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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In preparing the following volume, I have endeavoured to 
confine myself, as much as possible, to what might be really 
useful to Students in the Universities, and to the higher 
classes in Schools. It will be’ at once seen, that even in 
those Notes which are not taken entire from previous Com- 
mentators, hardly any pretence is made to originality, but 
that in every case it has been my endeavour to acknowledge 
the sources of my information, and particularly my great 
obligations to the works of Baehr, Schweighaiiser, Heeren, 
Wesseling, &c. &c., as well as to the kindness of various 
friends. 

D. W. T. 


Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
October, 1847. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE present edition of this volumechas been, in great part, 
re-written, and, it is hoped, improved in many respects. 
Considerable additions have been made to the Introduction ; 
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and several points, which seemed-to require longer explana- 
tion than could conveniently be given in the course of the 
Notes, will be found treated in the Appendix. 

My best acknowledgments are due for the kind aid given 
me by my friends, the Rev. J. G. Sheppard, m. a., Head 
Master of Kidderminster Grammar School; the Rev. James 
Lonsdale, Μ, a., Fellow of Balliol College, and Tutor of the 
University of Durham; H. Weir, m. a., Head Master of 
Berwick-on-T' weed Grammar School; and the Rev. John 
Ll. Davies, 8. a., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Space would not allow me to insert all the references I 
could have wished to Jelf’s Gr. Gr., but still use has been 
made of it in nearly every page. 

Ὁ. W. T. 


Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
November, 1852. 


INTRODUCTION. 


[From the article Hzropotus. History of Greek Literature by Talfourd, 
&c., reprint of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana.] 


Few writers have attracted so irresistibly the investigations of 
profound scholars and of enthusiastic admirers, as Herodotus; 
and the names of Larcher, Valckenaer, Wesseling, Schweighaiser, 
Gaisford, Creuzer, Dahlmann, Baehr, and a host of other comment- 
ators, show the high estimation in which the great father of history 
has been increasingly held by the literary world. This illustrious 
historian was born at Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor, in the first 
year of the 74° Olympiad, s.c. 484. A Dorian by extraction, 
and of distinguished family, we learn from the same authority that 
the name of his father was Lyxes; his mother, Dyro; his brother, 
Theodorus. Panyasis, an illustrious poet, was another relative: 
so that by connexion, as well as by personal position, he was emi- 
nently qualified for the high object which he early contemplated. 
Herodotus, born ten vears after the unsuccessful insurrection of 
Asiatic Greece, soon left his native country, which had been com- 
pletely enthralled by the grandson of the celebrated Artemisia, the , 
tyrant Lygdamis, by whom his uncle, Panyasis, had been cruelly 
put to death. 

That practical course of mental training, which in Europe pro- 
ceeds from books to men, was not adequately available at the era 
of Herodotus; and the converse order of acquiring knowledge had 
been the prevailing system, from Ulysses downwards. e ac- 
cordingly find our author,:in early manhood, when probably about 
25 years of age, entering upon that course of patient and observant 
travel which was to render his name illustrious as a philosophic 
- tourist. The shores of the Hellespont, Scythia, and the Euxine 
Sea ; Syria, Egypt, Palestine, Colchis, the northern parts of Africa, 
Ecbatana, and even Babylon, were the objects of his unwearied 
research. On his return from these important travels, we find 
him settling in Samos, for the power of Lygdamis was still para- 
mount in Halicarnassus. A strong party, desirous of crushing the 
power of the tyrant, still remained in that state. But a master-spirit, 
well acquainted with the resources of the party, and the means of 
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insuring unanimity, was required to direct the springs of the enter- 
prise. Such a one was found in Herodotus, who, urged by a desire 
to avenge his slaughtered relative, and to secure the independence 
of his country, lent his powerful aid, and carried the revolution to 
a triumphant conclusion. 

The tyrant was dethroned. The downfal of this oppressor 
failed, however, to secure the freedom of the people: a powerful 
oligarchy promptly seized the vacant position, and our ‘historian, 
deeply read in the selfishness of human nature, and despairing to 
effect the desired result, bade his country a final adieu. Soon, 
however, seeking that distinction which even the disasters of his 
native land tended to advance, he proceeded to Olympia, where 
those games which formed the glory of Greece were in actual cele- 
bration. Here, amidst the vehement applause of the assembled 
Greeks, we are told he recited his work, which was honoured by 
the flattering title of The Nine Muses. On this occasion it was 
that Thucydides, then a youth, touched by the noble ambition of 
future excellence, was affected even to tears by the recitation of 
Herodotus. ‘‘Olorus,” said the historian to the youth’s father, 
“thy son is enthusiastically fond of science.” Subsequently to 
this, for ten years continuously, we find Herodotus prosecuting his 
historical and geographical investigations, travelling rineipally in 
the Grecian provinces; when once more, stimulated by previous 
triumphs, and possibly by the consciousness of enlarged informa- 
tion and greater accuracy in his work, he is described as again re- 
citing his composition before an Athenian audience, at the august 
festival of the Panathenea. The delighted assembly presented our 
author with ten talents, for the noble manner in which he had re- 
corded the glories of their ancestors. We might now naturally 
have anticipated that after a triumph so signal, Herodotus would 
have finally settled either at Athens or in Ionia. But he did not. 
Powerful motives must have induced a deviation from so natural 
a course. It is not improbable that the narration of certain 
facts, apparently incredible to the Greeks, may have rendered him 
the object of that incredulous laugh which not even “the stern 
philosopher ean bear.” 

An Athenian colony was just about sailing for Italy, to raise a 
settlement upon the ruins of Sybaris. With these pioneers of 
Italian civilization, Herodotus sailed, and in the city which they 
founded, Thurii, he took up his final resting-place, occupying him- 
self with putting in the last touches to his graceful portraiture of . 
the men and manners of his time. Hence, he is sometimes called 
the historian of Thurii. Here in retirement this great writer lived 
till the time of the Peloponnesian war. The period of his death, 
though unknown, must have been subsequent to Β. c. 408; at 
which date, as we may easily deduce from his own statements, he 
was still living at the age of seventy-seven, and engaged on his 
history. A cenotaph, (sometimes confounded with his grave,) close 
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to that of Thucydides, and just on the exterior of one of the Athe- 
nian gates, was the only spot which marked the reverence of an- 
tiquity for the man who had enlightened, elevated, and ennobled 
Greece. 

The style of this philosophic history admirably corresponds in 
sweetness with the various episodes which grace the leading nar- 
rative; the practical scope of which is to evince the triumph of 
civilization over barbarism, and to point the victory of mind. over 
brute force. Before the eventful shock of’ Marathon, feeble and 
disparate indeed were the subjects for record ; but now, the libera- 
tion of Greece, a theme of surpassing glory, patriotic piety, and 
meet triumph, formed a golden chain by which the affections of 
Hellas were drawn towards the generation which had striven so 
long and nobly for her children. The main achievement of our 
author then was, essentially, a history in the best acceptation of 
the term, a narrative unfolded by investigation and sealed by truth; 
a narrative having nought in common with the shadowy forms of 
antiquity, save the race of heroes which its inspiration had called 
into life. | 

We are now prepared to remark on the diverging tendencies of 
these noble writings, the more powerful from the entire absence of 
art. They are two-fold. First, they embody the internal policy of 
Greece, with its attendant victories at Marathon and Platea, while 
they evolve her external policy under Agesilaus and Xenophon in 
Asia. Secondly, they are philosophic; taking the various forms 
of historical and mytho-geographic investigations, antiquities, na- 
tural history, and occasional speculative allegories.* 


‘ 


' CHARACTER OF HERODOTUS. 
[From Grote’s History of Greece, vol. i. c. 16.] 


We have next to consider the historians, especially Herodotus 
and Thucydides. Like Hecateus, Thucydides belonged to a gens 
which traced its descent from Ajax, and through Ajax to Aacus 
and Zeus. Herodotus modestly implies that he himself had no 
such privilege to boast of. Their curiosity respecting the past 
had no other materials to work upon except the myths; but these 
they found already cast by the logographers into a continuous 
series, and presented as an aggregate of antecedent history, chro- 
nologically deduced from the times of the gods. In common with 


Φ The student is strongly advised to read the whole of the beautiful article, whence 
the above is extracted. The notes, particularly that in p. 240, on the recitations at 
Olympia are well worthy of his attention. 
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the body of the Greeks, both Herodotus and Thucydides had im- 
bibed that complete and unsuspecting belief in the general reality 
of mythical antiquity, which was interwoven with the religion and 
the patriotism and all the public demonstrations of the Hellenic 
world. To acquaint themselves with the genuine details of this 
foretime, was an inquiry highly interesting to them; but the in- 
creased positive tendencies of their age, as well as their own habits 
of personal investigation, had created in them an historical sense 
in regard to the past as well as to the present; they had acquired 
a habit of appreciating the in trinsic tests of historical credibility 


ἰ and probability; and the particular narratives of the poets and 


\ 


logographers, inadmissible as a whole even in the eyes of He- 
cateeus, were still more at variance with their stricter canons of 
criticism. . 

And we thus find in them the constant struggle, as well as the 


| resulting compromise, between these two opposite tendencies; on 


the one hand a firm belief in the reality of the mythical world, on 
the other hand an inability to accept the details which their only 
witnesses, the poets and logographers, told them respecting it. 
Each of them, however, performed the process in his own way. 
Herodotus is a man of deep and anxious religious feeling; he often 
recognises the specia. judgments of the gods as determining his- 
torical events: his piety is also partly tinged with that mystical 
vein which the last two centuries had gradually infused into the 
religion of the Greeks, for he is apprehensive of giving offence to 
the gods by reciting publicly what he has heard respecting them ; 
he frequently stops short in his narrative and intimates that there 
ts a sacred legend, but that he will not tell it: in other cases, where 
he feels compelled to speak out, he entreats forgiveness for doing 
so from the gods and heroes. Sometimes he will not even men- 
tion the name of a god, though he generally thinks himself au- 
thorized to do so, the names being matter of public notoriety. Such 
pious reserve, which the open-hearted Herodotus avowedly pro- 
claims as chaining up his tongue, affords a striking contrast with 
the plain-spoken and unsuspecting tone of the ancient epic, as well 
as of the popular legends; wherein the gods and their proceedin 
were the familiar and interesting subjects of common talk as we 
as of common sympathy, without ceasing to inspire both fear and 
reverence. | 
Herodotus expressly distinguishes, in the comparison of Poly- 
cratés with Minos, the human race to which the former belonged, 
from the divine or heroic race which comprised the latter. But 
he has a firm belief in the authentic personality and parentage of 
all the names in the myths, divine, heroic, and human, as well as 
in the trustworthiness of their chronology computed by generations ; 
he counts back 1600 years from his own day to that of Semelé, 
mother of Dionysus; 900 years to Héraklés; and 800 years to 
Penelopé; the Trojan war being a little earlier in date. Indeed, it 
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would seem that even the longest of these periods must have a 
peared to him comparatively short, seeing that he apparently 
accepts the prodigious series of years which the Egyptians pro- 
fessed to draw from a recorded chronology —17,000 years from 
their god Héraklés, and 15,000 years from their god Osiris or 
Dionysus, down to their king Amasis (550 B.c.). So much was 
his imagination familiarized with these long chronological com- 
putations, barren of events, that he treats Homer and Hesiod as 
“men of yesterday,” though separated from his own age by an 
interval which he reckons as 400 years. 

Herodotus had been profoundly impressed with what he heard 
and saw in Egypt; the wonderful monuments, the evident anti- 
quity, and the peculiar civilization of that country acquired a pre- 
ponderance in his mind over his own native legends, and he is 
disposed to trace even the oldest religious names or institutions of 
Greece to Egyptian or Phoenician original, setting aside in favour 
of this hypothesis the Grecian legends of Dionysus and Pan. 
The oldest Grecian mythical genealogies are thus made ultimately . 
to lose themselves in Egyptian or Pheenician antiquity, and in the 
full extent of these genealogies Herodotus firmly believes. It 
does not seem that any doubt had ever crossed his mind as to the 
real personality of those who were named or described in the po- 

ular myths; all of them have once had reality, either as men, as 

eroes, or as gods. The eponyms of cities, démés, and tribes, are 
all comprehended in this affirmative category; the supposition of 
fictitious personages being apparently never entertained. Deu- 
calion, Hellén, Dorus,—Ion, with his four sons, the eponyms 
of the old Athenian tribes,—Autochthonous, Titakus, and Deke- 
lus,—Danaus, Lynceus, Perseus, Amphitryon, and Alcména, and 
Héraklés,— Talthybius, the heroic progenitor of the privileged 
heraldic gens at Sparta,—the Tyndarids and Helena,—Agamem- 
non, Menelaus, and Orestés,—Nestor and his son Pisistratus,—. 
Asopus, Thébé, and Agina,—Inachus and 16, Aéétés and Médeia, 
Melanippus, Adrastus, and Amphiaraus, as well as Jason and the 
Argo,—all these are occupants of the real past time, and prede- 
cessors of himself and his contemporaries. In the veins of the 
Lacedemonian kings flowed the blood both of Cadmus and of 
Danaus, their splendid pedigree being traceable to both of these 

eat mythical names: Herodotus carries the lineage up through 
Ferakles, first to Perseus and Danaé, then through Danaé to Akri- 
sius and the Egyptian Danaus; but he drops the paternal lineage 
when he comes to Perseus, (inasmuch as Perseus is the son of Zeus 
by Danaé, without any reputed human father, such as Amphi- 
try6n was.to Héraklés,) and then follow the higher members of 
the series through Danaé alone. He also pursues the same regal 

enealogy, through the mother of Eurysthenés and Proclés, up to 

olynicés, Gfdipus, Laius, Labdacus, Polydorus, and Cadmus; 
and he assigns various ancient inscriptions which he saw in the 
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temple of the Ismenian Apollo at Thébes, to the ages of Laius 
and Qédipus. Moreover the sieges of Thébes and Troy,—the Ar- 
nautic expedition,—the invasion of Attica by the Amazons,— 

e protection of the Herakleids, and the defeat and death of Eu- 
rystheus, by the Athenians,—the death of Mékisteus and Tydeus 
before Thébes by the hands of Melanippus, and the touching ca- 
lamities of Adrastus and Amphiardus connected with the same 
enterprise,—the sailing of Castér and Pollux in the Argé,—the 
abductions of [6, Europa, Médeia, and Helena,—the emigration 
of Cadmus in quest of Europa, and his coming to Boedtia,—as well 
as the attack of the Greeks upon Troy to recover Helen,—all these 
events seem to him portions of past history, not less unquestion- 
ably certain, though more clouded over by distance and misrepre- 
sentation, than the battles of Salamis and Mycalé. 

But though Herodotus is thus easy of faith in regard both to 
the persons and to the general facts of Grecian myths, yet when 
he comes to discuss particular facts taken separately, we find him 
applying to them stricter tests of historical credibility, and often 
disposed to reject as well the miraculous as the extravagant. Thus, 
even with respect to Héraklés, he censures the levity of the Greeks 
in ascribing to him absurd and incredible exploits; he tries their 
assertion by the philosophical standard of nature, or of determinate 

wers and conditions governing the course of events. “ How is 
It consonant to nature, (he asks,) that Héraklés, being, as he was, 
according to the statement of the Greeks, a man, should kill many 
thousand persons? I pray that indulgence may be shown to me 
both by gods and heroes for saying so much as this.” The reli- 
gious feelings of Herodotus here told him that he was trenching 
upon the utmost limits of admissible scepticism. 

Another striking instance of the disposition of Herodotus to 
rationalize the miraculous narratives of the current myths, is to 
be found in his account of the oracle of Dodona and its alleged 
Egyptian origin. Here, if in any case, a miracle was not only in 
full keeping, ut apparently indispensable to satisfy the exigencies 
of the religious sentiment; any thing less than a miracle would 
have appeared tame and unimpressive to the visitors of ‘so revered 
a spot, much more to the residents themselves. Accordingly, 
Herodotus heard, both from the three priestesses and from the 
Dodoneans generally, that two black doves had started at the 
same time from Thébes in Egypt: one of them went to Libya, 
where it directed the Libyans to establish the oracle of Zeus Am- 
mon ; the other came to the grove of Dodona, and perched on one 
of the venerable oaks, proclaiming with a human voice that an 
oracle of Zeus must be founded on that very spot. The injunction 
of the speaking dove was respectfully obeyed. 

Such was the tale related and believed at Dodona. But He- 
rodotus had also heard, from the priests at Thébes in Egypt, a 
different tale, ascribing the origin of all the prophetic establish- 
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ments, in Greece as well as in Libya, to two sacerdotal women, 
who had been carried away from Thébes by some Pheenician 
merchants, and sold, the one in Greece, the other in Libya. The 
Theban priests boldly assured Herodotus that much pains had 
been taken to discover what had become of these women, so ex- 
orted, and that the fact of their having been taken to Greece and 
ἔργα had been accordingly verified. 

The historian of Halicarnassus cannot for a moment think of 
admitting the miracle which harmonized so well with the feelings 
of the priestesses and the Dodoneans. “ How (he asks) could a 
dove speak with human voice ?” But the narrative of the priests 
at Thébes, though its prodigious improbability hardly requires to 
be stated, yet involved no positive departure from the laws of na- 
ture and possibility; and therefore Herodotus makes no difficulty 
in accepting it. The curious circumstance is, that he turns the 
native Bodonean legend into a figurative representation, or rather 
a misrepresentation, of the supposed true story told by the Theban 
priests. According to his interpretation, the woman who came 
from Thébes to Dodona was called a dove, and affirmed to utter 
sounds like a bird, because she was non-Hellenic and spoke a 
foreign tongue: when she learned to speak the language of the 
country, it was then said that the dove spoke with a human voice. 
And the dove was moreover called black, because of the woman’s 
Egyptian colour. ~ 

Tr at Herodotus should thus bluntly reject a miracle, recounted 
to him by the prophetic women themselves, as the prime circum- 
stance in the ortgines of this holy place, is a proof of the hold 
which habits of dealing with historical evidence had acquired over 
his mind; and the awkwardness of his explanatory mediation be- 
tween the dove and the woman, marks not less his anxiety, while 
discarding the legend, to let it softly down into a story quasi-his- 
torical, and not intrinsically incredible. 

We may observe another example of the unconscious tendency 
of Herodotus to eliminate from the myths the idea of special aid 
from the gods, in his remarks upon Melampus. He designates 
Melampus “as a clever man, who had acquired for himself the 
art of prophecy ;” and had procured through Cadmus much in- 
formation about the religious rites and customs of Egypt, many of 
which he introduced into Greece—especially the name, the sacri- 
fices, and the phallic processions of Dionysus: he adds, “that 
Melampus himself did not accurately comprehend or bring out the 
whole doctrine, but wise men who came after him made the 
necessary additions.” Though the name of Melampus is here 
maintained, the character described is something in the vein of 
Pythagoras—totally different from the great seer and leech of the 
old epic myths—the founder of the gifted family of the Amytha- 
onids, and the grandfather of Amphiaraus. But that which is 
most of all at variance with the genuine legendary spirit, is the 
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says,) Priam and the Trojans would never have been to insane as 
to retain her to their own utter ruin; but it was the divine judg- 
ment which drove them into the miserable alternative of neither 
being able to surrender Helena, nor to satisfy the Greeks of the real 
fact that they had never had possession of her—in order that man- 
kind might plainly read, in the utter destruction of Troy, the great 
punishments with which the gods visit great misdeeds. Homer 
‘(Herodotus thinks) had heard this story, but designedly departed 
from it, because it was not so suitable a subject for epic poetry. 

Enough has been said to show how wide is the difference between 
Herodotus and the logographers, with their literal transcript of the 
ancient Jegends. Though he agrees with them in admitting the 
full series of persons and generations, he tries the circumstances 
narrated by a new standard. Scruples have arisen in his mind 
respecting violations of the laws of nature: the poets are unworth 
of trust, and their narratives must be brought into conformity with 
historical and ethical conditions, before they can be admitted as 
truth. To accomplish this conformity, Herodotus is willing tc 
mutilate the old legend in one of its most vital points: he sacri- 
fices the personal presence of Helena in Troy, which ran through 
every one of the ancient epic poems belonging to the Trojan cycle, 
and is, indeed, under the gods, the prime and present moving force 
throughout. 


CHARACTER OF HERODOTUS. 


[Extract from The Times newspaper for Jan. 31, 1848. Review of 
Turner's Notes on Herodotus. | 

Wao does not remember the old Halicarnassian ?—the father of 
history, in whose pages, as an example of the Latin grammar tells 
little boys, “there are innumerable stories.” Some, it is true, ren- 
der the word “lies.” Heaven forbid! Herodotus a liar! the most 
truthful and simple-minded of men a liar !—who went every where, 
—and Siw every ὦ ing, and heard évery thing, jotting it all down as 
he went along in his easy flowing Tonic! A story-teller, if you 
please; but no relater of fibs. How the whole book tumbles at 
once into the mind, head over heels, digression after digression, 
episode on episode, as it were in a royal game of historical leap- 
frog, or sacks-in-the-mill. “The strife of the barbarians and 
Greeks,” indeed! Why, the book tells of the quarrels of the whole 
world,—Cimmerians, Scythians, Egyptians, Medes, Persians, As- 
syrians, Indians,—every tribe and kindred on earth, rush one after 


the other on the scene, and tell their story, or have it told for. 


them in the same delightful long-winded way. And yet the work 
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does not tire—whyP Because it is pervaded by a profoundly re- 
ligious idea, which distinguishes Herodotus from every other ancient 
historian. It justifies the ways of Providence with men. It tells 
how the Persians, having subdued the Medes and swallowed up 
the kingdoms of Croesus and the Assyrians, having made Egypt 
and India tributary,.waxed haughty and insolent with the wealth 
and magnificence of the East, and lusted for Greece also, the 
favoured land of the gods, stretching forth impious hands against 
the treasures of her fanes. “ Pride goes before a fall,” saith 
the proverb, and so it was with the armies of Darius and Xerxes. 
The indignation and vengeance of Heaven waited on the swell- 
ing power of the barbarians, and marked them for its own, so 
soon as they should have reached their pitch of pride. Tomyris 
and her Scythians taught Cyrus a lesson, but he neglected the 
warning; the slaughter of Marathon was wasted on Darius; his 
son, Xerxes, renewed the impious struggle. Then the patience of 
Olympus was exhausted, and the blessed powers passed the fatal 
word that the Greeks “should pull down the Mede.” Founding 
his work on this idea, Herodotus pursues his way, and never loses 
sight of it in his widest digressions; they are only the tributary 
streams which feed the great river of his story, and are, one after 
the other, absorbed by it, until it flows alone in the breadth and 
depth of its majesty. 

t is not to be expected that a history of such extent, so filled 
with matter requiring illustration and explanation, can be proper! 
understood and appreciated without a commentary. Of suc 
works, it is needless to say many have appeared ; the mere enumera- . 
tion of them would require more space than we can spare, while 
the reading and mastering of their contents has become irksome 
to the student. As it was said by some one in a forest that “he 
could not see the wood for trees,” so scholars can scarcely ‘discern 
Herodotus under the. leaves of his commentators’ books. The 
work of Mr. Turner comes forward to remedy this evil, and, with- 
out pretending to much originality, may fairly lay claim to great 
judgment and taste in selecting such notes and explanations from 
the works in question as may be most useful to the reader of 
Herodotus. The “ Notes on Herodotus” are, in short, a perpetual 
running commentary on the author; and, armed with them, the 
student may safely dispense with any other guide, &c. &c.* 


“ In addition to the above most obliging notice in the Times, (for which I beg the 
editor to accept my very best thanks,) I have to express my sense of the kindness dis- 
played in noticing the Ist edition of this work in the Dally News, Atheneum, Specta- 
tor, Examiner, Lit. Gazette, and Westminster and Foreign Quarterly. 
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{The following articles appeared in the 1st edition of this work ; the preceding are new.] 


ON THE CHARACTER AND STYLE OF THE WORK OF HERODOTUS. 


‘Ir may be laid down as a general rule, though subject to con- 
siderable qualifications and exceptions, that ‘History begins in 
novel and ends in essay. Of the Romantic Historians, Herodotus 
is the earliest and best. His animation, his simple-hearted ten- 
derness, his wonderful talent for description and dialogue, and the 
pure, sweet flow of his language, place him at the head of narra- 
tors. He reminds us of a delightful child. There is a grace be- 
yond the reach of affectation in his awkwardness, a malice in his 
innocence, an intelligence in his nonsense, an insinuating eloquence 
in his lisp. We know of no writer who makes such interest for 
himself and his book in the heart of the reader. At the distance 
of three and twenty centuries we feel for him the same sort of pity- _ 
ing fondness which Fontaine and Gay are said to have inspired in 
society. He has written an incomparable book. He has written 
something better, perhaps, than the best history; but he has not 
written a good history; he is, from the first to the last chapter, an 
inventor. We do not here refer merely to those gross fictions with . 
which he has been reproached by the critics of ldter times. We 
speak of that colouring which is equally diffused over his whole 
narrative, and which perpetually leaves the most sagacious reader 
in doubt what to reject and what to receive. The most authentic 
parts of his work bear the same relation to his wildest legends, 
which Henry the Fifth bears to the Tempest. There was an ex- 
edition undertaken by Xerxes against Greece, and there was an 
invasion of France. ‘There was a battle of Plateea, and there was 
a battle at Agincourt. Cambridge and Exeter, the Constable and 
‘the Dauphin, were persons as real as Demaratus and Pausanias.” . 
A good deal more, to the same effect, on the dramatical style of 
Herodotus, follows the above passage; which, as far more remark- 
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able for the talent with which it is written, than for its justice to 
our author’s accuracy of detail, (see Dahlmann, ch. iv. throughout, 
and 8, 1), 1 venture to omit. The following, quoted from the same 
beautifal essay, cannot fail to charm the reader; it appears some- 
what overdrawn and too highly coloured to convey a correct notion 
of the real style of Herodotus; and he will be on his guard against 
admitting the tale of Herodotus’ recitation at Olympia (see D 
mann, ch. ii. throughout) as authentic.* 

“ Herodotus wrote, as it was natural that he should write. He 
wrote for a nation susceptible, curious, lively, insatiably desirous 
of novelty and excitement; for a nation in which the fine arts had 
attained their highest excellence, but in which philosophy was still 
in its infancy. is countrymen had but recently begun to culti- 
vate prose composition. Public transactions had generally been 
recorded in verse. The first historians might, therefore, indulge 
without fear of censure in the licence allowed to their predecessors, 
the bards. Books were few. The events of former times were 
learned from tradition and from popular ballads; the manners of 
foreign countries, from the reports of travellers. It is well known 
that the mystery which overhangs what is distant, either in space 
or time, frequently prevents us from censuring as annatiifal what 
we perceive to be impossible. We stare at a dragoon who has 
killed three French cuirassiers, as a prodigy; yet we read, without 
the least disgust, how Godfrey slew his thousands and Rinaldo his 
ten thousands. Within the last hundred years, stories about China 
and Bantam, which ought not to have imposed on an old nurse, 
were gravely laid down as foundations of political theories by 
eminent philosophers. What the time of the Crusades is to us, the 

eneration of Croesus and Solon was to the Greeks of the time of 
erodotus. Babylon was to them what Pekin was to the French 
academicians of the last century. 

“For such ἃ people was the book of Herodotus composed ; and, 
if we may trast toa re not sanctioned indeed by writers of hi 
authority, but in itself not improbable, it was composed not to 
read but to be heard. It was not to the slow circulation of a 
few copies which the rich only could possess that the aspiring 
author looked Yor hie reward, The great Olympian festival—the 
solemnity which collected multitudes, proud of the Grecian name, 
from the wildest mountains of Doris, and the remotest colonies of 
Italy and Libya—waa to witness his triumphs. The interest of 
the narrative and the twauty of the style were aided by the impos- 
ing effect of recitation—ty the splendour of the spectacle—by the 
powerful influence of sympathy, A critic who could have asked 

r authorities in the midet of such a scene, must have been of a 
cold and sceptical nature; and few such critics were there. As 
was the historian, such were the auditors—inquisitive, credulous, 


Φ flee, however, a note in the article Herodotus, Hist. of Gr. Lit. Ency. Metrop. 
P- 240, quoted from in ν, vil. of this Introduction. — 
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easily moved by religious awe or patriotic enthusiasm. They were 
the very men to hear with delight of strange beasts and birds and 
trees—of dwarfs, giants, and cannibals—of gods whose very name 
it was impiety to utter—of ancient dynasties, which had left behind 
monuments surpassing all the works of later times—of towns like 
provinces—of rivers like seas—of stupendous walls, temples, and 
pyramids—of the rites which the Magi performed at day-break on 
the tops of the mountains—of the secrets inscribed on the eternal 
obelisks at Memphis. With equal delight they would have listened 
to the graceful romances of their own country. They now heard 
of the exact accomplishment of obscure predictions—of the punish- 
ment of crimes over which the justice of heaven seemed to slumber 
—of dreams, omens, warnings from the dead—of princesses, for 
whom noble suitors contended in every generous exercise of 
strength and skill—of infants, strangely preserved from the dagger 
of the assassin, to fulfil high destinies. 

“ As the narrative approached their own times, the interest be- 
came still more absorbing. The chronicler had now to tell the 
story of that great conflict, from which Europe dates its intellectual 
and political supremacy—a story which, even at this distance of 
time, is the most marvellous and the most touching in the annals 
of the human race—a story abounding with all that is wild and 
wonderful, with all that is pathetic and animating ;—with the 
gigantic caprices of infinite wealth and absolute power,—with the 
mightier miracles of wisdom, of virtue, and of courage.—He told 
them of rivers dried up in a day—of provinces famished for a meal 
—of a passage for ships hewn through the mountains—of a road 
for armies spread upon the waves—of monarchies and common- 
wealths swept away—of anxiety, of terror, of confusion, of despair! 
—and then of proud and stubborn hearts tried in that extremity of 
evil, and not found wanting—of resistance long maintained against 
desperate odds—of lives dearly sold when resistance could be main- 
tained no more—of signal deliverance and of unsparing revenge— 
whatever gave a stronger air of reality to a narrative so well cal- 
culated to inflame the passions, and to flatter national pride, was 
certain to be favourably received.” Edinburgh Review, vol. 47, 
p. 331. 


“The whole work is pervaded by a profoundly religious idea, 
which distinguishes Herodotus from all the other Greek historians. 
This idea is the strong belief in a divine power existing apart and 


in πῇ Οὗ man and nature, which assigns to every being its 
sphere. ‘Sphere no one is allowed to transgress without dis- 
turbing the order which has existed from the beginning, in the 


moral world no less than the physical ; and by disturbing this order, 


man brings about his own destruction. This divine power 18, in 


— 
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the opinion of Herodotus, the cause of all external events, although 
he does not deny the free activity of man, or establish a blind law 
of fate or necessity. The divine power with him is rather the 
manifestation of eternal justice, which keeps all things in a proper 
equilibrium, assigns to each being its path, and keeps it within its 
bounds. Where it punishes over-weening haughtiness and inso- 
lence, it assumes the character of the divine Nemesis, and no where 
in history had Nemesis overtaken and chastised the offender more 
obviously than in the contest between Greece and Asia. When 
Herodotus speaks of the envy of the gods, as he often does, we must 
understand this divine Nemesis, who appears sooner or later to 
pursue or destroy him who, in frivolous insolence and conceit, raises 

imself above his proper sphere. Herodotus every where shows 
the most profound reverence for every thing which he conceives as 
divine, and rarely ventures to express an opinion on what he con- 
siders a sacred or religious mystery, though now and then he can- 
not refrain from expressing a doubt in regard to the correctness 
of the popular belief of his countrymen, generally owing to the 
influence which the Egyptian priests had exercised on his mind: 
but in general his good sense and sagacity were too strong to 
allow him to be misled by vulgar notions and errors.”—From the 
article Herodotus, in Smith’s Biog. Dict. See also Dahlmann, 8, 
1, p. 130, 131, seqq. 


HERODOTUS’ SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


On these, first, from the preparations he made, before undertaking 
his work, by his travels and inquiries in Greece and forei 
countries, which probably occupied from his 20th or 25th year till 
he settled in Rhegium—and secondly, in his acquaintance with 
the already existing literature, especially the poetic portion, of 
his country, see Dahlmann, ch. vi. p. 76, seqq., and the articles 
Herodotus, above quoted, in Smith’s Biog. Dict., and in the En- 
cyclop. Metropolitana. 


SKETCH AND OBJECT OF THE WORK OF HERODOTUS. 


“The object of the work of Herodotus is to give an account of 
the struggles between the Greeks and Persians, from which the 
former, with the aid of the gods, came forth victorious. The sub- 
ject therefore is a truly national one, but the discussion of it, 
especially in the early part, led the author into various digressions 
and episodes, as he was sometimes obliged to trace to distant times 
the causes of the events he had to relate, or give a history or de- 
scription of a nation or country, with which, according to his view, 
the reader ought to be made familiar; and having once launched 
out into such a digression, he usually cannot resist the temptation 
of telling the whole tale, so that most of his episodes form each an 
interesting and complete whole by itself. 
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“ He traces the enmity between Europe and Asia to the mythical 


times. But he rapidly passes over the mythical ages, to come to. 


Croesus, king of Lydia, who was known to have committed acts of 
hostility against the Greeks: Fhis mduces him to give a full his- 
tory of Croesus and the kingdom of Lydia. The conquest of Lydia 
by the Persians under Cyrus ‘then leads him to relate the rise of 
the Persian monarchy, and the subjugation of Asia Minor and 
Babylon. The nations which are mentioned in the course of the 
Narrative are again discussed more or less minutely. The history 
of Cambyses and his expedition into Egypt induce him to enter 
into the detail of Egyptian history. The expedition of Darius 
against the Scythians causes him to speak of Scythia and the 
north of Europe. The kingdom of Persia now extended from 
Scythia to Cyrene, and an army being called in by the Cyreneans 
against the Persians, Herodotus proceeds to give an account of 

yrene and Libya. In the mean time the revolt of the Ionians 
breaks out, which eventually brings the contest between Greece 
and Persia to an end. An account of this insurrection, and of the 
rise of Athens after the expulsion of the Pisistratide, (with a di- 
gression on the kings and government of Sparta,) is followed by 
what properly constitutes the principal part of the work, and the 
history of the Persian war now. runs in a regular channel until the 
taking of Sestos.” See Dahlmann, ch. vii. throughout, p. 102—126. 

In addition to the foregoing, reference has been made in the 
course of the following notes to a most instructive as well as 
amusing article, entitled “ Philosophy of Herodotus,” in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for January, 1842, the whole of which is strongly 
recommended to the student’s notice. Blackwood’s Magazine is 
so easy of access, that it has seemed advisable not to increase the 
bulk and expense of this volume by making extracts from an arti- 
cle, the effect of which would be much impaired by mutilation. 


See particularly the very valuable information on Herodotus 1]. 24, 


under ‘The non-Planetary earth of Herodotus, &c.;” on ii. 33, 
the expianation of the parallelism of the Danube to the Nile, 
‘‘by which we must understand its corresponding rigorously, but 
antistrophically, (as the Greeks express it,) similar angles, similar 
dimensions, but in inverse order,” under “The Danube of Hero- 
dotus considered,” &c.; and on iv. 42, “The Africa of Herodotus,” 
in which the truth of the great African Periplus is proved. “ Per- 
haps the very strongest argument in favour of the voyage is that 
which Rennell insists on—viz. the sole circumstance reported by 
the voyagers which Herodotus pronounced incredible, the assertion 
that in one part of it they had the sun on the right hand. And as 
we have always found young students at a loss for the meaning of 
that expression, since naturally it struck them that a man might 
bring the sun at any place on either hand, or on neither, we will 
stop for one moment to explain, that, as in speaking of the right 
or left bank of a river, you are always presumed to look down the 
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current, 80 in speaking of the sun you are presumed to place your 
back to the east and accompany him on his daily route. In that 
position it will be impossible for a man in our latitudes to bring the 
sun on his right shoulder, since the sun never even rises to be ver- 
tically over his head. First when he goes south so far as to enter 
the northern tropic, would such a phenomenon be possible; and 
if he persisted in going beyond the equator and southern tropic, 
then be would find all things inverted as regards our hemisphere. 
Then he would find it as impossible, when moving concurrently 
with the sun, of to have the sun on his right hand, as with us to 
realize that phenomenon. Now, it is very clear, that if the E 
tian royagers did actually double the Cape of Good Hope, so 

tw the south of the equator, then, by mere necessity, this inexpli- 
exble phenomenon (for to them and to Herodotus, with Aes theory 
vf the heavens, in which there was no equator, no central limit, no 
prurinee of equal tropics on either hand of that limit, it was inex- 
plicable) would pursue them for months in succession.” 
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An apology is due for the constant reference made to Smith’s 
invaluable Dictionary of Antiquities, and Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon; books which in the present day no reader of Herodotus 
should be without. 
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FROM THE TALE OF 10 TO THE DEATH OF CYRUS. 


a. “ Herodotus, the father of history, born at Halicarnassus, 484 
B. C., after travelling over Egypt, Libya, and a great part of Asia, 
Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, returned to his native 
city; but disgusted with the tyranny of Lygdamis, (either the son 
or grandson of the famous queen Artemisia,) withdrew to Samos, 
where he began his history; parts of which he recited, 456 B. c. 
at the Olympic games ;(?) travelled over Greece, and again re- 
cited at the festival of the Panathenea.(?) (These are alike re- 
jected by D. Chap. 2, and im, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. 
Biog. Hdtus; but see Hist. of Gr. Lit. Hdtus, Ὁ. 240.) 444 8. ο., 
with an Athenian colony to Thurium, in Magna Grecia, where 
he was long occupied with his great work, and where he is sup- 
posed to have died.” (From the Oxford Chron. Tables.) Perhaps 
B. Cc. 408 ; certainly not before, and perhaps a year or two later, 
cf. 1. 130, 6., and D. p. 33, at the age of at least seventy-seven or 
seventy-eight.—For further information, see Long’s Summary of 
Herodotus, Dahlmann’s Life of Herodotus, the article in Smith’s D. 
of G. and R. Biog., Muller’s Literature of Anc. Gr. ch. xix. p. 266, 
and the beautiful ch. Herodotus, in History of Greek Literature, by 
Talfourd, &c., republished from the Encyclopedia Metropol., the 
laborious treatise at the end of Baehr’s edition, or the Preface of 
Wesseling, printed in Gaisford’s Annotations. The first recitation, 
according to Baehr, Heyse, &c., but see D. p. 2, and remarks in 
Introduction, is said to have taken place in Ol. 81, 1, B. c. 456, 
at which Thucydides is said to have been present; and the second 
in Ol. 83, 3, Β. c. 445. From his residence at Thurium probably 
arose the difference in the reading of the first line of his work, in 
Aristot. Rhet. ii.5, 1. Schw. quotes the subsequent mention made 
of his country; i. 144; ii. 178; iii. 4; and vii. 99; in the first 
of which passages his impartiality is strongly shown, in stating the 
reason why his native city was excluded from the Dorian Hex- 
apolis (cf. i. 144, d.) while, in vii. 99, viii. 68, 87, 93, 101, it is 
plain that he feels an honest pride in the wisdom and courage dis- 
played by the queen, and in the achievements of her small squadron. 

ee the remarks of D., pp. 4—7. See also a very amusing and in- 
structive article on the Philosophy of Hdtus, in Blackwood’s Mag. 
Jan. 1842. 
B 
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ὃ. ἱστορίης. ‘In spite of the old traditional ‘ Histortarum Libri 
Novem,’ which stands upon all Latin title-pages of Hdtus, we 
need scarcely remind a Greek scholar that the verb ἱστορέω, or the 
noun ἱστορία, never bears in this writer the latter sense o recording 
and memorializing. The substantive is a word frequently employ 
by Hdtus; often in the plural number: and uniformly it means 
tnquirtes or investigations, so that the proper English version of the 
title-page would be—Of the researches made by Herodotus, nine 
books.” [From the art. in Blackwood above referred to.] 

6. ὡς pnre.—B. constructs rd γενόμ. ἐξ ἀνθρώπων, the deeds achieved 
by men. ἐκ causal, The agent (for ὑπὸ) with passive or intransi- 
tive verbs, almost entirely Ionic, especially Hdtus, rarely in Attic 
prose. Cf. iii. 62, ἐκ τοῦ M.; vii. 95, ie Bac. Jelf, § 62], 3,6. For 
other instances, cf. ii. 148; vi. 13, 22. Possibly the construction 
may be ἐξίτηλα ἐξ dvOp., obliterated from the memory of man. 

. τά τε dAAu—cum reliqua [opera], tum ea, que mutut bells causam 
prebuerunt. Wytt. “In the announcement of this historical de- 
sign, Hdtus takes no notice of any previously existing models: 
his wish is, by means of the information he has acquired, to pre- 
serve the histories of men from the destruction with which time 
threatened them, and not to allow the wonderful exploits 
formed by Greeks and barbarians to want their due celebrity; 
(they seemed then to him not to have been celebrated, or at least 
not worthily ;) and in the next place his discourse was to be of the 
causes of their mutual animosity.” D. p. 103. 

Cu. I.—a. οἱ λόγιοι, t. 6. The learned in antiquities and history, hie- 
torians, chroniclers, rerum gestarum bene gnart, peritt, doctt. B. Cf. 
ii. 3, quoted by B. Cf. ii. 77, 6., and iv. 46. 

δ. ᾿Ερυθρῆς θαλάσσης, t. 6. the Persian Gulf. Cf. i.180,seq. The 
name is in a wider sense applied to the whole of the sea which lies 
between India, Persia, and Rrabia (see R. p. 197, and cf. i. 202, d.; 
iv. 37, a.; 11. 8, a.; 158, c.); and is “ no where exclusively given to 
the Arabian Gulf, which he treats of (ii. 8) and describes (ch. 11) 
as part of the Erythrean.” D. p. 61; see also Prid. Conn. pt. i. 
bk. 1. “The great Southern Ocean, (ef. iv. 13, ¢.,) which, extend- 
ing itself between India and Africa, washes up to the coast of 
Arabia and Persia, from its appearing of a reddish colour by rea- 
son of the fierceness of the sun-beams constantly beating upon it, 
was therefore called the ‘ Red Sea;’ and this alone was that which 
was truly and properly called so by the ancients; while the Arabian 
Gulf, which hath now obtained that name, was never for any such 
redness of it so called, but throughout the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment it is called Yam Suph, 1. 6. the Weedy Sea, cf. Exod. x. 19; 
xiii. 18 ; but among the ancient inhabitants of the adjoining coun- 
tries it was called the Sea of Edom, the name given to Esau (Gen. 
xxv. 10). Hence the Greeks, who took this name from the Pho- 
nicians, instead of rendering it the Sea of Edom, or the Idumean 
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Sea, mistook the word Edom to be an appellative, instead of a pro- 
per name, and therefore rendered it ἐρυθρὰ θάλασσα, the Red Sea.” 
A different derivation is given by others. D. says, “the rocks of 
porphyry on the Egyptian side of the Arabian Gulf, supplied a 
natural cause for this appellation, throwing out their red colour far 
into the sea; thus it is readily comprehended why the Persians at 
this day, still firmly retaining the antithesis, call the Mediterranean 
the White Sea.” Others say, from the redness of its sands or 
waters ; but probably the derivation given by Prideaux seems the 
correct one; Edom or Esau being the same with the ancient hero, 
or monarch, Erythreeus. Cf. Smith’s C. Ὁ. Eryth. Mure, and on the 
navigation of the Persian Gulf, H. Bab. ch. ii. p. 430. ἡδε ἡ θάλασσα, 
the Mediterranean, or Aigeean—on the migration of the Phoenicians, 
cf. vii. 89, 6. 

6. iOeaQar—applied themselves to. “The commerce of the Phe- 
nicians with Egypt must be considered asa second branch of their 
South land trade. (That with Arabia, with which was interwoven 
a connexion with the rich countries of the South, Ethiopia and 
India, was the first.) Their intercourse with this nation was one 
of the earliest they formed, as Hdtus expressly assures us that the 
exportation of Assyrian and Egyptian wares was the first business 
they carried on.—Ezekiel, xxvii. 7, in his picture of Tyrian com- 
merce, forgets not that with Egypt, but even enumerates the wares 
which Tyre obtained from the banks of the Nile. “ Fine cottons 
and embroidered work from Egypt spreadest thou over thy pavi- 
lions; dark blue and purple from the Peloponnesus were thy 
coverings.” Cf. H. Pheoenic. ch. iv. 343, seqq. . 

d. προεῖχεν dwaci—excelled in all points the cittes in the, &c., 80 
Schw., omnibus rebus eminent tnter urbes ejus terra, que nunc Grecia 
appellatur, ἅπασι is the dative of the point in which.this city ex- 
celled (“the instrumental dative ;”) τῶν [πόλεων] the genitive of the 
person excelled. Jelf,§504, obs. 1. Avoid therefore following the 
construction given by L. On the date of the appellation of Hellas 
being given to the whole of Greece, cf. Thucyd. i. 3, and read 
Thirlw. i. ch. iv. p. 84. 

6. διατίθεσθαι, set out, arranged for sale. Cf. i. 194.—B. τῶν 
φορτίων. Partitive gen., Jelf, § 533, 3. The force of the particle δὴ in 
Hdtus appears to be equivalent to Zo! or rather So you see ; it 
recurs from time to time in his story-telling style, to fix or recall 
the reader’s attention. Stephens on Greek Particles, p. 60,—“ and 
carrying with them the exports of Egypt and Assyria, they came 
to many other countries, and also, which most concerns us at present, 
(or, and what ts more to our present purpose,) to Argos: now Argos, 
at this time, surpassed in every respect the other cities in the 
country now called Hellas. And the Phenicians having come, as 
we hare said, to this Argos, set out their merchandise for sale.” Cf. 
Jelf, § 724, 1. 

Cu. 11.-«. εἴησαν δ᾽ ἂν οὗτοι Κρῆτες, and they might possibly be 
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\ 
Cretans. Jelf, ὃ 425, 1.—Probably said, because the Cretans, after- 
wards infamous for their crafty and deceitful character, were at a 
very early date noted for their superiority in naval affairs. C£ 
Thucyd.i.4. B. With regard to their character for mendacity, it 
is the remark of Coleridge, Introduction to the Study of the Clas- 
sics, that Homer, in the Odyssey, never puts a false tale into the 
mouth of Ulysses, without his adding that he is a Cretan. Cf. the 
proverb quoted by St. Paul, Tit. i. 12. Cf. on the Cretans, i. 173, ὃ. 

b. μακρῇ yni—a war-galley. Possibly, from its use here, we may 
infer that Jason's expedition was of a piratical nature; as long 
vessels among the Greeks were generally used for warfare, an 
those of a round form for commerce. See Ships, Smith’s D. of A. 

6. ἀπίκατο---" est ipsum plusquam perf. cui hic proprius locus 
erat; ἀπικέατο autem est [onica forma aoristi aut imperfecti, idem 
valens ac ἀπίκοντο," Cf. Matt. Gr. Gr. ὃ 204, 6; Jelf, ὃ 254,2. On 
the position of καὶ, ettam, in διαπρήξ καὶ τἀλλα--- ἁρπάσαι, for καὶ 
apraoag, cf. Jelf, § 761, 3. 

d, τὸν Κόλχον, the Colchians. The singular is sometimes used in 
a plural force to signify a whole nation. The nation being con- 
sidered as a whole, and represented, as in despotic governments was 
natural, by its head. Jelf, ὃ 354, 2. So τὸν Λυδὸν, τὸν ᾿Αράβιον, τὸν 
Πέρσην, τῷ Tupip, 6 Γελωνὸς, ὁ Μακεδὼν, Vii. 173, 6. 

Cu. ἘΠ΄ -α, γενεῆ---οἴ, ii. 142, where Hdtus computed 3 genera- 
tions at 100 years, i. 6. 33 years and 4 months for each. The 
sage in the text marks the time between the expedition of the 
Argonauts and the rape of Helen, which Miller computes at about 
40 years. B. On the infin. διδόναι (depending on ἔφασαν implied) 
with an accusative, instead of the verbum jinttum, owing to the 
oratio obliqua, cf. Jelf, ὃ 889, ὃ. 

ὃ. τοὺς δὲ κι r.d..... ut that they [the Trojans], when the mes- 
sengers [of the Greeks] had set forth this demand, threw tn thetr (the 
Greeks] teeth the rape of Medea, how that they [the Greeks], when 
they had themselves neither given satisfaction nor had given her 
[Medea] up, when they [the Trojans] demanded her, yet now [them- 
selves] desired to have satisfaction from others. B. προισχομένων.. 
.. ἀπαιτεόντων. The gen. participle sometimes stands alone, as a 
gen. absolute, without its subject, which is either supplied from the 
context, or, when it is wholly indefinite, a demonstrative pronoun, 
(as in this sentence, αὐτῶν,) or the indefinite words πράγματα, 

ἤματα, ἄνθρωποι, &c., are without difficulty supplied by the mind. 
Feit, § 696, 3; 894, ὃ. Cf. ix. 58, ὑμῖν . ... ἐπαινεόντων τούτους. 

Cu. IV.—a. δῆλα γὰρ «.7r.4—Some take these words to be 
Hdtus’s own opinion, on which surmise Plutarch, in his Treatise de 
Malig. Herod. p. 586, founds one of his charges. B. thinks that 
they are part of the Persian account of the matter, and doubts 
whether Hdtus meant at the same time to give us his own opinion. 
On ὥρην ἔχειν ἁρπασθ., the attributive gen., cf. Jelf, § 496, obs. 4. 

ὃ. oixstetvrar—hold to belong to them, claim as their own. Cf. i, 
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94, iit, 2, and a parallel passage in ix. 116. Cf Η. Pers. p. 
262; also vii. 5, ὃ., and 5 p. 61. “The Persians, in the true 
oriental spirit of uninquiring indolence, looked upon Africa as 
art of the body of Asia which belonged to them, and upon 
gurope as a portion tntended for them, but in which the Greeks 
were pleased to play the master.” See the speech of Xerxes, 
vii. 8. | 


Cu. V.—a. Other passages referring to the tale of Troy, are ii. 
116, seq .3 vil. 43, 161; ix. 27.—B. “ Beyond the fact of the com- 
uest 0 Toy,” ii, 120, D., p. 76, says “ Hdtus hardly believed an 
thing connected with the particular circumstances of the expedi- 
tion, such as Homer relates them; which, indeed, were by no 
means considered by him as history, nor once made the basis of 
his narrative,” ἄς, Cf. Legend of Troy in E. Hist. of Gr. ch. v. p. 
113—118. Grote’s observations on the historical basis of the legend. 
in his Hist. of Gr. I. ch. xv. p. 433, seqq., are well worth reading. 

b. οὐκ Epy. ἐρέων---(7 will not now proceed to set forth. τὸν, i. 6. ὃν, 
cui respondet, τοῦτον. Β. 

6. ἐπ᾽ dued,—in my time. Cf. Jelf, § 633, II. “The hand of time 
had buried before his (Hdtus’s) eyes what was great and imposing, 
while it had placed the unseen at an amazing elevation. There- — 
fore he resolved (for which resolution we are so much indebted to 
him) that, in writing his book, nothing should be disdained on ac- 
count of its smallness.” D. p. 130. 

Cu. VI.—a. ῥέων ἀπὸ μεσαμβρίης. Hdtus’s confused notion of the 
course of the Halys is discussed in Blak. Hdtus, i. note 243. On 
its real course, cf. Smith’s C. Ὁ. Halys. Cf. also i. 72, where rd κάτω 
τῆς ᾿Ασίης corresponds with τὰ ἐντὸς “Advoc here, that is, all Asia 
Minor W. of the VHalys ; within the Halys, as it would appear to a 
Greek; while τὰ ἄνω τῆς “Ασίης, constantly recurring, means all to 
the KE. of the same river; the upper part, as it would appear to a 
Greek coming from the sea-coast of Asia Minor. The Halys, now 
the Kistl-Irmak. B. 

ὃ. τό Κιμμερίων orparevpa.—T he substance of B.’s note is: —* The 
expedition here mentioned took place when Ardys, son of Gyges, 
was king of the Lydians, as is manifest from c. 15, who began his 
reign B. c.677. From a comparison of the passages in Hdtus, 
where an invasion of the Cimmerians is mentioned, L. supposes 
there were two distinct irruptions: the first during the reign of 
Ardys, B. c. 699, i. 6, 15; the second at the time of Halyattes and 
Cyaxares, i. 103. These probably refer to one and the same 
invasion, begun under .Ardys, and continued till Halyattes, who 
finally expelled them from Asia Minor, Β. c. 613. Some derive 
the name from the Hebrew ‘ Kamar,’ dark, obscure ; others, as 
Volney, from the Celtic ‘ Kimr,’ whence the name ‘Cimbri.’” Cf. 
also Thirlw. ii. c. 13, p. 158, 159; and iv. 11, a. On the subjec- 
‘ tion of Ionia, cf. i. 92, a. πρεσβύτερον, earlier. Cf. ii. 2, quoted in 
Blak. Hdtus. : 
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able for the talent with which it is written, than for its justice to 
our author’s accuracy of detail, (see Dahlmann, ch. iv. throughout, 
and 8, 1), I venture to omit. The following, quoted from the same 
beautiful essay, cannot fail to charm the reader; it appears some- 
what overdrawn and too highly coloured to convey a correct notion 
of the real style of Herodotus; and he will be on his guard against 
admitting the tale of Herodotus’ recitation at Olympia (see Dahl- 
mann, ch. ii. throughout) as authentic.* . 

‘‘ Herodotus wrote, as it was natural that he should write. He 
wrote for a nation susceptible, curious, lively, insatiably desirous 
of novelty and excitement; for a nation in which the fine arts had 
attained their highest excellence, but in which philosophy was still 
in its infancy. is countrymen had but recently begun to culti- 
vate prose composition. Public transactions had generally béen 
recorded in verse. The first historians might, therefore, indulge 
without fear of censure in the licence allowed to their predecessors, 
the bards. Books were few. The events of former times were 
learned from tradition and from popular ballads; the manners of 
foreign countries, from the reports of travellers. It is well known 
that the mystery which overhangs what is distant, either in space 
or time, frequently prevents us from censuring as unnatur at 
we perceive to be impossible. We stare at a dragoon who has 
killed three French cuirassiers, as a prodigy; yet we read, without 
the least disgust, how Godfrey slew his thousands and Rinaldo his 
ten thousands. Within the last hundred years, stories about China 
and Bantam, which ought not to have imposed on an old nurse, 
were gravely laid down as foundations of political theories by 
eminent philosophers. What the time of the Crusades is to us, the 

neration of Croesus and Solon was to the Greeks of the time of 

erodotus. Babylon was to them what Pekin was to the French 
- academicians of the last century. 

“For such a people was the book of Herodotus composed ; and, 
if we may trust to a report not sanctioned indeed by writers of high 
authority, but in itself not improbable, it was composed not to be 
read but to be heard. It was not to the slow circulation of a 
few copies which the rich only could possess that the aspiring 
author looked for his reward. The great Olympian festival—the 
solemnity which collected multitudes, proud of the Grecian name, 
from the wildest mountains of Doris, and the remotest colonies of 
Italy and Libya—was to witness his triumphs. The interest of 
the narrative and the beauty of the style were aided by the impos- 
ing effect of recitation—by the splendour of the spectacle—by the 

werful influence of sympathy. A critic who could have asked 
for authorities in the midst of such a scene, must have been of a 
cold and sceptical nature; and few such critics were there. As 
was the historian, such were the auditors—inquisitive, credulous, 


Φ See, however, a note in the article Herodotus, Hist. of Gr. Lit. Ency. Metrop. 
p. 240, quoted from in p. vii. of this Introduction. 
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easily moved by religious awe or patriotic enthusiasm. They were 
. the very men to hear with delight of strange beasts and birds and 
trees—of dwarfs, giants, and cannibals—of gods whose very name 
it was impiety to utter—of ancient dynasties, which had left behind 
monuments surpassing all the works of later times—of towns like 
provinces—of rivers like seas—of stupendous walls, temples, and 
pyramids—of the rites which the Magi performed at day-break on 
the tops of the mountains—of the secrets inscribed on the eternal 
obelisks at Memphis. With equal delight they would have listened 
to the graceful romances of their own country. They now heard 
of the exact accomplishment of obscure predictions—of the punish- 
ment of crimes over which the justice of heaven seemed to slumber 
—of dreams, omens, warnings from the dead—of princesses, for 
whom noble suitors contended in every generous exercise of 
strength and skill—of infants, strangely preserved from the dagger 
of the assassin, to fulfil high destinies. 

‘“‘ As the narrative approached their own times, the interest be- 
came still more absorbing. The chronicler had now to tell the 
story of that great conflict, from which Europe dates its intellectual 
and political supremacy—a story which, even at this distance of 
time, is the most marvellous and the most touching in the annals 
of the human race—a story abounding with all that is wild and 
wonderful, with all that is pathetic and animating ;—with the 
gigantic caprices of infinite wealth and absolute power,—with the 
mightier miracles of wisdom, of virtue, and of courage.—He told 
them of rivers dried up in a day—of provinces famished for a meal 
—of a passage for ships hewn through the mountains—of a road 
for armies spread upon the waves—of monarcliies and common- 
wealths swept away—of anxiety, of terror, of confusion, of despair! 
—and then of proud and stubborn hearts tried in that extremity of 
evil, and not found wanting—of resistance long maintained against 
desperate odds—of lives dearly sold when resistance could be main- 
tained no more—of signal deliverance and of unsparing revenge— 
whatever gave a stronger air of reality to a narrative so well cal- 
culated to inflame the passions, and to flatter national pride, was 
certain to be favourably received.” Edinburgh Review, vol. 47, 
p. 331. 


“The whole work is pervaded by a profoundly religious idea, 
which distinguishes Herodotus from all the other Greek historians. 
This idea is the strong belief in a divine power existing apart and . 
indepen of man and nature, which assigns to every being its - 
sphere. This sphere no one is allowed to transgréss without dis- 

turbing the order which has existed from the beginning, in the 
moral world no less than the physical ; and by disturbing this order, 
man brings about his own destruction. This divine power is, in 
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the opinion of Herodotus, the cause of all external events, although 
he does not deny the free activity of man, or establish a blind law 
of fate or necessity. The divine power with him is rather the 
manifestation of eternal justice, which keeps all things in a proper 
equilibrium, assigns to each being its path, and keeps it within its 
bounds. Where it punishes over-weening haughtiness and inso- 
lence, it assumes the character of the divine Nemesis, and no where 
in history had Nemesis overtaken and chastised the offender more 
obviously than in the contest between Greece and Asia. When 
Herodotus speaks of the envy of the gods, as he often does, we must 
understand this divine Nemesis, who appears sooner or later to 

ursue or destroy him who, in frivolous insolence and conceit, raises 
himself above his proper sphere. Herodotus every where shows 
the most profound reverence for every thing which he conceives as 
divine, and rarely ventures to express an opinion on what he con- 
siders a sacred or religious mystery, though now and then he can- 
not refrain from expressing a doubt in regard to the correctness 
of the popular belief of his countrymen, generally owing to the 
influence which the Egyptian priests had exercised on his mind: 
but in general his good sense and sagacity were too strong to 
allow him to be misled by vulgar notions and errors.”—From the 
article Herodotus, in Smith’s Biog. Dict. See also Dahlmann, 8, 
1, p. 130, 131, seqq. 


HERODOTUS’ SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


On these, first, from the preparations he made, before undertaking 
his work, by his travels and inquiries in Greece and forei 
countries, which probably occupied from his 20th or 25th year till 
he settled in Rhegium—and secondly, in his acquaintance with 
the already existing literature, especially the poetic portion, of 
his country, see Dahlmann, ch. vi. p. 76, seqq., and the articles 
Herodotus, above quoted, in Smith’s Biog. Dict., and in the En- 
cyclop. Metropolitana. 


SKETCH AND OBJECT OF THE WORK OF HERODOTUS. 


“The object of the work of Herodotus is to give an account of 
the struggles between the Greeks and Persians, from which the 
former, with the aid of the gods, came forth victorious. The sub- 
ject therefore is a truly national one, but the discussion of it, 
especially in the early part, led the author into various digressions 
and episodes, as he was sometimes obliged to trace to distant times 
the causes of the events he had to relate, or give a history or de- 
scription of a nation or country, with which, according to his view, 
the reader ought to be made familiar; and having once launched 
out into such a digression, he usually cannot resist the temptation 
of telling the whole tale, so that most of his episodes form each an 
interesting and complete whole by itself. : 
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‘“ He traces the enmity between Europe and Asia to the mythical 
times. But he rapidly passes over the mythfeal ages, τὸ Some το 
Croesus, king of Lydia, who was known to have committed acts of 
hostili ast the Greeks: This mduces him to give a full his- 
tory of Croesus and the kingdom of Lydia. The conquest of Lydia 
by the Persians under Cyrus then leads him to relate the rise of 
the Persian monarchy, and the subjugation of Asia Minor and 
Babylon. The nations which are mentioned in the course of the 
Narrative are again discussed more or less minutely. The history 
of Cambyses and his expedition into Egypt induce him to enter 
into the detail of Egyptian history. The expedition of Darius 
against the Scythians causes him to speak of Scythia and the 
north of Europe. The kingdom of Persia now extended from 
Scythia to Cyrene, and an army being called in by the Cyrenzans 
inst the Persians, Herodotus proceeds to give an account of 
yrene and Libya. In the mean time the revolt of the Ionians 
breaks out, which eventually brings the contest between Greece 
and Persia to an end. An account of this insurrection, and of the 
rise of Athens after the expulsion of the Pisistratide, (with a di- 
gression on the kings and government of Sparta,) is followed by 
what properly constitutes the principal part of the work, and the 
history of the Persian war now. runs in a regular channel until the 
taking of Sestos.” See Dahlmann, ch. vii. throughout, p. 102—126. 
In addition to the foregoing, reference has been made in the 
course of the following notes to a most instructive as well as 
amusing article, entitled “ Philosophy of Herodotus,” in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for January, 1842, the whole of which is strongly 
recommended to the student’s notice. Blackwood’s Magazine is 
so easy of access, that it has seemed advisable not to increase the 
bulk and expense of this volume by making extracts from an arti- 
cle, the effect of which would be much impaired by mutilation. 
See particularly the very valuable information on Herodotas 1]. 24, 
under “ The non-Planetary earth of Herodotus, &c.;” on it. 33, 
the explanation of the parallelism of the Danube to the Nile, 
‘‘by which we must understand its corresponding rigorously, but 
antistrophically, (as the Greeks express it,) similar angles, similar 
dimensions, but in inverse order,” under “The Danube of Hero- 
dotus considered,” &c.; and on iv. 42, “ The Africa of Herodotus,” 
in which the truth of the great African Periplus is proved. ‘ Per- 
haps the very strongest argument in favour of the voyage is that 
which Rennell insists on—viz. the sole circumstance reported by 
the voyagers which Herodotus pronounced incredible, the assertion 
that in one part of it they had the sun on the right hand. And as 
we have always found young students at a loss for the meaning of 
that expression, since naturally it struck them that a man might 
bring sun at any place on either hand, or on neither, we will 
stop sor one moment to explain, that, as in speakin got the right 
or bank of a river, you are always presumed to down the 
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current, so in speaking of the sun you are presumed to place your 
back to the east and accompany him on his daily route. In that 
position it will be impossible for a man in our latitudes to bring the 
sun on his right shoulder, since the sun never even rises to be ver- 
tically over his head. First when he goes south so far as to enter 
the northern tropic, would such a phenomenon be possible; and 
if he persisted in going beyond the equator and southern tropic, 
then he would find all things inverted as regards our hemisphere. 
Then he would find it as impossible, when moving concurrently 
with the sun, not to have the sun on his right hand, as with us to 
realize that phenomenon. Now, it is very clear, that if the E 
tian voyagers did actually double the Cape of Good Hope, so far 
to the south of the equator, then, by mere necessity, this inexpli- 
cable phenomenon (for to them and to Herodotus, with hts theory 
of the heavens, in which there was no equator, no central limit, no 
province of equal tropics on either hand of that limit, it was inex- 
plicable) would pursue them for months in succession.” 
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An apology is due for the constant reference made to Smith’s 
invaluable Dictionary of Antiquities, and Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon; books which in the present day no reader of Herodotus 
should be without. 
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FROM THE TALE OF 10 TO THE DEATH OF CYRUS. 


a. “* Herodotus, the father of history, born at Halicarnassus, 484 
B. C., after travelling over Egypt, Libya, and a great part of Asia, 
Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, returned to his native 
city ; but disgusted with the tyranny of Lygdamis, (either the son 
or grandson of the famous queen Artemisia,) withdrew to Samos, 
where he began his history; parts of which he recited, 456 B. c. 
at the Olympic games;(?) travelled over Greece, and again re- 
cited at the festival of the Panatheneza.(?) (These are alike re- 
jected by D. Chap. 2, and im, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. 
Biog. Hdtus; but see Hist. of Gr. Lit. Hdtus, p. 240.) 444 s.c., goes 
with an Athenian colony to Thurium, in Magna Grecia, where 
he was long occupied with his great work, and where he is sup- 
posed to have died.” (From the Oxford Chron. Tables.) Perhaps 
B. Cc. 408 ; certainly not before, and perhaps a year or two later, 
cf. i. 130, ὃ., and D. p. 33, at the age of at least seventy-seven or 
seventy-eight.—For further information, see Long’s Summary of 
Herodotus, Dahlmann’s Life of Herodotus, the article in Smith’s D. 
of G. and R. Biog., Muller's Literature of Anc. Gr. ch. xix. p. 266, 
and the beautiful ch. Herodotus, in History of Greek Literature, by 
Talfourd, &c., republished from the Encyclopedia Metropol., the 
laborious treatise at the end of Baehr’s edition, or the Preface of 
Wesseling, printed in Gaisford’s Annotations. The first recitation, 
according to Baehr, Heyse, &c., but see D. p. 2, and remarks in 
Introduction, is said to have taken place in OL. 81, 1, B. c. 456, 
at which Thucydides is said to have been present; and the second 
in Ol. 83, 3, 8. c. 445. From his residence at Thurium probably 
arose the difference in the reading of the first line of his work, in 
Aristot. Rhet. iii. 5,1. Schw. quotes the subsequent mention made 
of his country; i. 144; ii. 178; iii. 4; and vii. 99; in the first 
of which passages his impartiality is strongly shown, in stating the 
reason why his native city was excluded from the Dorian Hex- 
apolis (cf. 1. 144, d.) while, in vii. 99, viii. 68, 87, 93, 101, it is 
plain that he feels an honest pride in the wisdom and courage dis- 

layed by the queen, and in the achievements of her small squadron. 
Sec the remarks of D., pp. 4—7. See also a very amusing and in- 
structive article on the Philosophy of Hdtus, in Blackwood’s Mag. 
Jan. 1842. 
B 


2 NOTES ON HERODOTUS. 


ὃ. ἱστορίης. “In spite of the old traditional ‘ Histortarum Libri 
Novem,’ which stands upon all Latin title-pages of Hdtus, we 
need scarcely remind a Greek scholar that the verb icropéw, or the 
noun ἱστορία, never bears in this writer the latter sense of recordi 
and memorializing. The substantive is a word frequently employ: 
by Hdtus; often in the plural number: and uniformly it means 
inquiries or investigations, so that the proper English version of the 
title-page would be—Of the researches made Sy » mine 
books.” [From the art. in Blackwood above referred to.] 

6. ὡς μήτε.---Β. constructs τὰ γενόμ. ἐξ ἀνθρώπων, the deeds achieved 

men. ἐκ causal. The agent (for ὑπὸ) with passive or intransi- 
tive verbs, almost entirely lonic, especially Hdtus, rarely in Attic 
prose. Cf. iii. 62, ἐκ τοῦ M.; vii. 95, ie Bac. Jelf, § 621,3,¢. For 
other instances, cf. ii. 148; vi. 13, 22. Possibly the construction 
may be ἐξίτηλα ἐξ νθρ., obliterated from the memory of man. 

. τά re dANu—cum reliqua [opera], tum ea, que mutui bells causam 
prebuerunt, Wytt. “In the announcement of this historical de- 
sign, Hdtus takes no notice of any previously existing models: 
his wish is, by means of the information he has acquired, to pre- 
serve the histories of men from the destruction with which time 
threatened them, and not to allow the wonderful exploits per- 
formed by Greeks and barbarians to want their due celebrity ; 
(they seemed then to him not to have been celebrated, or at least 
not worthily;) and in the next place his discourse was to be of the 
causes of their mutual animosity.” Ὁ. p. 103. 

Cu. I.—a. οἱ λόγιοι, t. ὁ. The learned tn antiquities and history, his- 
torians, chroniclers, rerum gestarum bene gnart, peritt, docts. B. Cf. 
li. 3, quoted by B. Cf. ii. 77, 6., and iv. 46. 

ὃ. ’EpvOpiic θαλάσσης, t. 6. the Persian Gulf. Cf. i. 180,seq. The 
name is in a wider sense applied to the whole of the sea which lies 
between India, Persia, and Rrabia (see R. p. 197, and cf. i. 202, 2. ; 
iv. 37, a.; ii. 8, α.; 158, c.); and is “ no where exclusively given to 
the Arabian Gulf, which he treats of (ii. 8) and describes (ch. 11) 
as part of the Erythrean.” D. p.61; see also Prid. Conn. pt. i 
bk. 1. “The great Southern Ocean, (cf. iv. 13, ¢.,) which, extend- 
ing itself between India and Africa, washes up to the coast of 
Arabia and Persia, from its appearing of a reddish colour by rea- 
son of the fierceness of the sun-beams constantly beating upon it, 
was therefore called the ‘ Red Sea;’ and this alone was that which 
was truly and properly called so by the ancients; while the Arabian 
Gulf, which hath now obtained that name, was never for any such 
redness of it so called, but throughout the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment it is called Yam Suph, i.e. the Weedy Sea, cf. Exod. x. 19; 
xiii. 18 ; but among the ancient inhabitants of the adjoining coun- 
tries it was called the Sea of Edom, the name given to Esau (Gen. 
xxv. 10). Hence the Greeks, who took this name from the Phe- 
nicians, instead of rendering it the Sea of Edom, or the Idumean 
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Sea, mistook the word Edom to be an appellative, instead of a pro- 
per name, and therefore rendered it ἐρυθρὰ θάλασσα, the Red Sea.” 
A different derivation is given by others. D. says, “the rocks of 
porphyry on the Egyptian side of the Arabian Gulf, supplied a 
natural cause for this appellation, throwing out their red colour far 
into the sea; thus it is readily comprehended why the Persians at 
this day, still firmly retaining the antithesis, call the Mediterranean 
the White Sea.” Others say, from the redness of its sands or 
waters; but probably the derivation given by Prideaux seems the 
correct one; Edom or Esau being the same with the ancient hero, 
or monarch, Erythreeus. Cf. Smith’s C. Ὁ. Eryth. Mare, and on the 
navigation of the Persian Gulf, H. Bab. ch. ii. p. 430. 936 ἡ θάλασσα, 
the Mediterranean, or Augean—on the migration of the Phoenicians, 
cf. vii. 89, 6. 

6. ἐπίθεσθαι---αρρίἰϊοα themselves to. “The commerce of the Pho- 
nicians with Egypt must be considered as a second branch of their 
South land trade. (That with Arabia, with which was interwoven 
a connexion with the rich countries of the South, Ethiopia and 
India, was the first.) Their intercourse with this nation was one 
of the earliest they formed, as Hdtus expressly assures us that the 
exportation of Assyrian and Egyptian wares was the first business 
they carried on.—LKzekiel, xxv. 7, in his picture of Tyrian com- 
merce, forgets not that with Egypt, but even enumerates the wares 
which Tyre obtained from the banks of the Nile. “ Fine cottons 
and embroidered work from Egypt spreadest thou over thy pavi- 
lions; dark blue and purple from the Peloponnesus were thy 
coverings.” Cf. H. Pheenic. ch. iv. 343, seqq. 

d. προεῖχεν draci—excelled tn all points the cities in the, &c., 80 
Schw.,omntbus rebus eminent inter urbes ejus terre, que nunc Grecia 
appellatur. ἅπασι is the dative of the point in which. this city ex- 
celled (“the instrumental dative;”) τῶν [πόλεων ] the genitive of the 
person excelled. Jelf, ξ 604, obs. 1. Avoid therefore following the 
construction given by L. On the date of the appellation of Hellas 
being given to the whole of Greece, cf. Thucyd. i. 3, and read 
Thirlw. i. ch. iv. p. 84. 

6. διατίθεσθαι, set out, arranged for sale. Cf. 1. 194—B. τῶν 
φορτίων. Partitive gen., Jelf, § 533, 3. The force of the particle δὴ in 
Hdtus appears to be equivalent to Zo/ or rather So you see ; it 
recurs from time to time in his story-telling style, to fix or recall 
the reader’s attention. Stephens on Greek Particles, p. 60,—“and 
carrying with them the exports of Egypt and Assyria, they came 
to many other countries, and also, which most concerns us at present, 
(or, and what ts more to our present purpose,) to Argos: now Argos, 
at this time, surpassed in every respect the other cities in the 
country now called Hellas. And the Phenicians having come, as 
we hare said, to this Argos, set out their merchandise for sale.” Cf. 
Jelf, § 724, 1. 

Cu. 11.--. εἴησαν & ἂν οὗτοι Κρῆτες, and they might possibly be 
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Cretans. J elf, § 425, 1.—Probably said, because the Cretans, after- 
wards infamous for their crafty and deceitful character, were δὲ ἃ 
very early date noted for their superiority in naval affairs. Cf. 
Thucyd.i.4. B. With regard to their character for mendacity, it 
is the remark of Coleridge, Introduction to the Study of the Clas- 
sics, that Homer, in the Odyssey, never puts a false tale into the 
mouth of Ulysses, without his adding that he is a Cretan. Cf. the 
proverb quoted by St. Paul, Tit. i. 12. Cf. on the Cretans, i. 173, ὃ. 

ὃ. μακρῇ yni—a war-galley. Possibly, from its use here, we may 
infer that Jason’s expedition was of a piratical nature; as lon 
vessels among the Greeks were generally used for warfare, an 
those of a round form for commerce. See Ships, Smith’s D. of A. 

c. ἀπίκατο---“ est ipsum plusquam perf. cui hic proprius locus 
erat; dauéaro autem est I[onica forma aoristi aut imperfecti, idem 
valens ac ἀπίκοντο." Cf. Matt. Gr. Gr. § 204, 6; Jelf, ὃ 254,2. On 
the position of καὶ, etiam, in διαπρήξ καὶ τἀλλα---ἁρπάσαι, for καὶ 
ἁρπάσαι, cf. Jelf, § 761, 3. 

ἄ. τὸν Κόλχον, the Colchians. The singular is sometimes used in 
a plural force to signify a whole nation. The nation being con- 
sidered as a whole, and represented, as in despotic governments was 
natural, by its head. Jelf, ὃ 354, 2. So τὸν Λυδὸν, τὸν ᾿Αράβιον, τὸν 
Πέρσην, τῷ Τυρίῳ, ὁ Γελωνὸς, ὁ Μακεδὼν, vii. 173, e. 

Cu. III.—a. γενεῆ---οὗ, 11. 142, where Hdtus computed 3 genera- 
tions at 100 years, i. e. 33 years and 4 months for each. The pas- 
sage in the text marks the time between the expedition of the 
Argonauts and the rape of Helen, which Miller computes at about 
40 years. B. On the infin. διδόναι (depending on ἔφασαν implied) 
with an accusative, instead of the verbum jinitum, owing to the 
oratio obliqua, cf. Jelf, § 889, 5. 

ὃ. τοὺς δὲ κι rd... .. but that they [the Trojans], when the mes- 
sengers [of the Greeks] had set forth thts demand, threw tn their [the 
Greeks) teeth the rape of Medea, how that they (the Greeks], when 
they had themselves netther given satisfaction nor had given her 
[Medea] up, when'they [the Trojans] demanded her, yet now [them- 
selves] desired to have satisfaction from others. B. προισχομένων.. 
.. ἀπαιτεόντων. The gen. participle sometimes stands alone, as a 
gen. absolute, without its subject, which is either supplied from the 
context, or, when it is wholly indefinite, a demonstrative pronoun, 
(as in this sentence, αὐτῶν,) or the indefinite words πράγματα, 

ρήματα, ἄνθρωποι, &c., are without difficulty supplied by the mind. 
Jelf, § 696, 3; 894, ὃ. Cf. ix. 58, ὑμῖν .... ἐπαινεόντων τούτους. 

Cu. IV.—a. δῆλα yap «.r.A4.—Some take these words to be 
Hdtus’s own opinion, on which surmise Plutarch, in his Treatise de 
Malig. Herod. p. 586, founds one of his charges. B. thinks that 
they are part of the Persian account of the matter, and doubts 
whether Hdtus meant at the same time to give us his own opinion. 
On ὥρην ἔχειν ἁρπασθ., the attributive gen., cf. Jelf, § 496, obs. 4. 

ὃ. oixsetyrar—hold to belong to them, claim as their own. Cf. i. 
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94, ii. 2, and a 116] passage in ix. 116. Cf. H. Pers. p. 
262; also vii. 5, .6., and ᾿ p. 61. “The Persians, in the true 
oriental spirit of uninquiring indolence, looked upon Africa as 
pert of the body of Asia which belonged to them, and upon 

urope as a portion intended for them, but in which the Greeks 
were pleased to play the master.” See the speech of Xerxes, 
vil. 8. . 

Cu. V.—a. Other passages referring to the tale of Troy, are ii. 

116, seq ἐν vil, 43, 161; ix. 27—B. “ Beyond the fact of the com- 
uest of Troy,” ii. 120, D., p. 76, says “ Hdtus hardly believed any 
ing connected with the particular circumstances of the expedi- 
tion, such as Homer relates them; which, indeed, were by no 
means considered by him as history, nor once made the basis of 
his narrative,” ἄς, Cf. Legend of Troy in E. Hist. of Gr. ch. v. p. 
113—118. Grote’s observations on the historical basis of the legend 
in his Hist. of Gr. I. ch. xv. p. 433, seqq., are well worth reading. 

ὃ. οὐκ ἔρχ. tptwy—TI well not now proceed to set forth. Tov, i. 6. ὃν, 
cui respondet, τοῦτον. B. 

6. in’ iped,—in my time. Cf. Jelf, § 633, II. “The hand of time 
had buried before his (Hdtus’s) eyes what was great and imposing, 
while it had placed the unseen at an amazing elevation. There- 
fore he resolved (for which resolution we are so much indebted to 
him) that, in writing his book, nothing should be disdained on ac- 
count of its smallness.” D. p. 130. 

Ca. VI.—a. ῥέων ἀπὸ μεσαμβρίης. Hdtus’s confused notion of the 
course of the Halys is discussed in Blak. Hdtus, i. note 243. On 
its real course, cf. Smith’s Οὐ. Ὁ. Halys. Cf. also i. 72, where τὰ κάτω 
τῆς ᾿Ασίης corresponds with τὰ ἐντὸς ἼΛλυος here, that is, all Asia 
Minor W. of the Halys; within the Halys, as it would appear to a 
Greek; while τὰ ἄνω τῆς “Ασίης, constantly recurring, means all to 
the E. of the same river; the upper part, as it would appear to a 
Greek coming from the sea-coast of Asia Minor. The Halys, now 
the Kisil-Irmak. B. 

ὃ. τό Κιμμερίων orpdrevpa.—The substance of B.’s note is:—“ The 
expedition here mentioned took place when Ardys, son of Gyges, 
was king of the Lydians, as is manifest from c. 15, who began his 
reign B. c.677. From a comparison of the passages in Hdtus, 
where an invasion of the Cimmerians is mentioned, L. supposes 
there were two distinct irruptions: the first during the reign of 
Ardys, B. c. 699, i. 6, 15; the second at the time of Halyattes and 
Cyaxares, i. 103. These probably refer to one and the same 
invasion, begun under Ardys, and continued till Halyattes, who 
finally expelled them from Asia Minor, B. c. 613. Some derive 
the name from the Hebrew ‘ Kamar, dark, obscure; others, as 
Volney, from the Celtic ‘ Kimr,’ whence the name ‘Cimbri.’” Cf. 
also Thirlw. ii. c. 13, p. 158, 159; andiv. 11, a. On the subjec- 
‘ tion of Ionia, cf. i. 92, a. πρεσβύτερον, earlier. Cf. ii. 2, quoted in 
Blak. Hdtus. 
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Cu. VIT.— a. ἐπιτραφθέντες---18ὲ aor. part. pass. of ἐπιτρέπειν» to 
commit, or intrust to one’s charge, cf. iii. 157. B. The Herachde, 
according. to the command of an oracle, received the kingdom which 
was committed to them, being tntrusted with ἐξ by, or, at the hands 
of, these monarchs, Schw. “The Trojan empire comprised, |. 

estern Mysia, 2. The Phrygian empire, which became a pro- 
vince of the Lydian empire, about 560. 3. The Lydian empire. 
The Lydians (Mzonians) were a branch of the Carian tribe. 
According to Hdtus, three dynasties ruled in Lydia: the Atyade, 
down to 1232; the Heraclidz, down to 727; and the Mermnade, 
down to 557; the first two are almost wholly fabulous, and the 

roper history of Lydia may be said to commence with the last 
ynasty.” H. Manual, p. 25, and 380. Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c. 13, p. 157. 

ὃ, ἐπὶ δύο «. r.\.—during, or, for twenty-two generations. Cf, 
Jelf, § 635, 2, b.; 17. 119. ἐπὲ πολλὸν, for long. B. 

Cu. VIII.—a. ὑπερεείθετο, used to impart to him, ask his advice 
on. Cf. 107, 108. B. 

ὃ. χρῆν yap Kavd.—For tt was fated that misfortune should befall 
Candaules, &c. Cf. ii. 161; iv. 79; v. 92, 4; ix. 109. B. 

c. ὦτα γὰρ κ. τ. λ.---ο Horace, A. P. 180, “Segnius irritant 
animos,” &c. dmorérepa, in an active sense, less belrevtng or trust- 
tng, more mistrustful. S.andL. Ὁ. Cf. ix. 98, ὦ. ποίεε ὅκως---θεήσεαι. 
After ποιεῖν, instead of infin., we sometimes find ὅπως with ind. 
fut., when the notion of taking care is to be expressed. Jelf, § 666, 
obs. 1, ὅρα or Spare, vide, videte, being readily supplied by the mind. 
§ 812, 2. 

Cu. [X.—a. ἀρχὴν, altogether; cf. Jelf, § 580, 2; or, tnde a prin- 
cipto, throughout.—Schw. Cf. i. 86, ἦλθε ἀρχὴν ὁ Σόλων, formerly ; 
so in ii. 27, and 148. μετὰ ἐμὲ ἐσελθόντα. Cf. Jelf, § 696, obs. 4, on 
the participle used to express time. To define any thing as follow- 
ing in time on the action of some other persons, μετὰ is used, as 
μετὰ Σώλωνα οἰχόμενον, i. 34. 

Cu. XI.—a. οὕτω, so. Supposed by Schw. to be said δεικτικῶς, 
as accompanied by the action of the queen, in pointing to the 

ards ready to kill him, if he refused the conditions. B. considers 

It to be said emphatically, so, as he (the king) also ought to die. 
Above ὅκως ἡ Bac. καλέοι. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 843, 2. The opt. used with the 
uncompounded conjunctions dre, &c., very often to express indefinite 
frequency. 

ὃ, μὴ μιν ἀναγκαίῃ κ. τ΄ λ., besought her not to tre him down to the 
necessity of making, i. 6. not to compel him to make such a choice. B. 

‘Cf. ix. 16, dvaye. ἐνδεδεμ., and viii. 22. τοῦ λοιποῦ, for the fulure, 
the temporal gen. Cf. Jelf, § 523, 1. κεῖνον ye. here one alter- 
native is contrasted with the other, γέ is used with the one on 
which the emphasis is to be laid. So in disjunctive sentences with 
4—%, ἤτοι---ἢ, where of two persons one must suffer, or do some- 
thing, yé is joined to the one which is to make the greatest impres- 
sion. § 735, 2. 
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6. ἐπειρώτα. On this form, cf. i. 88, b. φέρε ἀκούσω, come, let me 
hear. The Ist pers. sing. conj. expresses a strong desire, or wish, 
let me. Jelf, § 416, 1. 

Cu. XII.—a. οὐ γὰρ periero—Ion. for μεθίετο. Jelf, § 284. Was 
not let off ; perhaps it may mean, was not allowed to return home. “ It 
is probable, though only to be received as a conjecture, that the 
accession of this last dynasty, the Mermnade, ought to be con- 
sidered as the real foundation of the proper Lydian monarchy, (cf. 
i. 7, a.,) and that this is the historical substance of the tradition, 
that Gyges, the first of the Mermnade, dethroned his master, Can- 
daules. He is said to have been aided by Carian auxiliaries, and 
the Carians looked upon the Lydians as a kindred race, and ac- 
knowledged Lydus as the brother of Car, as well as of Mysus.”— 
Thirlw. ii. p. 158. 

ὃ. τοῦ καὶ ᾿Αρχίλοχος «.r.A. This is considered an interpolation 
by W. and Reiz., but defended by Schw. and B., from the numerous 
other instances, where Hdtus refers to the testimony of poets, as 
ii. 53, to Homer and Hesiod; ii. 156, to Aéschylus; ii. 116, to Ho- 
mer; iii. 38, to Pindar; iii. 121, to Anacreon; iv. 29, to Homer 
Odyss. ; iv. 35, to Olen the Lycian; and v. 95, vi. 52, vii. 6, viii. 
77, for which I am indebted to Schw. and B. The verse to which 
Hdtus probably alludes, is quoted in Arist. Rhet. iii. 17. Οὔ μοι 
τὰ Γύγεω τοῦ πολυχρύσου μέλει. 

6. κατὰ τ. abr. xp.—during the same time, contemporary with. Jelf, 
ὃ 629, ii. 2. 

Cu. XIII.—a. ἐκ rot—ypnor., by the oracle. Cf. Jelf, § 621, 3, d. 
ἐκ causal. The cause, occasion: ἐξ ἔριδος μαχεσϑαι, Homer; but rarely 
of inanimate objects, instead of the instrumental dative ; Hat. vi. 
67, ἐκ τοιοῦδε ὀνείδεος. συνέβησαν ἐς τωὐτὸ... ἣν μὲν δὴ τὸ χρησ. . . 
ἀρχήν" The partisans of Gyges, and the rest of the Lydians, came to 

ts agreement, tf at length the oracle should decide in his favour, 
that he should retain the kingdom; but tf not, that he should give back 
the sovereignty to the Heraclide. On δὴ, cf. Jelf, § 720, 2, d. 

ὃ. Ἡρακλείδῃσι τίσις, vengeance for the Heraclide, Dat. commodi. 
Cf. Jelf, § 597, obs. 1. ἐς τὸν πέμπτον dxdy.—viz Croesus. Cf. i. 
91. W. 

c. xpiv. πρὶν, with the indicative, unt. Cf. Jelf, § 848, 3. 

Cu. XIV.—a. rupavvivoac, when he had obtained the kingdom; ὦ 
cf. Herm. ad Viger. p. 774, who renders, regnum occupavil et 
misit. B. 

ὃ. ἀλλ᾽ Sea piv... πλεῖστα, but his offerings at Delphi are ex- 
tremely numerous. The word ὅσα is by some joined to πλεῖστα, 
and regarded as similar to ἀμήχανον door. It is thus viewed by Jelf, 
§ 823, obs. 7, ““ as a contraction of the Principal and relative clauses,” 
like θαυμαστὸν ὅσον. This is objected to by B., on the ground that 
ὅσα is usually put ier the word to which it is attached, and not, 
as here, before. e therefore follows Matth. Gr. Gr. § 445, e¢., 
taking the order to be ἀλλ᾽ ὅσα μὲν ἀργύρου ἀναθήματά ἐστι [τοὐτων], 
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ταῦτά οἱ πλεῖστα ἔστι ἐν Δελφοῖσι, but the greatest part of the offerings 
of silver at Delphi are his. That Hdtus visited Delphi, is evident. 
See D. p. 40. oi, dat. commodi. Jelf, § 597. 

6. παρεξ, besides. Two prepositions joined together. Cf. Jelf, § 640, 
3, quoted in iii. 91, 6. ἄλλον re, both other gold, i. 6. worked into other 
offerings. On the weight of the golden bowls, cf. iii. 95, where 
the value of gold in comparison with silver, is stated to be as 13 to 
I; hence 30 talents of gold = 390 of silver, and the talent of silver 
being worth £225, the of silver, or the 30 of gold, = £87,750, 
according to L. B. 

d. ἀληθ. Ady. χρεωμένῳ, recte estumanti ; ypewp. the dat. commodi. 
Cf. Jelf, § 599, 1, Dat. expressing reference to, Whenany thing is 
spoken of with especial reference to any person or thing, as-if he 
or it were interested, and in some sort benefited therein, (or the 
contrary,) the dativus commodi or incommodi is used. Cf. i. 51, a., 
vi. 33, 11]. 90, vii. 143. «θησαυρός, treasury. Cf. iv. 162. One of the 
cells in the temple, in which the offerings of kings or states were 
deposited. On Cypselus, see v. 92. 

6. μετὰ Midny. Probably Midas ITI., circ. B. c. 800; but almost 
all the Phrygian monarchs were called either Midas or Gordius ; 
cf. the Oxf. Chron. Tables. Five kings are mentioned of the 
name of Midas; Gyges B. c. 716. 

Sf. ic τὸν κι το d.—in which he used to come and sit in public, and, &c. 
On ἐς cf. iii. 62, a., and similar instances in Jelf, § 646, 1. 

9. iri—t rwvvpinv—surnamed after him who dedicated them. On 
ἐπὶ with a gen. Causal: the occasion, or author of any thing, καλεῖσθαι 
ἐπί τινος, to be named after some one, or something, whereon, as it 
were, the name rests, ef. Jelf, § 633, 3, ὃ., and on the acc. éxwy, 
accusative of equivalent notion, Jelf, § 548, ὁ. 

Cua. XV.—a. Κιμμέριο. Expulsion of the Cimmerians from 
Europe by the Scythians, Β. c. 634; taking of Sardis by them, Β. c. 
633; cf. iv. 11, a. On the Cimmerians, cf. note 8, on ch. 6. 

ὃ. ἤθεα 8. ἤθη, seats, fized halntations, an Homeric word. Σάρδις, 
Tonic acc. pl.; 80 πόλις, ὄφις, &c., elsewhere in Hdtus.—B. Cf. Jelf, 
8 101, obs. 5, and iii. 7, πίστις ; 11. 58, πανηγύρις. ἐπὶ τούτου rup., 
voile he reigned over, &c. On ἐπὶ with gen. temporal, cf. Jelf, § 633, 
i, 2. 

Cnr. XVI.—a. οὗτος δὲ Κναξάρῳ x. r.A.—Cf. 1.74. Ardys, grand- 
father to Alyattes, kg of Lydia, was contemporary with Phraortes, 
father of Cyaxares, kg of Media. Ardys died B. c. 628: hence 
Hdtus’s account is consistent with chronology. 

ὃ. Σμύρνην... κτισθεῖσαν---ΟἿ.1. 149, a., 150, a. 

δ. οὐκ ὡς ἤθελεν ἀπήλλαξεν---!δὲ retired not as he wished, i. e.1n a 
manner quite contrary to his wishes. Cf. viit. 68, e.; and i. 32, Πολλὰ 
... τὰ pyre ἐθέλει, and Eurip. Androm. 1168.—B. 

Cu. ΧΎΤΙ. α. καρπὸς indicat fructus satorum, the corn, or grain 
of any kind which was sowed, B., not the frutt of trees. 

ὃ. bxd.... dvdpntov—under the accompaniment of (i. e. to the 
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sound of) pipes and lyres, and the masculine and feminine flute. Cf. vii. 
22, ix. 98, &c.; Jelf, § 639, i. 2, d. αὐλὸς avdp.. probably like the 
Roman 7%bia dextra, played with the right hand, which gave a 
basssound. αὐλὸς γυν. to the Tibia sintstra, played with the left hand, 
in the treble cleff, resembling a woman’s voice. B. Cf. Smith’s D. 
of A.; Paradise Lost, i. 532 and 550. 

6. ὡς---ἀπίκοιτο, 80 often as he might come. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 843, 2, on 
the optat. expressing tndefintle frequency. οὔτε θύρας anéiona.—Cf. 
πὶ. 159, on the taking of Babylon. Schw. 

ὦ. τῆς yap... . dxexpdreov.— Miletus and Phocea flourished 

een 800—500 Miletus is said to have had a hundred colo- 
nies in the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and the Palus Meotis, 
and ranked next to Tyre and Carthage.” Oxford Tables, p. 8. On 
Miletus and its colonies, read H. P. A. § 77, 78; and Thirlw. ii. 
pp. 85, 104, &c. ὅκως ty. Cf. Jelf, § 805. Final substantival clause 
introduced by ὡς, ἢ order that, ὅπως, ἵνα, &c. 

Cu. XVILI.—a. rpdpara—overthrows, disasters, cf. vi. 132, iv. 
160, vi. 233, and Hom. Odyss. xxi. 293, Οἷνός ce τρώει μελιηδὴς 
c.r.r. B. 

b. cat γὰρ δὴ .... συνδιήνεικαν.---- 6 date of this war appears 
unknown. All three states were Ionian colonies, of which there 
were twelve principal ones, between which the festival of the 
Panionia, held at the temple of the Heliconian Neptune at Mycale, 
cf. i. 142, b., 148, a., served as a bond of union; though Hermann 
remarks, they were not only, generally speaking, independent, 
both often engaged in mutual hostilities. Gf v. 99, and H. P. A. 
§ 77, note 21, dre μή, except, properly οὐδὲν ὅτι μὴ. Cf. Jelf, § 743, 2, 
on the use of οὐ and μή in dependent sentences. 

Cu. XIX.—a. ᾿Ασσησίης----Β0 ealled from Assesus, the name of a 
small town or village in the territory of Miletus (see end of ch.) 
where the temple of the goddess stood. B. On the accus. ἐπίκλησιν, 
cf. Jelf, § 579, 2 

b. αὐτῷ ... . πέμψαντα.---ΟΥ. c. 3. “Ἕλλησι δόξαι .... πέμψαντας, 
~ and ce, 37, iv. 81, v. 109. B. Cf. Jelf, § 675. Participles or adjec- 
tives after infin., which ought to be in the same case (gen. or dat.) as 
the object of the verb to which they refer, are often in the accus., 
because they are not considered as referring to that object, but as 
separated from it, and as belonging to the accusative implied in 
the infinitive to which they are joined. 

Cu. XX.—a, τῷ . .. . τυραννεύοντι.---Οἡ the origin of Despotisms 
in Greece, cf. i. P. A. §§ 63—65, and 72, the reference to 
Arnold’s Rome, in i. 59, 6. and Thirlw. i. c. 10, p. 403. Read also 
an article on “the Grk Despot,” in a review of Grote’s Gr. in Edinb. 
Review for Jan. 1850. Neither Hermann nor B. considers that 
Thrasybulus was one of those entitled “ Aisymnetes,” magistrates 
invested with unlimited power, (Aristot. Pol. iv. 8, 2,) for the pur- 
pose of moderating adverse factions, as was Pittacus in Mitylene. 
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The name “ Asymnete” was however given in some places, as in 
Cyme and Chalcedon, to the regular magistrates. 

ὃ. ὅκως .... βουλεύηται---ἰδαΐ he, (Thrasybulus,) having had pre- 
wus information, might form some. plan with regard to the present 
conjuncture.—ri depends upon βουλεύηται. Cf. Jelf, § 810, on the 
conjunctive and opt. with ἄν. To the final conjunctions ὡς, ὅπως, 
μή, and ἵνα, the modal adverb ἂν is frequently (especially in Hdtus) 
added, pointing to some (generally not expressed) condition. 

Cu. XL a. é—n ἐς τὴν “Μιλητον ἣν --- 80 then the messenger 
went to and arrived at (was at) Miletus. Cf. Jelf, § 646, 1, quoted 
in ill. 62, a. v. 38, ἐς Λακεδαίμονα ἐγίνετο, and παρ. ἐς ᾿Αττικὴν, and 
i. 14, f. 

0. 7 va λόγον, all the matter, the whole business. λόγος like ῥῆμα, 
the thing spoken of, the subject or matter of the λόγος. ξ, and f. D. 
Cf. i. 127, τοῦ λογόν μετέσχον, had to do with the matter, were in the 
secret. τὰ μέλλοι, cf. § elf, § 802,8. The opt. used when it is only 
a suspicion, or a persuasion of the probability of any thing falling 
short of being an actual fact. Cf. 111. 68, ὡς οὐκ ein w.r.X. 

C. κώμῳ x. τ. r.—feasting, revelling, ἐπεὰν κ. τι λ. Cf. Jelf, § 841, 3. 

Cu. XXII.—a. ὅκως---δὴ, that forsooth. Jelf, § 722, 2. .τὰ δὴ---- 
which straightway, &c. Jelf, ὃ 721, 1. τὸν λεὼν τετρύσθαι «. τ. X.that 
the people had been reduced, worn out, to the extremity of distress. 
Cf. Hom. Odyss. xvii. 387, B. On ἤκουε with gen., cf. Jelf, § 

ὃ. ἐπ’ ᾧ re ξείνους . . . . elvac—On condition of their being, &c. 
Cf. Jelf, § 867, 2. On the tie of hospitality among the Greeks, cf. 
H. P. A. § 15, View of the Political State of Greece before the 
Historical Times. Even the prisoner taken in war, after paying 
ransom, was dopikevoc. Cf. also the View of the Social State among 
the Greeks, in Coleridge’s Introd. to the Classics, and Hospitium 
in Smith’s D. of A. 

Cu. XXIII.—a. Mepiavdpoc—Cf. iii. 48, ὃ. seqq., v. 92, d. and m., 
and Miller Dor. i. p. 188. Κορίνθου, relative gen. after érup. Cf. 
Jelf, § 502, 505. 

ὃ. AéoGioo—mentioned as Arion belonged to Lesbos, where Me- 
thymna stood. ‘B. 

6. ᾿Αρίονα x. r.4.—B. defends this digression, Ist, as the tale is to 
the credit of a Greek state, which applies to many other of the 
Herodotean digressions, and 2nd, as teaching that no crime could 
escape the vengeance of heaven. On the story of Arion cf. Virg. 
Ecl. viii. 56, and Georg. iii. 6. Its origin is explained by L. from 
the vessel, which probably picked up Arion when cast into the sea, 
having the figure-head of a dolphin.—ovderb¢, relative gen. Cf. 
Jelf, § 502, 3. On τῶν (= ὧν) spite «. r.d., gen. by Attraction, cf. 
Jelf, § 822, 1. Cf. iv. 73, a. 

a. διθύραμβον.----Α great impetus was given to choral poetry by 
its application to the dithyramb, or old Bacchic song. his 
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ancient Bacchanalian performance, the origin of which is, at any 
rate, earlier than Arcinlochus, who, in one of the fragments of his 
poetry, says that “he knows how to lead off the dithyramb, the 
beautiful song of Dionysus, when his mind is inflamed with wine,” 
(Athen. xiv. p. 628,) seems to have been a hymn sung by one or 
more of a κῶμος, or irregular band of revellers, to the music of the 
flute. Arion was the first who gave a regular choral or anti- 
strophic form to the dithyramb. This improvement was introduced 
at Corinth (Herod. i. 24; Pindar, ΟἹ. xii. 18 or 25, with the notes 
of the commentators). The choruses, which ordinarily consisted 
of fifty men or youths, danced in a ring round the altar of Diony- 
sus. Hence they were termed cyclic choruses (κύκλιοι χοροί), and 
dithyrambic poets were understood by the term κυκλιοδιδάσκαλοι. 
This also explains the name Cycleus, given to the father of Arion 
(Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 204). Smith’s Ὁ. of A. Chorus. See 
more under Tragedia.—rai διθ---ποιήσ.---ὀνομάσαντα---διδάξ. the first 
whom we know, who composed, and named, and brought out the Dithy- 
ramb, &e. διδάσκειν, like ducere fabulam, is pecul. used of the Dithy- 
rambic and dramatic poets, who taught the actors their parts and 
superintended the getting up and bringing out of their pieces. S. 
and L.D. Cf. Hor. A. P. 288, “ Vel qui preetextas vel qui docu- 
ere togatas.” Cf. Theatre of the Greeks, p. 235, and on the 
derivation of the term Dithyramb, sect. i. p. 3, of the same 
work. 

Ca. XXIV.—a. ὁρμᾶσθαι w.r.r., accordingly he was going to 
sail from, ὅς. Stephens on Greek Particles, p. 107, seqq. ἐν τῷ 
πελάγει, when now out at sea, i.e. beyond the harbour. Schw. On 
διαχρᾶσθαι, cf.i. 110, a2. οὕκων δὴ πείθειν. Infin. in oratio obliqua, 
(they say that) he did not indeed persuade them. In Greek one or 
more dependent clauses in a narration may stand as an oratto ob- 
ligua in the accus. and infin., depending on a verb of saying, &c., 
expressed or implied, instead of the verbum jfinitum. Jelf, ὃ 889.. 
τὴν ταχίστην, generally explained by ὅδον supplied, but according 
to Jelf, § 891, obs. 2, by ἐκπήδησιν. In many phrases the subst. 
suppressed after the adj. is implied in the verb. So that this is 
brachylogy, rather than ellipse. 

b. περιδέειν κι τ. λ.---ἴο allow him to stand and sing. Cf. Jelf, § 
664, A., on the infinitive (without the article) as the object after 
the verb. B. refers cxev to the ὀρθοσταδίας, the long garment reach- 
tng to the ancles, worn by the Citharede. On κατεργάσασθαι, cf. ix. 
106, α., and on καὶ τοῖσι ἐσελθεῖν γὰρ ἡδονὴν κ΄ τ. λ., cf. Jelf, § 786, 
obs. 6, quoted in ix. 109, ὃ. . 

c. νόμον τόν ὄρθιον--- Το Orthian strain, so called from being per- 
formed in a high key, the voice of the performer being raised and 
clear. Blomfield, A‘sch. Pers. Gloss. v. 395. It appears to have 
been particularly intended for the flute or cithara, and to have 
been played in quick time. B. An air of sharp, stirring tone, like 
our military muse. 8. and L. D. 
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d. we εἶχε, just ashe was. Cf. Matth. ὃ 337. Tenarus, C. Ma- 
tapan s. Maina. B . 

6. ἀνακῶς ἔχειν κι τ. 2d. ΒυΌ. λέγουσι---[ἀσιν) eum curam mtendisse 
‘in nautas ; looked carefully for, kept a sharp look-out for, the sailors. 
ἀνακῶς, t. g. ῥυλακτικῶς, ἐπιμελῶς, cf. vill, 109, 6. Schw. and Jelf, 
§ 496, Causal. Gen. On the construction of ὡς . . .. παρεῖναι 
αὐτοὺς, cf. Matth. ὃ 538. “The accusative with, the infinitive is 
also used after particles which begin a protasis, and in construc- 
tion with the relative—both in the oratio obliqua; Herod. i. 94. 
(λέγοντες) τοὺς Λυδοὺς κ΄ τ᾿ Δ. ef. 1, 24; viii. 111, 118, 135. 

J. ἱστορέεσθαι, that they were asked. “ Passiva notione accipien- 
dum, in activa enim notione usurpatum nusquam utique, nec apud 
Nostrum, nec apud alium Scriptorem reperiri arbitror.” δοῦν. 
ὡς εἴη re x.7.d. Cf. Jelf, § 802, 2, on the indic. and opt. in de- 
pendent sentences. The opt. used where the thing spoken of is 
represented as an uncertainty, ἃ supposition. 

g. περὶ ᾿Ιταλίην, 1 Italy. Cf.c. 27. περὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 632, πὶ. 1. περὶ, with acc. frequently with verbs of rest, to ex- 
press, a8 it were, a circular extension through space—round, at, 
through. Cf. iii. 62. περὶ Aly. and round Egypt. vii. 131, περὶ 
Πιερίην, in Prerta, 

h. ἀνάθημα «.r..—Ahian, Nat. Animal. xii. 45, gives the in- 
scription on the base of the statue: 

᾿Αθανάτων πομπᾶισιν ᾿Αρίονα, Κύκλονος indy, 

Ἔκ Σικελοῦ πελάγους σῶσεν ὄχημα τόδε. 
The hymn Arion is said to have composed is given in Brunck’s 
Analectt. vol. iii. p. 327. B. From “this the Lesbians say,” it 
is evident that Hdtus visited their island. Cf. D.p.43. It is 
plain that he also visited Corinth. Ib. p. 42. 

Cu. XXV.—a. ὑποκρητηρίδιον, a saucer for the silver goblet. κολ- 
λητὸν, probably tnlaid or damasked with iron: θέης ἄξιον x. τ. X. 
would be inapplicable, if the meaning were merely, according to 
B., ferruminatum, soldered, or welded to tt. L. and S. and L. D. 

6. διὰ xavrwy—Throughout, among all. Cf. Jelf, § 627, 3, 9. διὰ 
Causal. Value. Iliad xii. 104, ὁ δ᾽ ἔπρεπε καὶ διὰ πάντων. Cf, also viii. 
37, ὃ. and vii. 83, κόσμον---διὰ πάντων Π. pracipuo cultu inter om- 
nes eminebant ; there quoted. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. ᾿Εφέσιοι «. τ. A. Pindarus, whose mother was 
daughter of Alyattes, (consequently he was nephew to Crcesus,) 
was at this time, B. c. 560, tyrant of Ephesus. See Thirlw. ii. p. 
162. On the dedication of the town, cf. Asch. vii. c. Theb. 203, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὖν θεοὺς rode τῆς ἁλούσης πόλεος ἐκλέιπειν λόγος. The intention 
of the Ephesians was, by thus consecrating their town, to compel 
the goddess to aid them, and prevent her desertion, by means of 
having thus united her safety to that of the city. B. So Polycrates 
consecrated the island of Rhenza to Apollo, Thucyd. iii. 104; and 
the Tyrians chained Hercules to Moloch, lest the former should 
desert their town. See Life of Alexander, Family Lib. c. vii. p. 132. 
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Ca. XXVII.—a. Βίαντα x.7.\.—Both Bias and Pittacus lived 
in the time of Croesus. 

ὃ. περὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα «. τ. λ.--- περὶ, in; cf. i. 24, g. τι--- εώτερον 
περὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα, any thing new, 1. 6. newer than has yet happened. 
Cf. Jelf, § 784. We often find in Greek the comparative used with- 
out any object of comparison, so that where we use the positive, 
they use the comparative. The cause thereof seems to be, that 
the Greek had the power, by a sort of instinct, or by experience, 
of defining in his mind the proper or usual size or degree of any 
thing; so that whatever went beyond or fell short of this size or 
degree, presented itself to his mind in the relation of greater or 
less: hence the comparative is used in Greek where we use the 
positive and the adverbs too, very, rather, somewhat ; the compari- 
son being made with reference to some such thought as, than t¢ was 
before—usual—fitiing—right, &c., more or less clearly present to 
the speaker’s mind, and sometimes expressed in words; as, Hdtus 
vi. 84, μεζόνως. 1. 91, ἀμείνονος ---- ὑποδεεστέρον. 111. 145, ὑπομαργό- 
τερος, &c. ἄς. 

6. Al γὰρ «.r.4.—On this Homeric expression B. compares Odyss. 
ill, 205, αἱ γὰρ ἐμοὶ---θεοὶ παραθεῖεν, and Odyss. xiv. 273, Αὐτὰρ ἐμοὶ 
Ζεὺς αὐτὸς ἐνὶ φρεσὶ τοῦτο νόημα ποίησ. On the circumlocution ἐπὶ 
Λυδῶν παῖδας for ἐπὶ Λυδούς, like Homer’s υἷες and κοῦροι ᾿Αχαιῶν, cf. 
Matth. § 530. 

d. dpwpevo.—Schw. conjectures ἀειράμενοι, postquam vela ventis 
dederint, but the common reading is defended by Letronne, quoted 
by B., on the ground that Hdtus is wont often to employ a partici- 
ple, either of the same verb which just before had been used in 
the infinitive, or at least of a cognate verb; so that dow. is here 
used instead of εὐχόμενοι, desirous, wishing eagerly, to avoid the 
repetition. 

6. ---τῶν---οἰκημένων EA\jvwy, in behalf of the Greeks who dwell on 
the mainland. Cf. Jelf, § 368, a. Remarks on the deponent verbs. 
So οἰκημένος for οἰκῶν, i. 27, vii. 21, οἱ---κατοικημένοι, and immedi- 
ately afterwards in a passive sense, ὁ ydp”AOwex.r.d. i. 96, 127, 
172, vill. 115, and 11. 102. δουλώσας ἔχεις, cf. Jelf, § 692. "Eye in 
the sense of to be, to hold oneself, forms, when joined with a parti- 
ciple agreeing with the subject, an apparent periphrasis for the 
simple verb, as it cannot be said to supply any definite form there- 
of, but expresses the continuance of the action when already begun, 
asin Latin habere with a pass. part. in acc., as rem aliquam pertrac- 
tatam habere. Cf. i. 27, 28; iii. 65. Soph. Ant. 22. CE. R. 371. 

Ca. XX VIIIT.—a. ἐντὸς κι τ. λ.-ἰ. e. to the West, between the 
river and the Mediterranean ; see i. 6, a. 

6. Avéoi—Schw. and B. retain this word, considering this as an 
enumeration of the nations over which Croesus reigned, and that 
the Lydians are put first, as those over whom he first was monarch, 
while the others were afterwards added to his empire. Cf. on Lydia 
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the ref. in i. 93,a. The Chalybes, cf. vii. 76, a., are not to be con- 
founded with the nation of that name beyond the Halys, whose 
first seat was about the Araxes, and who extended their dwellin 
to the mountains near the Euxine Sea, and are often called Chal- 
deans. They are described in H. Pers. ch. i. p. 87. The Thracians 
are to be understood of the Asiatic Thracians, cf. iii. 90, divided 
into the Thynians and Bithynians who migrated from Europe, 
formerly called 8 onians, from the river of that name. Cf. vii. 
75, and H. Pers., ch. i. p. 79. 

Cu. XXIX.—a. σοφισταί, wise statesmen, sages. ὃ. and L. Ὁ. 
This word, afterwards a term of reproach, is used here as an hon- 
ourable title, cf. ii. 49, iv. 95. On the Sophists, in the later sense, 
cf, Thirlw. iii. c. 24, p. 326, and Grote’s dissertation on the So- 
phists in vol. viii. p. 479, seqq. of his History of Gr. There is a 
critique of this last in the Edinb. Rev. for July, 1851, and in App. 
ii. of Sheppard’s Theophrastus. 

_ ὅ. ὡς ἕκαστος x. τ. A.—ut quisque eorum advensret, 1. e. suo quisque 
constlio et tempore, sive, pro se quits Poterat etiam simpliciter 
dicere ὡς ἕκαστος. Sic. c. 114, de Gyro puero, we ἑκάστῳ κ. τ. λ. et 
Thucyd. i. 15, 89. Wyttenb. Cf. Jelf, § 870, obs. 6. 

ὃ. κατείχοντο---χρήσεσϑαι---τοὺς ἄν---θῆται. Cf. particularly Jelf, § 
887. Conjunctive in oratio obliqua—iva μή---ἀναγκασθῆ, cf. Jelf, § 
744,1. In all jimal and conditional clauses introduced by iva, we, 
ὅφρα, or εἰ, &c., μή (not od) is always used, as these clauses depend 
‘ entirely on the principal. 

ad. τοὺς dv.... Ofjrat—On the conjunctive here with ἄν, cf. 
Jelf, § 829, 4. 

Cu. XXX.—a. ἐκδημήσας ὁ Σόλων. It is a disputed point, whether 
this interview could have taken place. The legislation of Solon is 
generally placed B. c. 594, and Croesus’ reign, B. c. 560. Schultz, 
quoted by B., concludes that the journey of Solon cannot be put 
later than from Β. c. 575—565, as he must have returned to Athens 
before the year Β. c. 561, when Pisistratus was not yet in power ; 
hence Solon’s visit to Sardis cannot have taken place when Croesus 
was on the throne, unless we follow L., that Croesus was associated 
on the throne by his father, Alyattes, during the life-time of the 
latter, B. c. 574. Cf. i. 86, a. and Thirlw. ii. p. 161. “ Those who 
would fain find historical truth in a delightful story told by Hdtus, 
of a visit paid by Solon to the court of Croesus, are willing to col- 
lect from these hints, that the Athenian sage, though he could not 
on any reasonable calculation have seen the son of Alyattes on the 
throne, might have found him associated with his father in the 
government, and perhaps flushed with recent victory, when he 
warned him of the inconstancy of fortune, and disclosed to him the 
secret of human happiness.” καὶ δὴ καὶ---παρὰ Κροῖσον. Cf. Jelf, § 
724, 1. καὶ δὴ used to introduce the most important member of a 
sentence, or when a particular follows an universal: καὶ δὴ καὶ, and 
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what’s more. On the character of Solon, his reforms, &c., cf. an 
excellent article on Grote’s Gr. in Edinb. Review for Jan. 1850, 
and Grote iii. p. 208. 

b. imorpepiwe — accurate, diligenter: ad κοίφ, Jacobs. supplet 
γνώμῳ, i. 6. gua tandem ratione (ductus) judicas, δὲς. Eodem modo ex- 
plicanda sunt, 7, ταύτῃ et alia id genus. B. 

6. τοῦ βίου εὖ ἥκοντι, being well off for, or, as regards, life. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 528, gen. of position, used when the notion of position (local, moral, 
or temporal) is determined by its relation to something else, which 
is in the genitive. So the adverbs and adjectives εὖ, καλῶς, we, 
πῶς, Swe, and others, when joined with the verb ἔχειν, (ἥκειν, 
Hdt.,) sometimes also εἶναι and κεῖσθαι, take a gen. of that from the 
antecedent conception whereof, and relation whereto, the notion of 
the good or bad state or position arises; as in vi. 116, ὡς ποδῶν 
εἶχον, it is from a notion of the properties of the πόδες that the 
notion of the state expressed by ὡς ἔχειν is formed. Cf. v. 20, καλῶς 
ἔχειν μέθης, to be well off for strong drinking, to be pretty drunk, viii. 
107, ix. 59, 66. Cf. also i. 102, 149, viii. 111. ὡς τὰ κι τι λ. a8 pros- 
perously as things go, as 1s possible, among us. Cf. Jelf, § 869, 5. 

d. γενομένης γὰρ «. r..—Perhaps not againet the Eleusinians, 
but at Eleusis, against the Megarians. riginally the Megarid 
was a district of Attica, and formed one of the four ancient divisions 
of the country. When the Heraclide returned (eighty years after 
Bell. Troj.) the Athenians lost it to the Dorians; hence the Athe- 
nian hatred, and the ψήφισμα enacted inst the Megarians; εἷς. 
Thucyd. i. 139; Aristoph. Acharn. 533. Miiller’s Dor. vol. i. p. 102. 
Thacyd. ii. 15, speaks of a battle between the Athenians and the 
Eleusinians, but as that took place under Erectheus, Solon could 
hardly have referred to it, so long before his own time, speaking 
as he does of Tellus. On the loss of the Megarid, see v. c. 76, b., 
and H. P. A. § 18, note 10, and ὃ 92, note 9, and Smith’s C. Ὁ. 
Me An expedition against the Megarians is also mentioned 
in 1. 59, infra. 

Cu. XXXI.—a. τὰ κατὰ «.r.d. B. inclines to understand λέγων 
after Τέλλον, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. ὃ 421; and after προετρέψατο to un- 
derstand πρὸς rd ἐρωτᾷν, i. 6. tmpulit ad querendum sc. plura. οἱ δὲ 
σῴι βόες, thetr oxen. The dattvus commodi, with possessive and 
attributive notions. Cf. Jelf, § 597, obs. 1; cf. i. 92, ἀναθ. Κροίσῳ, 
and ii. 17, ὃ. 

ὃ. ἐκκληϊόμενοι δὲ τῇ Gpy—tempore exclust, hindered by (want of) 
time, S. L. D.. viz. from waiting any longer; their mother being 
priestess of Juno, and being obliged by law to be present at the 
temple, and to be drawn thither by a yoke of oxen. 

c. ἐν rita τούτῳ ἔσχοντο, rested in this end, or termination of their 
life. Jelf. lit. were held by,i.e. met with. Cf. Jelf, § 365, 2, on the 
apparent use of the 2nd aor. mid. for the passive. | 

ὅπ. XXXII.—a, δευτερεῖα y. οἷσ.,) that he would obtain (εἰ μὴ 
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ἀριστεῖα, which had been already assigned) the second place then. 
Jelf, § 737, 8. 

ὃ. οὕτω τοι ἀπέῤῥιπται, has been so utterly rejected, considered as 
nothing by you. 

c. τὸ θεῖον πᾶν ἐὸν φθονερόν.---80 in iii. 40; vii. 46; vii. 10, § 5, 
quoted by B., who shows, from the last of these references, how we 
are to understand Hdtus; viz. with V., that by φθόνος is meant 
Divine vengeance (νέμεσις, c. 34) sent upon those, who, puffed up 
by exalted station or continual prosperity, forget that they are but 
men; to the end that they may learn modesty and moderation ; 
and in this way the Deity 1s said to be φθονερὸς, “an abaser of him 
that exalts himself.” Cf. Pind. Olymp. viii. 113, sub fin.; xiii. 
34; Pyth. x. 31; and Isth. vii. 55 (ed. Heyne). That Hdtus en- 
tertained just notions of the Divine Providence for man’s good, is — 
manifest from iti. 108. 

d. τὰ μὴ τις ἐθέλει---τὰ τε οἷα pye.r.r Cf. Jelf, § 742, 2, on the 
use of μή in dependent sentences. Cf. also i. 16, ὁ. 

6. ἐς yap... προτίθημι----] set at the utmost, i.e. I set the term of 
man’s life at 70 years at the utmost. Cf. Psal. xc. 10. In the next 
sentence, on the number of days in the 70 years, occurs a difficulty 
that has given rise to a variety of conjectural emendations of the 
text. The years being 70, produce 25,200 days, the intercalary 
month not being reckoned, which, if taken in every two years, gives 
35 months for the 70 years, and each of these months being calcu- 
lated at 30 days, the sum of them will be 1050 additional days, so 
that 25,200 + 1050 — 26,250 days altogether. Now, if the first 
calculation is right, viz. 70 years = 25,200 days, Solon must have 
made the year consist of 360 days; but if the second also is cor- 
rect, viz. 35 months x 30 = 1050, his year would contain 375 days, 
which is both too long by 10 days, and would lead to a confusion 
of the seasons. Now Hdtus himself, elsewhere, iii. 90, fixes the 
year at 360 days; and in ii. 4, says that the Greeks inserted the 
intercalary month every third, and not every second year.’ Some 
suppose that Solon, in this calculation, reckoned according to the 
Lydian year, each consisting of 350 days, and each intercalary 
month of 15 days, so as to make the first number 24,500 days, 
which + 1050 = 25,550; but this solution, as well as the one given. 
by Wyttenb., must necessitate an alteration in the text. In the 
notes in Schw., B., and G., the conjectures are given at full length. 
ἐμβ. μηνὸς μὴ γεν. supposing the tntercalary month be not added. 
‘On the use here of μὴ (and not od) when a participle or adjective 
can be resolved into a conditional clause, expressing a supposed 
vase, cf. Jelf, § 746, 2, and v. 35, 6. 

f. πᾶν... συμφορή, homo, quantus est, fortune casibus est obnoxtus. 
Schw. Mants every whit made up of changes and chances, is wholly 
a chapter of accidents. On the masc. subject in apposition with a 
fem. predicate, cf. Jelf, ὃ 382, 1, quoted in iv. 50, 5. 
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g. δυοῖσι πρόεχει .. « « « . πολλοῖσι.---ΟΥ, Aristot. Eth. vii. 13. 
h. πρὶν δ᾽ ἂν τελευτήσῃ, κ. τ. λ.---ΟἽἿ. Soph. (Κα. Tyr. sub fin., be- 
inning “ ὥστε θνητὸν ὄντ᾽ ἢ κι τ. λ.,) and Eurip. Androm. ν. 100. Β. 
Ovid. Metam. iii, 136, ultima semper Expectanda dies homini, &c., 
and the criticism of Solon’s opinion in Ethics i. c. 10. . 

t. παρ᾽ ipoi—in my opinion. Tapa with dat. Ist, Local. Cf. iv. 
53; vii. 150. 2nd, Causal, (as here,) to express standing before a ' 
person as a judge, and submitting to his decision or sentence. 

elf, § 637, ii. 2. So iti. 160, παρὰ Δαρείῳ κριτῇ : and iii. 86. On 
δίκαιός ἐστὶ x. τ΄ Δ.) deserves to bear, Jelf, ὃ 677. 

Cu. XXXIII.—a. Ταῦτα λέγων τῷ Kpoiow—G. and B. Here 
Solon is nominat. to ἐχαρίζετο and ἀποπέμπεται, pass., he 18 dismissed ; 
δόξας, appearing to him, i. 6. to Croesus, to whom μὲν refers. Read- 
ing λέγοντι and Κροῖσος, then ἐχαρίζετο is bestowed no favours upon 
him, Kpoioog the nom. to it, and ju» refers to Solon, and ἀποπέμ- 
werat, Mid., dismisses him, i. 6. Solon; δόξας, thinking him, i. 6. So- 
lon, to be,&c. According to B. and G., reading οὔτε ἐχαρίζετο, he 
(Solon) neither gratified him by flattery, ὅτε. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a. Μετὰ δὲ Sod. oly.— Cf. i. 9, a. ὡς εἰκάσαι, ut con- 
tcere licet. Cf. Viger, p. 205, 744, Ὁ. and Jelf, § 864, 1. 

ὃ, κωφός, dumb. Cf. i, 85, where the young man is called ἄφωνος, 
and i. 47, in the oracle, κῶφος and od φωνέων are connected in the 
same sense. Later writers add the sense of deafto the word, but 
Hdtus uses it only in the former signification. There is nothing 
to hinder the conclusion that the young prince was both κῶφος, 
dumb, and διεφ. τὴν ἀκοήν, deaf. B. 

c. ἀπολέει μιν, he will lose him. fut. for ἀπολέσει. 

d. συνένησε, heaped them up together. Cf. i. 50, 86. 

Cu. XXXV.—a. συμφορῇ ἐχόμενος, involved in, entangled in calamity. 
κάθαρσις. Cf. S.’s Ὁ. of A., Lustratio,and Sheppard’s Theoph. p. 220. 

ὃ. ἐπίστιος, Ionic for ἐφέστιος, i. 6. ὁ ἐπὶ τῇ ἐστίᾳ dy, a supplant, cf. 
Hom. Odyss. vii. 153. 

6. Γορδίεω x. r..—It is manifest from this, that Adrastus was 
of the royal race of Phrygia, but as there were several kings of this 
name, (cf. i. 14, e.,) it is impossible to fix exactly his parentage, 
and chronology will not allow us to suppose the Midas here men- 
tioned to be the same with the one mentioned in i. 14. He pro- 
bably fled to Croesus, as the kingdom of Phrygia was now added 
to the Phrygian monarchy, (cf. 1. 28,) and therefore he would be 
under the ‘protection of his sovereign. The name of his brother 
is said to have been Agatho. B. 

ἃ. ἀμηχανήσεις oddevdg—you shall be in want of nothing. Privative 
gen. Jelf, ὃ 529. At ἐς ἡμετέρου, B. quotes Homer's Hymn to 

ercury, 370, ἦλθεν ἐς ἡμετέρου x. τ. X., explaining the use of the gen. 
instead of the accus. to arise from the relation between the per- 
sonal and the possessive pronoun ; 80 that ἐς ἡμετέρου, used also in 
vii. 8, is equivalent to ἐς ἡμῶν, as ἐς “Adov, sub. οἶκον. Cf. Schefer 
ad Bos, Eliipees, p. 345, and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 380. 
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moe XXXVI—a. τῷ Μυσίῳ Οὐλύμπῳ.---οἴ, vii. 74, now Kectsce- 
ght. B. 

ὃ. συὸς χρῆμα piya—a great monster of a boar, a monstrous boar. Cf. 
Jelf, § 442, 6. Inversion of the members of the attributive sentence. 
A favourite construction of the poets is, to express the adjectival 
property by a substantive, and put the person to whom the pro- 
perty belongs in the attributive genitive. So, as here, in poetry 
and prose, χρῆμα, to express size. Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 932, κλέπ- 
τὸν τὸ χρῆμα τἀνδρός. Id. Nub. 2, χρῆμα τῶν νύκτων. τὰ ἔργα, the 
agricultural labours. 

C. ταῦτά οἱ κ- τ΄ A. 1. 6. τὰ τοῦ yapou—matrimonial matters. B. 

Ca. XXXVII.—a. ἀποχρεωμένων κ. τ. λ.---͵οΐθη the Mysians were 
content with, &c. Cf. i. 102, οὐκ ἀπεχρῆτο, was not content. B. 

b. τέοισί με χρὴ ὄμμασι. .. paivecOar;—with what eyes must I be seen? 
1. 6. with what eyes will the citizens look on me ? 

Cu. XXXVITI.—a. ἐπὶ τὰ παραλαμβανόμενα---ἴο what ts taken in 
hand, to the present undertaking, 1. 6. to the boar-hunt. πρὸς---τὴν 
ὄψιν, tn consequence of, &c. J elf § 638, in. . 

b. διεῤθαρμένον x. τ λ.- -Οἴ i. 34, ὃ. 

Cu. ΧΧΧΙΣ...ε--. ἀλλὰ λέληθέ σε τὸ ὄνειρον.--- ΕἸΓΠΘΡ (κατὰ) τὸ ὄνει- 
_ ρον, or (καθ᾽ ὃ) λέληθέ σε τὸ ὄνειρον, but wn what particular the dream, 
&c. Schw. B. follows Matth. Gr. Gr. § 476, in taking the proper 
noun with the article as put after the relat., and, as jt were, in op- 
position with it; which will be seen more obviously, if the words 
τὸ ὄνειρον be considered as distinct from the rest of the sentence, 
and taken in explanation of it; thus, τὸ δ᾽ οὐ μανθάνεις, ἀλλὰ λέλη- 
θέ σε, i. 6. τὸ ὄνειρον, guod autem te latet, somnium sectlicet tstud—but 
that which you do not understand, viz. the dream, &c. 
abe H. XL.—a. ἐστι τῇ (for ἢ), gquodammodo, somehow. Cf. Jelf, § 817, 

8. 3. 

Cu. XLI.—«a. συμφορῇ ἀχάρι---8ο G.and B. ἀχάρι, the Ionic 
form of the dative, as "Ia, ii. 40, and ἀπόλι, viii. 61, the accent being 
on the penult. on account of the last syllable being made long by 
contraction. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 114. Cf. on the force of the ex- 
pression, viii. 143, d. . 

b. κλῶπες caxodpyoo—Cf. Hom. Od. viii. 444, μήτις rot καθ’ ὅδον 
δηλήσεται, and Hor. Sat. i.1, 77, mali fures. B. ἐπὶ δηλήσει, with a 
view totnjure. Cf. Jelf, § 634, 3, a. 

Cu. XLII.—a. συμφορῇ τοιῇδε xexpnpivov—that (one) having fallen 
into such a misfortune. Cf. Xen. Cyr. vi. 2, 1, jAOov... . ἄγοντες, 
there came (people) who brought, &c. 

b. τοῦ φυλάσσοντος εἵνεκεν---αϑ far as depends on his guardian ; cf. 
iii, 122, ctvexéy re χρημάτων. 

Cu. XLILI.—otrog—pdvov, he, I say, who had been purified of 
the murder. φόνον accus. of equivalent notion. Jelf, ἢ 548,¢. Cf. 


545,3. 
; Cu. XLIV.—a. περιημεκτεῖν, moleste ferre, to be, or become, ag- 
grieved, sad, or angry at a thing. 8. and L. D. Cf. iti. 64, viii, 109, 
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ἐκπεφευγότων περιημέκτεον, were indignant or vexed at the escape of the 
enemy. ix. 41, B. ᾿ 

Cu. ΧΙΥ.---α. τὸν καθήραντα, i. 6. Croesus; not his son, as L. 
would understand it ; for, in i. 35, we are told Croesus purified him, 
and here Adrastus may well say that, figuratively speaking, he had 
destroyed his purifier, 1. e. Croesus; inasmuch as he had destroyed 
the only one of his sons whom he considered as really living. 

b.—tic δὲ οὐ σύ we. r. A. Cf. Hom. Iliad iii. 164, Priam to Helen, 
Οὔτι pot αἰτίῃ door’ θεοί νύ μοι αἴτιοί εἰσιν. B. And Aristot. Rhet. 
ii. c. 3, on the topics of Placability. 

Cu. XLVI.—a. ἀπέπαυσε, ἐνέβησε δὲ x. τ. Δ. lit., made Croesus give 
over hes grief, and made him enter into a reflection, set him a think- 
tng, &c. Observe the transitive force of the 1 aor.—caradaPeiv, to 
check tt, to keep it down, (cf. c. 87, to stop,) not, to overthrow tt, rara- 
βαλεῖν, as Gronov. would read. W. Cf. iii. 128, cared. he checked or 
restrained them. 

ὃ. τοὺς δὲ ἐς ΓΑβας x.r.4.—In Phocis, near Ezarcho; famous for 
an oracle of Apollo, held in honour even in the time of the Romans. 
Plundered by the Persians, but shortly afterwards restored ; as we 
find Mardonius sending to consult it. Cf. viii. 27, 33, 134. B. On 
the oracle of. Dodona, see ii. 56,6. See throughout the articles in 
Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum. 

6. ᾿Αμφιάρεων καὶ παρὰ Τροφώνιον---- δ oracle of Amphiaraus, one of 
the seven chiefs against Thebes, was at Oropus in Beeotia. Cf. Livy, 
xlv. 27. Of Trophonius, who, like Amphiaraus, was also swal- 
lowed by an earthquake, at Lebedza in Beeotia. Both oracles 
were consulted by Mardonius, cf. viii. 134; and are both mentioned 
by Cicero, de Nat. Ὁ. iii. 19. B. 

a. ἐς Βραγχίδας---ΤῊ 6 site of a temple of Apollo, distant about two 
geographical miles from Miletus, the ruins of which are still visible 
at a place called Jotan. It was afterwards called Didyma, and was 
burnt by the Persians. Cf. v. 36, vi. 19. ai Βραγχίδαι, Branchide, 
the place, οἱ Bpayxida, the priests of the temple. - 

6. παρὰ “Aupywva—Cf. 11. 42, f. and g. 

Cu. XLVII.—a. μέγαρον, here the sacred chamber tn the temple 
at Delphs where the responses were received, ὃ. and L. D. Cf. i. 65, 
and ii. 143. Also the shrine or sanctuary in other temples. Cf. 
Smith’s Ὁ. of A. Zemplum. “Many of the great temples con- 
sisted of three parts: 1. the πρόναος, or πρόδομος, the vestibule ; 2. 
the cella, ναός, σηκός, and 3. the ὀπισθόδομος. The cella was the 
most important part, as it was, properly speaking, the temple or 
habitation of the deity whose statue it contained.—In temples 
where oracles were given, or where the worship was connected 
with mysteries, the cella was called ἄδυτον, μέγαρον, or ἀνάκτορον, 
and to it only the priests and the initiated had access. The tem- 
ples, it should be added, were in early times separated from the 
profane land about them by very simple means, such as a string 
or rope; subsequently by more efficient fences, or even by a wall, 
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ἕρκος, περίβολος, Herod. vi. 134. The whole space enclosed in such 
a περίβολος, was Called τέμενος, or sometimes ἱερόν, Herod. ix. 36, 
vi. 19, &., Thucyd. v. 18, and contained, besides the temple itself, 
other sacred buildings and sacred ground planted with groves,” 
ὅσο. On Delphi, cf. E. Hist. of Gr. ch. 11. p. 12, and 124, and 
Smith’s C. D., Delphi. 

ὃ. κωφοῦ. See 1. 34, 6. χαλκὸν δ᾽ ἐπίεσται, and tt has brass upon tt, 
3 sing. perf. pass., from ἐπιέννυμι, to lay or spread upon. On the form- 


ation of ἕννυμι, cf. Jelf, § 294. 
Cur. XLVIII.—a. προσίετό utv—pleased or suited him, by hypallage 
for τῶν μὲν δὴ αὐτὸς οὐδὲν προσίετο, he approved none of them.—W. 


προσεύχετο, he worshipped. S.and L. Ὁ. Cf. also Aristoph. Equit. 638. 

Cua. XLIX.—a, τὰ νομιζόμενα.---Ῥατί of the ceremonies used at 
the oracle of Amphiaraus consisted, cf. vill. 134, in passing the 
night in the temple. Pausanias, i. 34, quoted by B., mentions that 
those who came to consult sacrificed a ram, on whose fleece they 
slept, awaiting the answer of the oracle in a dream. 

én. L.—a. κτήνεά re... . ἔθυσε, mactavit ter millenas hostias e 
quoque genere animantium quibus sacra fiert solent, Hermann in 

iger, p. 727, he sacrificed 3000 of each kind ; not 3000 ἐπ all, which’ 
would require the article. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 266, and S. and 
L. D. under πᾶς. Cf. 1 Kings viii. 5, 63, Solomon’s sacrifice of 
22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep; and iv. 88, πᾶσι δέκα, ix. 80, 
πάντα δέκα. 

b. τοὐύτῳ---. explains τούτῳ, 1. 6. τῷ θεῷ, and so Schw.—Qu. with 

this, which each, &c., i. 6. to make such an offering as each might be 
able. ὡς be... . ἐγένετο, and when the sacrifice was over, after tt was 
completed. Cf. vi. 129, ὃ. 
᾿ δ. ἡμιπλίνθια κι τ᾿ d..... ἐξήλαυνε---ἶο hammered out, cf. c. 68. 
σίδηρον ἐξελαυνόμενον. ἡμιπλίνθια, demi-plinths, or, half-ingots: so 
Pliny, aurei lateres, golden bricks, whole ingots, or, cubes of gold, 
whence ἡμίπλιν. is by some rendered tiles of gold. The words ἐπὶ 
μὲν τὰ μακρότερα (scil. μέρη) ἐπὶ δὲ τὰ βραχύτερα .... ὕψος δὲ, give 
the three dimensions of these half plinths, in length of siz palms, 
tn breadth of three, in thickness of one palm. B. 

ἃ. ἀπέῤθου χρυσοῦ x. τ. λ.---Οὐ refined gold ; opposed to λευκὸς χρυσός, 
white gold, i. 6. alloyed with silver. S. and L. D. τρίτον ἡμιτάλαντον, 
24 talents, lit. the 3rd being a half talent, the 3rd of course implying 2 
others, whole ones, like τρίτος αὐτὸς, himself with two others. Cf. 
Jelf, § 165, 2, 6. So also fin. cap. ἕβδομον ἡμιτάλαντον, siz talents 
andahalf. Cf. also ii. 106, 6. πέμπτη σπιθαμή. Observe τρίτον 
ἡμιτάλαντον the accus. of quantity, equivalent to the cognate notion 
of value, which would be in the accusative—and even with the 
cognate notion expressed, ἕλκουσαν σταθμὺν τάλαντα δέκα. Jelf, ὃ 
578, cf. § 548, ὃ. | 

6. χρυσοῦ, material gen. Cf. Jelf, § 538. λέοντος eixéva— Perhaps 
as a memorial of the lion mentioned in i. 84; the lion representing, 
as it were, the Palladium of the nation; that is, standing in the 
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same relation to the Lydians, that the Palladium itself did to the 
Trojans. Schw. The lion was also venerated as a symbol of the 
sun, to whose worship, as also to that of the other heavenly bodies, 
the Lydians were much given. Creuzer, Symbol. ii. p. 230. B. 

S. ἐπεί re κατεκαίετω---Β. C. 548. Cf. ii. 180, and v. 62, d—The 
temple was rebuilt under the direction of the Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil. Cf. H. P.A.§ 13. The treasures were carried off during the 
First Sacred War, B. c. 355—346, by the Phocians, who maintained 
the contest by means of these and other offerings. On the trea- 
sury of the Corinthians, cf. i. 14, a. 

Η. LI.—a. ἐσίοντι, dat. commodi. Cf. 1. 14, d. ὑπὸ τὸν νηὸν 
κατακαέντα---αὖ the time when the temple was burnt. Jelf, § 639, iii. 
2, a. Cf, ii. 36, ὑπὸ τοὺς θαν, and vi. 2. On ἐπὶ τοῦ προν. x. τ΄ λ., at 
the corner of the portico, Jelf, ὃ 633, i. 1, a. cf. viii. 122, and on 
μεγάθει pey., see 1]. 74, iv. 52. Jelf, § 899, 1. B. So also Aristoph. 
Acharn. 909, μικκός ya μᾶκος οὗτος. Schw. 

ὃ, ἐπικίρναται «.r.r., for wine 1s mized in tt by the Delphians at 
the Theophanta ;—the festival of the appearance of the god, the 
commemoration of the day of his first coming. 

δ. Θεοδώρου τοῦ Lapiov.—T here were probably two ancient Samian 
artists of this name: the first, son of Rhecus, and brother of Tele- 
cles, cf. iii. 60; he flor. circ. B.c. 600. The second was son of Telecles, 
and nephew of the elder Theodorus, flor. 8. c. 560, the one here 
meant, mentioned also in iii: 41, as having made the ring of Poly- 
crates. Cf. Smith’s D. of G. and R. Biogr., where the question is 
fully discussed. 

d. οὐ γὰρ τὸ συντυχὸν x. τ. λ.--- ον the work does not appear to me to 
be of a common order, not such as we meet with every day. Cf. 
Longinus, § 10. 

8. weptpparrnpra—fonts, or basins to hold holy water, placed at the 
threshold of the temples, that all those who approached might 
purify themselves. CE Smith’s D. of A. "Zemplum. 

f. row .... τὸ dvopa.— Ptolemy says that the person here alluded 
to was Aithus. B. 

5. οὐκ ixionua—marked with no title, or inscription, Schw. and S. 
and L. Ὁ. (donarta] minoris pretii, offerings not remarkable for value. 
B. κχεύματα, basins, or bowls. ὃ. and L. D. 

ἃ. τῆς dproxéwov.—According to Plutarch, Croesus dedicated this 
statue, because his baking-woman saved him from being poisoned 
by his step-mother, the second wife of Alyattes, who gave her. 
poison to be mixed up in his bread; she, however, gave timely 
notice to Croesus, and served up the bread to the children of the 
step-mother. B. On τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς δειρῆς, necklaces, cf. Jelf, § 620, 3. 

ἐπ. 111.---α. ταῦτα μὲν, ἄς. In the Travels of Anacharsis, vol. 
ii. p. 603, there is a computation of the value of these offerings ; 
which, exclusive of the yedpara and the ἀναθ. οὐκ ἐπίσ., amounts to 
about £844,447. 

ὃ. τὴν... πάθην. See i. 46, c. 
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δ. τὸ ξυστὸν rijos λόγ κι r. A.—the shaft of the spear wth the head, 

the shaft, head, and al “Sunt partes αἰχμῆς proprie ξυστὸς, (the 
shaft,) et duee ad ledendum, λόγχαι, que alioqui dici solent caupw- 
rip et ixvdoparic. This last only was properly used to strike ; the 
other spike, which was blunter, they used to fix the spear upright 
in the ground with. Cf. Iliad x. 153, ἔγχεα δέ ogiv "Ορθ᾽ ἐπὶ cav 
τῆρος ἐλήλατο, and Aén. vi. 632, Stant terr4 defixe haste. The 
σαυρωτὴρ, also called οὐρίαχος, orvpaxioy, and oripat, was sometimes 
used as a weapon of offence; cf. 2 Sam. ii. 23: Abner smote Asa- 
hel “ with the hinder end of his spear, and slew him.” Jortin. Cf. 
also vii. 41, 3., ix. 52,@. On the dat. τῇσι Ady. cf. Jelf, § 604, 1. 
Circumstantial or modal dat. The ctrcumstances, or accidents, or 
accessories (as here) of any thing, are put in the dative, as bein 
after-thoughts, neither antecedent to, nor part of, the principal 
notion of the thought. (Cf. iii. 45, air. vew.; 126, abr. ἵππῳ ; Vi. 
32, abr. τ. ἱροῖσι; 93, abr. avdp.) This is very common when the 
substantive is accompanied by αὐτός, very, ttself, and all, as this 
gives the notion of an accompaniment or an accessory. 

d. ἐν Θήβῃσι καὶ Θηβαίων κ. τ.λ.-- 6 (the spear and shield) yet 
remain tn Thebes, and that (not only 80, but also) in the temple of the 
Ismenian Apollo of the Thebans. On the incressive force of καὶ, cf. 
Jelf, § 758, 3; and on the double gen., Jelf, § 543, quoted in vi. 2, a. 

Cu. 1,111.---α. εἰ στρατεύηται... .. εἰ προσθέοιτο---ἰ he may make 
an expedition (conjunct. with εἰ, deliberative force, with notion of 
realization of the proposed end); εἰ προσθέοιτο, if he could attach to 
himself any allies: the opt. the less immediate thought, represent- 
ing a mere posstbility, a supposition ; and depending upon the first— 
he would need no allies, if he did not make the expedition. Cf. 
ix. 51, éywot—ovvolaro, Pflugck on Eur. Hec. 1138, and an article 
by my friend Mr. Sheppard in the Classical Museum, No. vi. p. 
342, and Jelf, § 879. . 

ὃ. μεγάλην ἀρχὴν «. r.A.—The oracle is given in Diodorus, quoted 
by B., Κροῖσος “AAuy διαβὰς μεγάλην ἀρχὴν καταλύσει, translated by 
Cicero, de Divinat. ii. 54, τὸ Croesus Halym penetrans magnam 
pervertet opum vim. Cf. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 5. Similarly juggling 
answers were said to have been given to Pyrrhus; “ Ibis redibis 
numquam per bella peribis,” and “ Aio te Pyrrhum Romanos vin- 
cere posse;” and to Manfred, concerning Chas. of Anjou, “ No 
Carlo sara vittorioso del te Manfredo.” 

Cu. LIV.—a. ἐς Πυθὼ, Δελφοὺς x. τ. λ.---ΠΠυθῶ, the place or the 
seat of the oracle, Delphi. Δελφοὺς, the Delphians. B. 

b. προμαντηΐην, first prophecy, i.e. the right of first consulting the 
oracle ; &red., exemption from paying the regular dues ; xpoed., the 
first seat at the games.—The first of these privileges properly on! 
belonged to the nations who made up the Amphictyons, and thoug 
there are instances of the Delphians themselves conferring this 
privilege on others, as here on Croesus, yet the right was lawfully 
vested only in the Amphictyonic Council, cf. ix. 73. B. On the 
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Delphic oracle, and the Amphictyonic League as connected with 
it, cf. v. 62, c., and the references there given. On ared. cf. Smith’s 
D. of A. Ateleva, and E. Hist. of Gr. ch. ii. p. 12. 

Cu. LV.—a. ἐνεφορέετο avrov.—Partitive gen. Jelf, § 536, took his 
Jul of it, often gratified himself with consulting tt. 

ὃ. ἡμίονος κ΄ τ. λ.--Οὗ 1. 91. B. refers to a similar story in the 
Arabian Nights. ποδαβρὲ, tender-footed, alluding to the effeminacy 
of the Lydians; cf. Eurip. Troad. 506. The Hermus, cf. i. 80, 
and v. 101, now the Ghtediz-Chat. Smith’s Dict. of Geogr. 

Cu. LVI.—a. τὰ προκεκριμένα, the principal nations—ro μὲν, the 
Athenians, τὸ δὲ, the Lacedemonians, and so also the following τὸ 
μὲν, ἄς. The Pelasgic origin of the Athenians is again spoken of 
in ii. 51, vii. 94, viii. 44, quoted by B., who refers to the discussion 
of this passage in Miiller’s Dorians, I. c. i. p. 21, seqq. Read also 
H. P. A. §§ 6—8, and particularly Thirlw. i. c. 4, pp. 10]—105. On 
the origin of the Athenians, Hermann, § 91, and Thirlw. i. c. 2, 
p- 37, seqq.; and on the Dorians, Hermann, ὃ 16, seqq. Cf. also 
viii. 31, a., 73, a., &c., and Thirlw. vol. i. c. 7, p. 250, seqq. On 
the Macedonian nation, cf. viii. 137, a. 

Cu. LVII.—a. Κρηστῶνα πόλιν---[ῃς chief town of the district 
in Macedonia, between the Strymon and the Axius, near Mount 
Cercine. Smith’s Dict. of Geogr. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 109, whence we 
learn that the Pelasgi, or Tyrrheni, who formerly inhabited Lem- 
nos and Athens, seated themselves on the coast of Thrace, and in 
that region was the Crestonic nation, which Hdtus mentions again, 
vii. 124, viii. 116. B. See also H. P. A. § 6, note 8, for reference 
to a variety of works on the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi This town is not 
to be confounded with Cortona in Etruria. ‘“ Who the Pelasgians 
really were, and their connexion with Etruria, are points which 
have distracted the learned men of all ages, and seem to have been 
as much disputed in the time of Herodotus and Strabo as in our 
own. They have been represented by some (Mrs. Hamilton Gray, 
History of Etruria) as being in Italy on the arrival of the Etrus- 
cans, (cf. note on i. 94,) and a distinct people from them. A con- 
trary opinion has been generally held, that the Tyrrheni-Pelasgi 
was another name for the Etruscans. MHere the researches of Sir 
C. Fellowes (Discoveries in Lycia) throw light upon the question. 
The Pelasgi have left us nothing of their language, manners, or 
customse—only their names and a few doubtful traditions. The 
chief records of their existence are their architectural remains ;— 
the walls of enormous height and thickness, and built with im- 
mense stones, which are found throughout Italy and Greece and 
Asia Minor, occupying the highest point of every hill, the object 
of wonder to the present inhabitants, the work of giants or ma- 

icians, or their master the devil. The higher road from Naples to 
ome, by the Abruzzi, passes a line of these hill-forts, which seem 
to guard and over-awe the plains below. They are a portion of a 
longer line extending from the Adriatic coast of Italy, oppos*- 
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Greece, quite across the Peninsula. They recall to mind the fenced 
cities, walled up to heaven, which terrified the Israelites before 
their entrance into the Promised Land. These various remains 
have been classified by architects and antiquaries (and the distinc- 
tion is as old as Pausanias) into the Cyclopean, the Pelasgic, and 
the Etruscan, according to the apparent art used in their construc- 
tion ;—the first being of large stones, so rudely piled together as to 
require the interstices to be filled up with smaller fragments ; the 
second of large stones, but fitting into each other; and the third 
-of quadrangular stones, occasionally secured by cement. Now the 
last are confessedly the work of Etrurian architects, and two well- 
known instances are the Arco del Bove at Volterra, and the gate 
still remaining at Pestum. The first notion about them was that 
the rudest were the oldest, and the more artificial the production 
of later and more civilized times. The latest investigations have, 
however, established, that all these kinds run into each other in 
the same building, and appear to have been in contemporaneous 
use; that they are, therefore, the productions of one and the same 
People. At Mycene, the éveripevoy πτολίεθρον of Homer, the two 

inds called Pelasgic and Cyclopean are found together, and also 
an approximation to regular masonry of hewn stone or the Etrus- 
can style. In many Italian provinces, Mrs. Gray tells us, there 
are Cyclopean, Pelasgic, and Etruscan walls of the same age, and 
in very many instances, there is a mixture of the Etruscan and 
Pelasgic, and the Etruscan and Cyclopean styles. The same is 
observable at Cadyanda and at Panora. Fellowes; Lycia, p. 121, 
141. When we thus find the only authentic record of the Pelasgi 
bringing them into so close union with the Etruscans, we cannot 
but accept the account of their being the Tyrrhene-Pelasgians, or 
Pelasgians who settled in Italy. There are many other circum- 
stances, such as their knowledge of letters, regular institutions, and 
use of arms, which connect them with the early Greek settlers, and 
antiquaries have dwelt upon Cecrops’ twelve cities of Attica and 
the twelve cities of Etruria, as offering additional evidence. Of 
course, in a subject of this kind, the evidence itself is slight and 
indirect, but if we find all that there is puinting in one direction, 
we are bound to follow 11.) From an article in The North British 
Review, No. vi., on Mrs. H. Gray’s History of Etruria. 

ὃ. Πλακίην re καὶ Sevddenv—Placia in Mysia E. of Cyzicus, and 
Scylace a little further to the E. On the words ot σύνοικοι κ. τ. λ. 
ef, vi. 137, and Thucyd. iv. 109, B. 

6. ἦσαν οἱ Πελασγοὶ .. .. tévrec—This subject is fully discussed 
in Appendix A. of T'wiss’s Epitome of Niebuhr. See also Museum 
' Criticum, ii. 234, and Hermann’s Pol. Antig. ὃ 8, note 3.—On the 
form of expression cf. vili. 136, a. 

d. σφίσι δὲ x. τ. λ.---σφί, Ion. σφίσι, Ep. dat. of ov. Cf. Jelf, § 145. 
B. quotes Matthie on a difference between ogi and σφίσι in Hdtus ; 
ogi, generally used as the pronoun of the 3rd person, = αὐτοῖς, tis, 
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slits, whilst: σφίσι has the reflexive meaning = éwiirotor, sibs, sbi tpsis ; 
as in this sentence. Cf. Jelf, § 654, 1. 

Cu. LVIII.—a. τῶν ἐθνέων πολλῶν----ἰδὸ many nations, the nations 
whom every one knows, many in number. On the demonstrative 
force of the article, cf. Jelf, § 444, 4, 5. 

ὦ. πρὸς δὴ ὧν κιτιλ. B. quotes and approves Matthie as to the 
meaning of this, taken im connexion with the preceding sentence. 
Dicere voluit πρὸς δὴ ὧν οὐδὲ τὸ Ted. ἔθνος οὐδαμὰ μεγάλως φὐξήθη. 
Praterquam quod multe barbare gentes cum Hellenibus coaluerunt, 
Pelasgica gens una 6 barbaris, per se etiam sine illa causa, non mul- 
tum aucta est. The Pelasgic natwn, which was a barbarian one, was 
netther a by the union of other tribes with it, as the Hellenic 
was, and increased too but little of rtself. 

Ca. LIX.—a. τὸ μὲν ᾿Αττικὸν κι τ. λ.--δλαΐ the Attic nation was 
both oppressed and distracted by faction, &c.; kept down by the sway 
of Pisistratus, and rent into factions; as the Alemzonide and their 
party were exiles. Cf. i. 64, v.62. W. | 

ὦ. Weowsrpdrov.—The despotism of Pisistratus, Β. c. 560—527. 
Cf. Aristot. Politics, v. 9, § 23, ed. Scheid. On the sway of Pisis- 
tratus read § 110 of H. P. A.; Grote, iv. p. 144. See also note /. on 
this chapt. On the peculiar character of the ancient Despotisms, 
to which that of Pisistratus was a glorious exception, see the fine 
remarks in Arnold, Hist. of Rome, i. 476; and Edinb. Review for 
Jan. 1850, on The Greek Despot. 

c. Χίλων δὲ κι τ. A.—Cf. vii. 235. “ Teneatur hic locus ad expli- 
candam doctrinam septem sapientum; exercet enim Chilon hoc 
loco ispopayreiay.” Creuzer, quoted by B. 

d.. rexvorody—likely to bear children: cf. also v. 40. 

6. ἐκπέμπειν, of a man divorcing his wife, as here; ἀπολείπειν, of 
ὦ woman leaving her διιδδαπά--- ἀπείπασθαι, i.e. filium abjudicare, not 
to consider him as legitimate, to disown him. 

Sf. στασιαζόντων, &c. Of these factions, B. gives a synoptical view. 


being poor and of 

: the lowest orders 

1. The Hyperacrii (by others called Diacrii) favoured Democracy bearing the nam δ 
οὗ Onrec. 

being wealthy 

Aristocracy from the fertility 


2. — Pedizi (who inhabited the uecoyaia) of their land and 


noble. 


being given to 
commerce and 
Mixed Go-/ navigation, and 
vernment dreading the ex- 
cesses of Demo- 
cracy. 


3. — Parali ( ——————— the sea-shore) 


B. remarks on the agreement of these with the ancient divisions 
of Attica ; for under Cecrops there were four tribes, Kexpozic, αὐτόχ- 
θων, ἀεταία, παραλία, and under Cranaus the same four, only wit 
different names, Kpavatc, ἀτθὶς, pecoyaia, διακρίξς. Of these that 
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called παραλία agrees with the Parali here mentioned, διακρὶς with 
the Hyperaerii and μεσογαία with the Pediewi. Cf. H. P. A. §§ 93, 
106, 110. 

g. xaragpovnoac—affecting or atming at, including also a certain 
idea of contempt; as in 1. 66, where the sense of thinking, con- 
sidering, appears applicable, joined also to the same notion of a 
contempt for the power of theenemy. B. Cf. viii. 10,8., and Jelf, § 
641, 2, a. 

h, καὶ τῷ λόγῳ κ. τ. \.— having, by means of his eloquence, or argu- 
ments, obtatned the leading of the Hyperacra. B. In i. 205, and v. 
20, τῶ λόγῳ, tn pretence. So, perhaps, here, professedly leading, or 
being the professed leader of, the Highlanders. 

1. ἐς ἀγρὸν, that is, into the flat parts of Attica, the pecoyaia, where 
the faction of the Pedizi, under Lycurgus, prevailed. δήθεν, forsooth, 
as he pretended. δῆθεν is used, almost always, in the trontcal sense 
of δή, forsooth, scilicet, especially to express that the writer does not 
believe that the reason or account he is giving is the true one, 
but only the one given by others—and it but seldom has a more 
explanatory force. Jelf, § 726, 2,a. Cf. Thucyd. i. 92, iii. 111; 
cf. also vi. 1, a., vii. 211, ὁ. Add also that “it is often used with 
ὡς, of misconceptions and mistakes, as +f forsooth.” S.and lL. D. 
Cf. i. 73, ili. 136, ix. 80, a. Like artifices were also used by 
Ulysses, Odyss. iv. 244; Zopyrus, Hdtus iii. 154; and Dionysius, 
Diod. Sic. xxi. 95. B. 

j. ἐν ry πρὸς Μεγαρέας x. τ. A.—This was an expedition to recover 
Salamis, which the Megarians had seized as well as Niseea, at the 
time of the insurrection of Cylon, Β. c. 620, and kept up till this 
time. See Clinton, Fast. Hell. ii. 369. Solon is said to have dis- 
tinguished himself in this expedition. Plutarch. Vit. Sol. c. 8, p. 
82. On the hatred of the Athenians and Megarians, and the loss 
of the Megarid, cf. i. 30, ὦ. 

k. ot dopupdpar..... κορυνηφύόροι d&.—An instance of ὑποκορισμὸς. 
Cf. Aristot. Rhet. iii, 2,§ 15. The changing the term δορυφόροι 
for κορυνηφόροι, the less suspicious name, deceived the Athenians. 

ἰ. ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖσι κατεστεῶσι x.r. A.—Cf. Jelf, § 634, 3,c. ἐπὶ, the con- 
dition of any thing—on these terms; the terms being considered the 
foundation on which the whole rests. Cf. ἐπὶ rg τυραννίδι; 
andi. 141. Similar also, both in use of the preposition and in 
sense, is ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς γέρασι: for, as the ancient monarchs held their 
power ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς γέρασι, upon certain fixed privileges and honours, (cf. 
vi. 56, seqq. on those of the Spartan monarchs,) so Pisistratus 
held the supreme power ἐπὶ τοῖσι κατεστεῶσι, preserving the institutions 
as he found them, and assuming to himself nothing beyond the ap- 
pointed honours and dignities, that had formerly belonged to the 
hereditary monarchs. On the ῥητὰ γέρεα of the ancient monarchs, 
cf. Thucyd. i. 13; and for a sketch of these forms of government 
in the early ages, see H. P. A. §§ 55, 56. On the words ἔνεμε τὴν 
πόλιν καλῶς x τ᾿ Ay see Thucyd. vi. 54, and H. § 110; also v. 55, ὃ. 
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For an instance of Pisistratus’ obedience to the laws, see Aristot. 
Polit. ν. ἐς. 12. ᾿ 

Cu. LX.—a. ἐξελαύνουσί μιν. B. ο. 555. Cf. note ὃ. on the pre- 
ceding ch. ᾿ 

ὃ. ἐκ νέης, afresh, ellipse of ἀρχῆς, or αἰτίης. Cf. Jelf, § 891, obs. 
1, 2. περιελαυνόμενος, harassed, troubled. 

6. οἱ τὴν Ovyaripa—his daughter. So Pind. Ol. i. 91, τὰν ot πατὴρ 
ὑπερκρέμασε.--- Β. ἐπὶ τῇ τυραννίδι, on condition of the despotism. See 
i. 59, 1, ἐπὶ τῷ καθόδῳ, for his return, in order, to the end that he 
might return ; so in 1. 41, ὃ., ἐπὶ δηλήσει. It is inferred from the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Nub. 49, on ἐγκεκοισυρωμένην, that the name of 
Megacles’ daughter was Cesyra. 

d. ἐπεί ye κ. τ. λ.--- Το, meaning is, the project appeared the most 
absurd one Hadtus ever knew, if tt 1s to be belteved that these men (Prsis- 
tratus and Megacles) then contrived such a one among the Athenians, 
the wisest of the Greeks, who themselves (i. e. the Grks) have been dis- 
tinguished of old from the barbarians, as being more acute than they, 
and more free from foolish simplicity ; 1. e. the Grks are wiser than 
the barbarians, and the Athenians than the other Gks, and yet such a 
trick as this ἰδ said to have tmposed upon them. 

6. τῷ δήμῳ τῷ -- ὴς Dem: (boroughs) of Attica were 174 in num- 
ber, and not 100, as is stated in v. 69. Cf. H. P. A. §§ 111] and 
123; and Thirlw. ii. p. 74. Phya, cf. Athenzus, xiii. 9, was the 
d. of Socrates, and a garland-seller; she was afterwards married to 
Hipparchus, s. of Pisistratus. 

Sf. καὶ προδέξαντες x. 1r.rA.—having shown her, i. 6. instructed her to 
assume, the carriage of person and the expression of countenance with 
which she would appear most comely and graceful. B. 

Cu. LXI.—a. yapéec.—Used in the active of the man, and in 
the middle mostly of the woman. Cf. Odyss. xi. 273. ynpapévn ᾧ 
υἱεῖ, said of Jocasta’s wedding herself to her son. B. 

ὃ. λεγομένων ivayiwy'elvare.r.r. See v. 71, a. 

c. τὸν δὲ δεινόν... πρὸς Πεισιστ.---- Here the infin. ἀτιμάζεσθαι 
appears to be the subject οὗ δεινόν τι ἔσχεν. See Matth. Gr. Gr. ὃ 

~ On τὰ ποεεύμ. in’ ἑωυτῷ, what was being done with a view to 
harm him, cf. Jelf, § 634, 3, a. 

d. ἐς ᾿Ερετρίαν, i. 6. the Eretria in Eubcea. ‘ 

6. dwrivac, gifts, contributions. mpoydéiaro from προαιδέομαι, rever- 
eniiam et gratum animum ob acceptum ante benefictum testor.—B. 
Ionic for προρδῆντο, plusquam perf. pass., which owed them any 
gratitude or thanks for favours before . The word is similarly 
used, iii. 140. προηδέατο, without the . subscript, is derived by 
Gron. from προήδομαι, que tpsis nonnthil ante placuerant ; quoted 
and disapproved of by W. On the force of the particle cod, Ionic 
for ποὺ, “‘ denoting an undetermined state of mind, yet one when, out 
of several proba le or conceivable cases, a preference, however 
slight, is given to one or more of these, as being more likely than 
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the rest,” see Stephens on Grk Particles, p. 33. He renders, “ The 
Pisistratide having taken this resolution, collected voluntary con- 
tributions from several cities, which J suppose, or, most probably, 
were under some previous obligation to them.” By this particle, 
Hdtus implies that there was little doubt that these cities were 
under an obligation to the Pisistratide, but that he had no ex- 
press or sufficient information on the subject. 

πολλῷ λόγῷ κ. r.A.—to be brief, time passed, lit. tame intervened ; 
ἃ poetical expression ; διέρχεσθαι being usually employed. 

g. Abydauc.—Cf. i. 64. Polyeenus, Stratag. 1. 23, § 2, calls him 
tyrant of Naxos. B. 

C a LAL —a. διὰ ἑνδεκάτου Ereog—within the eleventh year. Cf. 
i. 59, ὃ. B. 

ὃ. τοὺς xarwvragc—those who were returning home (from exile) ; 
cf. Asch. Agam. 1283, and κατέρχομαι in Aristoph. Rane, 1165. 
ot ἀμφὶ Weo., Prsestratus and his troops. Read Jelf, § 436, d. 

6. ἐς τὠυτὸ curdyres—coming into the same place where they (the 
enemies) were posted. The comma should be after ἄστυ, and not 
after συνιόντες, and thus B., following G., places it; for ἐς rwiiré συν. 
refers not to the union of the party of Pisistratus, but to their 
meeting the army of their enemies. 

d. Wad\nvidoc—from Pallene, one of the Demi of Attica, near 
Acharne, belonging to tribe Antiochis. The temple of Minerva 
there is mentioned by Euripid. Heraclid. 849, 1031. Schw. On 
the Demi of Attica, cf. 1. 60, ὁ he guidance of the gods.-B. C 

6. θείῃ. πομπῇ ypewpevoc—under the guidance of t. —B. Cf. 
also iii. 7, ty 182; "Rschyl. Agamemn. 757. W. 4 

f. δ’ Ἀκαρνὰν. YV. conjectures ὁ ᾿Αχαρνεὺς, the Acharnian, a man 
of the Demus of Acharne ; as the mention of an Acarnanian sooth- 
sayer seems strange here: he confirms his conjecture from Plato, 
Theag. p. 124, where Socrates calls him ὁ ἡμεδαπὸς ᾿Αμφίλυτος, our 
countryman. Gronov. considers that ᾿Αχαρνὰν, or, in the Ionic 
form, ’Acapydy, may be used as well as ᾿Αχαρνεὺς, of a man of 
Acharne. B. considers the text as correct, and refers to a dissert- 
ation of Lobeck’s, proving that the Acarnanians were as much 
noted throughout Greece for their skill in augury, enchantment, 
&c., as the Marsi were in Italy. Other Acarnanian augurs are 
mentioned by Hdtus, vii. 221, and ix. 37. 

9. χρησμολόγος ἀνὴρ---α soothsayer. In vii. 142, 143, an inter- 
preter of oracles, and in Vii. 6, probably a collector of oracles, an 
oracle-monger. ὃ. and L. Ὁ. βόλος, the throw of a net. In Auschy]. 
Perse, 424, the draught of fishes taken at one cast of the net. 
οἰμήσουσι, from οἰμᾷν, impetu ferrt; poet. for ὁρμάω, used by Homer, 
I]. xxii. 140, of a hawk rushing upon a dove. B. 

Ca. LXIII.—a. συλλαβὼν x. r.A.—having understood, or com- 
prehended the oracle. . 

b. ὅκως μήτε... re—that they should netther again collect together 
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and should be dispersed, i.e. that they should not only not again col- 
lect together, but also should be thoroughly scattered. B. On the opt. 
(ἁλισθεῖεν) after a principal tense or aor., cf. Jelf, § 807. 

Ca. LXAIV.—a. τῶν μὲν αὐτόθεν, τῶν δὲ ἀπὸ Στρύμονος.--- ΤΠ first 
of these revenues refers to the mines at Laurium and Thoricus; the 
second, to the mines of gold in Thrace, the possession of which was 
afterwards so much contested by the Athenians ; cf. v. 126,42. The 
Thracian mines are also mentioned in vi. 46, 47. On the Athenian 
revenue, see ΤΈΛΟΣ in Smith’s D. of A., and H. P. A. §§ 126, 156. 

b, καὶ γὰρ rabrny.. . eareorpiaro.—Naxos was again subdued by 
Cimon, 8. c. 466. Cf. Thucyd. i. 98. 

δ. Δῆλον caOgpac—This is mentioned by Thucyd. iii. 104, and 
the account in the text agrees with what is there said of it. The 
island was again purified by the Athenians, (cf. Thucyd. J. /.,) in 
the 6th yr of the Bell. Pelop. 8. c. 426, and again during the year’s 
truce, B. c. 423; they further added to the purification by expel- 
ling the Delians, Thucyd. v. 1, whom they again brought back, 
Thucyd. v. 32, with the exception of those who were treacherously 
murdered by Astacus; Thucyd. viii. 108. ἐκ τῶν λογίων, according 
to the oracles. Cf. v. 43, ὃ. 

d. ᾿Αθηναίων δὲ κ. τ. \.—This refers, not to the Athenians generally, 
but to those whom he calls, in c. 62, 63, τοὺς ἐκ τοῦ ἄστεος, that is, 
his opponents, of the other faction. ᾿Αλκμαιωνίδεω, of the son of 
Alemeon, (Megacles). Cf. c. 59. B. 

Cu. LXV.—a, Λέοντος . « . . καὶ ‘Hynouwhéoc.—Cf. the genealogy 
of the Spartan kings, at the end of Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 
or in the Oxfd Tables; and on the Spartan kings, their privileges, 
&c., vi. 51, ὃ., 52, a., and 56, a. 

ὃ. πρὸς Τεγεήτας x. r.4.—On this and the other Wars during the 
early period of the rise of Lacedemon, cf. H. P. A. §§ 31, 32, seqq.; 
and i. 67, a., ix. 35, d. 

6. κακονομώτατοι oayv-—Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 11, discussing the sup- 

legislation of Lycurgus, considers it proved from Pindar, 
. LG, “ that the laws of Sparta were considered the true Doric 
institutions, and that their origin was held to be identical with that 
of the people; hence it follows, that when Hdtus describes the 
Spartans before the time of Lycurgus, as being in a state of the 
greatest anarchy, κακονομώτατοι, he can only mean that the original 
constitution had been overthrown and perverted by external cir- 
cumstances, until it was restored and renewed by Lycurgus.” It 
is observed by B., that the words ξείνοισιν ἀπρόσμικτοι cannot be 
taken as an evidence that the institution of the ξενηλασία existed 
before the time of Lycurgus, of which that lawgiver himself is 
nerally considered as the author. On the ξενηλασία itself, see 
Fillers Dor. ii. p. 4; and on Lycurgus, read particularly Lycur- 
in Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog.; H. P. A. § 23—26; and 
infra note f, and refs. 
@. pkyapoy.—Cf. 1. 47, a. δίζω, I doubt, cf. Hom. 1]. xvi. 718. B. 
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6. ot μὲν δή τινες λέγουσι x. r.\4.—Hdtus perhaps here refers to two 
other verses of the oracle, given in the fragments of Diodorus, 
found by Maii. 

ἥκεις εὐνομίαν αἰτεύμενος" αὐτὰρ ἔγωγε 
δώσω τὴν οὐκ ἄλλη ἐπιχθονίη πόλις ἕξει. Β. 

Other instances of lawgivers pretending a divine authority for their 
laws, were Numa Pompilius, Minos, Pythagoras, Mahomet, &c. 
&c. Cf. Warburton, Div. Leg. ii. § 2. 

f. Λυκοῦργον ἐπιτροπεύσαντα x. τ. λ.--- This passage resents a 
eat chronological difficulty; for Labotas was of the Kurythenid 
ne of kings, while Lycurgus belonged to the family of the Proclid, 
and nearly 100 years intervened between the death of Labotas and 
the legislation of Lycurgus; besides which, it is generally agreed 
that the name of the nephew of Lycurgus, to whom he was guard- 
ian, was Charilaus. Referring to the Table of Spartan Kings at 
the end of the Oxford Tables, the reader will see that Labotas be- 
longed to the 4th generation from Eurysthenes, and Lycurgus to 
the 6th from Procles. On this difficulty the various authorities are 
stated and briefly discussed in note 13 of ὃ 23 of H. P. A., and at 
length in note 217 of Blak. Hdtus, where a solution is proposed. 
Clinton, Fast. Hell. 11. Appendix, considers the text to be corrupt. 
Cf. particularly the commencement of the article Lycurgus in 
Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. and R. Biog. and Miller, Dor. i. p. 150. On 
Lycurgus and his institutions, cf. note c, supra on this chapt. and 
refs, and the remarks on the real nature of the Spartan constitu- 
tioh in Smith’s D. of A. Tepoveia. The following summary is from 
the Oxfd Tables :—“ Legislation of Lycurgus, 8. c. 817, to which 
Sparta was principally indebted: for all her subsequent splendour. 

is celebrated constitution, which lasted about 600 years, was a 
mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; two kings; se- 
nate of twenty-eight nobles, five yearly-elected Ephori; assemblies 
of the people, composed however only of the citizens of Sparta ; 
equal division of land among 30,000 families; no trade; iron money; 
public and equal education; no walls; no fleets; common tables ; 
all luxury forbidden; no theatre; harsh treatment of the Helots, 
who alone attended to agriculture and trade.” To this add that 
domestic life was destro ed, foreign intercourse cut off by the ξενη- 
λασία, and travelling forbidden; and that the great object of all the 
institutions of Sparta was the formation of a race of warriors, who 
particularly excelled as heavy-armed infantry; their light troops 
consisting only of Helots. On the privileges of the Spartan kings, 
the condition of the Periceci, Helots, &c., cf. notes on vi. 56, seqq. 
There is an able sketch of “ Sparta, her Position and Institutions,” 
in an article on Grote’s Gr. in the Edinb. Review, Jan. 1850. 

9. tvwporiag—divisions in the Spartan army. According to Thuc. 
v. 68, each Enomoty consisted of four files of 8 men; four Enomo- 
tves made a Pentecostys ; four Pentecosttes made a Lochus, and four 
Locht a Mora. At the head of each Mora was a Polemarch, of 
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whom there were six in Sparta. Xenophon, Rep. Lac. xi. 4, reckons 
two Enomoties to each Pentecostys, and two of these to each Lochus, 
which account Hermann reconciles by considering that Thuc. in 
reckoning four Enomoties and Pentecosties, probably included the 
Perieci who fought in the ranks with the Spartans; see H. P. A. 
§ 29, note 5. The Trtecades L. conjectures to refer to divisions of 
the troops into messes of thirty for the convenience of meals; but 
B., with greater probability, considers them as subdivisions of the 
Harty Obes, each Obe being divided into Triecades, which consisted 
of citizens each, more or less, as was the case in the Roman 
centuries. See Miller, Dor. ii. p. 79. This latter hypothesis is 
strengthened also by the fact that among the Athenians, in early 
times, one of the subdivisions of their tribes was called Τριηκάς, 
though whether this was another name for a γένος, of which 30 
composed a phratria, or was a subdivision of the γένος, which con- 
sisted of 30 houses, is not clear. Cf. H. P. A. § οὗ. Whether they 
were divisions of the Spartan Obes or not, they would yet be sub- 
ordinate to the Polemarch, as well as the συσσίτια, and like them, 
from the military character and institutions of the nation, doubtless 
held good as well in war as in peace. Cf. H. § 28, note 14, and 
infra 1. 82, e., on the word συλλοχιτέων. With regard to the insti- 
tution of syssitia or common tables, Arnold, Hist. of Rome, i. p. 
453, note, observes, that “it is well known that it was not peculiar 
to the Lacedemonians. It was practised at Carthage, and even 
its first origin was ascribed, not to any Greek people, but to the 
(notrians of the south of Italy. (Aristotle, Polit. 11. 11; vii. 10.) 
Aristotle blames the Lacedeemonians for altering the character of 
the institution by making each individual contribute his portion, 
instead of causing the whole expense to be defrayed by the public. 
The object of the common tables was to promote a social and 
brotherly feeling amongst those who met at them; and especially 
with a view to their becoming more confident in each other, so 
that in the. day of battle they might stand more firmly together, 
and abide by one another to the death.” Cf. also “ Syssttza” in 
Smith’s D. of A., and on the organization of the Spartan army, the 
same work under “ Army." ne Enh e 

h. ἐφόρους καὶ yipoyrac.— On the ors, cf. v. 39, &., vi. 82, α., ix. 
76, d.; and on the disputed point Tvhether Hdtus is right in re- 
ferring their institution to Lycurgus, and not to Theopompus, 130 
years afterwards, see H. P. A. §§ 43—46. On the γερουσία, or 
Council of 28, cf. vi. 57, g., and Hermann, ὃ 25; Miiller’s Dorians, 
ii. p. 285; and Ephort and Γερουσία in Smith’s Ὁ. of A. Observe, 
that the Ephors at the time of Lycurgus, though the same in name 
with those of after times, were far inferior to them in importance, 
being no more than mere police magistrates forming a court of 
justice, especially charged with the decision of ordinary civil cases, 
which was also their office in other Doric states. H. P. A. § 25; 
Miller, ii. p. 116. 
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Ca. LXVI.—a. ola δὲ «. τ. X., i. 6. ola δὲ (ὄντες 8. οἰκοῦντες) ἔν re 
woy x. Tr. A.— dvd τε ἔδραμον, they shot up, flourished. “ Sic infra de 
yracusanis.” vii. 156. Β. καταφρονήσαντες, cf. i. 59, σ. ; ἐπὶ πάσῃ 

x. r.A., ix. 10, 6. 

ὃ. βαλανηφάγοι, ‘acorn-eating. An epithet of the “ prisca gens 
mortalium,” to whom the acorn afforded sustenance, hence hardy, 
rude, &c. Cf. Hor. i. Sat. 1. 101, glandem atque cubilia propter, &c. 

6. ἑσσωθέντες dt.—This expedition was led by the Kg Charilaus, 
who was taken prisoner, but released on promising not to attack 
them again. The Arcadian women contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of their countrymen, and in their honour a statue of Mars was 
erected in the forum of Tegea. See Pausanias, quoted in B. 

d. Bdnpy—deceitful, equivocal, cf. i. 75, v.91. Of bad money, 
spurious ; Aristoph. Av. 158. B. 

6. ἔτι καὶ ἐς éut.—Part of these remained even to the time of Pau- 
sanias, (viii. 47,) circ. a.p. 170. B. 

Sf. τῆς ᾿Αλέης ’AOnvainc-—The temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, 
was said to have been built by Aleus, the son of Apheidas, from 
whom the goddess probably derived this surname. Pausan. viii. 
4,§5. Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. and R. Biog. Alea. B. has a long note 
on the word, in which the conclusion to be inferred appears to 
be that the derivation of ’AAén is to be found in Ἥλιος, Dor. "Adtog, 
the Sun. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. Kard:...... Teyénrac.—See refs in i. 65, ὃ. 
“ In what manner the towns of Arcadia came into the hands of the 
Spartans is very little known. During the Messenian war Arcadia 
was always opposed to Sparta. But the place most dreaded by 
Sparta, as being one of the most powerful cantons of Arcadia, and 
commanding the principal entrance to Laconia, was Tegea. Chari- 
laus, one of the early kings of Sparta, is said to have been com- 
pelled, by the valour of the Tegeate women, to submit to a dis- 
graceful treaty. Pausanias, viii. 48,3. Ata later period also, in 
the reigns of Eurycratis and Leon, the Eurysthenid, (cf. Hdtus, i. 
65, a. b.,) Sparta suffered injury from the same state, until at last. it 
obtained the superiority under the next king, Anaxandrides.” Miil- 
ler, Dor. vol. i. 174. ' 

b. ’Avatavépidew.—Cf. v. 39, a. He appears to have begun to 
reign B. c. 570. On Aristo, cf. vi. 61, seqq., he began his reign 
B. C. 574, and sat on the throne 54 years. the embassy of Croesus 
to the Lacedemonians may be fixed B. c. 561. B. 

6. Oeorpdrrovc—messengers publicly sent to inquire of an oracle ; 
as in i. 48; v. 79; vi. 57, &c. By other writers called Sewpoi. Cf. 
Θεωροί, Smith’s D. of A. 

d. τὴν Onenyv—the grave, vault. Cf. ii. 67, a. τὴν (sc. ὁδὸν) ἐς 
θεὸν, cf. 1. 109, a. ᾿ ͵ 

6. λευρῷ, 1. φ λείῳ, ὁμαλῷ 8. πλατεῖ, patente, equo campo. Cf.Hom. | 
Odyss. vit. 121. τῆς ἕτερον μὲν θειλόπεδον λευρῷ ἐνὶ χώρῳ τέρσεται. W. - 

Ji καὶ τύπος αντιτυπος---αηα blow against blow, 1. 6. the hammer 
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and the anvil; τύπος, the hammer that strikes, ᾿ἀντίτυπος, the anvil 
that causes the recoil. πῆμ᾽ ἐπὶ πήματι κεῖται, the operation of 
forging iron, by repeated strokes of the hammer. The words are 
purposely obscure 

g- dmirdppo8og—superior to, victorious over. B. Better, giving aid 
against. des S. and L. D. 

h. «ἀπεῖχον. “ο΄. &Snpsevoe—were not a whit the less far off discover- 


where were not nearer "the discovering tt, though they sought every 


t. ἐς οὗ, for εἰς οὗ, untel.—Cf. Jelf, § 644, Prepositions joined with 
Adverbs. “‘ The 300 (the ἱππεῖς) were the picked regiment of Sparta, 
the flower of the youth, as the gerontes were of old men, and 

also chosen on aristocratic principles. For the Ephors appointed 
three heppagrete, each of whom chose one hundred young men, 
with a statement of the grounds of his selection; from the number 
of those discharged from this body the five agathoergi were taken, 
who for the space of a year served the state in missions.” Mill. 
Dor. ii. 257 ; cf. vi. 56, ὁ. τῶν ἀγαθοεργῶν. Partitive Gen. Jelf, 
§ 533, 3, quoted in iv. 135, ὃ. 

7. τῷ κοινῷ .. .. ἄλλῳ ---ἰἰδ non licet otium agere, quippe que ret 

causd alius alto dimittuntur. B. 

Cu. LXVIII.—a. ἐπιμιξίης, intercourse, as in Thucyd. v. 78. 
Pausanias, iii. 3, mentions a truce at this time between the Lace- 
demonians and Tegeans, which L., not improbably, dates B. c. 


b.—6 yahesue—the blacksmith.—Cf. S. and L. Dict. On the use 
of brass prior toiron, cf. Hesiod, Opp. et D. 151; Lucretius, v. 1292 
—prior zris erat quam ferri cognitus usus 

δ. ὅκου, since-—On the indic. after ὅπου, (Ion. ὅκου,) cf. Jelf, § 
849, 2. Adverbial Sentences expressing the reason of the princi- 


clanse. 
(ὦ. τὸν vecpdy—For other traditions of the discovery of bones of 
tic size, the reader can, if he thinks it worth his while, refer 
to the long note of Creuzer quoted by B., or to L. Observe that 
Hdtus relates the story as told him by the Lacedemonians, and 
neither gives it as his own, nor answers for its truth. 

6. éwwwee—lon. and poet. pft. for ὅπωπε, of ὁράω, I set. Jelf, ὃ 
269, 4.— ἐννώσας for ἐννοήσας, considering, reflecting on; cf. i. 86; 
vii. ‘206; and ix. 53. B. συν. τὸν Ὀρ.---τοῦτον εἶναι. Conjectured 
that this was the ought for Orestes. The predicate with the 
article, (contrary to e "general Tule,) as expressing something de- 
finite. Jelf, § 460, 2. 

ἢ οἱ δὲ. . ἐδίωξαν.--- πὰ they, having brought @ charge agatnst 
hem, or Racing lai laid on him the burden of a charge, by means 
of a fietitious story, drove him into banishment. ix, means and 

as ἐκ βίας, according to Jelf, § 621, 3, ¢., or rather, 


framed from, or formed out of, a itious sory. ix here denoting 
inet, desired, or endeavoured to hee. 
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Cf. ὠνέ eve, i. 69, «. Hi. 139, uy wished ἐο purchase, dean 165, 
ὠνεομένοισι, dessrous to buy. i. 174, ὥρυσσον, ἕ to dwg through. 
Cf also v.23, 70, and Jelf, § 398, 2 “9 

5. οἴχετο φίρων κ. τ. λ.---ΤῊς story of the efforts of the La- 

ians to recover the bones of their king is explained by 
the belief among the Doric tribes, that the spirits of the mighty 
dead guarded the land where they lay buried; and thus in carrying 
off the bones of Orestes, they would deprive the T of his 
assistance, and henceforth enlist him on their own side. B. 

Ca. LXIX.—a. sviewre—Cf. i. 68, f As both present and im- 
perfect signify an action not yet completed, they are often used to 
ex the attempt to do any thing. Jelf, § 398, 2. 

. τὸ yew... . ᾿Απόλλωνος--ΟἾ. Muller, Dor. i. 377; and on the 
worship of Apollo among the Dorians, Bk. ii. of the same vol., 
partic chs. 3, 7, and 8, and pp. 277, 311, and 329. 

Cu. LEE τ σ᾿ late iwy—Dimin. from ζῶον, ἡνιοῖ res of all 
sorts, as 9 as 0 ᾿ flowers, a ke. So Waa, 
i. 208; ii. 4; ἤν 47, and a aS Ww. 

ὃ. νηνσὶ μακρᾷσι-- Cf. 1. 2, ὃ. 

¢. τὸ Ἡραῖον---ΟἿ. iii. 60, ¢.; vi. 81, α.; ix. 52. From τάχα δὲ to 
the end of the ch. is Hdtus’s own opinion of the foregoing narra- 
tive. —awidorro, they sold. (Cf. ii. 48, 56.) 2 aor. mid., from ἀποδίδωμι. 
Cf. Jelf, § 258, 27. 

Cu, LXXI.—a. oxvrivac ἀναξυρίδας, trowsers of skein, cf iii. 87, 
Vili. 67; a close-fitting garment common to all the tribes that dwelt 
on the mountainous and colder districts of Asia, while the Medes 
wore a looser dress. Cf. ili. 84, a. Figures of men dressed in 
either way, and hence distinguishable as to nation, are yet to be 
seen in the ruins of Persepolis. B. Cf. H. Pers. ch. i. pp. 103— 
ὃ. χώρην ἔ ς τρηχείην---ΟἽ ix. 122. “The Persian nation 

vious to Cyrus, a highland people, subject to the Medes, dwell- 
yng in the mountainous parts of the province of Persis, and leading 
wholly, or for the most part, a nomad life.” H. Manual, p. 73. 
Cf. iii. 97, a. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 213. Hence their frugality and 
temperance ; afterwards, enriched by their conquests, they fell into 
every kind of luxury and became addicted to wine, (i. 133, v. 18,) 
from which here, and in Xenophon. Cyrop. i. 2, 8, they are men- 
tioned as altogether abstaining. B. Cf. also E. Orient. H. p. 271, 


seqq. and 316, seqq. . 
ὃ. περιέξονται, they will cleave to them—Cf. ‘iii. 72, and viii. 


a. LXXIT.—a. Cf. the beginning of ch. 71, with which the 
commencement of this ch., touching the Cappadocians, must be 
taken in connexion. The name of Syria in ancient times belo 
to all the country from Babylonia down to Egypt, including Cilicia 
and Palestine, and thence also up to the Euxine: this is confirmed 
by Strabo, who calls the Cappadocians Leuco-Syri, i. e. white Sy- 
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rians, in contradistinction to the Syrians of Babylon. Cf. also R. 
pp. 262, 263, and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 76. This wide extent of the 
name is to be explained from their being all of the Aramaic race, 
which had the name of Syrians in common; to which also the 
Cappadocians (being of Armenian origin) belonged, and therefore 
were thus designated. See in particular the section on Syria and 
Pheeniciain H. Pers. ch.i. pp. 8I—84. Thence also “the Syrians 
about the Thermodon” were so called, and also “the Syrians of 
Palestine.”—In the words οἱ Σύριοι οὗτοι «. r.X., Hdtus manifestly 
speaks of the ancient inhabitants of Armenia, called by the Greeks, 
Syrians. B. The Aramaic race had its name from Aram, grandson 
of Nahor, the brother of Abraham, see Gen. xxii. 21, and 
from him sprung all the nations which the Greeks called Sy- 
rians, Aram being the Hebrew for Syria; hence we read of Aram- 
Naharaim, or Mesopotamia ; Aram-Zobah, or Syria of Zobah. On 
the Syrians of the “Whermodon, i. e. the Cappadocians, cf. ii. 104; 
and on the Syrians of Palestine, i. e. the Jews and the neighbour- 
ing nations, u. 106, a., &c.; iii. 91; vii. 89, ὁ. 

. ᾿Αρμενίου ovpeop—By οὔρεος Hdtus does not here intend one 
particular Mt, but the chain of Mts to which geographers have, 
rather inaccurately, given the name of Anti-Taurus, situated in the 
W. of Armenia Minor, or rather in Cappadocia itself, up to which 
the Armenia of Hdtus extended. To this chain belonged both 
Mt Paryadres, from which the N. stream, and Mt Argeus, 
from which the S. stream of the Halys flowed. B. On Armenia, 
cf. H. Pers. c. i. p. 87. 

6. Ματωνοὺς. ΟἿ v. 52, e., and iii. 94, 6. Their being found in 
Asia Minor, in that part of Cappadocia, according to L., which, by 
Strabo and-by Pliny, is called Morimene, is accounted for by their 
wandering habits and pastoral mode of life; to which the Kurds, 
who now inhabit that country, are similarly devoted. B. 

ὦ. τὰ xdrw—Cf. i. 6, a. αὐχὴν, a narrow tract, or neck of land. 
Reckoning the day’s journey, cf. D. p. 72, at 150 stadia, v. 53, or at 
200 stadia, iv. 101, the width across would be about 1000 stadia, 
about half as much as it ought to be. D., p. 73, defends Hdtus on 
the supposition that he is here speaking only of an experiment, 
which was made once or twice, diagonally across the Peninsula, 
and that by a trained pedestrian, who perhaps had done the dis- 
tance in five days; a feat possible, indeed, as the performances of 
modern pedestrians show, as well as what is mentioned of Pheidip- 
pides, vi. 106; cf. also vi. 120; but to which we can hardly sup- 

as B. observes, Hdtus to be here alluding; but rather stating 
fis own opinion of the breadth of the country from the shores of 
the Mediterranean, where it washes Cilicia, across to the Euxine. 
Cf. R. p. 189. “It appears that the Isthmus is not less than 3° 4’ 
of latitude across; or 240 G. miles. This would require a rate 
of 554 British miles, in direct distance, and certainly more than 60 
by the road, for each day; a rate of travelling, on foot, which our 
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author certainly had not in contemplation. And it may be con- 
ceived that little more than half this rate, that is, 33 miles by the 
road, is an ample allowance for a courier, on foot, when the jour- 
ney is continued five days; and this is the rate at which the 
Indian couriers do actually travel. In consequence, Hdtus could 
not suppose the Isthmus to be more than 125 G. miles in breadth ; 
that is, 115 less than the truth.” 

Cu. LXXIITI.—a. Σκυθέων .. . iwe%#AOe—dated by Volney and 
L., B.C. 632, cf. i. 103, d. On the events alluded to in the pre- 
ceding part of the ch., ef. i. 130, a. and e. 

ὁ. τέχνην τῶν rofwy.—Cf. iv. 131, 132, and iii. 21. B. 

6. ὀργὴν dxpog—vtolent in temper, quick to anger. 

d. iBob\evoay—The active is here preferable to the middle ; they 
determined after deliberation ; 80 iii, 84. B. 

e we ἄγρην δῆθεν---αϑ if forsooth tt were game they had taken. Cf. 
i. 59, ¢ 


Ca. LXXIV.—a. Oadijc—mentioned in following ch. and i. 
170, ii. 20; the founder of the Ionic School, which held the ma- 
terial. origin of the world, and a noted mathematician. Cf. Smith’s 
Dict. of Gr. and R. Biog. Thales. Euclid is said to owe to him 
the 5th prop. of the Ist book. Kight different dates have been 
assigned for this eclipse. Clinton and Hales e it B. c. 603; 
B., B. c. 610; and Prideaux, on the 20th of Sept. B. c. 601, the 
9th year of the reign of Jehoiakim, king of Judah. Cf. E. 
Orient. H. p. 318. Observe that Hdtus does not say more than 
that Thales fixed the year when the eclipse would happen, and 
says nothing about the day. : 

ὃ. Συέννεσις. . . . AaBuynrog.—Syennesis, B. observes, was the 
common name or title of the Cilician kings, even after Cilicia was 
made a province of Persia: cf. Aisch. Perse, 325; and H. Persians, 
ch. i. p. 125; οὗ iii. 90, ἀ., vii. 98: thisis confirmed by Bellanger, 
‘who refers to four Cilician monarchs of this name. The Ist in 
the time of Cyaxares, the one here mentioned; the 2nd con- 
temporary with Darius, cf. v. 118; the 3rd with Xerxes, cf. vii. 
98; the 4th with Artaxerxes. So the name Labynetus frequently 
" occurs in the kings of Babylon; the one here mentioned is agreed 
by W., B., and Prideaux to have been the Nebuchadnezzar of the 
Scriptures, the son of Nabopollassar, and the same who dethroned 
Jehoiachin, and afterwards destroyed Jerusalem; 2 Kings xxiv. 
xxv. Cf. Prideaux, bk. i. pt. i, who adds that “ from the mar- 
riage of Astyages and Aryenis was born within a year Cyaxares, 
who is called Darius the Median in the book of Daniel.” Observe 
that from Aryenis having married Astyages, Croesus was great 
uncle to Cyrus; as Astyages was maternal grandfather to Cyrus, 
and Aryenis the w. of Astyages was sister to Croesus. 

ὃ. ἐπεὰν τοὺς κι τ. λ.-- ΟἽ Ἶ iv. 70, and Tacit. Ann. xii. 47. B. 

; pat ΟΥΧΥ. —a. ἐν τοῖσι ὀπίσω---οἴ, i. 107, seqq.—neBdnrcu—cf. 
i. 66, 
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-᾿ “πρὸς ἀρ liquor fan ; εἶναι πρός τινος, to be on any one’s 
de, stare quo, e pro aliquo, cf. i. 124, b., viii. 22, 6., and 
Jelf, § 638, 2, ὃ. peed ᾿ 

6. κατὰ τὰς ἐούσας κ. r- \.—at the bridges which are now there.—eb 
γὰρ δὴ x. τὶ A. Subauds, λέγεται. B. 

ἐξ ἀριστερῆς ῥέοντα---Ποισίησ, on the left of the army. 

’ The army would ely root the Stream from the Euxine for 

the purpose of finding a ford, and thus they would have the river 

on their left hand. Schw. Thales’ plan was this: beginning from 
above the camp, i. e. nearer the source of the stream, he drew behind the 
army a canal of a semicircular form, which again fell into the river 
below the camp ; 80 that the bed of the river before the camp became 
emptied of one half sts waters, and therefore became fordable. 

H. LXXVI.—a. κατὰ Σινώπην--οὐῦὸῦ against Sinope: cf. iii. 

14, a.; vi. 19, a.; Jelf, § 629, 1. φθειρων x. τ. λ., wasting the lands of 
the Syrians. On the Syrians cf. i. 72, a. 

ὃ. ἀναστάτους troince,—funditus evertit, he drove them from house 
and home. Cf. i 97, rr 178, B. 

c. πρὶν dt κι τ. \.—bed δ an, or ed, to lead forth his 
army, Re. Cf. same wonee ian Vii. “05. wo f 


@. ἐπειρώατο κ. r.d.—Ion. for ἐπειρῶντο. 3rd plur. imperf. πειράομαι. 
Jelf, § 197, 4. They made trial of each other, tried each other's 
str with all ther might. 


Cu. LXXVII.—a. Κροῖσος δὲ μεμφθεὶς x. r.A.—but Croesus jind- 
ing fault with his army, not because they had not fought valiantly, but 
because they were far inferior to the enemy in number : μεμφθεὶς nan 
act. sense, as in ili. 13, vii. 146. Schw. On the accus. of equivalent 
notion after μεμφθέις, cf. Jelf, ὃ 548, c., and cf. § 495, obs. 3. 

ὃ. Λαβύνητος---“ This prince was the 2nd of the name of Laby- 
netus, and by Ptolemy is called Nabonadius, and by all agreed to 
have been the last of the Babylonian kgs; hence he must be the 
same that in Scripture is called Belshazzar. He was of the seed 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who is called his father in Dan. v. 11, 18; 
which, from a comparison with Jeremiah xxvii. 7, is manifestly to 
be understood in the wide sense in which any ancestor upwards is 
often called father; for Jeremiah says that ‘the nations of the 
East were to serve Nebuchadnezzar, and his son, and his son’s son. 
Now Evilmerodach being the son of Nebuchadnezzar, none but Bel- 
shazzar, here called Labynetus, could have been his son’s son, for 
Neriglissar was only the husband of Nebuchadnezzar’s daughter, and 
Laborosoachod was the s. of Neriglissar, and therefore neither of 
them was son’s son to Nebuchadnezzar; furthermore, that this last 
xe of Babylon is said by Hdtus, i. 188, to be s. of the great Queen 

itocris, who must have been the wife of a king of Babylon to 
make her so, and he could have been none other than Evilme- 
rodach; for by him alone could she have had a son, that was son’s 
son to Ne ezzar. Hence it follows that Nabonadius, the 
last kg of Babylon, is the same as Belshazzar, and son of Evil- 
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merodach by Nitocris his queen, and so son’s son to Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He came to the throne B.c. 555, and reigned 17 yrs, till 
B.c. 539, when the city of Babylon was taken, and the Babylonish 
empire ended, after it had continued from the beginning of the 
reign of Nabonassar, called in Script. Baladan, cf. Isaiah xxxix. 
1, by others Belesis, who first founded it, 209 years.” Prid. Conn. 
Pt. i. bk. ii. an. 555, and 539. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 264. 

c. tvivwro, he intended. Ion. for ἐνενόητο. Cf. 1. 68, 6. 

d. κατὰ τὰς cuppayiac—in accordance with the treaties already 
made, by which he had a right to call on his allies for aid. B. 
Better, I think, ad soctos, to his allies, abstract for concrete; cf. i. 
81, 82. SoS. and L. Ὁ. also, comparing Thucyd. 11. 9. 

Cu. LXXVIII.—a. Ταῦτα ἐπιλεγομένῳ K.—as Cresus was think- 
tng this over with himself. Cf. i. 86, ii. 120, i. 125; reading. B. On 
the dat. here expressing reference to, cf. Jelf, § 599, 2, and 1. 14, d. 

ὃ. TeApnoctwy—Telmessus, Mei, in Lycia, not to be confounded 
with the town of the same name in Caria. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. εὕρισκε πρῆγμα οἱ elvac—found rt would be ad- 
vantageous for him. Cf. vii. 11, c., and Aristoph. Eccles. 656. B. 

ὃ. ὥς οἱ παρὰ κ. τ. λ. Cf. Jelf, § 899, 7, Pleonasm. The notion of 
a single word is sometimes repeated in a whole sentence, thus, 
ὥς οἱ παρὰ δόξαν ἔσχε τὰ πρήγματα ἣ ὡς αὐτὸς κατεδόκεε. Cf. Thucyd. 
v. 47, τρόπῳ ὁποίῳ. . .. κατὰ τὸ δυνατόν. “ 

c. ἡ δὲμάχη . . .. ἀπ’ ἵππων---ποῖῦ they fought on horseback. Cf. 
Jelf, § 620, 1, a. ᾽Απο. Local. Very often with a notion of some 
elevated place or object whence something is supposed to proceed. 
as LXXX.—a. ψιλὸν, naked, bare, i. 6. open, without trees or 
shrubs. 

ὃ. μητρὸς Awdupnync—i. 6. Cybele; cf. Horace, I. Od. xvi. 5, 
Dindymene, and Catullus, Ixx. 91, Dea Dindymi: from the 
mountain Dindymus, in Galatia, near the city of Pessinus. 

6. κάμηλον ἵππος φοβεέται. So Xenophon, Cyropeed. vii. 1, 27, 
in his account of this battle. It is, of course, to be understood of 
horses unaccustomed to the sight of camels, and meeting them, pro- 
bably, for the first time: in other cases it is a vulgar error, which, 

_ though of long standing, is‘now quite exploded. R. p. 255. The 
a. Arabians are said to have been the first who rode on camels in war, 
4ef. vil. 86. Isaiah, xxi. 7, describing the fall of Babylon by the 
“Medes and Persians, alludes probably to the mixed nature of 
tKgir forces, “and he [the watchman} saw a chariot with a couple 
of men, a chariot of asses, and a chariot of camels.” B 

ἃ. τῷ δή wai ἐπεῖχε κι τι dX. - upon which the Lydian to a certain ez- 
tent depended to show off, or, on which he toa certain extent placed 
his hopes of shining forth supertor; cf. viii. 74, a. ἐπέχειν, 8c. τὸν 
νοῦν ΟΥ̓ τοὺς ὀφθάλμους, to purpose, think, or intend, i. 153, vi. 96; 
cf. also vi. 49. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. συμμαχίας, 1.6. συμμάχους. Cf. 1. 77, d. 

Cu. LXXXIL—a. Θυρέης. The border district of Cynuria 
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fell into the hands of the Lacedemonians, first, under the reign 
of Echestratus, the 2nd of the line of Eurysthenes: was demanded 
back by the Argives at the time of Labotas, the next king of the 
same line, cf. 1. 65, f,, and occasioned a war, terminated success- 
fully by the Lacedemonians at the period here alluded to by 
Hdtus; Β. c. 550. After this time the district, with its principal 
town Thyria, remained in the power of Lacedemon. Read Miler 
Dor. i. 176, 180. Αἱ a subsequent period, B. c. 420, the Argives 
again- demanded it, cf. Thucyd. v. 41, and in the same ch. the 
contest here mentioned is alluded to. The Argives afterwards re- 
ceived a decisive overthrow at Tiryns by Cleomenes, which hence- 
forth insured Sparta’s political preponderance, cf. Hdtus vi. 76, 
83, vii. 148. 

b. ᾿λλκήνωρ κι τ Δ. Αα argumentum cf. Pausan. 11. 20, § 4, et 
x. 9. B. 

δ. μὴ πρότερον θρέψειν x. τ. 4.—Alluded to by Socrates in Plato, 
Pheedo, c. 38, ἔνορκον ἂν ποιησαίμην, ὥσπερ ᾿Αργεῖοι, κι τ λα In the 
following sentence, on κωμῶντες, (wearing their hair long,) cf. Jelf, 
§ 709. Nom. participle with a verb supplied directly from the con- 
text. The partic. sometimes stands in the nominat. seemingly 
without any verbum finttum, which however is to be supplied either 
by what has gone before or what follows: Aax. ἔθεντο νόμον" οὐ 
yap κωμῶντες πρὸ τούτου ἀπὸ τούτου κομᾶν (SC. νόμον ἔθεντο). 

τὸν δὲ ἕνα κι τ λ. Othryades’ death is differently related by 
Pausanias and in the Epigrams in Brunck’s Analectt., both of 
which are quoted in L. Cf. also Ovid. Fast. ii. 663, “Nec 
foret Othryades congestis lectus in armis,” ὅς. The Lacedemoni- 
ans kept up a memorial of this victory as they considered it, by 
songs chanted at the festival of the Gymnopeedia, which some 
consider instituted in honour of it. Cf. Γυμνοπαιδία, Smith’s 
D. of A: 

6. τῶν οἱ συλλοχιτέων x. τ. \.—ewhen his comrades (those of the same 
λόχος, company, as he) had been destroyed. Deserting his com- 
panions was all the more heinous, as these divisions held good as 
well in as in war among the Spartans, those who fought to- 
gether in the same λόχος being also united at home in the same 
συσσίτιον. Cf. 1. 65, 9. 

Cn. LXXXIII.—a. ὁρμέατο ---- Ὁ]. pft. pass. 3, pl., Ion. for 
ὥρμηντο, (cf. Jelf, § 197, 4,) used here for the imperf., they were 
eager. So ἐπέπαυντο ἃ little lower, and i. 79, ἐληλύθεε, for the 
aor. B. ὡς ἡλώκοι x. τ. d., that the Lydian citadel had been taken. 
Cf. Jelf, § 802, 7, 6., Construction of ὅτι, ὡς, &c., with Indic. and 
Optat. in Dependent Sentences. 

Cu. LX IV.—a. Mdpéoc.—Cf. 1. 125, 11. 94. “As the 
Baskirs and Calmucks follow the Russian armies, so did the 
Mardi, Pericanii, and others of the nomad tribes who wandered 
on the borders of the Persian empire follow those of Cyrus; and 
the more widely the dominion of the Persians was extended, the 
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ater became the number of such auxiliaries.” H. Pers. p. 281. 
be E. Orient. H. p. 276. “The Mardi occupied the valleys and 
declivities on the confines of Susis and Persis. This tribe appears 
to have been dispersed over all the mountainous tracts of ancient 
Persia; for we read of Mardi in the neighbourhood of the Euxine 
and Caspian, as far as Bactria: but as mard signifies a man, and 
thence a man of valour, a hero, in the ancient as well as the modern 
languages of Persia, it was probably assumed as a name through- 
out the country.” Sardis was again taken in the same manner by 
Lagoras for Antiochus, B. c. 214. 

ὃ. MnAnc—the last but one of the Lydian kings of the race of 
the Heraclide, cf. i. 7,a., if we may trust to Eusebius, Chronic. 
p. 58. τὸν λέοντα, the hon, (not a proper name,) cf. i. 50, 6. B. 

6. δίκασάντων, cum Telmessenses statuissent. Soi. 78, ἔγνωσαν. 
Schw. ὡς---ἔσονται, cf. Jelf, § 886, 2. Indicative in the oratio obli- 
gua. The indic. is used where the ογαύϊο obliqua assumes the cha- 
racter of oratio recta. This frequently happens in stating some- 
thing which holds an important place in the events detailed in the 
sentence, which is, as it were, the essence of it. 

c. ἔστι δὲ πρὸς . - . . τῆς πόλιος --- Now τέ ts the quarter (τὸ 
χώριον) of the city (of Sardis) that ts turned towards (that faces) 
Mt Tmolus. Cf. a similar use of the genitive in vi. 22, τῆς Σικ., and 
ae 176, τῆς ὁδοῦ. B. On πρός, on the side of, towards, cf. Jelf, § 

8, 1, a. ΄ 

6. ἐπὶ κυνίην, to get a helmet. Cf. Jelf, § 635, iii. 3, a. ᾿Ἐπί 
Causal, The object—intention: with verbs either expressing or 
implying motion. ἐφράσθη x. τ. λ. observed tt and turned tt over tn his 
mind, Tmitated from Homer. B. 

J: war’ abriv—afier hts fashion, i.e. in the same manner as he 
(ascended). Cf. i. 121, ὃ., Jelf, § 629, 3, e./ 

H. LXXXV.—a. τοῦ cai πρότερον «.7.r. Cf. i. 34, ὃ. 

b. evecroi—prosperity. Cf. vi. 128, and ix. 85, συνεστώ, ban- 
queting, ἀπεστώ, absence. B. 

6. iny—votce or sound. βοῇ. Pers. 940, caxopideroy tay. Eurip. 
Rhesus, 922. B. oi διάφερε---οὗ, Jelf, § 599, 1, on the Dativus 
Commodi, or Incommodi. 

a. ἔῤῥηξε guyny—ruptt vocem; he broke loose his voice, he spoke 
with an effort. On the accus. cognate to the notion implied in the 
verb, ef. Jelf, § 566, 1. On the verb, cf. ii. 2, of the infant’s first 
attempt to articulate—B. And in v. 93, of declaring sentiments 
till then repressed. 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a. ἄρξαντα ἔτεα x. τ. \.—Capture of Sardis, B. c. 
546, Clinton’s Fast. Hell. ii. p. 6, whence the reign of Croesus 
commences, B.c. 560. B. prefers to fix the capture of Sardis 
B.C. 55/7; hence if the visit of Solon be placed, according to him, 
B.C. 570, the interview mentioned above might possibly have 
happened, as Croesus would have come to the throne B.c. 571. 
Cf. also i. 30, a. 
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b. ὁ δὲ συννήσας x. r.\.—mentioned neither by Xenophon nor by 
Ctesias; its improbability is heightened from the Persian venera- 
tion of the element fire, which would be polluted by being made an 
instrument of destruction. Cf. iii. 16. The narrative of Hdtus 
appears most adapted to Greek notions, while that of Ctesias, who 
relates that Croesus, having fled to the temple of Apollo and bein 
fhere thrice bound by the crelans, was thrice released by the 

a ter appearance of truth, as being less repugnant to Per- 
sian ideas. B. The affinity between Crossus and Cyrus, cf. i. 74, 
b., would increase the improbability of the story. Cf. Arnold, Hist. 
of Rome, i. p. 291. “There was atime when burning alive was 
the punishment of traitors and deserters.—That a foreign enemy, 
however, might be sometimes so treated, is not impossible, as is 
shown by the story of Cyrus’ treatment of Croesus.” 

6. ὡς, δὲ ἄρα μιν προστῆναι τοῦτο x. τ. \.— and immediately when this 
entered his mind. ἀνενεικάμενου from ἀναφέρεσθαι, to come to himself, 
to recover his senses ; better than with Schw., having drawn a deep 
sigh, Cf. i. 116, ἀνενειχθείς, having collected his thoughts, returned 
to himself. B. ἐκ πολ. ἡσυχ., after long silence. Cf. i. 186, a. 

d. ἀρχὴν.---ΟἾ i. 9, a. 

6. ἐννώσαντα.---ΟἿ i. 68, ὁ. 

SJ. ἐπιλεξάμενον.---ΟἿ. 1. 78, a. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. raradafeiv.—Cf. i. 46, a. 

ὃ. εἴ τι οἱ κεχαρισμένον x. τ. λ.---ΕΟἿ, Aristoph. Pax, 385, εἴ τι κεχαρισ- 
μένον χοιρίδιον κατ. λ. Both imitated from Homer Il. i. 39, εἴ ποτέ 
ται χαρίεντ᾽ ἐπὶ νηὸν ἔρεψα κατ.λ. Ὗ. 

δ. λαβροτάτῳ, most vtolent. Cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 70, fire λαβρὸν 
σέλας Ἡφαίστου. Ol. ii. 55, AaBpoi παγγλωσσίᾳ. B. ἐκ dé αἰθρίης, 
smmediately after, ommediately from ts being, a bright clear sky. 
Cf. Jelf, § 621, 2. ic—of the immediate succession in time, 
so that there is an unbroken connexion between one thing and 
another. 

Ca. LXXXVITI.—«. συννοίῃ ἐχόμενος, pensive, oppressed (as it 
were) with thought. Cf. i. 35, συμφορῇ ἐχομ. i. 141, ὀργῷ ἐχομ. 111. 50, 
περιθύμως ἐ . 

b. εἰρώ ard sing. imperf. without the augment, from εἰρωτάω,. 
Ep. and Ion. for ipwraw. Cf. 1.11, 88. εἰρωτεωμένους, ἐπειρωτῶσι, 

: ii. 32, vi. 3, vii. 148. 

6. φέρουσί re καὶ dyovor—pillage and plunder, sweep the country of 
every thing, cf. iii. 39, ix. 31. The former of these verbs is generally 
considered to refer to inanimate movables, which would be carried 
off, and the latter to animate objects, cattle, captives, &c., driven 
away. Observe that ἄγειν may also be applied to what is inanimate, 
but this arises from the ellipsis, where ἄγειν Ae used for the whole 
expression, φέρ. x. ἄγειν, as being part of a familiar formula. So 
Aclatophanee’ instead of saying δὰ ποιεῖν ἄκοντα ἢ ἕκοντα, Says, δεῖ 
ποιεῖν ἢ ἕκοντα. 

Ca. LXXXIX.—a. ὅτι οἱ ivopyy—The Attic form of the optat. 
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for ἐνοραοίη. He asked Creesus what he saw for his (Cyrus’) advan- 
' tage, i. 6. what he thought would be best for him to do. 

ὃ. οἵ λεγόντων---τοῆο, let them say. Observe the change of the con- 
struction from the relative and future to the imper. mood. Cf. also 
Jelf, § 421. On this form, called the Attic imperative, cf. Jelf, 
§ 195, obs, 3. 

Cu. XC.—a. ἀναρτημένον σεῦ. . .. rovev—since you, a man of 
kingly rank, are fully bent upon doing good service and giving good 
advice: ἀναρτᾶσθαι, to be set upon a thing, to be fully purposed to do 
tt, cf. vi. 88, and vii. 8, quoted by B.; and on ἀνὴρ βασιλέυς, cf. Eurip. 
Supp. 444, ἀνὴρ δὲ βασιλεὺς ἐχθρὸν ἡγεῖται τόδε, and Hor. Ars Poet. 
434, “ Reges dicuntur,” &c. 

ὃ. airteo—This word ought-to be thus accented, instead of having 
the accent cast back on the antepenult ; as it is the Ionic form of 
the imperat. for airéeo, the first ε being omitted by Ionic writers in 
pure verbs. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 205. | 

6. 8, τι οἱ τοῦτο ἐπηγορεύων wapatréoro—what was this complaint 
against the God which induced him to make the request ? 

d. κατέβαινε adrig παραιτεόμενος, lit. came down to, i. e. concluded 
again with the same request. Cf.1. 116, 118. κατέβαινε λέγων, he 
came at last to say. : 

86. ἐπεῖναί ot τῷ θεῷ τούτων dvedioar—that τέ might be permitted to 
him to reproach. the God with these things. On the construction of 
ὀνειδίζειν with a gen. of the cause, cf. Jelf, § 495, and on the dat. 
with the infinitive in the last sentence in the ch. εἰ ἀχαρίστοισι x. τ. λ. 
Cf. Thucyd. vii. 35, οὐκ ἂν σφίσι βουλομένοις εἶναι, and Jelf, § 673, 4. 

Cu. XCI.—a, τὴν πεπρωμένην «.r.r. On this sentiment, cf. ii. 
133, iii. 43, ix. 16, and Aisch. P. V. 518, seqq. 

ὃ. πέμπτου yovioc—of his Sth ancestor, of his ancestor in the 5th 
generation ; including both the first and last, i. 6. Gyges and Cre- 
sus; there being five of the family of the Mermnade; Gyges, Ardys, 
Sadyattes, Alyattes, and Croesus. Cf. i. 13, τίσις ἥξει ἐς τὸν πέμπτον 
ἀπόγονον Τύγεω, and Cicero, de Nat. Deor. ii, 38, referred to by L., 
‘“* Dicitis eam vim,” &c. | 

c. ἐπισπόμενος, following, obeying, attending to; 2 aor. part. mid. 
from ἐφέπω. Cf. 1. 103, and iii. 14, 31, 54. omer, Odyss. iii. 215, 
ἐπισπόμενοι θεοῦ dugg. Sophocl. Elect. 973, quoted by W. 

d. Λοξίης, an epithet of Apollo; from the crooked and ambigu- 
ous answers of his oracles; or from the oblique course of the sun 
in the ecliptic. B. Better from λέγειν, λόγος, as being the inter- 
preter of Zeus, προφήτης Aioc. Aisch. Eum. 19, cf. viii. 136. S. 
and L. D. 

e. ἡμιόνου. Cf. i, 55. 

J. pnrpic ... . πατρὸς κ. r.4.—On the parentage of Cyrus, cf. i. 
107, b. ἔνερθε x. 7.d., being inferior in all respects. 

Cu. XCIL.—a. Κροίσῳ κ. τ. \.— Now Croesus has, ὅς. There are of 
Cresus many other, ἄς. Dat. commodi, with possessive and attri- 
butive notions. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 597, obs. 1, and i. 31, a. ᾿Ιωνίης τὴν 
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πρώτην καταστροφὴν---Ὀΐ Croesus, cf. i. 6, and 26. As the reign of 
Croesus began B.C. 560, see Clinton Fast. Hell. ii. p. 8, and as he 
conquered all the states of Asia Minor, except Cilicia and Lycia, 
and Lydia, of which last he was KB, cf. i. 28, ὃ., within the first 
nine years of his reign, lonia must have been subdued B. c. 560— 
551. The second subjection of Ionia, by Cyrus, cf. i. 141, 162— 
169, took place shortly after the taking of Sardis, 8.c. 546; Har- 
pagus being general of the Persians: Causes of their subsequent 
revolt from the Persians, v. 30—36; burning of Sardis, v. 100— 
103; taking of Miletus, and final subjection, vi. 18—32. This re- 
volt, instigated by Aristagoras and Histizus, took its rise from the 
Naxian War, B.c. 501, cf. Fast. Hell. ii. p. 18; Sardis burnt, Β. c. 
499 ; decisive battle off Lade, 8.0. 494; Miletus appears to have 
been taken, cf. vi. 18, ἕκτῳ ἔτεϊ ἀπὸ τῆς ἀποστάσιος, directly after, 
and the subjection of Ionia, i. 6. its 2nd subjection by the Persians, 
and the 3rd mentioned in Hdtus, completed in the 2nd year after 
the taking of Miletus, cf. vi. 31, B.c. 492, under the reign of Darius 
I., Hystaspes. Jonia again revolted directly after the battle of 
Mycale, B.c. 479, in the reign of Xerxes; cf. ix. 103, 104. 

ὃ. τρίπους τῷ Απόλ. τῷ ‘Iop.—This temple was so adorned with 
votive tripods, that Pindar, Pyth. xi. 7, calls it χρυσέων τριπόδων 
θησαυρόν. B. Cf. Tripos, Smith’s D. of A. 

6. Hpovning—epithet of Athena at Delphi, because she had a 
chapel, or statue there, before the great temple of Apollo. W. quoted 
in 8. and L. Ὁ. 

a. ἐν Boayyidyos.—Cf. i. 46, ὦ. 

6. xvagov—a carding-comb, fuller’s-club, to tear wool; hence an 
instrument of torture, set with spikes. W. Cf. S. and L. D. 

Cu. XCIIT.—e. Tywrov.—Cf. v. 101, a2. On the Satrapy of 
Lydia cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 66—68, and the extracts from it in i. 
142, b.; vi. 6, a. The commencement of this ch., Θωύματα δὲ γῆ A. 
x. r.X., 18 quoted by D. p. 91, in opposition to the opinion of Creu- 
zer, “that the historical work of Xanthus the Lydian—a writer 
probably about 15years senior to our author—was made use of by 

dtus.” As Strabo gives quotations from Xanthus to the effect 
that traces of volcanic action and other natural phenomena were 
observable in Lydia, D. concludes that, as Hdtus says “that the 
country of Lydia contains nothing peculiarly worthy of remark,” 
he can by no means here see, as Creuzer does, a thrust at Xanthus, 
but rather one more proof that Hdtus was unacquainted with 
Xanthus’ four books of Lydian history, and also ignorant of those 
remarkable operations of nature. On Xanthus, cf. Miller’s Lit. of 
Ane. Gr. ch. 18, p. 264, and Hist. of Gr. Lit. Ency. Metr. p. 264. 

ὃ. ty δὲ ἔργον κ. r.A.—Clearchus relates that a vast mound was 
raised by Gyges in memory of one of his mistresses, an origin pro- 
bably attributed to the monument, from its having been constructed 
principally at the expense of the courtezans. That this was the 
monument spoken of by Hdtus appears certain, as the remains of 
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it were observed near the Lake of Gyges, within 5 miles of Sardis, 
by Chandler. B. 

6. οἱ ἀγοραῖοι ἄνθρωποι, properly, those who frequented the market- 
place, hence retail or petty dealers. B. Cf. Acts xvii. 5. (Cf. Theo- 

hrastus. Περὲ ᾿Απονοίας. Sheppard’s note, p. 148.) χειρώνακτες;, 
Sandicraftsmen. Cf. ii. 141, and 1. 94, c. 

d. ai ἐνεργαζόμεναι παιδίσκαι, the harlots. Puella sunt que corpore 
questum faciunt, commode ἐνεργαζόμεναι dicta, corpore vel ἐν ἑαυταῖς 
ἐργαζόμεναι. V. 

€. yoappara.—Observe characters or letters among the Lydians in 
the7 th century B.c.; thereign of Alyattes having commenced B. c. 610. 

 ἐκδιδόασι κ. τ. d., and they give themselves in marriage ; choosing 
their own husbands, their dowry being made by their own exertions ; 
ἐκδιδόναι, properly of the father who gives hts daughter away out 
of his house. Cf. 1. 196, and ii. 47. B. ἡ μὲν δὴ wepiodoc—eisi x. τ. λ. 

n this construction by attraction, cf. Jelf, § 389. The verbs εἶναι, 
γίγνεσθαι, &c., when used for the copula, sometimes, by a sort of 
attraction, agree in number with the substantive, which stands as 
the predicate. Cf. iii. 60, τὸ μὲν μῆκ. κ᾿ r.A., and ili, 15, ai Θ. Aly. éxad. 
H. XCIV.—a. καταπορνεύουσι, they give up to prosttution. Cf. 1. 
196. B. 

ὃ, πρῶτοι δὲ... ... νόμισμα χρυσοῦ... ἐχρήσαντο.--- Ῥαο, kg οὗ 
Argos, is said to have coined the first silver money at Aigina, bear- 
ing the figure of a tortoise, B. c. 750. Hdtus, vi. 127, ascribes to 
him the invention of weights and measures among the Lacedeemo- 
nians. The account given by Plutarch, who speaks of Theseus 
having coined money and stamped it with the figure of an ox, is 
considered by Payne-Knight, Prolegom. Homeric. § 58, as alto- 
gether at variance with historical testimony, since even in the Ho- 
meric ages, long after the time of Theseus, cf. H. P. A.§ 97, coin 
was manifestly unknown to the Greeks. Xenophanes of Colophon 
agrees with Hdtus in considering the Lydians as the inventors of the 
art, and he is followed by Eustathiue. Such an invention also suits 
the character of the Lydians (cf. H. Pers. ch. ἢ p. 68, seqq.) as a 
commercial nation. B. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Argentum. 

c. cawndko—retail dealers; cf. iii. 89, and Aristoph. Pax, 447, 
κάπηλος ἀσπίδων. 

a. κύβων καὶ τῶν ἀστραγάλων καὶ τῆς σφαίρης, dice, knuckle-bones 
and ball. ἀστράγαλοι, dice with only 4 flat sides, the other two being 
round: at first made of ancle-bones, (ἀστράγαλοι,) but afterwards of 
stone or other materials. κύβοι, dice marked on all the 6 sides. C 
particularly S. and L. ἢ. Atheneeus, i. 15, blames Hdtus for ascribing 
the invention of these games to the Lydians, as Homer speaks of 
them ata much earlier period. Cf. Il. xxiii. 88; Odyss. vi. 100; 
viii. 372; but observe that though dorpay. and σφαίρ. are mentioned, 
yet κῦβοι no where occurs in Homer. - 

8. xecooi—caleuls, oval-shaped stones or counters, not thrown like 
dice, but set in lines and then regularly moved; perhaps similar to, 
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or the same as our draughts. Cf. Odyss. i. 107, πεσσοῖσι θυμὸν 
ἔτερπον, and Soph. Fr. 380. S. and L. Ὁ. 

J. οἰκηϊοῦνται--- Οὗ i. 4, ὃ. 

g. ἐπίπλοα, moveables—Cf. 1. 150,164. Β. 

h. ἀπίκεσθαι ἐς ᾿Ομβρικούς .... ὀνομασθῆναι Tupsyvotc.—Hence 
the allusions in Hor. I. Od. i. 1, and [. Sat. vi. 1, Non quia, &c., 
and in Virgil, Ain. ii. 782, Lydius Thybris. Few subjects are in- 
vested with more numerous difficulties than the origin of the Tyr- 
seni or Tyrrheni. The narrative of Hdtus—that the Tyrseni were 
a colony from Lydia, &c., is decided against by many who have 
investigated the subject, and the Lydian origin of the nation re- 
jected. Hdtus, it is to be remembered, spoke generally from having 
actual intercourse with the countries he describes, and access to 
the best information which they possessed. His knowledge of the 
traditions of Asia Minor was, of course, complete; and he spent 
some time in Magna Grecia. The tradition, which he says the 
Lydians repeated in his day, was asserted by them 500 years after 
with equal positiveness. The Sardians, in the time of Tiberius, 

their common origin with the Etruscans and the Pelopon- 
nesians. The story was universally believed at Rome in the time 
of the historian Dionysius. ΑΒ to his disbelief of it, because it is 
omitted by the historian of Lydia, this omission has no weight 
placed beside the positive testimony of Hdtus. But, besides this 
external testimony, there is internal evidence, at least for the fact, 
that the colony which settled in Etruria did come from Asia Mi- 
nor, and not Africa or the Alps. 

There are many similarities between the Etruscans and the in- 
habitants of Asia Minor and Syria. 1. Their language, at least 
the names, belong to the Phoenician and Hebrew dialects, 2. 
Some of their peculiar notions of religion belong to the Phceni- 
cians.—3. Their funeral monuments are alike. The three cele- 
brated tombs of Etruria—that of Porsenna, as described by Pliny ; 
of Aruns his s., still remaining on the side of the road from Rome 
to Albano, just at the entrance of the town, and the magnificent 
Regulini-Galassi sepulchre at Ceere, were of precisely similar con- 
struction to that of the tomb of Alyattes, still visible at Sardis, and 
described by Hdtus i. 93, as erected to the memory of that king. 
Besides the similarity in the form and nature of these tombs, some 
of them have interiors ornamented with bas-reliefs of domestic 
scenes and mythological stories, as in the pictured tombs of Etruria, 
and even coloured with the bright blues, yellows, and reds which 
abound so much in the Etruscan caverns. This analogy is fully 
explained by and firmly corroborates the story of Hdtus, the ac- 
curacy of whose traditions, and the care with which he selected 
them, are daily more and more felt and recognised. 

The theories as to the early history of Etruria, which, either op- 
posed to or differing from the account of Hdtus, have attracted 
most attention, are those of Niebuhr and his German followe 
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among whom is Miller, who has written a history of the Etrus- 
cans, Mannert, and Mrs. Hamilton Gray.—Niebuhr assigns to the 
Etruscans an origin in the mountainous district at the top of the 
Adriatic Sea, and supposes they thence descended into Etruria. 
Mannert accepts the account of Hdtus as literally true; and con- 
ceives that the Pelasgians, whose original seat he states to have 
been Thessaly, were forced to abandon that country, some of them 
taking refuge in Italy, whilst others went to Lydia and the districts 
of Asia Minor; and that at ἃ subsequent period the settlers in 
Lydia sailed to Umbria, and renewed their connexion with the 
earlier colonists. The difficulty that besets Niebuhr’s theory, be- 
sides his entire refusal of credit to the account of Hdtus, is the 
eastern character, the arts and sciences, letters and learning, of the 
Etruseans. These, which are the peculiar characteristics of the 
people, cannot be supposed to have been practised by Alpine moun- 
taineers, or brought down by them into Italy. The views of Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray, respecting the origin of the Etruscans, are briefly 
as follows. Rejecting the credibility of the story of Hdtus, she 
says their proper name, that by which they called themselves, was 
Rasena, essentially the same with TYRSENJ, or Tyrrheni, which 
was a name commonly applied to them, and derived, she says, from 
their great leader, Tyrrhenus, Tyysenus, Tarchon, or Tarquin. 
She supposes the place of their real origin to be Resen, a city of 
Assyria, mentioned in the book of Genesis. From the similarity 
between the Etruscans and the Egyptians, she supposes that a large 
colony from this city of Resen dwelt for a long time in Egypt. 
There she connects them with the shepherd kings or Hyksos, of 
whose rule in Lower Egypt there are many traditions, and of which 
she supposes that it comprehended the various bands of foreigners, 
including the Jews, who occupied the fertile Delta of the Nile. 
She identifies the colonists of Resen and the future Etruscans with 
the scientific Assyrians, who are spoken of by Herodotus as dwell- 
ing in Egypt, and building the Pyramids of Cheops and Cephrenes. 
At last the native Egyptians, who had retreated up the country, 
drove these strangers out, and forced them into Libya or Lybia. 
After inhabiting that country for a short time—whence she su 

poses the mistake of Hdtus putting Lydia for Lybia, unless he 
confounded the term “ Ludeni,” or Assyrians, with “ Lydians ”— 
they took ship, and, landing on the opposite coast of Umbria, 
founded the kingdom of Etruria. The time of their arrival she 
takes from the story of Plutarch, that in the year of Rome 666, 
when Sylla finally extinguished all hopes of Etruscan independ- 
ence, an Etruscan aruspex proclaimed that the Etruscan day of 
1100 years, during which their Jupiter, Tina, had given them do- 
minion, was near an end. Upon the public works of the Etrus- 
cans—made on a great scale, in a truly public spirit, for the poor 
as well as the rich, Mrs. Gray dwells with great praise. They were 
particularly skilled in hydraulics; part, as she considers it, of their 
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old Egyptian learning. They covered the plain of the. Campagna 
with fertility ; the Cloaca Maxima at Rome, and the Emissario of 
Albano, were the work of Etruscan engineers. Upper Italy too 
felt the benefit of their knowledge of science. They sent a colony 
into the plain of the Po. They constructed a scheme of draining 
and irrigation for the superabundant waters of that river. They 
drained the Delta of the same stream, and made a magnificent 
harbour. Thus they civilized Italy, to whose prosperity these arts 
were essential. From the article quoted in i. 57, a. 

Cu. XCV.—a. ἀλλὰ τὸν ἐόντα A\d6yow—the matter as τὲ really 18, the 
real state of the case. Cf.i. 30,116. B. Also viii. 68, ὁ. 

ὃ. τριφασίας ἄλλας κ. τ. A.—Cf. ii. 20. Ctesias, Xenophon, and 
Féschylus, Perse, 767, seqq., all differ from Hdtus. On the dis- 

ted points of Cyrus’ Parentage, &c., read Smith’s D. of Gr. and 

. Biog., Cyrus, or Prid. Conn. vol. i. an. B. c. 559; H. Pers. ch. 
ii. p. 216, or Τὰ. Orient. H. p. 318, seqq. Cyrus’ original name was 
Agradates, but, as general of the armies of Persia, he assumed the 
name or title by which he is constantly known and designated in 
history, and which betokens the sun; Khor in Persic = the sun. 
From Η. ἐ. . So in Egypt the royal cognomen was Pharaoh for 
many ages, from Phra, the sun. EK. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 152. 

c. ᾿Ασσυρίων ἀρχόντων c.r.4.—Methods of reconciling the dura- 
tion here attributed to the Assyrian empire, viz. 520 years, with 
Ctesias and others, who assign 1360 years to it, are proposed in the 
notes of L. and B.; the latter however allows that, whether Hdtus 
be speaking only of the later great empire of the Assyrians in 
Upper Asia, while Ctesias reckons the duration both of the smaller 
kingdom in its contracted limits between the Tigris and the Eu- 

hrates, as well that of the great empire they subsequently obtained 
Ey conquest; yet, in any case, the difficulties attending the recon- 
ciliation of the two accounts appear inexplicable. Cf. particularly 
E. Orient. H. ch. ii. Hist. of syria, . 231, 232. e revolt of 
the Medes from the Assyrians is ted by Prid. Β. c. 709, (710, E. 
Orient. H.,) directly after the return of Sennacherib from his mi- 
raculous overthrow, in the 12th year of Kg Hezekiah; from which 
calamity the Medes, as well as others of his subjects, cf. i. 102, 
took occasion to throw off his yoke. Cf. Prid. Conn. i. vol. an. 
B.c. 709; cf. also particularly the remarks at the end of the art. 
Sardanapalne in Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. ὁ Anidenc. “‘ The Arphaxad of Judith, ch. i., who 
reigned from B. c. 709—B. c. 656, when he was overthrown and cut 
off in a great battle in the Plains of Ragau by Saosduchinus, xg 
of Nineveh and s. of Esarhaddon, who, in the same book, is calle 
Nebuchodonosor. That Arphaxad was the Deioces here mentioned, 
and that Nebuchodonosor was Saosduchinus, appears from hence, 
that Arphaxad is said to have been that kg of Media who founded 
Ecbatana, whom all other writers agree to have been Deioces, and 
that the 12th year of Saosduchinus exactly agrees with the last of 
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Deioces, when this battle of Ragau was said to have been fought. 
It was also while Nineveh was the metropolis of the Assyrian em- 

ire, and while the Persians, Syrians, Phcenicians, Cilicians, and 

gyptians were subject to them, while also the Median empire was 
in existence, and not long after the building of Ecbatana.” Pri- 
deaux. Observe that Hadtus is silent concerning this overthrow of 
Deioces, though he speaks of that of Phraortes; hence some have > 
concluded that this latter monarch was the Arphaxad of Judith. 
Anyhow, Ecbatana seems still to have regained its independence 
after the overthrow of Deioces, which was contemporary with 
the 43rd year of Manasseh, kg of Judah. Deioces was perhaps 
the Dschemschid of Persian song. B. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 212, 
and Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. and R. Biog., Detoces. 

ὃ. δικαιοσύνην ἐπιθέμ. hoxee—he practised justice with assiduity. ὃ. 
. and L. D. ἐπιθέμενος, by applying himself; the participle used 
to express the means. Jelf, § 698, e. So Xenoph. ληϊζόμενοι ζῶσιν, 
raptu vivunt. Cf. iii. 76, pndt.... ἐπιτίθεσθαι, 86. τοῖσι πρήγμασι, Nor 
should we make an attempt upon (the sovereign power, empire) ; 
perhaps, apply ourselves (to the matter tn hand). 

c. δικασόμενοι.----Ἀ οἵ, δικάζειν, jus dicere, and mid. δικάζεσθαι, facere 
jus sibt dict, 8. judicio cum aliquo disceptare. 

Cua. XCVII—a. decttv—pro δικάσειν, fut. infin.—ér ἡμέρης, all day 
long. Cf. ii. 173. B. On τῶν carne., the affasrs before them, cf. τ. 
49, a., viii. 19, α., 102. ἐδίδοσαν σφίσι λόγον, deliberated among them- - 
selves, cf. viii. 100, e. 

, ὃ. πρὸς ἔργα, to our occupations. 

Ca. XCVILI.—a. ἦν πολλὸς .... αἰνεόμενος, was much quoted and 
praised by every one. προβαλ. put forward, proposed as a candidate. 
S.and L. D. On the use of the participle to complete the verbal 
notion, with πειρᾶσθαι, and the Ion. phrases, πολλός ἐστι, παντοῖος 
ἐστι, 6. g. ποιῶν τι, Which imply the notion of endeavouring, he used 
all means to do it, or require the participle to complete the notion, 
he does τὲ in all sorts of ways, cf. Jelf, § 690, 1, vii. 10, vi. 172. 

ὃ. ἕν πόλισμα wroincacGac.—Observe the similar policy of Theseus 
in Athens, Thucyd. ii. 15, of Gelo in Syracuse, therod. vii. 156, a., 
and the advice of Bias and Thales to the Ionians, 1. 170. 

6. τοῦτο περιστέλλοντας, taking care of, paying attention to this. 
Cf. ii. 147, ii, 30. 8. ti 

d. ’AyBdrava—This city continued to be the residence of the 
Persian monarchs during the spring of the year; (the three sum- 
mer months were spent at Susa, the autumn and winter at Babylon. 
H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 259;) it increased no less than the other two 
capitals in wealth and opulence. The site of the city was where 
Hamadan now stands, in Greater Media, Al Jebal, R. p. 272, and 
near Mt Orontes, Mt Elwund. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 161, seqq. Cf. 
Judith i. 2, and the extracts from Porter and Morier’s Travels on 
the remains of Ecbatana in H. /. ὦ. . 

6. ἐν δὲ τῷ τελεντάιῷ--- ΤῈ 7 circles of walls or terraces one above 
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the other, marked with different colours, within the innermost of 
which stood the king’s palace, perhaps pointed to the 7 celestial 
spheres, by which the sun was supposed to be encircled, as the 
palace οί Ecbatana by the city walls. Cf. Creuzer’s Symbol. i. p. 

J. τὸ δὲ αὐτῶν .... μέγεθος. It ig collected from Thucyd. ii. 13, 
that the circumference of Athens was 148 stadia, and from Dion. 
Hal., that it was 168 stadia, whence Krise infers that 160 stadia is 
about the real number; and Diodorus Sic. states the circumference 
of Ecbatana to have been 150 stadia. B. On the comparison of 
Ecbatana to Athens, see D. p. 41. That our author visited Ecb. 
is evident : see D. p. 57. . 

. Cu. XCIX.—a. ἔτι γελᾶν . . . . αἰσχρόν. Schw. explains καὶ 
ἅπασι, etiam (vel) omnibus, even to all, to all without exception.—On 
the indignity of spitting, &c., cf. i. 133. B. “The government of 
the Medes, cf. i. 134, a., was completely despotic ; the court of their 
kings being guarded by a rigid system of etiquette, and distin- 
puis ed by a taste for magnificence, which could only be gratified 

y such asystem. The description of the Persian court, which 
was founded on that of the Medes, will illustrate this.” H. Pers. 
ch. i. p. 61, and cf. ch. ii. p. 221. 

Cu. C.—a. τῇ τυραννίδι, in the tyranny (kingly power). Local 
Dat. Jelf, § 605, 1, ci τινα πυνθ., as often as he might hear of any one, 
&c., whenever he might hear of any one, &c. On the opt. with εἰ, 
used when the antecedent is regarded by the speaker as a mere 
supposition, supposing that, and hence to express indefinite fre- 
guency, cf. Jelf, § 855, and cf. ὃ 843. ἐδικαίευ, he punished, cf. iii. 


ὃ. κατάσκοποι καὶ xarneooi—spies and listeners, (eves-droppers). 
The first are called in i. 114, 0., the king’s eyes, the second were the 
ὠτακουσταὶ, the king’s ears. Both were a kind of secret police, or 
spy-system. W. Cf. i. 114, 5., and vii. 239, 0. 

Cx. CI.—a, ovvierpele—collected, combined into one. Cf. i. 98, ὃ., 
iv. 136, also ix. 18, a. V. 

b. Βουσαὶ x. τ. λ.. by L. placed in Media, towards the S. shores 
of the Caspian. The Paretaceni, a robber tribe, in the N. of Per- 
sia and the Mts .which divide that country from Media; H. Pers. 
i. p. 157. By R. p. 303, 304, they are supposed the same with the 
Parecanii in Gedrosia, Kedge or Makran. Cf. iii. 94,a.—The Stru- 
chates, bounded on the W. by the Matieni, on the N. by the Sa- 

ires, and on the E. by the Paretaceni. The Arizanti near the 
fountains of the Choaspes ; the Budii, whose seat is not accurately 
known, towards the W. of the Arizanti and Northward from the 
Magi. L. These (the Magi) “ were originally of Median descent, 
and as to them was committed the conservation of the ordinances 
of Zoroaster, they became the priest-caste of the Persians, and as 
such possessed great influence in the government.” H. Persians, 
ch. il. p. 247551. The name Magi, Mogh, is derived by B. from 
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Mah, great, tllustrious, or the head. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iii. Social 
Hist. ct Persia, p. 307, 313, and Prid. on the Zendavesta, Conn. 

t. 1. bk. iv. 

. P Cu. CII.—a. τελευτήσαντος Δηϊόκεω, Dejoces, 8. c. 709—756, 

cf. i. 96, a., in which year Phraortes succeeded to the throne; who, 
after reigning 22 years, undertook the expedition against the As- 
syrians, B. Cc. 635, and was cut off by them s. c. 634.—Phraortes, 
according to Hammer, the Truteno of the Zendavesta, and the 
Feridun of the m Schahnameh, being the s. of Dejoces, or 
Dschemschid. The expedition of Phraortes took place in the 
6th year of Josiah, kg of Judah. Cf. Prid. Conn. i. an. Β. c. 635. 

ὃ. ’ Acoupiwy x. τ. .—Hdtus under the name Assyrians includes 
both them and the Chaldeans, or Babylonians, and Syrians, cf. vii. 
63. W. “In the idea of Herodotus, Assyria comprehended not only 
Assyria Proper, of which Nineveh was the capital, but Syria and 
Mesopotamia likewise. Assyria Proper is known in the Scriptures 
by the name of Kir, to which the people of Damascus were carried 
away captive: 2 Kings xvi. and Amosix.7. “Have I not brought 
up the Assyrians from Kir ?” Isaiah xxii. 6, &c.; a name yet trace- 
able in the country of Kurdistan, the tribe of Kourds, &c. R. pp. 
262, 392. Cf. also i. 178, 185, 193, iii. 155, iv. 39, 87. On the 
city Ninus, in the O. T. Nineveh, cf. i. 106, 6. and Smith’s C. Ὁ. 
Ninus ; and particularly the very interesting ch. iii. of E. Orient. H. 
p. 234, seqq., where a summary is given with illustrations from the 
sculptures now in the British Museum, of the recent excavations 
of Botta and Layard at the traditional site of Nineveh, Konyunjk, 
opposite Mosul, as wellas at Khorsabad and Nimroud, 18 miles 
lower down the river. Cf. also ii. 150. 

6. ἅτε dwsorewrwy.—Cf, i. 95, c., on the date of this revolt. ἑωῦτῶν 
εὖ ἥκοντες, cf. 1. 30, 6. 

: Cu. CIIT.—a. apirog....’Acin.—Military discipline was known 
before this period among the Hebrews; but before David, and 
-even in his time, they seem only to have fought on foot. Each 
‘tribe in the time of Moses composed a separate troop with their 
own standard, but David seems to have n the first who ar- 
ranged them into smaller divisions, and “ set captains of thousands 
and captains of hundreds over them.” 2 Sam. xviii. 1.—Horse- 
men and chariots appear first introduced by Solomon, | Kings x. 
26, contrary to the command of God. L. 

ὃ. ὅτε νὺξ κι τ. X.—twhen the day became night, General rule. The 
subject has‘the article, while the predicate is without it. On this 
and the exceptions to it, cf. Jelf, § 460. Cf. i. 74, a. 

6. τὴν ἽΛλυος ἄνω ’Aciny—the Asia to the E. of the Halys. Cf. i. 6, a. 

d. ἐπῆλθε Σκυθέων x.r.d. On this expedition of the Scythians, 
cf. i. 15, a. and i. 6, &. It happened about the 8th year of the 
reign of Josiah. They kept Possession of Upper Asia 28 years; 
dating the commencement of their expedition, when they were 
driven out of Europe by the Cimmerians, at B. c. 634, or rather 
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B.c. 633, as Phraortes the f. of Cyaxares was cut off in 634, and 
at least a year must be allowed between his death and his son’s 
renewing the war, and being overwhelmed by the Scythian inroad; 
their final expulsion from Europe by Cyaxares, B.c. 605. During 
this time they extended their conquests into Syria and to the 
borders of Egypt where Psammetichus, kg of t, met them 
and persuaded them, by gifts, to proceed no further. Cf. i. 105. In 
this expedition they seized upon Bethshan, a city in the tribe of ᾿ 
Manasseh, on this side Jordan, which they kept as long as they ~ 
remained in Asia, whence it was called Scythopolis. Prd. Conn. 
1, i. i, R. p. 111, and H. Scyth. ch. iP. 6. 

Cu. CIV.—a, Ἔστι 32... . 880¢.—From a comparison with i. 
72, @., (the time necessary to travel from the coast of Cilicia to the 
Euxine,) 30 days is too long: unless we suppose, not the part of the 
Palus Meotis nearest Colchis to be meant, but the further coast of 
it, where the Cimmerians formerly dwelt. Schw. The calculation 
here of 30 days for an active traveller from the P. Meotis to the 
Phasis supplies no decision to the question, (viz. of the difficulty 
that attaches to the passage in i. 72,) from Hdtus’ ignorance of 
these parts. D. p. 73. 

ὃ. Ydorepec.—About the upper r. Cyrus, nearly in that part of 
Georgia where Tiflis now stabs, B. Cf. iii. 94, ὃ. 

c. ἀλλὰ τὴν καθύπερθε κι r.A.—Cf. iv. 12, and vii. 20. This same 
route along the W. shore of the Caspian, leaving Mt. Caucasus on 
the rt, was afterwards taken by the Huns in their incursions into 
Media and Persia; and in later times by Peter the Great of Russia. 
The defiles between the Sea and the Mts are now called Derbend. B. 

Cua. CV.—a. Παλαιστίνῃ Συρίῃ, cf. i. 72, a. 

b. ἐν ᾿Ασκάλωνι.---Ο πὸ of the 5 cities of the Philistines; between 
Gaza and Azotus (Ashdod), near the sea. It is no where mentioned 
how far the inroad of the Scythians affected Judea, except with 

to Bethshan, cf. i. 103, d.; we may suppose therefore that 
they went along the coast and did not interfere much with the 
Jews. Their passing by Ascalon would also favour the suppo- 
sition that this was their route—dcivewy, committing no injury, more 
frequent in a passive sense, untnjured. Cf. iii. 114, 181, ἄς. B 

c. Obpaving *Adpodirn¢—first worshipped by the Assyrians, Pau- 
sanias 1. 14. This appears to agree with 1. 131, cf. 199, iii. 8; 
thence in Paphos, Palestine, and afterwards Cythera. The same 
as the Derceto of the Syrians, worshipped under the image of a 
woman with a fish’s tail. The Astaroth (or Astarte) of the 
Scriptures, under which title Lucian says the Moon or Queen of 
Heaven was worshipped, called by Cicero the 4th Venus of Syria, 
was probably also identical with Venus Urania. B. See | Sam. v. 2. 

d, θήλειαν votooy.—The six different opinions as to this disease 
are fully discussed in L. The conclusion of B. is, θηλ. wove. pri- 
mari& et propria vi designat virtlitatis jacturam, et virilis nature 
commutationem tn muliebrem formam, morbo certo effectam, Prid., 
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considering it to be the same as the affliction of emerods, observes 
that we thence learn that the Philistines yet preserved the memory 
of what they once suffered on account of the ark of God, (1 Sam. 
v. 6, 9, 12,) from which it seems they looked upon this disease as 
a punishment for all sacrilegious impieties, and therefore assigned 
it to the Scythians in their histories, on their charging them there 
with this crime. 

6. ‘Evapéag—probably a Scythian word. 5. and L. D. Perhaps 
as equivalent to ἀνανδριεῖς or ἀνδρόγυνοι, cf. iv. 6, from ἔναρα, spolia, 
virilitate spoliati. Cf. Arist. Ethic. vii. 8. B. 

Cu. CVI.—a, ᾿Επὶ μὲν νυν ὀκτὼ x.r.d. Cf. i. 103, ὦ. 

6. Nivoy el\ov—perhaps B. c. 606, but if the Scythians were not 
expelled from Asia till B.c. 605, (cf. i. 103, d.,) better in 5. c. 603, 
with L., as some time must necessarily have intervened between 
the Medes recovering their power, and their taking so great a city 
as Nineveh. Prideaux dates it B.c. 612, “In the 29th year of 
Josiah, which was the 23rd of Cyaxares, Nabopolassar, kg of 
Babylon, having made affinity with Astyages, the eldest s. of 
Cyaxares, by the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar his son with 
Amyitis the d. of Astyages, entered into a league with him against 
the Assyrians, and having joined their forces, they besieged 
Nineveh; having taken the place and slain Saracus the kg, (who 
was either the successor of Chyniladanus or he himself under 
another name,) they utterly destroyed that great and ancient city, 
and from that time Babylon was the sole metropolis of the Assyrian 
empire. According to Diodorus Sic., the circuit of Nineveh was 
480 furlongs, which make 60 miles, and hence, in Jonah, it is said 
to be a city of 3 days’ journey, i. e. in compass, Jonah iii. 3, while 
Babylon, according to Strabo, was 385 furlongs in circuit, i. e. 48 
miles. Thus were fulfilled the prophecies of Jonah, Nahun, ii. 
iii., and Zephaniah, ii. 13, against it.” Cf. particularly Εἰ. Orient. 
H., referred to ini. 102, ὃ. Layard suggests that this vast city may 
have extended all the way along the’ Tigris from Konyunjtk to 
Nimroud, and to a corresponding breadth N. K. of the river as far 
as Khorsabad. Smith’s C. Ὁ. Ninus. 

d. ἐν ἑτέροισι λόγοισι δηλώσω.--- ΑΒ Hdtus no where fulfils this pro- 
mise, W. and others conclude that he wrote other histories besides 
the one before us, and especially one on the Assyrian history, cf. 
1, 184, and perhaps another on Libyan history, cf. ii. 161: these 
are no where alluded to by other writers, except in a single passage 
in Aristotle, where the reading is doubtful. The passage is quoted 
and discussed in Dahlmann, p. 167. B. is of opinion that Hdtus 
intended to add at some future period an episode on the taking of 
Nineveh, and on other points of the Assyrian and Lydian history, 
which he afterwards either forgot, or was prevented by some cause 
from doing. Cf. vii. 213, ¢., viil. 104,@. Read also particularly 1). 
p- 166, seqq., on the Assyrian history of Hdtus. 

8. Κυαξάρης... .. redeurg.—B. C. S94. 
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Cu. CVIL.—a. twepOiuevog—consilium communicans, disclosing tt 
to them, in order to ask their advice, cf. iii. 155, 6. Observe that 
both sacred and profane history equally point out that among 
the eastern nations, matters even of the greatest importance were 
decided on by the interpretation of dreams; in the elucidation of 
which, the Magi had the greatest authority. B. Cf. KE. Orient. H. 
ch, iii. Magt, p. 313, and H. Persians, vol. i. p. 248, seq. 

ὃ. KapBionc.—It is on all hands agreed that the m. of Cyrus was 
Mandana, d. of king Astyages, and his father Cambyses, a Per- 
sian; but whether this Cambyses was kg of Persia, subject to the 
Medes, as Xenophon makes him, or only a private Persian noble- 
man and one of the Achemenide, according to Hdtus, is not 
agreed. And not in this particular only, but also in most others . 
concerning Cyrus, these historians differ. Prid. Conn. I. i. bk ii. 1. 
Cf. on Cyrus, the revolution achieved by him, his conquests, ex- 
peditions, &c., E. Orient. H. ch. iv.; Political History of Persia, 
p. 318, seqq.; and the excellent remarks in H. Pers. vol. i. ch. ii. 
Ρ. 216, 5 4: and on Cambyses, p. 222. Cf. also i. 125, a. 

Cn. Cvl I.—a. ταῦτα δὴ ὧν pur\acodpevoc—hec sihi cavens, stand- 
sng therefore on his guard against this. ἄνδρα oixnioy, a man of his 
house, relation ; cf. Harpagus’ speech in,the next ch., συγγενής ἐστιν 
ὁ παῖς. L. and B. 

b. παραχρήσυ, neglect.—Cf. ii. 141, a., viii. 20, a. μηδὲ tpi... . 
περιπέσης, and neither expose me to danger, nor, by choosing others, (as 
masters instead of me, by preferring to serve others before me,) after- 
wards cause your own destruction, or, in S. and L. D., be caught in 
your own snare. 

6. τό ye ἐμὸν, as far as concerns me.—Cf. Jelf, § 436, obs. 1. Some- 

i in y, and occasionally in prose, τἀμά, rd ἐμὸν. form a 
periphrasis for ἐγὼ, when not only the person himself, but that 
which belongs to him, is signified. So viii. 140, ipsrepdy, seemingly 
for ὑμεῖς. So also τὸ σόν. 

Cua. CIX.—a. τὴν ἐπὶ Oavadrg.—Schw. understands στολὴν or κόσ- 
μῆσιν, and in iii. 119, v. 72, he understands δέσιν ; and so Jelf, ὃ 583, 
52. B. renders ornatus (eo concilio) ut ad mortem duceretur, 8. ut 
(ornatus pro more, dein) viam ad mortem abduceretur, understanding 
ὁδὸν. Cf. i. 67,¢@. In S. and L. D. ζημίαν is supplied. Cf. vil. 
223, τὴν ἐπὶ 0. ἔξοδον xoebpevor—marching out to death. 

Cu. CX.—a. ἐπιτηδεωτάτας---πιοδέ fit for his purpose. Schw. 

ὃ. Xxdea.—It is not known whether the Persian and Median lan- 
guage were the same; they were certainly not so, according to H. 

n Persian there is no name like this, of the same meaning; but 
according to Lefevre, quoted by L., the Hyrcanians, a nation sub- 
ject to the Persians, yet call a dog Spac, and among the Russians 
a dog is Sabac. B. 

δ. πρὸς Laoweipw»—towards the Sasmres. Cf. i. 104, ὃ. 

d. σε διαχρήσεσθαι, that he (Astyages) will kill you. Cf. also 1. 24, 
διαχρᾶσθαί μιν, to kill himeel. . 
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Cu. CXII.—a. “Apa 6 .... ἔλεγε... καὶ ἀπεδείκνυε. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 752, 2. Subordinate (dependent) thoughts standing in a co-or- 
dinate form as if independent. Cf. i. 36, vii. 217, and Thucyd. i. 
120, ἐνθυμεῖται γὰρ x.r.d., there quoted. 

Ca. CXIV.—a. τοῦτον 3)... . waida—him, I mean, the son of the 
herdsman, as they used to surname him. 

ὃ. ὀφθαλμὸν βασιλῆος.--- Τὸ Persian monarch received from those 
who bore this title information on all matters in agitation through- 
out his Kingdom, the king’s eyes being confidential officers through 
whom he beheld his kingdom and subjects. Cf. Stanl. Aischy]l. 
Pers. 985: so the Chinese state-paper of 1834 called the British 
Superintendent “ the barbarian Eye.” S.andL.D. By H. Pers. 
_ ch. ii. p. 260, they are considered to be equivalent to our masters of 
the ceremonies, or guards through whom alone access could be gained 
to the monarch. Cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 91, seqq. 

c. we éedorw.—Cf. i. 29, δ. In the preceding tine, τῶν δὲ κου τινὰ 
κι το λ., observe the force of the particle, and some one of them, I sup- 
pose, or most likely to be the King’s Eye. Hdtus relates what boys 
playing at such a game would probably have done, not pretending 
to have express authority for every particular circumstance he 
details. Κού shows that the statement is of this nature. Stephens, 
Grk Particles, p. 35. Cf. also i. 61, ὁ. 

Cu. CXV.—a. ἐς ὃ ἔλαβε τὴν dixny—until at last he received the 
punishment (he deserved). B. Wherefore, &c. W. Cf. ii. 116, a. 

Cu. CX VI.—a. ἡ ὑπόκρισις----οΆῆ!ᾳᾳ delivery, action, manner. ΟἿ. 
Aristot. Rhet. iii. |, 3. 

ὃ. dveveryOeic.—Cf. 1. 86, 6. . ) 

6. τὸν ἐόντα Adyorv.—CFf. i. 95, a.; and on κατέβαινε κι. τ.λ., cf. i. 90, d. 

Ca. CXVII.—a. λόγον ἤδη καὶ ἐλάσσω ἐποιέετο, 86. τοῦ βουκόλου, 
concerned hemself less about him ; either not considering him so much 
to blame, or perhaps as too much beneath him to punish. 

Cu. CXIX.—a. ἐς δέον ἐγεγόνεε, in td, quod debutt cesserat ; B. had 
turned out well ini rixyor χρηστῇσει, with a good omen ; i. 6. he con- 
sidered the, invitation as an omen that all would go well.—Cf. Viger. 

om, p. 620. 

Cu. Exx—a. παρὰ σμικρὰ ydp..... kexwonxe—for even some of 
our oracles have turned out of no moment. Jelf, § 637, iii. 3, f. π 
σμικρὰ, nearly the same as ἐς ἀσθενὲς in the following sentence. B. 
—ra τῶν ὀνειράτων ἐχόμενα, what belungs to dreams, all of the nature 
of dreams. ὀνειράτων, partitive gen. Cf. Jelf, § 536. Cf. i. 193, ii. 
77, ili. 25, v. 49, viii. 142,d. W. 

ὃ. τῆς σῆς ἀρχῆς wpoow.—On the gen. cf. Jelf, § 496, quoted in ii. 
141, a. ἕτερα rotatra—aha talia, i. 6. similia, et adverbii_ potestate, 
stmeleter. B. Both we ourselves are of good courage, and we exhort 
you to a similar course, to be 80 too, like us. Cf. i. 191, 207, ii. 150, 
iii. 47, 79. Wytten. 

6. τοὺς γειναμένους, for yoreic—/us parents. On adjectives, parti- 
ciples, and pronominal adjectives, with the article, used as sub- 
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). | 

Ca. CXXI.—a. ὄψιν---οὐ redinv—a vision which had no accomplish- 
ment, which imported nothing. A&sch. S.c. Theb. 832, quoted by B. 
ὦ μέλαινα καὶ τελεία---Αρά. 

b. οὐ κατὰ Mirpadarny—not after the fashion of Mithradates, very 
different people from Mithradates. Jelf, § 629, 3, 6. 

Ca. C Il.—a. ἣν τὰν ᾿ .. τὰ πάντα ἢ; Kumi Cyne was - 
thing wn his story; of notht no. Jelf, § 382, 1. 
Cf. also iii. 157, vii. 156, a. "7 ποίη id 

Ca. CXXITI.—a. émerpepopevov—growing up.—Wyttenb. gives a 
peculiar force to the preposition in this word, growing up for his 
service, for the purpose of atding his, Harpagus, revenge ; from the 

ing τιμωρίην he understands τιμωρὸν after the participle ; ren- 
ing it, sibe crescere et als vindicem.—Schw. 

ὃ. dre τῶν ὅδων φυλασσομένω».---ΟἿ, vii. 236, ὃ. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. σὲ γὰρ θεοὶ ixopiwor—for over thee do the gods 
watch, exercise guardtanship, cf. i. 209, where Cyrus says ἐμεῦ θεοὶ 
κήδονται. Cf. Isaiah xiv. 1, “to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hand I have holden,” ἄς. 

b. γενόμενοι πρὸς cfo—being on your side. So εἶναι πρός τινος, to be 
on any one’s side. Jelf, § 638, ii. " 

6. κατὰ rédxoc—in haste. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3,e. Κατά, Causal. Mode 
and manner, as the model of the action—according to—after the 
fashion of. Cf. i. 9, κατ᾽ ἡσυχιην : ix. 21, κατὰ συντυχίην, casu. Cf. 
1, 121, 5. there quoted. 

Cu. CXXV.—a. ὅτεῳ τρόπῳ---ἀναπείσει.---ΟΥ, Jelf, § 811. ὅπως 
(for which ὅτεῳ τρόπῳ is used) and ὡς with future indicative, Verbs 
of caring, considering, troubling oneself about, endeavouring, effecting, 
and inetting, or words which imply such notions, are followed by 
ὅπως, (ὅπως μή,) and in Hdtus also by ὡς or ὡς μή, with the fut. 
ind. instead of the conjunctive. The sense of this future is nearly 
allied to the conjunctive, and only differs therefrom in that it 
definitely expresses the possible realization of the proposed end. 
ἐποίεε δὴ ravra. All this is different from the account given by 
Xenophon ; cf. i. 107, 6. Previous to the revolt, it is to be observed 
that éyrus procured himself to be appointed generalissimo of all 
the Persian tribes. This is described as having been effected by 
craft, and the Persian conqueror is said to have accomplished his 
purpose by a method similar to that adopted by Ginghis-Khan 
among the Mongols, before he also began his conquering career. 
The method pursued by both is decidedly characteristic of a rude 
state of society, when men were to be wrought upon only by ap- 
peals to their senses. As general of the armies of Persia, Cyrus 
assumed the name or title by which he is constantly known and 
designated in history, and which betokens the sun; (so Khor in 
Parsee signifies the sun); his original name having been Agradates. 
It has been the invariable custom of princes of the East to chang 
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the names of their birth for surnames or titles of honour, as 
Ginghis-Khan from the time of his elevation to the throne received 
the appellation of Temugin; and such has continued to be the cus- 
tom of Persia, down to the most recent time. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 
216. Cf. Cyrus, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

ὃ. ἁλίην, = ἐκκληφίαν, an assembly, gathering of the people, from 
ἁλής, crowded, thronged. S.and L. Ὁ. Cf. v. 29, 79, vii. 134. On 
ἐπιλεγόμενος, cf. i. 78, a. 

δ. ἔστι δὲ Περσέων συχνὰ yivea.— As was invariably the case amon 
the great nomad races, the Persians were subdivided into several 
hordes or tribes; the number of these was 10; and they were dis- 
tinguished from one another no less by their differences of rank 
than by their modes of life. 3 of them were noble; the Pasargade, 
the noblest of them all, the Maraphii, and the Maspii. 3 other 
tribes devoted themselves to agriculture, the Panthialei, the De- 
rusii, and the Germanii; while 4 others, the Dai, Mardi, Dropici, 
and Sagartii, continued to retain their, wandering and nomad habits, 
but are occasionally mentioned, more especially the last, as contri- 
buting hardy bands of cavalry to the Persian armies. Two prin- 
cipal observations illustrative of the history of Persia naturally flow 
from these facts, as recorded by Hdtus: Ist, We must discard the 
idea that the Persian nation, even at the most flourishing epoch of 
its history, was universally and equally civilized. A part of the 
nation ruled the remainder, and this portion alone had attained a 
certain degree of civilization by its acquaintance with the arts of 

eace and of luxury. The other tribes continued in their original 
barbarism, and partook but little, or not at all, in the improvement 
of the race. Persian history, therefore, as it has come down to us, 
is not so much the history of the whole nation as of certain tribes, 
or possibly even of a single tribe, that of the Pasargade. These 
composed the court, and it appears that, almost without exception, 
all that was distinguished among the Persians proceeded from them. 
2ndly, The above particulars would at once lead us to conclude that 
in a country so constituted, everything would depend on descent 
and the distinctions of tribe. As the tribes were distinguished by 
a greater or less degree of nobility, so there was a tion also 
in the different families of which each tribe was composed. The 
noblest family of the most noble tribe was that of the Achemenide, 
from which exclusively the kings of Persia were always taken. The 
same distinction of more or less noble tribes has at all times pre- 
vailed among most of the nomad nations of Central and Southern 
Asia, the Arabs and Mongols, and probably had its origin in the 
military pride of the more warlike, to which the rest were reduced 
to pay homage.” H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 214, seqq. 

. doréarac—lon. for ἤρτρνται or ἠρτημένοι εἰσί, perf. pass. from 
ἀρτάω, on whom the rest of the Persians depend, i. 6. whom 
geknowledge as their chiefs. ὃ. and L. Ὁ. Cf. iii. 19, vi. 109, v. 

1, ix. 6. 
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6. Wacapydda:.—The name of this tribe is probably traceable in 
Fasa, the name of a town and district of some consideration, in 
Persia Proper, at this day: R. p. 285. So also Lassen. Cf. par- 
ticularly ΕΣ. Orient, H. p. 291, seqq., where Pasargadm@ (the town) 
seems to be identified with the plain of Mourghab, famed for the 
supposed tomh of Cyrus. Of the other tribes of the Persians, the 
Germanii were probably the people of the modern Kerman, who 
contanue to give some attention to agriculture, and, the Mardi (cf. 
1, 84, a.) occupied the Mts to the S. of the Caspian, and the Dai 
the sandy plains to the E. of that Sea. H. Pers. p. 214. 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. πρὸς δὲ οἴνῳ x. τ΄ A.—and, in addition, with wine 
and with victuals the most proper possible. Cf. on πρός, Jelf, § 640, 
(quoted in iii. 74, a.) οἴνῳ, Instrumental Dat., Jelf, § 607. On ὡς 
ἐπιτηδ., Jelf, § 870, obs. 4, (quoted in vi. 44, a.,) and obs. 5, ἀπὸ 
δείπνου, after supper, cf. vi. 129, ὃ. οἱ δὲ ἔφασαν .. .. τὸ μέσον. Cf. 
ix. 82, a. 


ὃ. wapeyvpvoi—he opened or disclosed: cf. viii. 19, and ix. 44, ὃ. 
Schw. ἐμέο πείθεσθαι. Cf. Jelf, Causal Gen., ὃ 487, 4. 

c. τάδε ἐς χεῖρας ἄγεσθαι---ἴο take these matters into my hands, 1. 6. 
to undertake them. Cf. iv. 79, vii. 8... B. 

ad. ὡς ὧν ἐχόντων ὧδε---αδ then matters stand so. Cf. viii. 144, e. 
and Soph. Aj. 915. W. 

Cu. CXXVII.—a. ἢ---ἰβουλήσεται---οἴ, Jelf, § 886, 2. Indic. in 
Orato obliqua. τοῦ λόγου μετέσχον, cf. i. 21, ὃ. 

Cu. CXXVITI.—a. ἀνεσκολόπισε----ἦο tmpaled. Cf. Smith’s D. 
of A. Cruz. 

Cu. CXXIX.—a. cai δὴ καὶ---οἴ, i. 30, a. εἰ ἑωῦτοῦ ποιέεται τὸ Κύ- 
ρου Epyow—sf he claims the achievement of Cyrus as his own. αὐτὸς ---- 
γράψαι, cf. Jelf, § 672, 2, Nom. with the Infinitive. 

' 6. τῷ λόγῳ---τὸ vera, in reality. Schw. Cf. v. 84, a. 

δ. εἰ γὰρ δὴ δέον... . 4 Mepoiwy.—Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 556, 2, 
with εἰ γὰρ δή supply ἄλλῳ περιέθηκε τὸ κράτος, and render δέον 
quia isset. So εἰ παρεὸν αὐτῷ βασιλέα γενέσθαι .... tf whilst 
tt was tn his power to become king. Jelf, § 700, 2, Accus. Absolute, 
quoted in iii. 91, a. 

Cu. CXXX.—a., in’ ἔτεα τριήκοντα καὶ ἑκατὸν δυῶν δέοντα x. τ΄ X. 
A difficulty here occurs; for, computing the reign of each monarch 
and subtracting the 28 years of the Scythian power, comparing 
the result with the duration assigned in the text to the empire, 
viz. of 128 years, a difference of 6 years is observable. Thus, from 
i. 102, 106, 130, we find Dejoces reigned 53 yrs, Phraortes 22, 
Cyaxares 40, Astyages 35, in all 150. Now, if from the sum total 
150, we take 28, the time of the Scythians’ power, there remains 
122, and therefore 6 years too little. Either therefore we must 
suppose that some copyist has dropped out 6 years from one of the 
reigns, or with W. and Volney, that in assigning 128 years as the 
length of the Median empire, he is dating it from the tame of their 
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first revolting, and that they had a popular form of government for 
6 years before Dejoces was king. Schw. 

ὃ. καὶ ἀπέστησαν .... w«enOivrec.—This revolt of the Medes took 
place under Darius Nothus, by whom they were again subdued, B. 
c. 408, in the 24th year of the Bell. Pelop. Cf. Xenoph. Hell. i. 
2, fin. This event is considered by B. as the latest mentioned in 
Hdtus, who living to the age of 80, must have, according to his 
theory, inserted it among the additions and corrections made after 
the bulk of the work was finished. The contrary, viz. that Hdtus’ 
work was written entire at an advanced age, is maintained with 
success by Ὁ. Cf.i.a. Allusions to other events after the siege 
of Sestos, B. c. 478, with which Hdtus’ history closes, occur in ii. 
156, iii. 15, ¢., iti. 160, c., v.22, vi. 98, 5., vii. 7, a., 106, 114, &., 137, 
151, 170, ¢., 233, ὃ., viii. 3, ¢., ix. 35, e. f., 64, 72, 105, 6. Whether 
the revolt of the Medes here spoken of be the latest event alluded 
to by Hdtus, see iii. 15, 6. 

Cu. CXXX1.—a. ἀγάλματα μὲν ..... ἰδρύεσθαι.----ΟἿ, viii. 109. 
From the adoration among the Persians of the element of fire, the 
principal object of their worship, the symbol of the primal fire or 
creative energy of the Godhead, from whence emanated Ormuzd 
himself, the author of all good, and of the Sun, the second great 
national deity of the Persians, whose whole mythology might be 
said to turn upon the ideas of light and the sun, their established 
symbols of wisdom and goodness and excellence, (H. Pers. ch. i. 

. 131,) naturally followed their disregard of temples, images, &c. 

reuzer, Symbol. i. p. 651, quoted by B., observes, that the relics of 
temples which may be discovered at the present day are not at all 
to be considered as contradictory to the testimony of Hdtus; as he 
is here speaking of the earlier and purer state of the Persian reli- 
gion, before any of the superstitions of other nations had been in- 
grafted ontoit. See more in vii. 54, α., and vii. 40, 6. lL. adds that 
the more ancient nations generally were not worshippers of images; 
according to Lucian, not the Egyptians; nor, according to Euse- 
bius, the Gks, till the time of Cecrops; and Plutarch says that 
Numa forbad the Romans to represent the Deity under the form 
of a man or animal, and that for 170 years there was in their tem- 
ples neither a statue or painting of the Deity. See on the Persian 
religion, H. Pers. ch. i. p. 130, and ch. ii. p. 243, seqq. Gibbon, i. 
ch. 8, p. 318—329. 

ὃ. dvOowrogviac—of the same nature as men. Schw.—of the same 
form as men. B. 

δ. νομίζουσι x. τ. λ.--“ομίζειν here i. 4. ἐν νόμῳ ποιεῖσθαι, to be ac- 
customed, or wont. B. Ce i. 133, ii. 64, iii. 100, iv. 191, vii. 120, a. 
By Jelf, § 588, 1, (quoted in ii. 50,c.,) Ad is taken as the Zransmis- 
sive Dat. after νομίζουσι, in the sense of they pay customary honour 
to Zeus. 

a. Mirpay. This name is said to be derived from the old Persian 
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word mthr, or mthsr, love ; see Hyde, c. iv. p. 107. B., from Creu- 
zer’s Symbol. i. p. 729, says, “under the various names given to 
the goddess by the different Asiatic nations, see i. 105, c.; they all 

in adoring the one great feminine principle that pervades 

e universe, whether derived from the moon, the earth, or from 
nature herself.” 

Ca. CXXXII.—a. θεογονίην.----Ν  οῦ such a Theogony as that 
mentioned in ii. 53, but rather a narration concerning the origin of 
their gods; which, though not the same as what the Gks assigned 
to their deities, viz. a human descent, was yet derived from various 
sources, as is manifest from the (Eons and Emanations, which the 
Gnostics derived from the Chaldeans, and hence may fairly be 
called a Theogony, without contradicting what was said in the 
preceding ch. concerning the gods not being of the same nature 
as man. W. Cf. i. 131, α.; and on the Ferooher (archetypes, ideal 
essences, or spirits of all created things) which collectively com- 
posed the pure creation of Ormuzd, H. Pers. ch. i. p. 132. 

b. 3, τι μιν λόγος aipta—tn what way, according as, the reason (of 
the thing) persuades him, according as he thnks fit.—Cf. iii. 45, 


iv. 127. 

Cu. CXXXITI.—e. ἡμέρην δὲ κι r.d.—Cf. ix. 110, on the king’s 
birth-day, when, as on other solemn occasions, such as the begin- 
ning of the new year, presents of the most valuable productions of 
each country were made to the monarch: see the description of 
the festival Norooz, extracted from Morier, i. p. 207, in H. Pers. ch. 
1. Ῥ. 106, seqq. ΝΙΝ 

. οἱ εὐδαίμονες ---ἰ(ἦδ wealthy; so in ν. 8, Β., and in i. 196, and 
in Latin beatus: Plautus, Penul. v. 88, “Bonam quam beatam me 
esse nimis dici mavolo.” 

δ. τὰ λεπτὰ τῶν xpoBdrwy—the smaller beasts, such as sheep, goats, 
&e. πρόβατα, for cattle, i. 207, ἄς. Cf. ix. 93, a. ἐπιφορήμασι, what 
ts brought to table after the meal, sweetmeats, or dessert.—ovix ἁλέσι, 
not crowded , not all at once, i. 6. a little at a time, cf. i. 196, 
and iv. 184. B. 


δὲ «.r.X-—CFE. i. 71, b.—oréyapyoc, the master of the house. 

Cu. CXXXIV.—a. τῶν ἐχομένων, those who are nearest. Cf. iv. 
169; v. 49; vi. 8.—sard τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον καὶ κιτ.λ. On the same 
principle as, &c., cf. Jelf, § 629, 3, a., and v. 8, c.—In the last sen- 
tence of this ch., rd ἔθνος, the Persians; i. 6. nearly in the same 
manner as the Medes, so the Persian nation extended tts empire and 
tts prefectures far and wide. Schw. and B. Cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 60, 
seqq., who rather to refer rd ἔθνος to the Medes. “ We learn, 
from other passages, that the government of the Medes, like that 
of other kingdoms, was one of satrapies, each foreign satrapy being 
intrusted to a Mede; and the system being probably nothing more 
than a classification of the different nations, each satrap receiving 
the tribute collected by his more remote neighbour, which wes 
passed from one to the other, till it was handed over to the king’s 
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treasury, by the satrap stationed nearest Media, properly so 
called,” &c. 

Cu. CKXXV.—a. ξεινικὰ δὲ x. τ. AA— The rude victors very soon 
adopted much of the manners, modes of life, and even the religion 
of the vanquished; as was the case, also, with other nations re- 
sembling them in circumstances, and the degree of civilization they 
had attained. In the arts of luxury and efeminacy, the Persians 
became the pupils of the Medes, the Babylonians, and Lydians; 
just as the Mongols, who overthrew the Chinese empire, adopted 
their manners. Nomad tribes are peculiarly prone to adopt such 
changes, owing to their unsettled mode of life, and because the 
desire of sensual gratifications is the only motive which spurs 
them to conquest. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 220. 

ὃ. κουριδίας γυναῖκας, wedded wives, opposed to παλλακαΐέ, con- 
cubines ; as in v. 18, vi.. 138. B. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 257. 

Cn. CXXXVI.—a. ᾿Ανδραγαθίη d8..... παῖδας. Cf. Psalm 
cxxvii. 5, “Blessed is the man,” &c. The idea was encouraged 
among the Persians by the laws of Zoroaster for the furtherance 
of marriage, and his praises of fruitfulness in women. H. Pers. ch. 
li, p. 247. ὃς ἂν--- ἀποδέξῃ, (8c. τούτου) ὃς ἂν κατ. dr. Cf. Jelf, § 817, 
7, Omission of the Demonstrative before the Relative. Cf. also on 
the conjunctive (ἀποδεξρ), ὃ 829, 1. If ἂν is joined to the relative 
and the conjunctive, it generally belongs to the relative and not to 
the verb, and gives an indefiniteness to it, by annexing the notion, 
“be he who he may ;” and in consequence of this indefiniteness, the 
conjunctive is used where in English the indic. stands: ὃς ποιεῖ, 
he who does tt ; ὃς ποιῇ, he who may do tt ; ὃς ἂν ποιῇ, whosoever may do 
et, or does tt. 

b. τὸ πολλὸν, cf. Jelf, § 436, y, ellipse of the substantive of which 
the adj. ts the attributive, as here, in abstract notions. So τὸ καλόν, 
the beautiful. Cf. vi. 14, a., 113, a., vii. 157, 5., there quoted. 
μέχρι εἰκοσαέτος. Xenophon fixes the termination of the Persian 
education at 17, Cyrop. i. 2, ὃ 4, ὅς. With regard to the 3 points 
of education, Xenophon and others agree with Hdtus; but at the 

resent day the Persians are much changed in the 3rd respect. B. 
sf. also 111. 72, the speech of Darius. πρὶν--- γένηται. Ch Jelf, § 
842, 4. Πρίν is used with the conjunctive of something future— 
and only after negative clauses and principal tenses. In the last 
sentence deny i. 4. ἀηδίαν, affiaction, grief. B. 

Cr. CXXXVII—a. ἀποκ.---ἀλλ᾽ ὅκοσα ἤδη τοιαῦτα ἐγένετο, 56. 
τέκνα, supplied from the general notion of the sentence. Jelf, § 
893, e., Brachylogy. 

Cu. CXXXVIITI.—a. λέπρην ἣ λεύκην---δοαΐν leprosy, or white 
leprosy. S. and L. Ὁ. 

ὃ. λευκὰς περιστερὰς, white (i. 6. leprous) doves, not naturally white ; 
for, according to Hammer, Vienna Review, ix. p. 17, the Persians 
held this colour, when natural, in great respect, as the type of 
innocence. B. 
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Cu. CXXXIX.—a. τελευτῶσι πάντα. . . . Siypa.—Denied by 
Scaliger, Hyde, and Gataker, but defended by B., on the authority 
of Creuzer and Schlegel, on the ground that it refers only to the 
nom. case of the masculine proper names, and those also of the 
ancient Persian language, of which hardly any thing is known. 

Ca. CXL.—a. πρὶν ἂν ὑπ᾽ ὄρνιθος κ. r.A.—It is certain from his- 
tory, that the Median priest-caste, the Magi, became established 
among the Persians as early as the foundation of their monarchy 
by C and that the first consequence of their appointment 
was introduction of a certain religious ceremonial in the court 
of Persia, It by no means, however, follows from this that the 
Persians at once laid aside the manners and customs of their fore- 
fathers, and as it were became suddenly converted into Medes, but 
rather that a mixture and union of their ancient and newly-adopted 
opinions and customs took place. The laws of the Persians were 
cited with those of the Medes, their national] deities were still re- 
verenced as before, and in his time Herodotus (as in the passage 
in the text) remarked certain diversities observable in the cere- 
monies of the Persians, as compared with those of the Magians. 
H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 249, and cf. p. 221. On πρὶν ἂν with the infin- 
itive, cf. Jelf, (Oratio Obliqua,) ὃ 889, c., and 885, 3. 

6. κατακηρώσαντες x. r.\.—Cf. on this custom Cicero Tusc. Quest. 
i. 45. B. An instance of the preservation of a body thus en- 
closed is quoted by L. from the Annual Regist. of 1774, that the 
body of Edward 1., which was covered with wax a. "ἢ. 1307, was 
found perfect by the Society of Antiquaries in 1774. 

C. κτείνοντες. .... πετεινά.----Τ his practice arose from their belief 
in the doctrine of a good artd an evil principle, the sources of all 

and ill, which is the foundation-stone of ‘the whole structure 

th of the religious and political philosophy of Zoroaster, and 
the existence of a kingdom of light and a Kingdom of darkness ; 
in the former of which reigns Ormuzd, the author and giver of all 
good ; in the latter, Ahriman, the source of all evil, moral as well 
as physical. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 244. These kingdoms are eternally 
to each other, and hence the followers of the good Princi- 

were bound to destroy all that proceeded from the evil; such 

as noxious creatures, serpents, scorpions, and the like. The dog, the 
friend of man, it will be observed, belonged to the good Principle. 

d. ἐχέτω, ὡς καὶ ἀρχὴν tvopicOn—let τὲ rest, as it was at first estab- 
lished. By this phrase, Hdtus means that he is unable to suggest 
any satisfactory reason for a custom, which marks so decided a dif- 
ference between the Magi and the priests of Egypt; and that there- 
fore he has merely stated that such a custom exists, and so leé the 
matter rest without further discussion. B. 

Ca. CXLI.—a. The history is now resumed from i. 92.---λόγον, 
an apologue, α fable. Thus Aisop, Aoyoroiog, a writer of fables, in 
ii. 134, B. 

ὃ. παύεσθέ μοι bdpy.—Cf. Jelf, § 598, quoted in vi. 86, 5. ἐμέο 
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αὐλέοντος «.r.A. Qui sacras literas curant, recordabuntur Serva- 
toris verba, apud Matth. xi. 17. Schw. 


6. ὀργῇ bydpevoc.—Cf. 1. 88, a. 
Ca. Oxia. τοῦ οὐρανοῦ---τῷ καλλίστῳ.---ΟΥ Jelf, § 442, a. b., 
quoted in i. 183, «. τρόπους τέσσερας xapaywyiwy, four kinds of de- 
Jiections, varieties of language, i. 6. four different dtalects of the Tonic. 
So also the other dialects in Greece were subdivided, varying in 
the different states where each was spoken. 

ὃ. MiAnrog.—The founder of Miletus is said to have been Neleus, 
s. of Codrus; and as, besides it, he founded two other cities, it may 
be concluded, as their dialect was the same, that these were Myus 
and Priene; hence the inhabitants of Myus, when their city was 
devastated by an inundation, betook themselves to Miletus and 
formed one state with them. B. On Neleus, cf. ix. 97.—On the 
Ionian colonies, from the Oxford Tables, p. 6: “The Ionians, 
{headed by Neleus and other sons of Codrus,) joined by some 

hebans, (a colony of these afterwards came to Priene,) Phocians, 
Abantes, and other Greeks, founded 12 cities on the southern coast 
of Lydia and the northern of Caria, Β. c. 1044. The most remark- 
able of these were Phoceea and Ephesus.” On the remaining states 
B. quotes Raoul Rochette as follows : “ That Ephesus and Colo- 
phon both existed before the coming of the Ionians, who turned 
out their inhabitants to make way for themselves; that Lebedus 
was in the same way at first in the hands of the Carians; that 
Teos was first founded by the olians, and then received those 
Minye of Orchomenos who accompanied the Jonian colonists, cf. 
i. 146; that Clazomene and Phocea were both built at a later 
period, the first by colonists from Colophon, the second by Athe- 
nians in company with Phocians, whence probably its name was 
taken. On the 3 remaining states nothing appears certain.” On 
the Ionian states and their colonies, as well as the Dorian, &c., 
read H. P. A. Survey of the Gk Colonies, &c., ὃ 76—81. Twelve 
of these towns, says ἧς the most celebrated of which were Phocea, 
Ephesus, and Smyrna, formed, for the space of about 90 miles, an 
almost uninterrupted series of various establishments and edifices, 
and presented to the stranger, as he arrived by sea, an imposing | 

spectacle of civilization and splendour, ὅς. Cf. also vi. 6, a., an 
᾿ Ἡ, Pers. ch. i. § The Peninsula of Asia Minor, p. 107, seqq., the 
whole of which sect. is deserving of the Oxford reader’s attention. 

6. Ἔτι δὲ τρεῖς ὑπολ.----Χῖοι μέν νυν καὶ Ἔρυθ.---μοῦνοι.---- But besrdes 
those which I have mentioned, there are three Ionian cities, two of 
which are situated on the islands Samos and Chios, but Erythre, the 
third, ts situated on the continent. Now, νύν, the Chians and Ery- 
threans use the same dialect, but the Samians have one peculiar to them- 
selves. Stephens, Gk Particles, p. 111. On the force of the particle, 
cf. v. 119, ὁ. On ἐπ’ ἑωυτῶν, by themselves, cf. Jelf, ὃ 633, 3, ὁ. 

Cu. CXLITI.—4«. ἦσαν ἐν σκέπῃ τοῦ φόβου, were sheltered or screen- 
ed from fear: cf. Jelf, § 531, Separative Gen. Cf. vii. 172 
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ὃ. ὅτι μὴ, except, besides.—Cf. i. 18, ὃ. καὶ ἱρὸν ἱδρύσαντο x. τ. λ.---- 
Cf. i. 148, a. , 

Cu. CXLIV.—a. Κατάπερ «.r.X. The six Dorian colonies here 
enumerated were the only settlements of that nation in these 
countries; others were formed from Rhodes, and others claimed 
their descent directly from Lacedemon. B. Cf. H. P. A. § 79, 
seqq., and Mill. Dor. i. p. 118, seqq. H. Pers. ch.i. p. 70, observes 
that the Doric colonies, of which Halicarnassus was the most con- 
siderable, did not come up to those of Ionia in the fertility of their 
soil, or extent of their commerce; they were, however, treated by 
the Persians on the same footing with the others. 

ὃ. Τριοπίου ’Ard\X\wvog—Triopium in Caria. C. Krio. Apollo 
and Diana, it will be remembered, were the peculiar deities of the 
Dorian race. Cf. 1. 69, c. 

ὃ. rpiwodac.—Cf. i. 92, ὃ. 

d, iexdnicay....'Adcapynody.—Halicarnassus afterwards became 
subject to and the residence of the sovereigns of Caria, cf. vii. 99, 
aand was peopled with Leleges by Mausolus. Cf. H. P. A. § 79; cf. 

i. α. 

Cu. CXLV.—a. ὅτι καὶ ὅτε ἐν x. 7.d.—Ion, 8. of Xuthus kg of 
Athens, from whom the Athenians were called Ionians, was said to 
have led a colony to Aigialus, cf. vii. 94,a., on the coast between Elis 
and Sicyon, then subject to Selinuntus, kg of Sicyon, whose d. Helice 
he married. Thence they were afterwards driven by the Achzans, 
and betook themselves to Attica, whence, with the sons of Codrus, 
they again migrated to Asia, and there built their 12 cities. B. Cf. 
i. 142, 6., H. P. A. § 185, and Smith’s C. D., Ionia. 

Ca. CXLVI.—a. ἐπεὶ ὡς . . . . μωρίη πολλὴ λέγειν.--- 18 observ- 
ation was perhaps directed, cf. D. p. 86, against the pride of He- 
cateus of Miletus and others who boasted of the purity of their 
Ionian descent; whence follows the enumeration of the other 
tribes who took part in colonizing the Ionian states. B. On these 
other tribes cf. H. P. A. § 77. 

ὃ. Φωκέες dxoddopiur—Phocians separated (from the remainder of 
thesr n)- These Phocians from Greece must not be con- 
founded with the Phoczans of Asia Minor, in i. 142 and 163. 
Pausanias, vii. 2, explains ἀποδώσμιοι by saying that all the Phocians 
took part in these colonies, except those of Delphi. Cf. ii. 103, and 
Thucyd. i. 12, B., and on the migration here referred to, v. 57, a. 

δ. ἀπὸ τοῦ πρυτανηΐου x.r.r\.—This refers to the custom of Gk 
colonists taking fire from the Prytaneum of the parent city, when 
they set forth on their journey. The practice, cf. H. P. A. § 74, 
was one of those by which the perpetuity of the kindred duties 
between the parent city and the colony was symbolically set forth. 
Of the same nature was the establishment in the colony of the 
worship of the same deities, associating with them the founder as 
a hero, the participation in the chief festivals of the parent state, 
adopting the same emblems on the coinage, and treating the Am- 
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bassadors of the mother city with various marks of respect at 
festivals, sacrifices, &c. Cf. also Colonia, Smith’s D. of A. 

d. νομίζ. γενναιότατοι etvar.—Cf. Jelf, § 672, Nom. with the Infinitive. 
When the same person is both the subject and object of a verb 
declarandi or sentiendi, governing an accus., the object is not, as in 
Latin, expressed by the personal pronoun, but altogether omitted, 
so that the nominative stands with the inf.,-as οὐκ ἔφη αὐτὸς λέγειν 
= αὐτὸς οὐκ ἔφη ἑαντὸν λέγειν. 

6. obvépart.—Cf. Jelf, § 603, Modal Dat. 2. The mode or manner, 
or wherein any thing takes place, is in the dative. ἦν γινόμενα, cf. 
viii. 136, a. 

Ca. CXLVII.—a. Pratcou--The Glaucus of Homer, I]. ii. 875, 
vi. 206, prince of the Lycians in the Trojan War. 

ὃ. ’Ararotpra—One of the most ancient festivals of Attica, whose 
origin B. refers to the year 1190, B.c., and consequently long 
before the migration of the Ionians into Asia. It was held, he 
considers, in honour of Bacchus, or rather of Dionysus Melanegis, 
who, according to the legend, decetved Xanthius, from which word 
ἀπατᾶν, some wrongly derive the name. It was at this festival 
the children were admitted into the phratrie, cf. H. P. A. § 110, 
and the young men into the list of citizens. It was the great 
political and religious festival of “the union of the πάτορες, or 
members of the rarpat.” The etymology of the word is discussed 
in Miller, Dor.i. p. 95. The most natural transition appears to 
be πατήρ, (in composition πατώρ,) πατόριος, (whence πατούριος, 
᾿ἀπατούρια,) πάτρα ; hence ᾿Απατούρια, a festival of the paternal unions, 
of the πατορίαι, of the rarpat:—the festival at which all the Patra — 
connected by marriage met, and took part in the same rites and 
sacrifices, and thus formed a certain political division, called a 
Phratria, from ῥῥατήρ, i. q. frater. See also the excellent note on 
the Apaturia in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 88. The real etymology 
is from πατὴρ and ἁ copulative, like the Sanscrit sa, which comes 
from the same root as ἅμα. 

6. ὁρτήν, accusat. cognate to a notion impited in the verb. Jelf, § 548, 
ad. κατὰ---σκῆφιν, on or for the pretence. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3,¢. Κατὰ, 
Causal ; the object at which any one looks and frames any action 
or motion. Cf. ii. 152, ὃ. 

Ca. CXLVITI.—ua. ἐξαρ. Ἰτοσειδέωνι ‘EXtxwviy—set apart for, or in 
honour of Helicunian Poserdon. The dat. commodi. Cf. Jelf, § 598, 

uoted in vi. 86,5. The name Heliconian was from Helice of 
Achaia, in which the Ionians had built a temple while in that 
country, cf. i. 145, a.; hence at their migration they carried with 
them his worship, and built the temple here referred to, preserving 
the ancient appellation. L. observes, on the authority of Eusta- 
thius, that the Eolians formed their possessives from the gen. case 
plur., thus ᾿Ἑλικώνιος from ᾿Ἑλικῶν, gen. of ‘EXuai. The temple 
stood in the territory of Priene, whose inhabitants presided at the 
sacrifice. Thucyd. iii. 104, speaks of the festival of τὰ Egecia 
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among the Ionians, which if it was the same as is here called the 
Πανιώνια, would appear (cf. H. § 77, n. 18) to have been transferred 
to Ephesus at a later period. Cf. further on the Festival, the 
references given in i. 18, 6. 

ὃ. Σάμῳ, transmissive dat. with verbs of going towards, meeting, 
a roaching, ὅς. Jelf, § 592. κατάπερ τῶν Wepoiwy κ-τιλ. Cf. 
i, 139, a. ; 

Cu. CXLIX.—a. Κύμη, ἡ Φρικωνὶς cadeopévn.—On the Aolic 
colonies, from the Oxford Tables,—* Β. c. 1124, Aolic migrations 
successively headed by Penthilus, a s. of Orestes, Archelaus his 

dson, and Grais his great grandson, who occupy the coasts of 
ysia and Caria, the islands of Lesbos, Tenedos, and the Heca- 
tonnesi, cf. i. 151. On the mainland they erected 12 cities, the 
most distinguished of which were Cyme and Smyrna. Their chief 
settlements however were in Lesbos. ΑἹ] their towns were inde- 
pendent, and possessed peculiar forms of government.” Cf. Smith’s 

. D., Aoks. H., P. A. ὃ 76, observes that, besides these, man 
others were subsequently founded from Lesbos and Cyme, extend- 
ing along the Troad to Abydos, cf. i. 151, and Thucyd. iv. 52, and 
along the opposite Thracian coast; such as Sestos, Hdtus ix. 115, 
and (Enos, Thucyd. vii. 57. Magnesia on the Mzander was also 
considered an Molic settlement, but on the other hand, Smyrna, 
one of the 12, early passed into the hands of the Tonians. Pol. 
Ant. § 76. He also adds, (n. 11,) on the authority of Strabo, that 
Cyme was named Φρικωνίς, from Mt Phricion in Locris, the former 
dwelling-place of these chiefs, who derived their origin from Aga- 
memnon. On the idea, apparently unfounded, that the 12 cities 
com a | 6, Pan@olium, similar to that of the Ionians, 
ho their federal festivals at the temple of Apollo Gryneus, 
see n. 12 of the same §. wp. δὲ ἥκουσαν οὐκ ὁμ.. but not equally 
well off for seasons. Gen. of position. Cf. J elf. § 528, quoted in 
-i. 80, 6. 

Cx. CL.—a. Σμύρνην, originally called Ephesus, according to 
H. P. A. § 76, n. 18; referring to Strabo, who is quoted by L., to 
the effect that the name Smyrna belonged at first to a division of 
Ephesus, whose inhabitants founded the city here alluded to, and 
gave it the name of that part of Ephesus which they had at first 
occupied ; but the Molians subsequently obtained possession of 
the city, which they were again forced to leave, owing to the attack 
of the Smyrnezans and Colophonians, with whom the ejected in- 
habitants had taken refuge. This account, which makes Smyrna 
to be primarily an Ionian colony from Ephesus, differs from that 
of Hdtus, who considers it Aolian at first, but, taken from them 
by the Colophonians, an Ionian settlement. Either account will 
equally explain the allusion in i. 16. 

ὃ. τὰ ixsxda.—CF. i. 94, g. 

Cu. CLI.—a. τῶν iv τῇ “Idy οἰκημένων. Such were Antander, and 
those cities thereabouts which Thucyd. speaks of as ai ᾿Ακταῖαι 
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καλούμεναι, also Gargara; Assus, and others, in number 30, as B. 
conjectures: cf. Xenoph. Hell. III. i.16. H. P. A. § 76, n. 14. 
From v. 94, it appears also that the AZolians had the whole of the 
Troad, which they laid claim to from its having been conquered 
by Agamemnon, and to which the Athenians, as having also shared 
in the Trojan expedition, asserted an equal right. Sigeeum is there 
mentioned as having been taken from the Mitylenezans by Pisis- 
tratus. Cf. Thirlw. 11. p. 62, and v. 65, 6., 91, 94. 

ὃ. πέντε μὲν πόλ. κατ. λ. Lesbos reckoned 5 cities, Mitylene, An- 
tissa, Pyrrha, Eresus, and Methymna, all of which Mitylene appears 
subsequently to have united under its government. Cf. Thucyd. iii. 
2. Ἢ. P. A. § 76, η. 9. τὴν γὰρ ἕκτην (πόλιν)----ἐόντας ὁμαίμους. 
Adjective and participle not agreeing either in gender or number 
with the substantive of which they are the immediate attributives; 
by the constructio κατὰ σύνεσιν. Jelf, ὃ 379, a. 

δ. ‘Exardy νήσοισι, now Mosko-ntst, in number about 40, in the 
strait between Lesbos and the mainland. πόλισι, dat. transmissive ; 
with verbs, &c. of pleasing. Cf. ix. 79; vi. 129. Jelf, ὃ 594, 4. 

CH. CLITI.—a. κόσοι πλῆθος, how many in number. Cf. Jelf, 
579, 4, Adverbial Accus. ἔλλεσχα, 1. 6. τὰ ἐν λέσχῃ γενόμενα, their 
subject of conversation.—)éoxyn, conversation, ii. 32; ix. 71.—daxié 
owe, cf. iv. 142, a. With regard to the narrative that follows, ch. 
153—161, in which Hdtus relates, in his simple style, the story of 
the Lydian Pactyas, who made the unsuccessful attempt to deliver 
his country from the dominion of Cyrus, cf. D.’s remarks, p. 88, 
on the ¢mprobability that our author had before him, or made use 
of, the works of Charon of Lampsacus—“ a popular and credulous 
writer contemporary with and perhaps rather earlier than Hdtus.” 
Cf. also vi. 37, 6.,and Miiller’s Lit. of Anc. Greece, ch. xviii. p. 263. 

ὃ. émirpibag..... Πέρσῳ. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. pp. 226 and 269, 
on the careful separation made between the civil and military 
powers in the Persian system of government by satraps, the 

oundation of which beneficial arrangement was laid at the very 
commencement of the empire, by the appointment of receivers of 
the royal treasury, together with that of commanders of the forces. 

c. κομίζειν, transferre, deferre, in regios scilicet Thesauros. B. 

d. τὴν πρώτην, at fish Jor the present, ὥραν or ὅδον being usually 
supplied. S.and L.D. The verb εἶναι put absolutely, as in ἑκὼν 
_ εἶναι for ἑκὼν. Matth. Gr. Gr. ὃ 546. This is considered erroneous 

by Jelf, § 679, 2, who says, εἶναι is here the predicate of Ἴωνας, and 
the construction is correct without it.’ Cf. vii. 143. 

6. Ydeat.—Cf. iii. 93, d., vii. 64, a. 

Sj. ix’ οὗς, against whom. Cf. Jelf, § 635, 3,5. ἐπεῖχε. Cf. i. 80, ὦ, 

Cu. CLV.—a. car’ ὁδὸν, on his road. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 1. ὃ. φροντίζω 
μὴ ἄριστον y, τὲ 18 a matter of anxtous consideration to me whether tt 
would not be best, ὅς. On φροντὶς, anzious consideration, cf. Xen. 
Anab. ii. 3, 25. ὥσθ᾽ οἱ “EAAnvec ἐφρόντιζον: and on μή, whether, 
cf. Jelf, § 814. ὡς εἶ τις «.r.A. Taken perhaps from Stasinus, 
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Νήπιος ὃς πατέρα κτεινὰς παῖδας καταλείπει---ἃ proverbial saying in 
Greece. Cf. Aristot. Rhet. 1 18, § 14. Ῥ 
. ἐγὼ ἐμῇ κεφ. ἀναμ. φέρω---- now bear the consequences, or take the 
responsibility on my own head (it. wipe off, like a stain, on my 
own head, S. and ἵν D.). This, imitated, as B. thinks, from 
omer, 88. xix. 92, ὃ σῇ κεφαλῇ ἀναμάξεις, perhaps refers to 
wiping the ‘knife on the head of the victim, after killing it; which 
constituted of the μασχαλίζειν. Cf. the Schol. on Soph. Elec- 
tra, 445. A little above φαίνομαι πεποιηκέναι, I seem or appear to have 
done. Cf. Jelf, § 684, obs. 2, c. 

6. ἀναρμάρ.---τῶν---καὶ τῶν viv ἑστεώτων. Privative Gen. Cf. Jelf, 
ὃ 529, 1. τῷ od «.7r.A.—From i. 153, we learn that it was not 
Pactyas, but Tabalus, who was governor of Sardis: unless there- 
fore we suppose that Croesus intentionally spoke thus, as consider- 
ing that Pactyas, from having the care of the treasures, had, ipso 
facto, the care of the city also, it is only left us to suppose that 
Hdtus has fallen into an inaccuracy ; for the supposition of W., 
understanding τοῦτον, sc. τὸν Τάβαλον, after ἀδικέων, appears little 
agreeable to the diction of Hdtus. Schw. 

d. τάδε αὐτοῖσι ἐπίταξον x.r.d. This passage is noticed by H. 
Pers. ch. ii. p. 219, as “one of the 3 methods, at different times 
adopted, for the maintenance of dominion acquired by the Persians 
through conquest. I. The most natural and simple, by keeping 
on foot standing armies in the conquered districts at their expense. 
II. By transplanting, cf. ii. 104, a., such conquered nations as, 
having been once overcome, had proved refractory. III. A per- 
haps still more extraordinary method adopted for the same end ; 
compelling by positive laws certain powerful and warlike nations 
to adopt habits of luxury and effeminacy. In this way, from the 
most warlike people of Asia, the Lydians soon became the most 
effeminate : a lot, which, within a short time, was shared by their 
conquerors also, uncompelled by any legal enforcement of luxury.” 

6. caxnrebav.—Cf. 1. Cc. 

Cu. CLVII.—a. gxero gebyw»—hastened away in fught. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 694. μοῖραν ὅσην δὴ κοτε ἔχων, partem, quantulacunque erat. Jelf, 
§ 823, Attraction of the relatives, οἷος, ὅσος, ἥλικος. ---- συμβουλῆς 
πέρι, with regard to the counsel they must take tn this matter. B 
ἀνῷσαι, to refer tt, cf. vi. 66, a. 

4 by ἰδρσι. Cf. i. 46, d. 

Ca. C ἔπ «ἃ. ἔσχε μὴ ποιῆσαι.---Οἵ, Jelf, § 749,1. With verbs 
expressing the semi-negative notions of fear, anxiety, care, delaying, 
doubt, distrust, denial, forbidding, preventing, &c., the infinitive is 
used with μή, instead of without it, as we might expect; so that 
the negative notion of the verb is increased thereby. Cf. iii. 128, 

ix. 5 


Cu. CLIX.—a. ἐκ πάντων. Cf. viii. 83, ὃ. 
Ca. CLX.—a. ᾿Αθηναίης Wodwotyov.—The Chians, as an Ionian 
colony from Athens, thence transported her worship. The title, 
¥2 
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like WoAfac, denotes the guardianship of the acropolis or citadel, of 
which at Athens she and Ζεὺς Πολιεύς were the especial pro- 
tectors; πόλις being particularly and originally applied to that 
part of the city. 

ὃ. ἐπὶ rp ᾿Αταρνεῖ μισθῷ, on condition of (receiving) Atarneus as 
their pay. Cf. vi. 29, viii. 106. Schw. Cf. Jelf, 634, 3,9. The 
town of Atarneus, Dikelt, on the coast of Mysia, over against Les- 
bos. A few lines above, ἐπὶ μισθῷ ὅσῳ δή, mercede quantulacunque 
est. Cf. Jelf, § 823, Attraction of the relatsves, otoc, ὅσος, ἡλίκος. 

6. οὔτε οὐλὰς κριθῶν apdyvorw—netther barley to sprinkle, on the 
head of the victim. Cf. ¢ and L. D. under OdaAai, and Horace, 
‘‘ Farre pio et saliente mica,” and Ovid, “ Far erat et puri lucida 
mica salis.” Cf. also Sacrifictum, Smith’s D. of A. 

a. οὐδεὶς πέμματα ἐπέσσετο, no one cooked (or, baked) himself cakes. 
wip. Accus. of cognate substantive. Jelf, ὃ 548, a. azsiyero—were 
kept away. As this verb is scarcely ever found in this sense in the 
passive, some conjecture dwipyero; but as ἀπέχειν is found in the 
act., as keeping off, removing, viii. 20, 22, there appears no reason 
why it should not be here used passively in the same sense. 

¢ CLXII.—a. τὸν ὁ Μήδων κ. τ. X. On the ve cf. 
1.119. χώματα χῶν, heaping up mounds. . Jelf, ὃ 571. 

cb lla. rn re 'Adpinv—the Adriatic.—By Τυρσηνίη, 
Bredow observes, we are not to understand Tyrrhenia alone, cf. i. 
94, h., but all Italy; for what we call Italy is by Hdtus rather 
considered as a part of Tyrrhenia. ᾿Ιβηρίην, Spain. The name 
Tartessus (probably the Tarshish of the Scripture) was applied by 
the inhabitants of the East to all the most remote regions of the 
West, but by the Pheenicians particularly to the S. of Spain; whence 
we find it given both to the Betis, Guadalquivir, and to the island | 
formed by the two mouths of that stream, and also to the town, if 
such existed, there situated, and to all the region thereabouts. Hence 
it would seem that if there was a town of the name, and not only a 
country, it was founded by the Phoenicians, whose yoke it after- 
wards cast off. B. Cf. Smith’s C. D. and H. Pheenic. ch. ii. p. 
315, 316; cf. also iv. 152, ὃ. 

ὃ. ἐναυτίλλοντο .... πεντηκοντέροιαι. Cf. i. 2, 6. The use of 
penteconters, (vessels of the long shape, of 50 ours, usually employed 
for warfare,) by the Phoceans, for the purposes of merchandise, 
was necessitated at that time, from the naval power and frequent 
piracy of the Tuscans. B. Cf. H. Afr. Nat. p. 77, and vi. 17, 
where Dionysius of Phocea retaliates on them. 

c. ᾿Αργανθώνιος. Alluding to this passage, H. Phen. ch. ii. p. 
319, observes that it is quite certain that the Phoenician colonies 
in Spain, if not independent from the first, became so at a very 
early period; for when the Phocean Greeks first voya: to 
Phenician Spain, which happened in the period of Cyrus, 
about 556 8. c., they found Tartessus existing as a free state, 

with its own king, who bore himself so civilly towards the Greeks 
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as plainly to show, that he was not unaccustomed to the visits of 
strangers. 

ἄ. τὸν Mijdov—the Medes, cf. i. 2, d., or Persians ; among the Gks 
the Persians were very commonly signified under the appellation 
or Medes. B. Cf. vii. 62, a. [τὰ] πάντα, in all. Cf. Tele § 454, 

6. χώρης--ὅκου βούλονται. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 527, Gen. of Position. On 
βούλονται, cf. Jelf, § 886, 3. In the compound oratio obliqua, we 
often finda curious mixture of the orateo obliqua and recta. The 
principal clause is in the oratio obliqua, and then follows a depend- 
ent clause, in which the verb stands in the form of the oraitto recta, 

ing the most important words in the sentence by giving them 
in the mood in which they would have originally been uttered ; as 
here, (inf. and accus. as the oratto obliqua,) ἐκέλευε---ὅκου βούλονται, 


(original i rf ὅκου βούλεσθε). . 

H. CLXIV.—a. ὥς οἱ καταχρᾷ, that tt is enough for him, that he 

ts satisfied, &c. Cf. iv. 118, vii. 70, quoted by B., who calls atten- 

tion to the use of the pres. indic. in this passage. Cf. Jelf, § 886, 

Indic. in oratio obhqua. προμαχεῶνα, tower or bulwark, rather than 
So also in 11]. 151. 

ὃ. καὶ οἴκημα ἕν κατιρῶσαι---ἰο consecrate one edifice, viz. to the king; 
caripow, lon. for καθιερόω; in token of their subjection to the Persian 
power, W.; for whatever belonged to the monarch was considered 
sacred, and hence this building might be considered as consecrated, 
or dedicated, to him. Schw. ἡμέρην μίαν, during one day. Cf. Jelf, 


§ 577, Accus of Teme. 
6. ixewdha.—Cf. i. 94, σ. ραβή, painting.—tri Χίου, towards Chios. 
Jelf, § 633, 1. 1,5. Cf. vii. 31. 

a. τὴν δὲ Φωκαίην κατ. λ. The migration of the Phoceans is fixed 
by Schultz and L. in 5. c. 5842. B. 

Ca. CLXV.—a«a. τὰς Oivotccac—islands near Chios, between it 
and the mainland, five in number, now called Spalmadori:. Cf. 
Thucyd. viii. 24. 

ὃ. ὠνεομένοισι.---ΟἿ. i. 68, Καὶ 

ς. Κύρνον---- Οὐγεῖοα, said to be so called from Cyrnus 8. οὗ Her- 
cules. Diodor. Sicul. v. 13. B. 

d. εἰ τστήσαντο πόλιν---ἴδοῳ rarsed, or built themselves a city. S. 
and L. D. 

6. ’AXain.—Afterwards Aleria, on the E. codst of the island; 
founded 8. c. 564. Smith’s C. D. 

f. τοῦ arorov.—Privative Gen. Cf. Jelf, § 529. μύδρος σιδήρεος---- 
a mass of red-hot tron, and in gen. a lump of any metal, even not hot. 
S.and L.D. Cf. Hor. Epod. xvi. 25. Aristides, according to 
Plutarch, bound himself by a similar oath; whence Φωκαέων dpa 
became proverbial. B. 

Cu. CLXVI.—a. Tuponvoi καὶ Kapyndévor.—On the Tyrseni or 
Tuscans, cf. i. 94,4. From the naval power possessed by both 
these nations, their alliance is accounted for; afterwards we find 
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them united in league, cf. Pind. Pyth. i. 139, seq—Niebuhr con- 
siders that only the Tuscans of Agylla, afterwards called Cere, are 
here to be understood, and not the whole body of the nation, as 
from i. 167 we find that the Agylleans alone had to expiate the 
murder of the captives. B. On the commercial treaties between 
Carthage and the Etrurians and Romans, a great part of which 
related to the suppression of piracy, cf. H. Carthag. p. 77. 

b. Kadpein τις νίκη x. τ. λ.---α kind of Cadmean victory; (in which 
the conqueror received more harm than he inflicted,) a dear-bought 
victory. Schw. kither from Cadmus’ victory over the dragon, in 
which he lost all his men but one, or from the combat of Eteocles 
and Polynices. In Plato de Legg. i. 11, Καδμεία παιδεία, a ruinous 
education. The victory mentioned in the text, is not to be con- 
founded with that which Thucyd., i. 13, says the Phoceeans gained 
over the Carthaginians, when founding Marseilles; as that place 
was founded nearly 60 years before the time here spoken of. 
Creuzer, in B. 

c. ἀπεστράφατο γὰρ τοὺς ἐμβόλους---ΌΥ they were bent back in their 
beaks, they had ther beaks twisted back. Cf. Jelf, § 584, 2, Use of 
Accusative to define the Part.— Σχῆμα καθ᾽ ὅλον καὶ μέρος. Cf. iv. 
71, 5., vi. 38, vil. 69. 

Cu. CLXVII.—a. Τῶν δὲ κ΄ r.\.—Schw. considers the gen. αὐτῶν, 
the Phoceans, to depend on the comparative πολλῷ πλείους, 4. d. 
that the Carthaginians and Tuscans made far more captives out of the 
crews of the vessels that were destroyed, than the Phoceans; and 
these they divided by lot, &c. The rendering of B., who also under- 
stands αὐτῶν of the Phoceans, but considers it to be the genitive 
partitive, seems better: ar the greater part of the Phocean crews 
of the vessels that were destroyed, the Carthaginians and the Tuscans 
divided by lot, and led them out and stoned them. d:apOepeciw»—dis- 
abled, shattered, rendered water-logged by the blows of the enemies’ 
beaks, so as only barely to, float with the deck above water, unable 
to defend themselves, or to escape. 

ὃ. "Ayv\Xaiovor—tnhabitants of Agylla; afterwards called Cere, 
Cervetra, (cf. i. 166, a.,) an ancient Pelasgic city of Etruria, the urbs 
Agylina of Virg. Ain. vii. 652. Its inhabitants obtained the Ro- 
man franchise, without the suffragium. Smith’s C. D., Cere, which 
see. Cf. Hor. i. Epist. vi. 62, &c. 

6. ἐκτήσαντο πόλιν κι τ΄ \.—they obtained possession of the city, &c.; 
i. 6. the Phoceeans were not the first builders of this city; but won 
it from some other nation, who before held it. The Cnotrians 
formerly inhabited the Bruttian territory and Lucania, and before 
the invasion of the Sabelli, the W. coast as far as Posidonia. Cf. 
Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, i. 15, 68. B. The city Ὑέλη, afterwards 
called Elea, and, by the addition of the digamma, Velia. 

d. ὡς τὸν Κύρνον. .. . xricat—condere Cyrnum, i.e. Cyrnum ut 
heroem colére sacris. B. Observe that the word κτίσαι, means either 
to found a city, as the Phoceans at first understood it, or, to estab- 
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ksh rites in memory of the hero Cyrus, the s. of Hercules; the 
sense intended by the oracle, 

Cn. CLXVITI—a. ixrisay ....”ABanpa. This 2nd foundation 
of Abdera, now Polystilo, near the mouth of the Nestus in Thrace, 
by the Teians Β. c. 544. Timesius of Clazomene first colonized 
Abdera, about Β. c. 656. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Abdera. 

Ca. CLXIX.—a. διὰ payne— Aprayy—went through battle against 
Harpagus. Cf. Jelf, § 601, Dat. Incommodt. Μιλήσιοι δὲ, ὡς καὶ 
κιτολ. Cf. i. 143. 

ὃ. τὸ δεύτερον ᾿Ιωνίη tdedodAwro.—On the conquests of Ionia, cf. i. 
6, 28; and i. 92, a. 

Cu. CLXX.—a. ἐς Σαρδὼς Here, as well as in v. 106, and vi. 2, 
Hdtus mentions Sardinia as the greatest of the islands, a mistake 
which D., p. 40, lays rather heavily to his charge. We must re- 
member that he is only mentioning the opinions of others, and not 
his own; and there is more excuse in his following the commonly 
received account, as it does not appear he was ever able to visit it 
himself, and it was considered the most important province of the 
Carthaginians affording them supplies of corn-only surpassed by 
their African dominions, as well as precious stones and metals. B. 
Cf. H. Afr. Nat. ch. ii. p. 25—28. 

ὃ. ἐπὶ διεφθαρμένοισι “Iwor—after the Lonians were rutned ; 80 ἐπ’ 
ἐξειργασμένοις ἐλθεῖν----ο come too late, after the thing was done: viii. 
94, ix. 77, ἅς. Jelf, § 634, 2, b., and 699, obs. 2. 

c. ὃς ἐκέλευε ἕν x. 7.d.—For other instances of this policy, cf. i. 


d. rd δὲ elvac—and this was to be, ὅς. On the demonstrative force 
of the article here, cf. Jelf, ὃ 444, 5. si—eley. Cf. Jelf, § 855, 1. 
The opt. with εἰ is used when the antecedent is regarded by the 
speaker as a mere supposition, supposing that, without any notion 
of its past or future realization, and is to be represented as uncer- 
tain, simply as possible. 

Cu. CLXX 1 α. ἅμα ἀγόμενος e.r.X.—A Persian practice, which 
when they began their career as conquerors they adopted, and 
always maintained, that the conquered nations should swell the 
numbers of their host, and accompany them in their more remote 
expeditions. Cf. iv.87. H. Pers. ch. ii. p.217. Cf. also vii. 108, 
a., 1x. 1, a. 

b. Κᾶρες. Of the tribes that claim particular notice, with regard 
to their naval power and piratical pursuits, are, besides the Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgi, cf. i. 163, 6., the Carians and Leleges, whose naval 
empire was destroyed by Minos, kg of Gnossus, about B. c. 1250, 
and who, from being possessed of all the islands and shores of the 
Archipelago, were confined by him to a narrow district on the coast 
of Asia Minor, H. P. A.§6. What Thucyd.,, i. 4, says, viz. that 
Minos expelled the Carians from the Cyclades, need not be con- 
sidered contradictory of the account in Hdtus; for probably he 
expelled only those who were unwilling to submit, and sent colonies 
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in their place, leaving, however, the rest who acknowledged his 
authority. Cf. Aristot. Pol. ii. 7, 2, B., and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 71. 

c. éyava—handles, these consisted of two bands fastened crosswise 
on the under side of the shield, cf. S. and L. D., distinguished from 
τελαμῶνες, the broad leather belts, often mentioned in Homer. 1]. ii. 
388, ἄς. B. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Clpeus. 

d. ἐν Μυλάσοισι Διὸς Kapiov—In this town (Melasso, Smith’s C. 
D.) was the temple of Zeus Στράτιος, cf. v. 119, a title that marks 
the warlike character of the nation. B. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Mylasa, 
and v. 66, a. 

Cu. CLXXII.—a. δοκέειν tuoi—as tt seems to me. Cf. Jelf, § 864, 
1, Remarks on ὡς, ὥστε, with infin. in a seemingly independent pa- 
renthesis. We frequently find a seemingly independent parenthesis 
introduced .by ὡς with the infin. The force of such a sentence is 
very often restrictive. The principal clause, the result or effect of 
which it expresses, must be supplied. Cf. ii. 10, iv. 36, vii. 24, &c. 
Very often these sentences are expressed shortly without ὡς; as οὐ 
πολλῶ λόγῳ εἰπεῖν, especially ὀλίγου, μικροῦ, πολλοῦ δεῖν, ita ut paul- 
lum, multum absit: cf. vi. 30. προκεχωρήκασι δὲ γλῶσσαν κ. τ. λ.--- 
but they have more approached in tongue to the Carian than, &c. 
Cf. J elt § 579, 1. τῶν re ἄλλων dvOp.—both from all the rest of men. 
Cf. Jelf, § 454, 3. 

ὃ. μέκρι ovpwy..... ἕποντο. Cf. on similar conduct οὗ the Se- 
gestans in carrying Diana out of their city, Cicero in Verr. 


iv. 35. Υ. 

Cu. CLXXIII.—a. Οἱ δὲ Avixeoo—* Of the districts on the S. coast 
of Asia Minor, the Lycians were the most civilized. At an early 
period, according to Strabo, their cities formed a federal league, re- 
sembling that of the Acheans. They held congresses, and were 
governed by a president styled Lysiarchus, with other subordinate 
magistrates. e date of this constitution is uncertain, but the 
Lycians are always spoken of as a free people up to the Persian 
invasion, when they sank under the attacks of the generals of Cyrus; 
i, 28, 176. Their subsequent revolts prove that they had been re- 
duced to the state of a conquered province, although we do not 
find any satrap of Lycia expressly mentioned.” H. Pers. ch. i. p. 
80. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Zycta. They served in Xerxes’ fleet, vii. 92. 

ὃ. τὴν γὰρ Κρήτην x. r.’.—The most ancient inhabitants of Crete, 
cf. Diod. Sic. v. 64, 80, were the Eteocrete, true Cretans, or abo- 
rigines, whose kg was Cres; afterwards came the Pelasgi; thirdly 
the Dorians, under Tectamus s. of Dorus. And lastly a mixture 
of barbarous tribes, who adopted the language of ‘the inhabitants 
they found already there. The Minos here mentioned was the 
grandf. of the Minos mentioned by Thucydides as famous for his 
naval power. (H. P. A. § 20.) On the Cretans, cf. vii. 169—171, 
infr. B. On the institutions, &c. of Crete, cf. H. P. A. §§ 21, 22. 
And on the Doric migration to Crete, Miller, Dor. i. p. 36, 37, and 
on the Cretan character, vol. ii. p. 414, ἐπεκράτησε τῇ ordca—pre- 
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strumental Dat. ps fi 


c. MaAdvac..... Τερμίλαι. Cf. vii. 77 and 92. ἀνὰ Xpdvor—tn 
course of time. B. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 624, 2, and vii. 10, ἀνὰ χρόνον, with 
time, there quoted. τὰ μὲν Κρητ. x. τ. \.—partly Cretan, and partly 
Carian. Cf. Jelf, § 764, 3, ὃ. 

d. τόδε vevopixacr—have adopted this custom. Cf. Jelf, § 548, 6. 
361. καταλέξει. By the future here the notion of custom, or a case 
of le occurrence, is conveyed. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 502, 4, 
and Jelf, § 406, 2,5. Miller, Etrusc. i. p. 403, remarks that in 
the Etruscan inscriptions also, the name of the mother is much 
oftener found than that of the father. B. ° 

Ca. CLXXIV.—a. ὅσοι Ἑλλήνων.---ΟΥἍ, Jelf, § 442. The adj. 
not unfrequently assumes a substantival force, and the subst. to’ 
which the adj. properly belongs is put in the attributive genitive, 
defining the adjective instead of being defined by it. This occurs - 
in the following cases. The subst. stands with the plural ‘adj., 
which retains the gender of the subst., as, of χρηστοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων. 
The genitive is partitive. Λακεδαιμονίων ἄποικοι Κι ίδιοι.---Ο, Herm. 
Pol. Ant. § 79. Miiller’s Dor. i. p. 142, and Smith’s C. D., Cnidus. 
- 6. Τριόπιον.---ΟἿ i. 144, ὁ. 

c. ἀργμένης δὲ ἐκ τῆς κιτιλ. The ordo is τῆς Βυβασσίης apy. ἐκ τῆς 
Xep.—cum Bubassus regio a Chersoneso inciperet. 1.. B. Hence 
Bybassia was without the peninsula called Cnidia, which was, with 
the exception of the isthmus that joined it to the mainland, πλὴν 
ὀλίγης, Surrounded by water ; therefore, where the peninsula, which 
belonged to the Cnidians, ended, Bybassia on the mainland began, 
and there the Cnidians began to dig through their isthmus. Cf. 
Jelf, § 530, obs. 4, Separative Gen. 

ὦ. αὐτῆς---ἰ. e. the Chersonese, or peninsula. . 

6. apvocoy.—On the imperf. here, cf. i. 68, f. τὸ ἀντίξοον---ορρο- 
sion. S.and L. D. Jelf, § 436, y. quoted in i. 136, 6. Cf. also 
Vii. 49, a. - 

Cu. CLXXV.—a. πώγωνα... .. ἴσχει. ἴσχει (ἔχει), 1. 4. παρέχει---- 
ἀἐερίανε. Cf. viii. 104, where the phenomenon is said to have oc- 
ς ly twice. B. 

Ca. CLXXVI.—a. nai ἔπειτα ὑπῆψαν «.r.d.—ac deinde ignem 
suljecerunt, accenderunt, tta ut tota arx flammis absumeretur. The 
infin. used with verbs of giving, taking, causing, &c., to express the 
aim or object, and generally answers to the Latin supine. Jelf, § 
669, 2. On three occasions did the Xanthians thus display their 
heroic love of liberty; the first as here related, the second against 
Alexander, and the third against Brutus. W. 

b. φαμένων Ξανθίων elvac—who assert that they are Xanthians. 
Cf. Jelf, § 672, 3, Injinitive. When an adj., or a participle, or a 
subst. follows the infin. as part of the predicate, it is in the same 
case as the personal subject which precedes (gen., dat., or acc.); as 


ἔφη σε εὐδαίμονα εἶναι. 
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Cu. CLXXVII.—a. τὰ κάτω τῆς ᾿Ασίης.---ΟἿ i. 6, a. In this 
expedition, Cyrus probably conquered Bactria and the Sacae. Cf. 
R. p. 300. ᾿Ασσύρωοοι, cf. 1. 102, ὃ. 

da. CLXXVITI.—a. Νίνου κ- r.r.—after that Nineveh was laid 
waste. Cf. Jelf, § 541, 2, Gen. absolute of time. Cf. i. 106, c. 

ὃ. BaBuviwy.—The description here given is, without doubt, that 
of an eye-witness; cf. chs. 18]—183, fos , and especially the 
remark in ch. 183, concerning the statue of Jove, ἐγὼ μέν μιν οὐκ εἶδον. 
B. Cf. H. as quoted below. In some respects, viz. the height of 
the walls, 200 cubits, it is manifest Hdtus speaks on the authority 
of others; for at the time he visited Babylon the walls were not of 
this, their original, height ; having been pulled down by Darius, 
iii, 159, either to the height of 100 cubits, according to Curtius, or 
of 50 cubits, according to Strabo. Reckoning according to Hdtus 
the whole compass of the walls at 480 stades, or 60 miles, the space 
within the walls will be, according to Prideaux, 14,400 square stades 
or furlongs; “but all of this was never fully inhabited, the city 
not having had time to grow up thereto. For within 25 years after 
the death of Nebuchadnezzar, the royal seat of the empire was re- 
moved thence to Shushan, or Susa, by Cyrus, which put an end to 
the growing glory of Babylon; for after that it never more flour- 
ished. When Alexander came to Babylon, -Curtius (v. 1) tells 
us, no more than 90 furlongs were then inhabited, which, under- 
stood as 90 in length, and the same in breadth be allowed, it will. 
follow that no more than 8100 square furlongs were then built 
upon, so that there must have been 6300 square furlongs unbuilt 
upon, which Curtius tells us were ploughed and sown.” RB., § 14, Pp. 
335, seqq., remarks, that the 480 stades of Hdtus, taking the stade 
at 491 feet, would give about 126 square miles, or 8 times the area 
of London. The measure given by Ctesias and Clitarchus of the 
circuit of Babylon, (360 stadia,) is by R. preferred to that of Hdtus, 
as it corresponds with the number of days in the year; a practice 
observed by ancient nations in building cities, as well as in other 
undertakings. So Cyrus divided the Gyndes into 360 channels, i. 
190. B. ee the walls of Ecbatana, i. 98, e. See the account of 
Babylon, its buildings, antiquities, &c., in Prid. Conn. i. pt. i. bk. 
ii, or in KE, Orient. H. Ency. Metr. P. 220, seq. and the extremely 
interesting dissertation on the Babylonians in H. Bab. ch.i. p. 387, 
seqq. πόλις---ἐούσης τετραγώνου. Gen. abs. instead of nomin. We 
sometimes find the genitive absolute, even where we should expect 
the participle to agree with the subject of the verb, or some object 
thereof. It must be observed, that the subject of the gen. absolute 
is frequently supplied from the context. By this construction the 
notion of cause is rather called out. Jelf, § 710, a. 

c. πηχέων, attributive gen., in definitions of size. Jelf, ὃ 521, obs. 
εὖρος, adverbial acc. Cf. Jelf, § 579, 4. aijyue—the cubit, or ell, 
= 1} ft.; originally the length of the human arm from the elbow 
to the wrist, or to the knuckle of the middle finger. Smith’s D. 
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of A., Cubitus. See more in S. and L. D.—édcrvdoc—the jfinger's 
breadth, something less than an inch, about seven-tenths. On the 
measurement of length in Hdtus, see D. p. 69. 

Ca. CLXXIX.—a. tva—where, or, how, i. 6. to what purpose. 
Cf. Schw. Lex. Herod. ὀρύσσοντες ἅμα, cf. Jelf, § 696, obs. 5. Par- 
ticiple used to express time, which is also more accurately expressed 
by the addition of the temporal adverbs, αὐτίκα, εὐθύς, ἅμα, &c. 

6. ἑλκύσαντες δὲ κι 7.A4.—So in Latin, ducere lateres, to mould or 
make bricks. Cf. also ii. 136, and Nahum iii. 14. W. On the build- 
ing materials of Babylon—the two kinds of bricks, those dried in 
the sun, and those burnt in kilns—and the two kinds of cement, 
lime and bitumen, cf. the very interesting extracts from Rich and 
Porter in H. Bab. ch. i. p. 380, 389, seqq. 

6. διὰ τριήκοντα δόμων x. 7. d.—between every thirty layers or rows 
of bricks, (cf. Jelf, § 627, i. 2,) stuffing in between (strengthening tt 
with) hurdles of reeds, Cf. R. p. 337, seqq. and H. ἐ. J. p. 380. 

d. παρὰ τὰ ἔσχατα, οἰκήματα x.r.r\.—along (parallel to, cf. Jelf, ὃ 
637, iii. 1, 6.) the edges of the wall they built edifices of a single room, 
turned towards each other. These edifices or towers were placed 
probably at certain distances from each other along the wall con- 
taining each but one room, and that looking not outwards from the 
city, but either way laterally, towards the adjoining towers on its 
right and left hand. 

6. τῶν oixnuarwy—Gen. of Position, cf. Jelf,§ 525. reOp..... 
περιέλασιν---ϑραοθ for a 4-horse chariot to drive round the walls ; i.e. 
@ road-way wide enough for, &c.; perhaps, space enough for a charvot 
to turn tn. Tavernier, Travels, 11. c. 8, quoted by Schw., says that 
_ near the supposed site of Babylon he saw the remains of a wall of 
such thickness as to admit 6 chariots to run upon it abreast. The 
statements of Hdtus, Pliny, Ctesias, Clitarchus, Curtius, and Strabo 
of the circuit of Babylon, and of the height and breadth of the 
walls, are given in R. p. 354, note. On the gates of brass, Prideaux 
remarks, “ hence it is that when God promised to Cyrus the con- 
quest of Babylon, he tells him that ‘ he would break in pieces before 
him the gates of brass.’ Isaiah xlv. 2.” Read the extremely in- 
teresting ch. xix. in vol. iii. of Grote’s Gr., and an article upon it 
in Edinb. Rev. Jan. 1850. 

mi Ἢς οὔνομα abrg.—Hit, on the Euphrates, 128 G. miles above 
illah ; see R. p. 350, where springs of bitumen are still found. 

Cf. also.H. Bab. p. 392. 

Pte CLEXK.—a. ᾿Ερυθρὴν Oad\accay—here, the Persian Gulf. 

. 1.1, ὃ. 

ὃ. τὸ ὧν δὴ τεῖχος κ. τ.λ.--- The wall then on either side, i. 6. both 
on the Εἰ. and W. side of the river, has arms stretching down to the 
river. In the next sentence, τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ rovrov—and on the space 
along the river’s bank on either side from one arm to the other ; i. 6. 
from N. to 8.; ai ἐπικαμπαὶ x. τ. \.—the transverse arms, (or, bends of 
the wall,) viz. a rampart of burnt bricks, extend along etther bank of 
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the rwer. Observe that the verb agrees by attraction with the sub- 
stantive in apposition, (aisacin,) instead of the preceding nomina- 
tive (ai ἐπικαμπαὶ) ; thus, αἱ érucaprai—aipacin (in apposition) 
παρατείνει. Jelf, ἢ 389, obs. 2. The meaning is, from the point 
where the arms of the wall touch the river, thence, on etther side, a 
winding rampart of burnt bricks, at right angles to the arms of the 
wall, extends along the space enclosed by those arms on each bank of 
the river. In addition to this explanation of B., observe that the 
river runs through the middle of the city from N. to S., that the 
- wall first mentioned is the outer wall of the city, on the E. and 
W. sides of the river, and extending from N. to S.; next, that the 
arms of these walls are at right angles with them, and are stretched 
from E. to W. down to the river's edge, and hence make up to- 
gether the N. and S. front of the city ; further, that from the ends 
of these arms, (i. 6. rd ἀπὸ rovrov,) another winding wall of burnt 
brick runs at right angles to these last-mentioned arms, along the 
_Yiver’s edge, on both sides, and consequently from N. to S.; and 
parallel with the first-mentioned wall, so as to defend the city from 
any attacks that might be made with vessels coming down the 
river. From the gates being left open in this wall along the 
river’s bank, Cyrus was enabled to take the city. Cf.i.191. See 
the plan of Babylon in R., or in the maps to Hdtus. Read H. 
Bab. ch. i. p. 386, seqq., or Prid. Conn. pt. i. bk. 11. p. 95, seqq. 

δ. οἰκιίων τριορόφων x. τ. λ.---ΟΥ houses 3 or 4 stortes high. The 
number of the streets was, of course, 50; each 15 miles long, and 
each at rt angles with the other; for the gates being 100 in num- 
ber, from the 25 on the N. side of the city, went 25 streets in 
straight lines to the 25 gates on the S. side of the city; and these 
Hdtus means by τάς re ἄλλας : 80 also from the 25 gates on the 
E. went 25 streets to the gates on the W., running transverse to 
the others, and each divided into two parts by the river. Besides 
these, Prid. remarks, there were 4 half streets, built only on one 
side, as having the wall on the other; which went round the four 
sides of the city, each of them 200 ft broad, while the rest were 
about 150. Hence the whole city was cut out into 676 squares, 
each of which was four furlongs and a half on every side, that is, 
two miles and a quarter in compass. cararirpnrat τὰς ὁδοὺς---ΟΥ 
Jelf, § 545, 3. 

Cu. CLXXXI.—a. ἐν δὲ φάρσεϊ x. τ. λ.---αηα in the centre of each 
division of the city, fortifications were raised. It is doubted on which 
side of the river the palace here spoken of stood. Diodorus places 
it on the W. side and the temple of Belus on the E., and he is fol- 
lowed. by R. See his plan of Babylon, in the map opposite Pp. 335. 
Prid. also considers the new palace, the one probably alluded to by 
Hdtus, to be on the W. side, while the old palace and the temple 
of Belus stood on the E. This opinion is considered as erroneous 
by H. Bab. ch. i. p. 388, seqq., on the authority of Rich and Porter. 
“ΤῊ principal ruins lie on the Εἰ. bank—of these, 3 immense 
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mounds are found in succession from north to south; the Ist 
called by the Arabians. Mukalhkbe, the overturned, which is the 
largest. This building has been erroneously taken for the ancient 
temple of Belus, its structure being quite opposed to the pyramidi- 
cal form in which this was built. It was probably the fortress 
which defended this quarter of the town, in which the royal palace 
was situated. 2ndly, ef Kasr, thé palace, in the ruins of which relics 
may be traced of the celebrated hanging gardens. 3rd, the Amram 
hill; p- 156—159. On the W. bank is the tower-like ruin called 
the Bers Nimrod, Nimrods tower, which corresponds with the an- 
cient temple of Bel in form, dimensions, and situation.” Cf. the 
extracts from Mr. Rich’s Travels in Early Orient. Hist. Ency. 
Metr. p. 268. πόλλῷ τέῳ, instrumental dat. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 1. 

6. Δίος Βήλου ἱρὸν x. T. \.—Belus, i. ᾳ. Bel and Baal, the Lord ; 
hence as the chie of the Babylonians, Hdtus adds Δίος to ex- 
plain to the Gks his degree of dignity; Hammer considers him to 

the same as the sun, an opinion apparently more probable than 
that of Gesenius, viz. that the planet Jupiter was worshipped 
under this title. B. The tower that stood within the temple is 
by H., B., and Prid. held to be the tower of Nimrod, generally 
called the tower of Babel. H.’s opinion is founded principally on 
the travels of Porter, who distinguished the remains of 3 out of the 
8 stories, and found that the length and breadth of the Birs Nim- 
rod, cf. the preceding note a., agree with what is stated by Hdtus, 
so far as they can be determined from a mountain-heap of ruins. 
“ Bel is supposed to have been the same with Nimrod, and to have 
been called Bel from his dominion, and Nimrod from his rebellion, 
this latter word signifying Rebel, and referring to his revolting from 
God to follow his own wickedness. The height of the tower being 
a furlong, fall 600 ft, and therefore higher than the greatest pyra- 
mid by [19 ft, it.was prodigious enough to answer the description 
in the Bible of the tower of Babel, and it is by several authors 
attested to have been all built of bricks and bitumen, as the Scrip- 
tures tell us the tower of Babel was. Furthermore, Callisthenes, 
who accompanied Alexander to Babylon, is said to have found that 
the Babylonians had astronomical observations, taken from the 
top of the tower, for 1903 years backward from that time; which 
carries us up to the 115th year after the flood, i. e. 14 years after 
the tower of Babel was built, which was completed in the year 
Peleg was born, 101 years after the flood.” Prid Con. pt. i. bk. i. 
Cf Ἕ, Orient. H. Ency. Metr. p. 222 and 268, and the very in- 
teresting accounts of these ruins in Sir Ker Porter’s Travels, ex- 
tracted in H. 22. σταδίου, cf. Jelf, Relative Gen. § 518, 1, and on 
the gen. πύργων, ὃ 512, 2. 

6. μεσοῦντι---ἀναβάσιος---απα when one ts some where about the mid- 
dle of the ascent. Cf. Jelf, § 525, Gen. of Position. καὶ οἱ τράπεζα 
wapaxterat.—Gesenius, quoted by Cr., considers this to refer to the 
custom called by the Romans lectisternium, and practised as well 
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ἥν uuu and the Gks, as by the Asiatic nations. See the story of 
Mel in the Apoerypha. B. Cf. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, vol. iii. p. 
‘17, (alter the disaster of Thrasymenus)—“ for three days those 
suc sacrifices were performed, in which the images of the gods 
were taken down from their temples, and laid on couches richly 
vuvered, with tables full of meat and wine set before them, in the 
~ight of all the people, as if the gods could not but bless the city 
where they had deigned to receive hospitality.” 

“ὦ. οἱ XaXdaioe—i, 6. the race of priests in Babylon, who applied 
shemselves particularly to astronomy, astrology, philosophy, and 
suvtiaaying ; see Dan. ii. 2, 4; and who in the time of Strabo are 
suid tu have dwelt by themselves in a particular part of the city, 
viz, the east side, cf. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 411, and alone to have had 
the name of Chaldeans, while the rest of. the people were called 
Babylonians, The nation of the Chaldeans, B. considers formerly 
tv have dwelt in the plains watered by the Upper Araxes, and to 
have been a nomad and warlike tribe, greatly given, like the Arabs, 
tu plunder. This, the reader will recollect, agrees with the first 
πος We have of them in Scripture, viz. that three bands of them 
carried af Job's camels, Job i. 17; as well as with H. Bab. ch. i. 
μι INQ < We must distinguish the ancient inhabitants, the Baby- 
αν, Who dwelt here before the invasion of the Chaldeans, from 
che latter race, who, about the year 630, Β. c., became the dominant 
»wople of Babylon. A revolution then took place in Asia, similar 
‘o that whieh Cyrus afterwards effected. A nomad people under 
che name of Chaldeans, perhaps identical with the Scythians, cf. 
iv. 11, a, descending from the Mts of Taurus and Caucasus, over- 
whehued Southern Asia and made themselves masters of the Syrian 
aud Babylonian plains. Babylonia, which they captured, became 
the chief seat of their empire, and their king, Nebuchadnezzar, by 
vubduing Asia to the shores of the Mediterranean, earned his title 
tv be ranked among the most famous of Asiatic conquerors. Thus 
was founded the Babylonian-Chaldean empire, which about half 
«century later was in its turn overthrown by Cyrus.” The reader 
will be careful not to confound the Chaldeans, the priests so called, 
ye th, Δ 2 γι, 383, 410,) with the Magi of the Persians, in whose 
religion ἃ far greater degree of purity, as B. notes, is to be observed, 
as atiuitting of no images or statues of the gods; cf. i. 131, a.; 
while the Chaldeans were particularly given to the worship of 
ululs. Hence their manner of worship was held in detestation by 
the Jews and Peraians, and hence the sacrilege of Xerxes, i. 183. 

Cw. CLUXXXIL—a. κοιμᾶται... γυνή.-- [δ female attendants 
on the gods mentioned by Hdtus at Babylon, Thebes, and Patara, 
were of the aame kind as those who were known in Asia and 
viveece under the name of ἱεροδοῦλο. Such in Corinth was 
ihe lpodowdia, and in Athens the Heterarum Societas, instituted 
hy Νουα. Bo Even in Egypt there appears to have been women 
attached to the temples, though not as priestesses. Cf. ii. 35, ἀ. 
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b. ἐτεὰν γένηται. The conjunctive is used after temporal relative 
adverbs or conjunctions, when what is said is not considered as an 
actual fact, but only as something imagined or thought of, and the 
verb of the principal clause is in a principal tense, &c. Jelf, § 841, 
1]. οὐ γὰρ dy....abro&.—According to Servius, Apollo dwelt 
during the winter at Patara, and during the summer at Delos; 
hence * Delius et Patareus,” Hor. iii. Od. iv. 64. B. Cf. Smith’s 
D. of A., Oraculum. 

Cu. CLXXXITI.—a. ταλάντων dxraciwy.—Material Gen., Jelf, 
§538. τὰ τέλεα τῶν xpoBarwy—The adj. not unfrequently assumes 
a substantival force, and the subst. to which the adj. properly be- 
longs is put in the attributive genitive, defining the adj. instead of 
being defined by it. This occurs in the following cases, &c., when, 
as here, the adj. is in the neuter sing., sometimes in the neuter 
plural. Cf. viii. 100, τὸ πολλὸν τῆς στρατιῆς : Vi. 113, i. 185, v. 58, 
ii, 154. Jelf, § 442, 4.6. ἔτι τὸν χρόνον éxcivoy—even at that time, 
i.e. up to the time of Xerxes; as is manifest from what follows. 
B. nothing on the possibility of the statue mentioned in the 
text being the same as that which Nebuchadnezzar set up in the 
plains of Dan. iii. 1. If the height given by Hdtus be cor- 
rect, that is, 12 cubits, it could not be the same; for that mentioned 
in Daniel was 60 cubits in height, that is, the image and pedestal 
together, as Prid. observes, who goes on to show that the image 
itself was 27 cubits, i. 6. 403 ft, which exactly agrees with what 
Diod. Sic. ii. 9, says, that “ Xerxes, after his return from his 
Grecian expedition, plundered the temple of its immense riches ; 
among which were several statues of massy gold, one of which 
was ft in height,” doubtless the same as that spoken of by 
Daniel, which contained, according to Diodorus, 1000 talents of 
gold. Unless, therefore, the text be incorrect, or the account given 

y the priests to Hdtus erroneous, the statue here mentioned as 
taken away by Xerxes could not have been the same as that spoken 
of by Diodorus and Daniel; which was more than double the 
height given by Hdtus. On ἐγὼ μέν μιν οὐκ εἶδον, cf. i. 187, b., and 
on the motives of Xerxes in plundering the temple, besides that 
of recruiting his exhausted treasury after his calamitous expedition 
into Greece, cf. 1,181, ὦ, It is also mentioned by Arrian, quoted 
by W. Cf. also H. Bab. ch. i. p. 387, note, 395, 397. ' 

Ca. CLXXXIV.—a. ἐν τοῖσι ᾿Ασσυρίοισι λόγοισι.---ΟἿ. i. 106, ἀ. 
γενεῦσι, Instrumental Dat. Cf. Jelf, § 609,1. With comparatives 
and analogous words, that whereby one thing exceeds another is 
in the dative, conceived of as the instrument whereby the differ- 
ence is produced. So πολλῷ, ὀλίγῳ μείζων, ὀλέγῳ πρότερον. Cf. vi. 

ἀριθμῷ---οογίο numero. 89, ἡμέρῃ wig—by one day. 106, πόλ. doy. 

ὃ. Σε w-—On the legendary history of this queen, read EK. 
Orient. H. p. 217—220, and the article Semiramis in Smith’s Ὁ. 
of Gr. and R Biog., which ends thus: “There is no occasion to 
suppose two different queens of the name: the Semiramis of Hdi 
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is probably as fabulous as that of Ctesias, and merely arose from 
the practice of assigning the great works in the East of unknown 
authorship to a queen of this name.” Cf. also H. 2. 2. p. 396. 

- €. πελαγίζειν----ἰο overflow, or, to form a sea. So, speaking of Ba- 
bylon, Isaiah, xxi. 1, says, The burden of the desert of the sea, and 
in Jer. li. 36, I will dry up her sea. 

Ca. CLXXXV.—a. Nirwxpic.—This queen is by H. Bab. ch. 
i. p. 383, supposed -to have been the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and so, according to Hdtus, mother to Labynetus or Nabonadius, 
the Belshazzar of Daniel, the last kg of Babylon; by W. and by 
‘Prid. she is considered to be the d.-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
wife to Evil-Merodach his s., and in that manner m. to Belshazzar. 
Cf. i. 77,6.; and E. Orient. H. p. 264. In the first sentence, αὕτη 
δὲ συνετ. γενομένη x.7.X., the participle is put in parentheses, when 
they have a subject in common with the principal proposition, and 
' in this case the verb in the rincipal proposition extends its influ- 
ence to the parenthesis. atth. Gr. Gr. § 556, obs. 1, 2. 

ὃ. Nivov.—Cf. i. 106, 6. 

6. πρῶτα μὲν x.r.d.—On these works cf. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 375, 
seqq., and Prid. Conn. pt.i. By other writers they are attributed, 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and perhaps, as Prid. observes, Nitocris his 
d.-in-law finished what he had left unperfected at his death, and 
that procured her with Hdtus the honour of the whole. διὰ τῆς 
πόλιος ptonc—through the middle of the city. Cf. Jelf, § 459, 1, on 
the adj. placed without the article. 

ἃ. ὥστε δὲ τρὶς x. r.A.— Hdtus relates as a curious fact, that the 
Euphrates had been rendered so serpentine by the number of canals 
dug above Babylon, that in its passage to the city, it passed three 
times the Assyrian village of Ardericca, and certainly on three dif- 
ferent days. It is evident from this passage that Ardericca lay 
above Babylon, and that the aim of this undertaking was to defend 
the country from the Medes, and to facilitate the navigation of the 
vessels from the higher countries. Hence it seems probable that 
these alterations were made in the districts where the bed of the 
Euphrates is full of rocks and sandbanks, and that they formed an 
immense series of sluices and floodgates, making the river navigable, 
but at the same time so lengthening it, both by the time occupied 
in going through the numerous locks, and by the numerous wind- 
ings of the canal, as to make it a three days’ voyage to pass the 
village of Ardericca. But all that seems extraordinary vanishes, 
if it be considered that the canal was cut in this zigzag manner to 
diminish the fall occasioned by the steepness of the land. Thus 
the two outer branches of the canal, in passing to and fro, touched 
the two extreme points of the village: while the centre also passed 
by it, which fully explains the length of the voyage, while the time 
it occupied may be accounted for by the delay occasioned in pass- 
ing the great number of locks. This, to be sure, is no more than a 
conjecture, but it seems a more probable one, than that which makes 
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the length of the canal alone require a navigation of three days’ 
duration.” H. Bab. ch. i. p. 374. 

6. ἀπὸ τῆσδε τῆς θαλάσσης---ἶ. 6. the Aigean, or, the Mediterranean. 
Cf.i. 1,6. The voyagers would, after navigating the Mediterranean, 
leave their vessel at some port of Syria, and then go by land to the 
Euphrates, and taking ship, sail down the river with the stream. 
The preposition ἐς after καταπλέοντες 1s rejected by Schw., but the 
words may be taken in a sensus preegnans; when they hare come 
down to the Euphrates, that is, from the mountains they must 
Faby jn crossing from the Mediterranean, and proceed thereon to 

J. μέγαθος καὶ ὕψος ὅσον τί torz.—This B. renders, tanta est tllud 
one magnitudinis et altttudinis quante viz quidquam aliud tnvenitur. 

he ellipsis in the sentence, according to his construction of it, he 
does not give. The words ὅσον ri ἐστι, it would seem, have an 
idiomatic sense, such as, 80 great 1s τέ ! hence render, worthy of aa- 
maration, so great 18 τὲ in size and height! Schw. considers it used 
for ὅτι τοσοῦτό ἐστι. On the work here spoken of, cf. H. 2. 2. p. 375, 
‘“‘ But according to Hdtus,” &c. &c. 5 (the 

5. ἔλυτρον λίμν reservoir for a mars ools of standing 
water loft by t viver) ; the Tae acting as ‘ drain for the morass 
formed by the overflowing of the river, and thus saving the fields. 
ἐς τὸ ὕδωρ, till they came to water. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 376, explains 
it of stagnant water. It seems to me that water naturally springing 
up, i. 6. springs, are meant. On ἔλυτρ. Accusat. of equivalent notion, 
cf. Jelf, § 548, c., and 571. . 

ἢ. dc re τῶν πλόων .... paxpn.—Here after ἐκδέκηται understand 
τοὺς wodeulouc—i. 6. that after the enemies had done navigating the 
river, when they disembarked to go by land to Babylon, they would 
have to march round the extent of the lake, and hence their journey 
would be the longer, and their progress would be more easily pre- 
vented, than if they could at once advance straight on the town. 
B. τὰ σύντομα τῆς 6d00.—Cf. i. 183, a. 

Cua. CLXKXVI.—a, ταῦτα μὲν δὴ Kn. τ. A.— These works, or forti- 
Jications, she Δι queen) γαΐδοα around her city (having takin 
them] from excavation ; i.e. she applied the earth that ἢ 
been dug up in the formation of the lake to make the embankments 
spoken of. τοιήνδε ἐξ abr. κ΄ τ. .— and after them, cf. i.86,c., she made 

following addition. τῆς--- φαρσέων---ἰλα city consisting of two divt- 
sions, or quarters. On the Relative Gen. φαρσέων, cf. Jelf, § 518, 2, a. 

b. ἐς τὸ ὥρυσσε χωρίον. On the transposition of χωρίον, cf. Jelf, ὃ 
898, 2. τὰ χείλεα τοῦ ποταμοῦ... . . dvocoddunos—she built up the 
banks of the river, &c., i.e. lined them with a facing of brick; con- 
‘structing quays on both sides of the river. This work, cf. Prid., 
was carried on for the length of 160 furlongs, or 20 miles; and 
therefore must have begun 2} miles above the city, and continued 
down 2} miles below it; for through the city was no more than 
15 miles. 

α 
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c. ἐς déov.—Cf. 119, c. 

d. γέφυρα.--- ΤῊ 8 bridge was, cf. Died. Sic. i. 8, five stades in 
length, and was probably built of this length by the queen, not 
only so as to cross the usual bed of the river, which, according to 
Strabo, was only one furlong across; but also to correspond with 
the width of the stream, when it happened to overflow. On the 
ruins of this bridge: see Buckingham’s Mravels, p. 482. B. 

Cu. CLXXXVII.—a, οὐ γὰρ ἀμεῖναν.--- An instance of “ Meiosis,” 
signifying not only that ἐξ will not be better, but that ἐξ will be much 
worse. —Cf, iii. 71 and 82; Hesiod, Op. et Di. 748, quoted by W. 

ὃ. δεινὸν---κὴ οὐ κι τ. λ.---ΟΥὮἁ Jelf, § 750, 2, 6. Μὴ οὐ is also used 
in the sense of quomtnus quin, with the infin. After δεινὰ» εἶναι, 
αἰσχρόν, αἰσχύνην εἶναι, αἰσχύνεσθαι, which imply a negative notion. 
ἀνοίξας 6t—The same thing is related by Josephus, Antigq. vii. 15, 
xiii. 8, to have happened to Herod on opening the tomb of David, 
in which Solomon was said to have laid up great treasures; and 
#élian mentions that the same fortune attended Xerxes en open- 
ing the sepulchre of Belus. B. 

Cu. CLXXXVIII.—a. ταύτης. ... τὸν παῖδα. Cf. i. 185, a. 

ὃ. AaBuynrov. Cf. 1. 74, ὃ. 

c. βασιλεὺς ὁ péyac.—The usual title of the Persian monarehs 
among the Gks, with which L. compares the title of the Sultan, 
the Grand Seignior. On the power and privileges of the Persian 
monarch, cf. Ἢ, Pers. ch. 11. p. 260, seqq. “The king’s table also 
was regulated by a system of etiquette no less absolute—as lord and 
owner of the whole empire, it was thought unworthy of him to 
taste any but the best and most costly productions of his dominions 
—the waters of the Choaspes—salt from the neighbourhood of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon m the centre of the African desert— 
wine from Chalybon in Syria—wheat for his bread from £olia,” 
&c., ἄς. The Choaspes, the Kerak, or Kara-su, a river of Susiana, 
not to be confounded with the Euleus, the Ula: of Dan. viii. 2, 
now the Karoon. Smith’s C. D. καὶ δὴ καὶ. Cf. Jelf, § 724, I, 
quoted in i. 30, a. 

d. τοῦ μούνου, Partitive gen. with verbs of eating, drinking. Jelf, 
§ 537. τοῦ ὕδατος, Partitive gen. Jelf, ἢ 533, 3. 

Cu. CLXXXIX.—a. Γύνδῃ ποταμῷ. Cf. v. 52, where this river, 
with others, is mentioned as crossed on the great road from Ephesus 
to Susa. R. p. 327, considers that Hdtus Fas confounded ther 
two distinct rivers, to both of which he has given the name of Gyn- 
des, considering them as the same, and that the one here meant 
must be the Mendelk, and that mentioned in v. 52, the Drala. B., 

b. Aapsaviwy.—F or this, as their situation is unknown, some cen- 
jecture Δαρνέων, as R., or ᾿Αρμενίων. The situation also of the city 
is not clearly known, being by Strabo placed at some distance from 
the sea, and by Xenophon, Anab. ii. 4, 25, not below the Tigris, but 
much above it. Hence R., p. 328, infera that Hdtus had no very 
certain knowledge of these regions. B. adds that, on the authority 
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of modern travellers, Opis stood at the juncture of a smal] stream, 
the Kufri, with the Tigris. 

6. ἱρῶν txxev.—Cf. vii. 40, ὁ. συμψήσας, sucking him into hts vor- 
tex. B. ὑποβρύχιον, under water. 

@. κατέτεινε... .. ddpvyac.—this, cf. Schw. Lex. Herod., is put for 
ὑπέδεξεδιώρυχας, κατατείνας αὐτὰς σχοινοτενέας, he marked out by stretch- 
ed hnes 180 channels, &c., πάντα τρόπον, tn every direction, Cf. i. 199. 

e. αὐτοῦ rairy—in that very place. Cf. also i. 210, 214, iii. 77, 
iv. 80,135. B., and Jelf, ὃ 605, obs. 3. 

Cu. CXC.—a. ἐς τριηκοσίας x.r.4. On this number, cf. i. 178, ὃ. 

ὃ. προεσάξαντο... .. πολλῶν. Enough, according to Xenophon, 
Cyrop. vii. 5, 13, for more than 20 years. B. On ἐτέων, Temporal 
gen., cf. Jelf, § 523. 

Cu. CXCI.—a. τῷ dypnip τοῦ στρατοῦ---ἰ. e. the part of his forces 
most wnfit for active service, the least effective portion. Cf. 1. 211, 
and i. 207, explained by τῆς στρατιῆς τὸ φαυλότατον. B. 

᾿ ὃ. ἕτερα τοιαῦτα.---ΟἿ, i. 120, 6. 

c. τὸν γὰρ ποταμὸν x.r.r. “Into this lake, which usually re- 
sembled a morass, they could introduce the waters of the Euphrates 
by means of a canal; and it was by doing this that Cyrus con- 
quered Babylon, when he forced his way into the city by the bed 
of fhe river.’ H. Bab. ch. i. p. 376. ; CE ΤῊ 

xépry—lit. a fsh-trap made of wicker-work. . Theocritus, 
Idyll. xxi. 11. a ὡς λέγεται x. τ᾿ A.—Cf. Jelf, § 898, 4, Consold- 
atson of Sentences. 

6. ὑπὸ δὲ μεγάθεος κι τ. λ.---ὖν reason of the size. Cf. Jelf, § 639, 2, 
b.a. According to Aristotle, Polit. ii. 2, (quoted by B.,) it was 
not known, even on the third day after, in some parts of the city 
that it was taken: considering its size, cf. i. 178, 5., this does not 
a impossible, and at first the enemy might have entered into 
Only one ivision of the city, viz. where the palace stood in which 
Belshazzar’s festival was held. Cf. Jeremiah, li. 31, “One τ 
shall run, &c., to show the king of Babylon that his city is taken 
at one end.” Thie siege, according to Xenophon, had lasted nearly 
two years—“ In the taking of Babylon (says Prid.) ended the Ba- 
bylonieh empire, having lasted from the beginning of the reign of 

abonassar, who first founded it, 209 years, and just 50 years 
after it had destroyed Jerusalem. Cf. i. 181, «. Herein were ac- 
complished the many prophecies delivered by Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk, and Daniel against it. It is to be observed, that in 
reference to the siege and taking of the place, it was particularly 
foretold by them that it should be shut up and besieged by the 
Medes, Elamites, and Armenians, Isa. xiii. 17, xxi. 2; Jer. li. 11, 
27, seqq.; that the river should be dried up, Jer. 1. 38, li. 36; that 
the city should be taken at the time of a feast, Jer. li. 39, 57, while 
her princes and her wise men, &c. were drunken.” —Cf. also H. 
Bab. ch. i. p. 376, 397. 

7 καὶ τὸ edpra—very much indeed, in good earnest. S. and L. D. 
α 2 
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Rather, τὸ κάρτα, the thorough certainty, the real truth. The article 
joined with adverbs of quality and modality, when the adverb stands 
for a substantive. Cf. iti. 104, τὸ κάρτα ψύχει. Thucyd. viii. 1. Jelf, 
acti 6. rore πρῶτον ἀραίρητο x. r.A.—B. C. 538, cf. Clinton’s Fast. 

ell. 11, p. 8. Babylon was again taken by Darius. Cf. iti. 159. 

Cu. CXCII.—a. Sarparniny—On the Persian system of govern- 
ment by satraps, cf. i. 153, 6., iii. 117, 6., 127, 6.; H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 
269, seqq., and cf. p. 264, 228; and on the fertility of Babylonia, 
Bab. ch. i. p. 378, and ch. ii. On éxov,.cf. i. 68, c. 

ὃ. ἀρτάβῃ .... ᾿Αττικῇῦσι. Hence, as the Artaba contained 3 
cheenices more than the medimnus, it= 51 chenices. The me- 
dimnus contained, cf. Smith’s D. of A., 11 gallons, 7 pints, and a 
fraction of about one-tenth. Of the chcenix the size is differently 
given, varying from about 14 pints to nearly 4 pints. It probably 
was of different sizes in the different states. Cf. H./.2 p. 140, 141; 
and on the importation of Indian dogs, ch. ii. p. 207. 

Cu. CXCIII.—a. τῶν ’Acovpiwy.—On the extent of this name, 
here applied particularly to the Babylonians, cf. i. 102, 6. A de- 
scription of the province of Babylon, about a. p. 363, when Baby- 
lon had been converted into a royal park, is given in Gibbon’s Decl. 
and Fall, vol. iv. p. 166, ch. 24. 

ὃ. xnd\wyntorer—tollenones, cranes with large buckets attached to draw 
up water; swipes. S. and L. ἢ. πρὸς Hr. rerpop. τὸν χειμ.---ἰ. e. 
turned towards the point of the horizon where the sun rises at the 
winter solstice. (From Blak.’s, Hdtus, note 653.) 

δ. Nivog πόλις---ΟἿὮὨ, i. 102, b.; 106, 6. αὐτὴ ἑωυτῆς, cf. Jelf, § 782, 
g-, quoted in ii. 25, 6. κέγχρου, millet. 

a. εὖ εἰδὼς x.r.X. This plainly shows that Hdtus visited this 
country. Cf. i. 178, 6. τὰ καρπῶν ἐχόμενα, cf. i. 120, a. 

€. τοὺς σύκεων τρόπον x. τ. \.—Pococke, quoted in the Oxf. Tr., 
says, “the male bears a large fruit something like millet, which is 
full of white flour; and unless the young fruit of the female is im- 
pregnated with this, the fruit is good for nothing. And to secure 
it, they tie a piece of the fruit of the male to every bearing branch 
of the female.” Cf. H. Bab. ch. i, p. 379. 

S. ἵνα πεπαίνῃ x. r.d.—that the fly (gall insect, Cynips of Linneeus, 
S. and L. D.) may enter into it and cause the frutt to ripen. ὄλυνθοι, 
wild figs. Cf. δ. and L. Ὁ. 

Cu, CXCIV.—a. τὰ πλοῖα κι r.d. Such vessels, cf. H. Bab. ch. 
ii. P- 428, are still in use on the Tigris, and are called Ktlets ; Ren- 
nell says Kufah, i. 6. round vessels ; he states that they are now but 
seldom made of skins, being merely reeds smeared over with bitumen. 
In shape they are like a sieve, and draw only a few inches water. 
Cf. Lucan. Pharsal. iv. 134. The ark, the cradle of Moses, was 
formed of the bulrush of the Nile and daubed over with pitch, we 
may suppose bitumen. R. p. 264. 

ὃ. νομέας, the ribs of the vessel, cf. ii. 96. ἐδάφεος τρόπον, bottom- 
wise, to serve as a bottom. 
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C. οὔτε πρύμνην «.r.\.—making no difference tn the stern, nor nar- 
rowing the prow; making no dtfference between stern and prow. 
v....otvov. Cf. ii. 37, 6. 
- d. διαθέωνται.---οἷ, 1.1, 6. ἀπ᾽ ὧν ἐκήρυξαν, they strawghtway are 
wont to offer for public sale, from ἀποκηρύττειν. On ὧν, Ion. for οὖν, 
of fell, ὁ 787, ἃ, quoted in ii. 39, a. C 
H. —@. Aevi—linen, en, made o . Cf. u. 81, 
ii. 305, and Ἡ. Bab. chs p aly of far 
ὃ. Bowrigos ἐμβάσι.---- Beotian shoes. A kind of felt shoe, S. and 
L. D., probably worn low on account of the heat of the country. B. 


c. ida .... oxijwrpoy.—On the signet-rings of the Babylon- 
ians, ef. H. Bab. ch. ii. p. 419, 421, and Aristoph. Aves, v. 508, © 
quoted 


Ca. CXCVI.—a. ’Everoic—cf. v. 9, a. ὡς &y—yevoiaro. The 
opt. is used with dy, as in independent sentences, when the adver- 
bial sentence expresses an assumption, supposition, conjecture, 
of something happening at some time or season, depending on 
some condition to be supposed or expressed. Jelf, § 845. γάμων 
ὡραῖαι, Causal Gen. Cf. Jelf, § 494. 

ὃ. ddéac.—Cf. 1. 133, 6. κατὰ μίαν ἑκάστην, each singly. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 629, 3, 7: | | 

c. ἐπὶ cvvorejos—on condition of marriage. Cf. Jelf, § 634,3, 6. εὐδαί- 

f.i. 133, ὃ.; ἐκδοῦναι, to give in marriage, i. 93, f. ἔσκον, were. 
Cf. vi. 133, ὁ. ἂν---ἐλάμβανον, used to receive, were wont to receive. 
Cf. Jelf, § 424, 3, β., on ἄν with the Impft, to denote frequency. 

d, ἡ μὴν κ. τ. \.—that assuredly he would marry her. Cf. Jelf, § 728, 
3, a. xararopveter.—Cf. i. 94, a., and H. Bab. 7. 7. 

Ca. CXCVIII.—a. ἐν péders.—Cf. the method of embalming 
among the Persians, i. 140, Ἢ and Corn, Nepos, Agesil. viii. 7, who 
says that they poured melted wax “quod me/ non habebant” round 
the body of Agesilaus to preserve it. B. 

ὃ. περὶ θυμίημα κιτιλ. This custom, as well as that mentioned 
in the following ch., is alluded to in the Apocryphal Bk of Baruch, 
ch. vi., the Epistle of Jeremy, v. 43, “The women also with cords 
about them, sitting in the ways, burn bran for perfume: but if any 
of them, drawn by some that passeth by, lie with him, she re- 
proacheth her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as herself, 
nor her cord broken.” 

Ca. CXCIX.—a. On the luxurious habits of the Babylonians, 
ef. H. Bab. ch. ii. p. 414, seqq. 

b. στέφανον θώμιγγος, α circle, or, chaplet of cord. Whether it is 
to this, or to the σχοινοτενέες διέξοδοι, that the words in Baruch, 
“The women also with cords about them” (περιθεμένας σχοινία), 
refer, does not ap certain; but the fact is indubitable, and is 
mentioned by Strabo and A‘lian quoted by B. κατέαται, Ion. for 
κάθηνταε, sit. Cf. ii. 86, of ix’ αὐτῷ x. τ. X., those who are appointed 
Sor this purpose, i.e. those who practise this art: the met. seems taken 
from workmen sitting in their shops at work, 
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the river. Observe that the verb agrees by attraction with the sub- 
stantive in apposition, (aipzacin,) instead of the preceding nomina- 
tive (ai ἐπικαμπαὶ) ; thus, ai éruaprai—aipacin (in apposition) 
παρατείνει. Jelf, § 389, obs. 2. The meaning is, from the point 
where the arms of the wall touch the rever, thence, on etther side, a 
winding rampart of burnt bricks, at right angles to the arms of the 
wall, extends along the space enclosed by those arms on each bank of 
the river. In addition to this explanation of B., observe that the 
river runs through the middle of the city from N. to S., that the 
- wall first mentioned is the outer wall of the city, on the E. and 
W. sides of the river, and extending from N. to S.; next, that the 
arms of these walls are at right angles with them, and are stretched 
from E. to W. down to the river’s edge, and hence make up to- 
gether the N. and S. front of the city ; further, that from the ends 
of these arms, (i. 6. τὸ ἀπὸ τούτου,) another winding wall of burnt 
brick runs at right angles to these last-mentioned arms, along the 
_Yiver’s edge, on both sides, and consequently from N. to S.; and 
parallel with the first-mentioned wall, so as to defend the city from 
any attacks that might be made with vessels coming down the 
river. From the gates being left open in this wall along the 
river's bank, Cyrus was enabled to take the city. Cf. 1.191. See 
the plan of Babylon in R., or in the maps to Hdtus. Read H. 
Bab. ch. i. p. 386, seqq., or Prid. Conn. pt. i. bk. ii. p. 95, seqq. 

C. oixtkwy τριορόφων x. τ. λ.---Ὁῇ houses 3 or 4 stories high. The 
number of the streets was, of course, 50; each 15 miles long, and 
each at rt angles with the other; for the gates being 100 in num- 
ber, from the 25 on the N. side of the city, went 25 streets in 
straight lines to the 25 gates on the S. side of the city; and these 
Hdtus means by τάς re ἄλλας : so also from the 25 gates on the 
E. went 25 streets to the gates on the W., running transverse to 
the others, and each divided into two parts by the river. Besides 
these, Prid. remarks, there were 4 half streets, built only on one 
side, as having the wall on the other; which went round the four 
sides of the city, each of them 200 ft broad, while the rest were 
about 150. Hence the whole city was cut out into 676 squares, 
each of which was four furlongs and a half on every side, that is, 
two miles and a quarter in compass. κατατέτμηται τὰς ddotc—Cf 
Jelf, § 545, 3. 

Cn. CLXXXI.—a, ἐν δὲ φάρσεϊ x. 7.\.—and tn the centre of each 
division of the city, fortifications were raised. It is doubted on which 
side of the river the palace here spoken of stood. Diodorus places 
it on the W. side and the temple of Belus on the E., and he 18 fol- 
lowed.by R. See his plan of Babylon, in the map opposite Pp. 335. 
Prid. also considers the new palace, the one probably alluded to by 
Hdtus, to be on the W. side, while the old palace and the temple 
of Belus stood on the E. This opinion is considered as erroneous 
by H. Bab. ch. i. p. 388, seqq., on the authority of Rich and Porter. 
‘‘The principal ruins lie on the E. bank—of these, 3 immense 
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mounds are found in succession from north to south; the Ist 
called by the Arabians: Mukalkbe, the overturned, which is the 
t. This building has been erroneously taken for the ancient 
temple of Belus, its structure being quite opposed to the pyramidi- 
cal form in which this was built. It was probably the fortress 
which defended this quarter of the town, in which the royal palace 
was situated. Qndly, ef Kasr, thé palace, in the ruins of which relics 
may be traced of the celebrated hanging gardens. 3rd, the Amram 
hill; p. 156—159. On the W. bank is the tower-like ruin called 
the Bers Nimrod, Nimrod’s tower, which corresponds with the an- 
cient temple of Bel in form, dimensions, and situation.” Cf. the 
extracts from Mr. Rich’s Travels in Early Orient. Hist. Ency. 
Metr. p. 268. πόλλῷ τέῳ, instrumental dat. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 1. 

ὃ. Aiog Βήλου ἱρὸν x. τ᾿ A.—Belus, i. ᾳ. Bel and Baal, the Lord ; 
hence as the chie of the Babylonians, Hdtus adds Δίος to ex- 
plain to the Gks his degree of dignity; Hammer considers him to 

the same as the sun, an opinion apparently more probable than 
that of Gesenius, viz. that the planet Jupiter was worshipped 
under this title. B. The tower that stood within the temple is 
by H., B., and Prid. held to be the tower of Nimrod, generally 
called the tower of Babel. H.’s opinion is founded principally on 
the travels of Porter, who distinguished the remains of 3 out of the 
8 stories, and found that the length and breadth of the Birs Nim- 
rod, cf. the preceding note a., agree with what is stated by Hdtus, 
so far as they can be determined from a mountain-heap of ruins. 
“ Bel is su posed to have been the same with Nimrod, and to have 
been called 1 from his dominion, and Nimrod from his rebellion, 
this latter word signifying Rebel, and referring to his revolting from 
God to follow his own wickedness. The height of the tower being 
a furlong, fall 600 ft, and therefore higher than the greatest pyra- 
mid by 119 ft, it.was prodigious enough to answer the description 
in the Bible of the tower of Babel, and it is by several authors 
attested to have been all built of bricks and bitumen, as the Scrip- 
tures tell us the tower of Babel was. Furthermore, Callisthenes, 
who accompanied Alexander to Babylon, is said to have found that 
the Babylonians had astronomical observations, taken from the 
top of the tower, for 1903 years backward from that time ; which 
cafries us up to the 115th year after the flood, i. e. 14 years after 
the tower of Babel was built, which was completed in the year 
Peleg was born, 101 years after the flood.” Prid. Con. pt. i. bk. i. 
Cf Ἕ, Orient. H. Ency. Metr. p. 222 and 268, and the very in- 
teresting accounts of these ruins in Sir Ker Porter’s Travels, ex- 
tracted in H. 7.1. σταδίου, cf. Jelf, Relative Gen. ὃ 518, 1, and on 
the gen. πύργων, ὃ 512, 2. 

6. μεσοῦντι---ἀναβάσιος---απα when one is some where about the mid- 
dle of the ascent. Cf. Jelf, § 525, Gen. of Position. καὶ οἱ τράπεζα 
xapaxtera:.—Gesenius, quoted by Cr., considers this to refer to the 
custom called by the Romans lectisternium, and practised as well 
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by them and the Gks, as by the Asiatic nations. See the story of 
Bel in the Apoerypha. B. Cf. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, vol. iii. p. 
117, (after the disaster of Thrasymenus)—“ for three days those 
solemn sacrifices were performed, in which the images of the gods 
were taken down from their temples, and laid on couches richly 
covered, with tables full of meat and wine set before them, in the 
sight of all the people, as if the gods could not but bless the city 
where they had deigned to receive hospitality.” 

d. οἱ Χαλδαῖοι---ἃ, 6. the race of priests in Babylon, who applied 
themselves particularly to astronomy, astrology, philosophy, and 
soothsaying ; see Dan. ii. 2,4; and who in the time of Strabo are 
said to have dwelt by themselves in a particular part of the city, 
viz. the east side, cf. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 411, and alone to have had 
the name of Chaldeans, while the rest of. the people were called 
Babylonians. The nation of the Chaldeeans, B. considers formerly 
to have dwelt in the plains watered by the Upper Araxes, and to 
have been a nomad and warlike tribe, greatly given, like the Arabs, 
to plunder. This, the reader will recollect, agrees with the first 
notice we have of them in Scripture, viz. that three bands of them 
carried off Job’s camels, Job i. 17; as well as with H. Bab. ch. i. 

. 383, “ We must distinguish the ancient inhabitants, the Baby- 
onians, who dwelt here before the invasion of the Chaldeans, from 
the latter race, who, about the year 630, B. c., became the dominant 
people of Babylon. A revolution then took place in Asia, similar 
to that which Cyrus afterwards effected. A nomad people under 
the name of Chaldeans, perhaps identical with the Scythians, cf. 
iv. 11, a., descending from the Mts of Taurus and Caucasus, over- 
whelmed Southern Asia and made themselves masters of the Syrian 
and Babylonian plains. Babylonia, which they captured, became 
the chief seat of their empire, and their king, Nebuchadnezzar, by 
subduing Asia to the shores of the Mediterranean, earned his title 
to be ranked among the most famous of Asiatic conquerors. Thus 
was founded the Babylonian-Chaldean empire, which about half 
a century later was in its turn overthrown by Cyrus.” The reader 
will be careful not to confound the Chaldeans, the priests so called, 
(cf. H. ὦ. ὦ, p. 383, 410,) with the Magi of the Persians, in whose 
religion a far greater degree of purity, as B. notes, is to be observed, 
as admitting of no images or statues of the gods; cf. i. 131, a.; 
while the Chaldeans were particularly given to the worship of 
idols. Hence their manner of worship was held in detestation by 
the Jews and Persians, and hence the sacrilege of Xerxes, i. 183. 

Cu. CLXXXII.—a. rowarat.... γυνή.--- [δ female attendants 
on the gods mentioned by Hadtus a Babylon, Thebes, and Patara, 
were of the same kind as those who were known in Asia and 
Greece under the name of ἱεροδοῦλο. Such in Corinth was 
the iepodovAia, and in Athens the Heterarum Societas, instituted 
by Solon. B. Even in Egypt there appears to have been women 
attached to the temples, though not as priestesses. Cf. ii. 35, a. 
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ὃ. iredy γένηται. The conjunctive is used after temporal relative 
adverbs or conjunctions, when what is said is not considered as an 
actual fact, but only as something imagined or thought of, and the 
verb of the principal clause is in a principal tense, &c. Jelf, § 841, 
l. οὐ γὰρ dy....atro&.—According to Servius, Apollo dwelt 
during the winter at Patara, and during the summer at Delos; 
hence “ Delius et Patareus,” Hor. iii. Od. iv. 64. B. Cf. Smith’s 
D. of A., Oraculum. 

Cu. CLXXXIIL—a,. ταλάντων dxraciwy.—Material Gen., Jelf, 
§ 538. τὰ τέλεα τῶν xpoBdrwy—The adj. not unfrequently assumes 
a substantival force, and the subst. to which the adj. properly be- 
longs is put in the attributive genitive, defining the adj. instead of 
being defined by it. This occurs in the following cases, &c., when, 
as here, the adj. is in the neuter sing., sometimes in the neuter 

lural. Cf. viii. 100, τὸ πολλὸν τῆς στρατιῆς : vi. 113, i. 185, v. 58, 
ui. 154. Jelf, § 442, α. ὃ. ἔτι τὸν χρόνον txctvor—even at that time, 
i. e. up to the time of Xerxes; as is manifest from what follows. 
B. adds nothing on the possibility of the statue mentioned in the 
text being the same as that which Nebuchadnezzar set up in the 
plains of Dura, Dan. iii. 1. If the height given by Hdtus be cor- 
rect, that is, 12 cubits, it could not be the same; for that mentioned 
in Daniel was 60 cubits in height, that is, the image and pedestal 
together, as Prid. observes, who goes on to show that the image 
itself was 27 cubits, i. e. 40} ft, which exactly agrees with what 
Diod. Sic. ii. 9, says, that ‘“ Xerxes, after his return from his 
Grecian ition, plundered the temple of its immense riches ; 
among which were several statues of massy gold, one of which 
was ft in height,” doubtless the same as that spoken of by 
Daniel, which contained, according to Diodorus, 1000 talents of 

ld. Unless, therefore, the text be incorrect, or the account given 

y the priests to Hdtus erroneous, the statue here mentioned as 
taken away by, Xerxes could not have been the same as that spoken 
of by Diodorus and Daniel; which was more than double the 
height given by Hdtus. On ἐγὼ μέν μιν οὐκ εἶδον, cf. i. 187, ὃ., and 
on the motives of Xerxes in plundering the temple, besides that 
of recruiting his exhausted treasury after his calamitous expedition 
into Greece, cf. 1.181, ὦ, It is also mentioned by Arrian, quoted 
by W. Cf. also H. Bab. ch. i. p. 387, note, 395, 397. 

Ca. CLXXXIV.—a. ἐν τοῖσι ᾿Ασσυρίοισι Ad yo.—Cf. i. 106, ἃ, 
γενεῇσι, Instrumental Dat. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 1. With comparatives 
and analogous words, that whereby one thing exceeds another is 
in the dative, conceived of as the instrument whereby the differ- 
ence is produced. So πολλῷ, ὀλίγῳ μείζων, ὀλέγῳ πρότερον. Cf. vi. 
58, dpsOuge—certo numero. 89, ἡμέρῃ pig—by one day. 106, πόλ. Noy. 

b. Zepipapic— On the legendary history of this queen, read E. 
Orient. H. p. 217-220, and the article Semiramis in Smith’s Ὁ. 
of Gr. and R. Biog., which ends thus: “There is no occasion to 
suppose two different queens of the name: the Semiramis of Hdtus 
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is probably as fabulous as that of Ctesias, and merely arose from 
the practice of assigning the great works in the East of unknown 
authorship to a queen of this name.” Cf. also Ἡ. ἃ. 2. p. 396. 

ες δ. wedayiZar—to overflow, or, to form a sea. So, speaking of Ba- 
bylon, Isaiah, xxi. 1, says, The burden of the desert of the sea, and 
in Jer. li. 36, I will dry up her sea. 

Ca. CLXXXV.—a. Nirwxpec.—This queen is by H. Bab. ch. 
i. p. 383, supposed -to have been the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and so, according to Hdtus, mother to Labynetus or Nabonadius, 
the Belshazzar of Daniel, the last kg of Babylon; by W. and by 
‘Prid. she is considered to be the d.-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
wife to Evil-Merodach his s., and in that manner m. to Belshazzar. 
Cf. i. 77, 6.; and E. Orient. H. p. 264. In the first sentence, αὕτη 
δὲ συνετ. γενομένη κι τ. λ.» the participle is put in parentheses, when 
they have a subject in common with the principal proposition, and 
' in this case the verb in the principal proposition extends its influ- 
ence to the parenthesis. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 556, obs. 1, 2. 

ὃ. Nivov.—Cf. i. 106, 6. 

δ. πρῶτα μὲν κ. τ. λ.--- Οὐ these works cf. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 375, 
seqq., and Prid. Conn. pt. i. By other writers they are attributed 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and perhaps, as Prid. observes, Nitocris his 
d.-in-law finished what he had left unperfected at his death, and 
that procured her with Hdtus the honour of the whole. διὰ τῆς 
πόλιος pionc—through the middle of the city. Cf. Jelf, § 459, 1, on 
the adj. placed without the article. 

d. ὥστε δὲ τρὶς x. τ. λ.--“ Hdtus relates as a curious fact, that the 
Euphrates had been rendered so serpentine by the number of canals 
dug above Babylon, that in its passage to the city, it passed three 
times the Assyrian village of Ardericca, and certainly on three dif- 
ferent days, It is evident from this passage that Ardericca lay 
above Babylon, and that the aim of this undertaking was to defend 
the country from the Medes, and to facilitate the navigation of the 
vessels from the higher countries. Hence it seems probable that 
these alterations were made in the districts where the bed of the 
Euphrates is full of rocks and sandbanks, and that they formed an 
immense series of sluices and floodgates, making the river navigable, 
but at the same time so lengthening it, both by the time occupied 
in going through the numerous locks, and by the numerous wind- 
ings of the canal, as to make it a three days’ voyage to pass the 
village of Ardericca, But all that seems extraordinary vanishes, 
if it be considered that the canal was cut in this zigzag manner to 
diminish the fall occasioned by the steepness of the land. Thus 
the two outer branches of the canal, in passing to and fro, touched 
the two extreme points of the village: while the centre also 
by it, which fully explains the length of the voyage, while the time 
it occupied may be accounted for by the delay occasioned in pass- 
ing the great number of locks. This, to be sure, is no more than a 
conjecture, but it seems a more probable one, than that which makes 
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the Iength of the canal alone require a navigation of three days’ 
duration.” H. Bab. ch. i. p. 374. 

6. ἀπὸ τῆσδε τῆς θαλάσσης---ἰ. 6. the Zgean, or, the Mediterranean. 
Cf.i. 1,6. The voyagers would, after navigating the Mediterranean, 
leave their vessel at some port of Syria, and then go by land to the 
Euphrates, and taking ship, sail down the river with the stream. 
The preposition ἐς after καταπλέοντες 18 rejected by Schw., but the 
words may be taken in a sensus pregnans; when they hare come 
down to the Euphrates, that is, from the mountains they must 
pase in crossing from the Mediterranean, and proceed thereon to 

abyion. B. 


S. μέγαθος καὶ ὕψος ὅσον ri ἐστι.---- ΤῊ 8. B. renders, tante est tllud 
ones magnitudinis et altitudinis quante viz quidquam aliud invenitur. 

he ellipsis in the sentence, according to his construction of it, he 
does not give. The words ὅσον ri ἐστι, it would seem, have an 
idiomatic sense, such as, 80 great ts τέ ! hence render, worthy of ada- 
msration, 80 great 18 tt in size and height! Schw. considers it used 
for ὅτι τοσοῦτό ἐστι. On the work here spoken of, cf. H. J. J. p. 375, 
“ But according to Hdtus,” ἄς. &c. ᾿ 

9. ἔλυτρον λίμνῃ ---α reservoir for a marsh (the pools of stand: 
water loft by the river); the Tae acting as Ν drain for the morass 
formed by the overflowing of the river, and thus saving the fields. 
ἐς τὸ ὕδωρ, till they came to water. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 376, explains 
it of stagnant water. It seems to me that water naturally springing 
up, i. 6. springs, are meant. On ἔλυτρ. Accusat. of equivalent notion, 
ef. Jelf, § c., and 571. 

h. de τε τῶν πλόων.... . paxpn.—Here after ἐκδέκηται understand 
τοὺς πολεμίους---ἰ. e. that r the enemies had done navigating the 
river, when they disembarked to go by land to Babylon, they would 
have to march round the extent of the lake, and hence their journey 
would be the longer, and their progress would be more easily pre- 
vented, than if they could at once advance straight on the town. 
B. ra σύντομα τῆς 6000.—Cf. i. 183, a. 


structing quays on both sides of the river. This work, cf. Prid., 
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c. tg dow. —Cf. 119, ας. 

a. yigvpa.—This bridge was, cf. Died. Sic. ii. 8, five stades in 
length, and was probably built of this length by the queen, not 
only so as to cross the usual bed of the river, which, according to 
Strabo, was only one furlong across; but also to correspond with 
the width of the stream, when it happened to overflow. On the 
ruins of this bridge, see Buckingham’s Travels, p. 482. B. 

Cu. CLXXXVII.—a, οὐ γὰρ ἀμεῖνον.---- An instance of “ Meiosis,” 
signifying not only that st will not be better, but that ἐξ wll be much 
worse.—Cf. iti. 71 and 82; Hesiod, Op. et Di 748, quoted by W. 

ὃ. δεινὸν---μακἡ ob x. r.A.—CF. Jelf, § 750, 2, ὁ. Μὴ οὐ is also used 
in the sense of quomtnus guin, with the infin. After δεινὰ» εἶναι, 
αἰσχρόν, αἰσχύνην εἶναι, αἰσχύνεσθαι, which imply a negative notion. 
ἀνοίξας di—The same thing is related by Josephus, Antiq. vil. 15, 
xiii. 8, to have happened to Herod on opening the tomb of David, 
in which Solomon was said to have laid up t treasures; and 
Aslian mentions that the same fortune attended Xerxes on open- 
ing the sepulchre of Belus. B. 

ὅπ. CLXXXVIII.—a. ταύτης ... τὸν καῖδα. Cf. i. 185, α. 

b. AaBuynrov. Cf. i. 74, ἃ. 

ὃ. βασιλεὺς ὁ piyac—The usual title of the Persian monarchs 
among the Gks, with which L. compares the title of the Sultan, 
the Grand Seigmior. On the power and privileges of the Persian 
monarch, ef. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 260, seqq. “The king’s table also 
was regulated by a system of etiquette no less absolute—as lord and 
owner of the whole empire, it was thought unworthy of him to 
taste any but the best and most costly productions of his dominions 
—the waters of the Choaspes—salt from the neighbourhood of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon im the centre of the African desert— 
wine from Chalybon in Syria—wheat for his bread from Xolia,” 
&c., &e. The Choaspes, the Kerah, or Kara-su, a river of Susiana, 
not to be confounded with the Euleus, the Ula: of Dan. viii. 2, 
now the Karoon. Smith’s C. D. καὶ δὴ καὶ. Cf. Jelf, § 724, 1, 
quoted in i. 30, a. 

d, τοῦ μούνου, Partitive gen. with verbs of eating, drinking. Jelf, 
§ 537. τοῦ ὕδατος, Partitive gen. Jelf, ὃ 533, 3. 

Cu, CLXXXIX.—a. Γύνδῃ ποταμῷ. Cf. v. 52, where this river, 
with others, is mentioned as crossed on the great road from Ephesus 
to Susa. BR. p. 327, considers that Hdtus fas confounded ther 
two distinct rivers, to both of which he has given the name of Gyn- 
(len, considering them as the same, and that the one here meant 
mtint be the Mendel, and that mentioned in v. 52, the Diala. B, 

ἡ. Anpdaviwy.—For this, as their situation is unknown, some con- 
Joeture Aanviwy, as R., or ᾿Αρμενίων. The situation also οὗ the city 
w nat elearly known, being by Strabo placed at some distance from 
the wea, and by Xenophon, Anab. ii. 4, 25, not below the Tigris, but 
winch above it. Hence R., p. 328, infers that Hdtus had no very 
pertain knowledge of these regions. B. adds that, on the authority 
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of modern travellers, Opis stood at the juncture of a small stream, 
the Kufri, with the Tigris. 

δ. ἱρῶν ἵππων.---ΟΥ vii. 40, ὁ. συμψήσας, sucking him tnto his vor- 
tex. B. ὑποβρύχιον, under water. 

@. catiruve.... διώρυχας.--- his, cf. Schw. Lex. Herod., is put for 
ὑπέδεξε διώρυχας, κατατείνας αὐτὰς σχοινοτενέας, he marked out by stretch- 
ed knes 180 channels, &c., πάντα τρόπον, in every direction. Cf. i. 199. 

6. αὐτοῦ rabry—in that very place. Cf. also i. 210, 214, iii. 77, 
iv. 80,135. B., and Jelf, § 605, obs. 3. 

Cu. CXC. —a. ἐς τριηκοσίας κιτ. ἃ. On this number, cf. i. 178, ὃ. 

b. προεσάξαντο..... πολλῶν. Enough, according to Xenophon, 
Cyrop. vii. 5, 13, for more than 20 years. B. On ἐτέων, Temporal 
gen., cf. Jelf, § 523. 

Cu. CXCI.—a. τῷ ἀχρηΐῳ τοῦ στρατοῦ---ἰ. 6. the part of his forces 
most for active service, the least effective portion. Cf. 1. 211, 
and i. , explained by τῆς στρατιῆς τὸ φαυλότατον. B. 

᾿ ὃ. ἕτερα rovadra.—Cf. i. 120, ὃ. 

δ. τὸν γὰρ ποταμὸν x.r.rd. “Into this lake, which usually re- 
sembled a morass, they could introduce the waters of the Euphrates 
by means of a canal; and it was by doing this that Cyrus con- 
quered Babylon, when he forced his way into the city by the bed 
of the river.” H. Bab. ch. i. p. 376. 

ὦ. xépry—iit. a fish-trap made of wicker-work. Cf. Theocritus, 
Idyll. xxi. 11. B. ὡς λέγεται κ. τ. A.—Cf. Jelf, ὃ 898, 4, Consolid- 
atwn of Sentences. 

6. ὑπὸ δὲ μεγάθεος κ. τ. d.—by reason of the size. Cf. Jelf, § 639, 2, 
b.a. According to Aristotle, Polit. 111. 2, (quoted by B.,) it was 
not known, even on the third day after, in some parts of the city 
that it was taken: considering its size, cf. i. 178, 6., this does not 
ap impossible, and at first the enemy might have entered into 
only one division of the city, viz. where the palace stood in which 
Belshazzar’s festival was held. Cf. Jeremiah, li. 31, “One t 
shall run, &c., to show the king of Babylon that his city is taken 
at one end.” Thie siege, according to Xenophon, had lasted nearly 
two years—“ In the taking of Babylon (says Prid.) ended the Ba- 
rylonish empire, having lasted from the beginning of the reign of 

abonassar, who first founded it, 209 years, and just 50 years 
after it had destroyed Jerusalem. Cf.i. 181, a. Herein were ac- 
eomplished the many prophecies delivered by Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk, and Daniel against it. It is to be observed, that in 
reference to the siege and taking of the place, it was particularly 
foretold by them that it should be shut up and besieged by the 
Medes, Elamites, and Armenians, Isa. xiii. 17, xxi. 2; Jer. li. 1], 
27, seqq.; that the river should be dried up, Jer. 1. 38, li. 36; that 
the city should be taken at the time of a feast, Jer. li. 39, 57, while 
her princes and her wise men, &c. were drunken.” —Cf. also H. 
Bab. ch. i. p. 376, 397. 

7) καὶ τὸ wdpra—very much indeed, in good earnest. S. and L. Ὁ, 
@ 2 


v 
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Rather, τὸ κάρτα, the thorough certainty, the real truth. The article 
joined with adverbs of quality and modality, when the adverb stands 
for a substantive. Cf. ili. 104, τὸ κάρτα ψύχει. Thucyd. viii. 1. Jelf, 
§ 456, 6. τότε πρῶτον dpaipnro x. r.A.—B. Ο. 538, cf. Clinton’s Fast. 
Hell. ii. p. 8. Babylon was again taken by Darius. Cf. iii. 159. 

Cu. CXCII.—a. Sarparniny—On the Persian system of govern- 
ment by satraps, cf. i. 153, 6., iii. 117, 5., 127, 6.; H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 
269, seqq., and cf. p. 264, 228; and on the fertility of Babylonia, 
Bab. ch. i. p. 378, and ch. ii. On ὅκου, οἷ, i. 68, ο. 

ὃ. dpraBy . . . . ᾿Αττικῇῦσι. Hence, as the Artaba contained 3 
choenices more than the medimnus, it= 51 chcenices. The me- 
dimnus contained, cf. Smith’s Ὁ. of A., 11 gallons, 7 pints, and a 
fraction of about one-tenth. Of the chenix the size is differently 
given, varying from about 14 pints to nearly 4 pints. 5 It probably 
was of different sizes in the different states. Cf. H./. 2 p. 140, 141; 
and on the importation of Indian dogs, ch. ii. p. 207. 

Cu. CXCIII.—a. τῶν ’Acovpiwy.—On the extent of this name, 
here applied particularly to the Babylonians, cf. i. 102, b. A de- 
scription of the province of Babylon, about a. p. 363, when Baby- 
lon had been converted into a royal park, is given in Gibbon’s Decl. 
and Fall, vol. iv. p. 166, ch. 24. 

ὃ. end\wynioror—tollenones, cranes with large buckets attached to draw 
up water ; swipes. S.and L. Ὁ. πρὸς HA. rerpop. τὸν χειμ.---ἶ. 6. 
turned towards the point of the horizon where the sun rises at the 
winter solstice. (From Blak.’s, Hdtus, note 653.) 

δ. Νῖνος wédig—Cf. i. 102, ὃ... 106, 6. αὐτὴ ἑωυτῆς, cf. Jelf, § 782, 
g., quoted in ii. 25, ὁ. κέγχρου, millet. 

a. εὖ εἰδὼς κιτιλ. This plainly shows that Hdtus visited this 
country. Cf. i. 178, 6. τὰ καρπῶν ἐχόμενα, cf. 1. 120, a. 

6. τοὺς σύκεων τρόπον x. r.4.—Pococke, quoted in the Oxf. Tr., 
says, “the male bears a large fruit something like millet, which is 
full of white flour; and unless the young fruit of the female is im- 
pregnated with this, the fruit is good for nothing. And to secure 
it, they tie a piece of the fruit of the male to every bearing branch 
of the female.” Cf. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 379. 

7 ἵνα πεπαίνῃ x. 1r..—that the fly (gall insect, Cynips of Linnzeus, 
S. and L. D.) may enter into and cause the frutt to ripen. ὄλυνθοι, 
wild figs. Cf. S. and L. Ὁ. 

Cu. CXCIV.—a. τὰ πλοῖα x. r.X. Such vessels, cf. H. Bab. ch. 
ii. p- 428, are still in use on the Tigris, and are called Kilets ; Ren- 
nell says Kufah, i. 6. round vessels ; he states that they are now but 
seldom made of skins, being merely reeds smeared over with bitumen. 
In shape they are like a sieve, and draw only a few inches water. 
Cf. Lucan. Pharsal. iv. 134. The ark, the cradle of Moses, was 
formed of the bulrush of the Nile and daubed over with pitch, we 
may suppose bitumen. R. p. 264. 

ὃ. νομέας, the ribs of the vessel, cf. ii. 96. ἐδάφεος τρόπον, bottom- 
wrse, to serve as a bottom. 
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δ. οὔτε πρύμνην x. r.\.—making no difference tn the stern, nor nar- 
rowing the prow; making no difference between stern and prow. 
φοινικηΐου. .... οἴνου. Cf. 11. 37, 6. 

- d, διαθέωνται.---οἴ, 1.1, 6. ἀπ᾽ ὧν ἐκήρυξαν, they straightway are 
wont to offer for public sale, from ἀποκηρύττειν. On ὧν, lon. for οὖν, 
cf. ἔων ἁ Ln quoted in ii. 39, a. - CE 

H. .--α. deviqy—iinen, en, made ὁ . . uu. 8], 
ii, 305, and H. Bab. πῆ τας 47 f Jas 

ὃ. Bowriyor tuBaor.— Bevtian shoes. A kind of felt shoe, S. and 
L. D., probably worn low on account of the heat of the country. B. 


6. ida... . oxijxrpov.—On the signet-rings of the Babylon- 
ians, cf. H. Bab. ch. 11. p. 419, 421, and Aristoph. Aves, v. 508, _ 
quoted by 1... 

Cua. CXCVL—a. ’Everodc—cf. v. 9, a. ὡς a evoiaro. The 


opt. is used with ἂν, as in independent sentences, when the adver- 
bial sentence expresses an assumption, supposition, conjecture, 
of something happening at some time or season, depending on 
some condition to be supposed or expressed. Jelf, § 845. γάμων 
ὡραῖαι, Causal Gen. Cf. Jelf, § 494. 

ὃ. ἁλέας.---ΟΥὮἨ. 1. 133, 6. κατὰ μίαν ἑκάστην, each singly. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 629, 8, . 

c. ἐπὶ cuvoenou—on condition of marriage. Cf. Jelf,§ 634, 3.¢. εὐδαί- 
povec—Cf. 1. 133, ὅ.; ἐκδοῦναι, to give tn marriage, i. 93, 7. ἔσκον, were. 
Cf. vi. 133, ὁ. ἂν---ἐλάμβανον, used to recewe, were wont to receive. 
Cf. Jelf, § 424, 3, 8.,0n ἄν with the Impft, to denote frequency. 

d. ἡ μὴν κι τ᾿ \.—that assuredly he would marry her. Cf. Jelf, § 728, 
3, a. xararopveta.—Cf. 1. 94, a., and H. Bab. ὦ. J. 

Cu. CXCV 111.---αοΟ. ἐν péiders.—Cf. the method of embalming 
among the Persians, i. 140, 6., and Corn, Nepos, Agesil. viii. 7, who 
says that they poured melted wax “‘ quod me? non habebant” round 
the body of Agesilaus to preserve it. B. 

b. περὶ θυμίημα κι r.r. This custom, as well as that mentioned 
in the following ch., is alluded to in the Apocryphal Bk of Baruch, 
ch, vi., the Epistle of Jeremy, v. 43, “'The women also with cords 
about them, sitting in the ways, burn bran for perfume: but if any 
of them, drawn by some that passeth by, lie with him, she re- 
proacheth her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as herself, 
nor her cord broken.” 

Ca. CXCIX.—a. On the luxurious habits of the Babylonians, 
cf. H. Bab. ch. ii. p. 414, seqq. 

ὃ. στέφανον θώμιγγος, @ circle, or, chaplet of cord. Whether it is 
to this, or to the σχοινοτενέες διέξοδοι, that the words in Baruch, 
“The women also with cords about them” (περιθεμένας σχοινία), 
refer, does not appear certain; but the fact is indubitable, and is 
mentioned by Strabo and lian quoted by Β. κατέαται, Ion. for 
κάθηνται, sit. Cf. ii. 86, of ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ x. τ. Δ.) those who are appointed 
Sor this purpose, i.e. those who practise this art: the met. seems taken 
from workmen sitéing in their shops at work, 
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c. ἐπικαλέω rot x. τ. A.—rToe, i. 6. col, bt, tn tuam graham, ut ἰδὲ 
propitia adsit dea, B. , I beseech the goddess Mylitia to favour thee: 
nS. and L. D., I call upon the name of the goddess tn adjuring thee, 
i.e. I adjure thee by the goddess Mylitta. Mylitta, i. 6. genetrix, 
omnium parens, in Chaldee. B. On this goddess, worshi 
under many titles, cf. i. 105, ¢., 131, @. The custom which obli 
their women to prostitute themselves, as well as that of exposing 
sick persons in the market-place, and of the public auction of 
marriageable virgins, can alone be explained on the principle that 
many of their civil institutions were of such a nature as only to be 
calculated for a city into which there was a continual influx of 
strangers. H. Bab. ch. ii. p. 416. 

ἃ. boa piv... . peyd0eoc—participes pulchritudinis, endowed with 
a certain degree of beauty and stuture ; ἐφάπτεσθαί τινος, aliqued at- 
tingere, aliqua re potirt, preditum esse aliqua re, nec tamen omnino, 
sed altquantum. ytten. quoted by B. Cf. viii. 105, a. 

Ca. CC.—a. ἅτε μάζαν pat.—having kneaded them like a cake, 
made them into a cake. Cf. Jelf, § 548, 2, α., Accus. of cognate 
Substantive. Cf. § 572. 

Cu. CCI.—a. Maccaytrac—They appear to have belonged to 
the nomad tribes which wandered beyond the bounds of the Per- 
sian empire, i. e. beyond the Jaxartes; and which, sometimes 
Sacee, sometimes Scythians, sometimes Tartars, are not even at 
the present day known by any one common appellation. The 
Massagetee, as well as the Issedones, both of them belonging to 
the Mongolian race, were undoubtedly Scythians. B. R. p. 47, 
to whom B. refers, says, “It would seem Hdtus was not decided 
whether to esteem the Massagete as a Scythian nation or not, but 
subsequent writers have most universally reckoned them so. So 
that the proper Scythians of Hdtus were those at the Euxine, and 
those of succeeding writers at the Caspian (or rather the Aral) 
and Jaxartes. For from i. 201, 215, and 216, our author implies 
that the Massagete were not confessedly a Scythian nation.”— 
See R. p. 47, 132, and 217, who sums up the principal peints of 
similarity between them and the Scythians. “Not to mention that 
the nomad life was common to both, we shall only observe, I. That 
the clothes and food of the Massagete resemble those of the Scy- 
thians. i.215. II. That both nations lived in waggons or car- 
riages. 1. 216, and iv. 46, 121. III. That they fought chiefly on 
horseback. i. 215, iv. 46, 136. IV. That they sacrificed horses to 
their deities. The Massagete in particular to the sun, i. 216, iv. 61.” 
On the Issedones, cf. iv. 25, @., and R. p. 134, and H. Scyth. ch. 
i, throughout. πρὸς ἠῶ, towards the east. Cf. Jelf, § 628, 1, 1, a. 

Cu. CCII.—a. ὁ δὲ ApdEnc.— It is doubtful whether the Araxes of 
Hatus is the Oxus, (Jthoun), the Jaxartes (Syhoun), or the Volga. 
Smith’s C. D. Cf. also Ὁ. p. 58, and p. 105. Hdtus appears to have 
been very ill-informed about the Araxes, &c.—If the account of 
this river, which had not ceased to flow, could become so perplexed, 
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it is not perhaps too bold to suggest in connexion therewith, that 
the traditionary account of Cyrus’ death in the country of the 
Massagete, might also, under the influence of time and distance, 
have lost some of its truth. The note (677) in Blak.’s Hdtus is 
worth consulting on this subject. 

6. ἡ δὲ Κασκίη x.r.A. Hdtus rightly describes the Caspian as a 
sea distinct from all others; ie. a lake. The dimensions, given in 
the next ch., are not far from the truth, but the width is too great, 
if meant for the Caspian alone; but as Alexander, and all geogra- 
phers. from his time to that of Delisle, included the Ara/ as part 
of the Caspian, it is probable that Hdtus did so too, since he con- 
ducts the Jaxartes into the Caspian, and not into a separate lake. 
The real length of the Caspian from N. to S. in a straight line is 
about 740 miles. The knowledge of the unconnected state of the 
Caspian was lost in the time of Eratosthenes, Strabo, and Pliny, 
but regained in that of Ptolemy. R. p. 193, and Smith’s C. D. 

ὃ. τὴν μὲν ydp.... wacav—the sea within the Pillars of Hercules, 
the Mediterranean, ἥδε ἡ OdAacea, i. 185. Cf. i. 185, 6. and D. p. 62. 

d. ἡ ᾿Ἐρυθρὴ---οί the Persian Gulf only, as in 1. 180, a., but in the 
wider signification, the Indtan Ocean. Cf.i. 1,6. It is plain that 
Hdtus thought that Africa could be circumnavigated, as he joins 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. B. Cf. iv. 42; and D. p. 60. 

Cu. CCIII.—a. μῆκος μὲν .. «. εὗρος d&.—On the length of the C 
pian see note 6.in preceding ch. In breadth, R. says, it contracts it- 
self to less than 130 miles at the N. neck, and to about 100 at the S. 

ὃ. τὰ πολλὰ xavra—ail (of them, i. 6. the nations) for the most 
part living, &c. Here πάντα seems to agree with ἔθνεα, and ra 
πολλά is adverbial accus. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 578, obs. 2. Cf. v. 67. 

6. Cwa—Cf. i. 70, a. 

Cu. CCIV.—a. μετέχουσι poipny. Cf. Jelf, § 535, obs. 1. The 
Massagetee occupy the greatest share in commonage. erey. implies 
a joint ion, = μετὰ ἄλλων ἔχουσι. Blak.’s Hdtus, note 686. 
Μασσαγέται. Cf. i. 201, a. 

Ca. CCV.—a. inoviero—began to make, set about undertaking. 
Cf. 1. 68, f., on this force of the impert διάβασιν, (as α means of 
crossing) in opposition to γεφύρας. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 382, 1. 

Ca. CCVII.—a. παθήματα... .. γεγόνε. Perhaps taken from 
the proverbial saying παθήματα μαθήματα. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 87, καὶ 
ὅσα ἡμαρτάνομεν κι τι λ., and Atschyl. Agam. 185, πάθῃ μάθος x. τ.λ. 
—On τὰ ἔμπαλιν ἢ οὗτοι, (the reverse of what these men entertatn,) 
ef. Jelf, § 503, obs. 2, "Ἢ is also used instead of the gen. after com- 
parative notions. 

b. χώρις τοῦ dxnynuivov—preter td, quod expositum est. Pft in 


passive sense of a deponent verb. Cf. Jelf, § 368, 3, a. προβάτων--- 
f. 1. 133, e. 


6. ὅσον ἂν---διεξίωσι---Οἡ the conjunctive with ἄν, cf. Jelf, § 829, 4. 
στρατίης τὸ φλαυρότατον, cf. 191, a. _ 
Ca. CCVIII.—a. Γνῶμαι... . . cvvicracav—These opinions clashed 
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together. Cf. vii. 142, a, and viii. 79, a. ὡς αὐτοῦ διαβ., gen. abs. of 
participle instead of nom. Cf. i. 178, πόλις---ἐούσης rerp., and ii. 111, 
τ᾿ ποτ. κατελθόντος---κυμ. ὁ πόταμος ἐγ. Jelf, § 710, a. 

ὃ. κατὰ ὑπέσχετο---αοοογ ας as she promised. κατὰ Ion. for καθὰ, 
1. 6. καθ᾽ &.—Cf. iii. 86. 

c. τῷπερ .... . édidov—Before undertaking an expedition, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of its result, the Persian monarchs were 
wont to name their successor. Cf. vii. 2, a. . 

Ca. CCIX.—a. ᾿Αχαιμενίδῃ---ΟΥ i. 125, ο. | 

ὃ. iuev.... κήδονται --- Οἵ, 1. 124, a. skredy—inei—thither. Cf. 
Jelf, § 605, obs. 5. 

Cu. CCX.—a. αὐτοῦ rairyg—Cf. 1. 189, e. ἀντὶ δὲ ἄρχεσθα----- 
ἄρχειν x.7.rA. Hdtus alone uses ἀντί with the infin. without the 
article; apparently for antithesis. Jelf, § 678, obs. 1. 

Cu. ὈΟΣῚ- α. τοῦ καθαροῦ orparov—the sound part of his army, _ 
what was fit for active service ; opposed to τοῦ dypniov. Cf. i. 191, 
a., and iv. 135. B. 

Cu. CCXII.—a. txavarAway—Indicat Tomyris ebrits sursum 
tendere et quasi tn ore natare tmproba verba ; 80 that when the wine 
has descended into your bodtes, foul language floats on, rises to, your 
lips. W. Cf. Persius, i. 105, “‘ Hoc natat in labris.” 

Cu. CCXIIL—a. ἵνα ἣν caxot—in what a calamitous condition he 
was. Cf. Soph. Aj. 386. οὐδ᾽ ὁρᾶς, tv’ εἶ xaxod.—The gen. used with 
adverbs of place, when the relation is not strictly local. Jelf, § 527. 

Cu. CCXIV.—a. repteyevtaro.—lon. for wepueyivovro—gatned the 
supertority. The 3d person plur. aor. 2 mid. is frequently in Ionic 
—éiaro for οντο, as in the imperfect, 6. g. περιεβαλέατο, Herod. vi. 25. 
ἐπυθέατο, Vii. 172. éyevéaro, 1. 214, ii. 166. Jelf, § 197, 4. αὐτοῦ 
ταύτῃ, cf. 1. 189, ὁ. 

b. βασιλεύσας... . Zrea.—Ctesias and others write that he reigned 
30 years. In the 7th year after the restoration of the Jews, (B. c. 
536,) died Cyrus, having reigned, since he first took the command of 
the Persian and Indian armies, 30 years; from his taking Babylon, 
9 years; and from his being sole monarch, after the death of 
Cyaxares, or Darius the Mede, his uncle, 7 years; being at the time 
of his death 70 years old. Prideaux, an. 530 8. c. Cf. Clinton F. 

.i. p. 12. 

6. évarnxe—ummisit. The 3d sing. i. aor. act. Ion. for ἐναφῆκε, 
from évaginus, G. reads ἐναπῆπτε, from ἐναπάπτειν or ἐναφάπτειν, 
adligavit supertors ort utris. Crassus’ head is said to have experi- 
enced somewhat similar treatment. 

ad, πολλῶν λόγων .... elpnrat.—Prideaux remarks that Hdtus, 
Diod. Sic., and Justin agree in their account of the death of Cyrus, 
but that Xenophon makes him die on his bed, in his own country: 
much the more probable account of the two; for neither is it likely 
that Cyrus, both so old and so wise a man, should en in 80 
rash an undertaking, neither can it be conceived that after such a 
blow his newly-erected empire could have been upheld, especially 
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by such a successor as Cambyses, nor that he, Cambyses, should 
soon after it be able to wage such a war with the Egyptians, and 
make such an absolute conquest of the country, as he did. Besides, 
all authors agree that Cyrus was buried at Pasargada in Persia, in 
which country Xenophon saith he died, and his monument there 
continued to the time of Alexander. ‘ Hdtus naturally prefers 
the account he gives, as throwing in a stronger light the vicissitudes 
of human nature.” Cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 173, and D. p. 105—107. 
B. follows Ctesias, that he died of a wound in his camp, and then 
was buried at Pasargada, where both Strabo and Arrian mention 
this monument as standing in their time. Cf. the very interesting 
description given from Porter and Morier in E. Orient. H. p. 291, 
of an edifice which exactly tallies with Arrian’s account of Cyrus’ 
tomb, the cuneiform inscription on which was deciphered by Lassen, 
Professor at Bonn. H. Pers. ch. i. pp. 126, 137, seqq., concludes 
that the building, of which he there quotes the description of 
Arrian and Sir K. Porter, is undoubtedly Cyrus’ tomb—that Per- 
sepolis, the modern Chehl-Mendr in the plain of Merdasht, is but a 
translation of Pasargada, or Parsagada, the encampment of the Per- 
stana—the name Persepolis being probably applied in a wider 
ignification, so as to comprehend not only the place of Chehl- 
enar, but also the city, or rather the district, in which the multi- 
tude of ancient Persian monuments is found, and so extended to 
the tomb of Cyrus itself, (the ruins, according to Chardin, extend- 
ing as far as ten leagues round,) which stands in the plain of 
Mourghaub, a plain which is connected with that of Merdasht, 
and watered by the Khur-Aub, the Cyrus of the ancients. 

σε. CCXV.—a. Maocayira—Cf. i. 201, a. 

ὃ. cayépic—the weapon of the Sace and Scythians, vii. 64; also 
of the Persians and Amazons, iv. 70; whence R. p. 302, considers 
it a jes of bill-hook ; and S. and L. D. as probably resembling 
the ald English brown bill. νομίζοντες, being accustomed, or wont, 
cf. i. 131, c.; sometimes put by itself in the sense of using or em- 
ploying. Cf. i. 142, 11. 42, 64. 

c. χρυσῷ ge... - χρέωντι.---“ The gold and brass with which 
their country abounded were not found in Great Bucharia, but in 
the Alta oh ΜΝ Sc thians, ch, i. p. a on these mines H. 
speaks at length in As. Nat. vol. i. Asa, Ὁ. 27—31. 

d. ἄρδεις, arrow-heads. Cf. also iv. 81. P 

e. μασχαλιστῆρας, belts, girdles; fr. pacyddat, the armptts. Cf. 
isch. EP V. 71, ἀλλ’ ἀμφὶ πλευραῖς μασχαλιστῆρας Bade. Below 
σιδήρ. δὲ οὐδ᾽ ἀργύρῳ κιτιλ. Here the negation is wanting in the 
first clause, and must be supplied from the second. Jelf, § 776, 2, 


obs. 4. 

Cn. CCXVI.—a. gaperpsiva ... . ἀδεῶς.---ΟΥἁ iv. 172, on the 
Nasamones. R. p. 78, note, says the Facquirs in India leave one 
of their slippers at the door as a signal of retirement or privacy. 

. δ. οἱ προσήκοντες .... θύουσί μιν. Like customs L. mentions as 
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having existed among the Hyperboreans and in the islands of Sar-. 
dinia and Ceos, and at the present time in Arracan. 

. δ. θεῶν δὲ... ἵππους. A custom also of the Persians, and in 
honour of the same deity. B. Cf. also Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 
5, and Ovid. Fasti, i. 386, Placat equo Persis, &c. 


BOOK Il EUTERPE. 
EGYPT, ITS ANTIQUITIES, INSTITUTIONS, ETC. ETC. 


Cu. I.—a. Καμβύσης--- Ἐ]8 reign from 529—521, Β. c., and 525, 
B.C. his conquest of Egypt, Libya, and Cyrene to the frontiers of 
Carthage, and unsuccessful attempt against Ammonium and Meroe. 
On the date of Hdtus’ visit to pt, cf. ii. 3,5. In Ezra, iv. 5, 
Cambyses is called Ahasuerus, cf. Prid. Conn. sub. an. 529. “The 
internal constitution of Persia appears to have received little de- 
velopment under Cambyses. Like his father, he also was a con- 
queror.—In estimating the character of this prince, however, as 
given by Herodotus, great allowance must be made for the hatred 
borne him by the Egyptian priests, who could never forgive him 
the humiliation and loss of dignity to which he had subjected them, | 
and were thus led to represent him as brain-sick and epileptical. 
He is described in a less odious light by Ctesias, exeept that the 
murder of his brother leaves him with a stain which is of too fre- 
quent and almost uniform occurrence on a change of reign in the 

siatic monarchies. The continual wars which, like his father, he 
waged at a distance from his own country, and his consequent 
absence from the seat of government, were little favourable to the 
advancement of civilization at home. Nevertheless the foundation 
of the principal cities of Persia and the adoption in the court at 
that early period of the Median system of education, (to which, 
viz. to the committing the education of the heir to the throne to 
the women and eunuchs of the seraglio, may be traced the dis- 
orders during the reign and after the decease of Cambyses,) prove 
that a great alteration had already taken place in the manners of 
at least the principal tribe.” H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 222. 

Cu. II.—a. Αἰγύπτιοι. “In the language of the earliest inhabit- 
ants, Egypt was entitled Chemz, or the Black Earth ; by the Hebrews 
it was called Mizraim;” (? i. q. Menes the 5, of Ham, Gen. x. 6, 
said with his posterity to have peopled Egypt after the flood ;) 
“by the Arabians Mgsr, by the Greeks ἡ Aiyurroc, and by the 
Copts Erxesit.” Smith’s D of Gr. and R..Geog., Agyptus. Cf. 
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icularly E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 66, and ef. ch. i. p. 10, Also 
ti. 12, 5. Its length from Syene to the Mediterranean is about 
526 miles, (Smith’s Dict. of Geog., Xgyptus,) but its mean width 
between Syene and Cairo is not more than 9 miles. E. Orient. 
H. p. 12. On Egypt, its name, history, mythology, &c., &c., 
read in Rerticular the article gyptus, above quoted from; E. 
Orient. H. ch. i.—iv.; and H. Af. Nat., Egyptians. Some of 
the articles also under yyptus, by Prof. Anthon. in Class. Dict., 
are worthy of notice, and there are two extremely pretty and in- 
_eresting vols. in the Libr. of Entertaining Knowl., called “ Egypt- 

n Antiquities,” by Long. 

ὃ. imtrvysvrwv—homines viles, B., those one first meets with, any 
nance people, common people, cf. i. 51, d. rped. τροφήν παιδία, on the 
double accus. here, of the cognate substantive, and of the patient, 
cf. Jelf, § 548, 2, a. and § 583; and iii. 154, iwirdy λωβ. AWB. ἀνήκ. 

6. τὴν ὥρην . . .. alyac—at the seasonable time to bring them goats. 
Sometimes we find the point of time in the accus., but this only in 
general notions of time, such as seasonably, lastly, where the accus. 
stands for the cognate substantive. So here τὴν ὥρην = ὡραῖον, 
neut. acc. Jelf, § 5/7, obs. 1. ἐπαγινέειν, Ion. for ἐπάγειν. 

a. φωνὴν ῥήξουσι---Ο, 1. 85, a. 

e. Bexéc—Perhaps the children cried ex, imitating the cry of 
the goats, and the Gk termination has been added to it. L. It 
appears, however, that the word Bex is Phrygian; cf. Volney’s 

ronol. of Hdtus, p. 28, B., and Aristoph. Nubes, 397, βεκκεσέληνε. 
' Ca. Til.—ea. ‘Hgaicrov—i. q. the Egyptian deity Phthah, the 
parent of the sun. Cf. Creuzer, Symb. 1. p. 529. B. 

ὃ. ἩἩλιουπολῖται .. . . Noyudraror—dochssimi 8. rerum peritissimi. 
Cf.i. 1,a. There were three principal colleges of Egyptian priests, 
at Memphis, Thebes, and Heliopolis, and of these the last was the 
most noted. B. To these H. /. l. p. 323, adds Sais. On the 

iest caste, H. p. 322—327, should be carefully studied. Cf. also ii. 

, a. Itis clear that Hdtus went first to Memphis, at that time 
the capital, and obtained there his information from the priests; 
and then went to Heliopolis and Thebes for the sake of comparin 
it with theirs. The historical accounts, ch. 99—142, he no 
down as he received them, from the mouths of the priests. He 
generally mentions what he received from the priests at Thebes, 
as, for instance, ch. 143. See also p. 367, 368, of the same vol., 
and D. p. 47—51. His conclusion, particularly drawn from iii. 
3—15, is that Hdtus could not have undertaken his travels in 

till he was between thirty and forty years old, that is, from 
e444, B.c. Cf. on Hdtus’ sources of information, particularly 
in E through the medium of the Ionic residents at Naucratis, 
and elsewhere, Hist. of Gr. Lit., Herodotus, p. 245. 

6. vopiluy .... iwicracOar—thinking that all men have an equal 
knowledge concerning them, i.e. the names of these deities, whieh 
Hdtus would be guilty of no crime in mentioning, as thereby he wo 
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divulge nothing further as to their mysteries. ἃ δ᾽ ἐπιμνησθῶ κ. τ. X., 
but what I shall mention besides, (the mere names,) &c. Cf. ἐπεκρά- 
ree, li. 1, whom besides, or also, he ruled. B. See D. p. 48, 49, 
and 108. 

Cu. IV.—a. διὰ τρίτου ἔτεος κ. τ. A.—every third year—after three 
years (inclusive of the year then current). “The genitive ex- 
presses the time (or space) which is the antecedent condition of 
the action; and διὰ the extension of the action through that time 
or space.” Jelf, 627,1. 2. Cf. i. 32, e. 

b. ζῶα---ΟΥ. i. 70, «. ἐγγλύψαι, carved tn bas-relief. 

ο. Miva—Cf. ii. 2, a. ΟΥ̓ E. Orient. ch. iii., Dynastic Hist. of 
Egypt, p. 76, where an endeavour is made to approximate to the real 
date of the epoch of Menes, and a table given exhibiting the re- 
sults obtained by Gliddon—* We cannot define with precision the 
epoch of Menes within 500 years, but all differences considered, 
between the extreme of 2890, B.c. for remoteness and 2412 for 

roximity, we would place Menes about 2750, B.c.; supposing the 
eluge had happened, according to the LXX., 3154 Β. σ. Cf. also 
Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Geog. gyptus, Pharaonic Era.— ΑἹ- 
though Bunsen and other distinguished Egyptologers are disposed 
to assign an historical personality to Menes, his very name, as the 
name of an individual man, seems suspicious. It too nearly re- 
sembles the Menu of the Indians, the Minyas and Minos οὐ the 
Greeks, the Menerfa of the Etruscans, and the Mannus of the Ger- 
mans,—(in all which languages the name is connected with the root, 
man, signifying “to think and to speak,” see Quarterly Review, vol. 
Ixxviii. p. 149,)—to be accepted implicitly as a personal designa- 
tion.—The Pharaonic era of Egyptian history may be divided into 
three portions—the old, the middle, and the new monarchy. The 
first extends from the foundation of the kingdom in B. c. 3892, to the 
invasion of the Hyksos. The second, from the conquest of Lower 
Egypt by the Hyksos, and the establishment of an independent 
kingdom in the Thebaid, to the expulsion of the Hyksos. The 
third, from the re-establishment of the native monarchy by Amosis 
to the final conquest by Cambyses in Β. c. 525. (Kennck, Ancient 
Egypt, vol. ii. p. 110.)” See the 10th article, History, under 
gyptus, in Class. Dict., and ii. 101, α., 102, a. ΝΣ 

Cu. V.—a. ἔκεινοι---λον, i. 6. the priests. 

ὃ. ἡμέρης δρόμον, «.7.r.—the day's sail (of 24 hours) equalled 
nearly 1300 stadia, cf. iv. 86, a., or about 160 miles: ὀργυιά, a fathom, 
6 ft. Shaw says that the black mud appears by soundings at the 
distance of 20 leagues, and Pococke, at 7 or 8. See R. § 18, on 
the Delta of the Nile. 

Cu. VI.—a. Πλινθινήτεω κόλπου---δ Gulf of the Arabs, from 
Πλινθίνη, the W.most city of Egypt. Smith’s C. ἢ. 

ὃ. Σερβωνίδος Niuync—El-Arisch, cf. iii. 5. Κάσιον ὄρος, El-Kas. 
B.. The boundary of Egypt and Syria. R. p. 245, ἄς. 

ὃ. wapacayync—the farsang of the Persians = 30 stades, rather 
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more than a league. Cf. R. p. 331, seqq. Others make it equal to 
60 stades; others to 40. . 

d. σχοῖνος .... θάλασσαν.--- ΟἹ this and on the next ch., R. p. 
16, 19, and 427, observes, in the report of Hdtus as to the extent 
of Egypt, he uses a stade totally different from that he uses when 
he to Greece or Persia. This appears in a remarkable in- 
stance, where he assigns the same number of stades, within 15, to 
the space between Athens and Pisa, as between Heliopolis and the 
sea-coast of Egypt; although the former be about 105, and the 
latter 86 G. miles only; the one giving a proportion of 755, the 
other of 1012 to a degree. So that he appears to have used stades 
of different scales without a consciousness of it. It appears that 
the error arises from his having taken the scheeni one third above 
the real standard ; that is, 60 stades, instead of 40, as it really ap- 
pears to be. See throughout ch. i. Land and People, of H. Egypt. 
and article 1, of Zgyptus, Class. Dict. 

Cu. VII.—a. Ἡλιουπόλιος---ἰἡ the O. T. On, or Bethshemesh. 
Smith’s C. Ὁ. About 6 miles to the N. E. of Memphis. Cf. par- 
ticularly E. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 56—58, and Hist. of Gr. Lit. 

» p- 262. Also cf. R. p. 539, and Long, Egypt. Ant. i. p. 
47, . 

δ διάδικα - «+ « Bwpov—This altar, cf. vi. 108, stood in the forum 
at Athens, and was built by Pisistratus, 8. of Hippias, and dedi- 
cated by him to the twelve , whilst he was Archon; which 
office he must have held while his father Hippias was yet in power, 
and before 510, B. c., when he finally withdrew from Athens. 
Hence B. dates its erection 519, Β. c., while the power of the 
Pisistratide was yet unbroken. Cf. Thucyd. vi. 54. B. is of 
opinion that, from the frequent allusions to this altar, in inscrip- 
tions where distances are laid down, it served the same purpose at 
Athens as the golden milestone at Rome, to mark out, by measuring 
from it the length of roads both through Attica and the other 
countries of Greece. So also from the interesting relic, London 
stone, the Roman roads in Britain are said to have been measured. 
Obeerve, however, that though the great military roads terminated 
at the “ millarium aureum,” a gilt pillar set up by Augustus in the 
forum, to which B. alludes, yet that distances were not measured 
to that, but to the gates of the city. 

ce. τὸ μὴ ἴσας κιατιλ. Cf. ii. 6,d. καταδεῖ πεντ. σταδίων, Priva- 
tive gen. Cf. Jelf, § 529, ]. 

Cu. VIII.—a. ᾿Ερυθρὴν Oadaccay—i. e. the Sinus Arabicus, the 
Red Sea. B. Cf. ii. 158, c., and Ὁ. p. 61. On its wider significa- 
tion, cf. i. 1, 8. On the mts mentioned, cf. ii. 124, ὃ. 

ὁ. ταύτῃ piv... . dpoe—The mt. ending tn that part where the 
quarries are, (i. e. not going on any further from N. to S.,) takes a 
turn towards part which I have mentioned, (viz. to the Red Sea, 
as was said in line 4,) and then continues upwards with that sea, (and 
thus in an E. or 5. E. direction,) extending to the region of frankin 
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cense. On this mt. ef. also ii. 124, ὃ... ii. 158, and on its length, “a 
journey of two months,” see the remarks of D. p. 72. On the 
quarries of Egypt, cf. H. Egypt, ch. i. p. 291—293. “In the S. E. 
was found Syenite or Oriental granite, used for monoliths, such as 
obelisks, colossi, &e. The most N. district were mt. chains com- 
posed of calcareous stone, whence the pyramids were construeted 
—the middle district, from Syene to Latopolis or Esneh, of sand- 
stone, of which the temples in U. Egypt are built, of various 
colours, grey, yellowish, pure white, with veins, occasionally, of 
light-pink or rose-colour.” Cf. also E. Orient. H. ch. i. p. 14. 

6. raredupivov—covered, from κατειλύω, obvolvo, obtego. W. 

ἄ. we εἶναι Alybwrov—for what 18 considered to belong to Egypt, 80 as 
to be the country of Egypt, 4. ἃ, that from Hehopolhs, Egypt stra 
so called, extends to no great width. B. So Jelf, § 869, 6, ut ἐπ 
Akgypto, for Egypt. 

Cu. [X.—a. οὗτοι συντεθειμένοι κι 7.4. Here Hdtus reckons 4860 
stades from Heliopolis to Thebes, and in c. 7, supr., from the sea 
to Heliopolis, 1500; therefore, according to this calculation, there 
would be 6360 stades from the sea to Thebes; while in this ch. he 
makes it but 6120. So that there is a mistake of 240 stades; pro- 
bably the fault of the transcribers. Schw. On the exact agree- 
ment of the measurements of Hdtus with those made by the 
French, of the ruins of Thebes, from the sea 850 miles, and from: 
Elephantine 225 miles, cf. E. Orient. H. ὃ; 44. 

Cu. X.—a. Νείλου ἐόντος revracrépov—Cf. also c. 17, infr., where, 
as here, in enumerating the mouths of the Nile, Hdtus makes only 
5 instead of 7, omitting the Bolbitine and Phatnitic, or Bucolic, 
as being artificial. B. For an account of the mouths of the Nile, 
collected from ancient and modern authorities, cf. R. sect. 19, E. 
Orient. H. ch. i. p. 19. H. 4.4. p. 299, and the map opposite, p. 286. | 
A few lines above, ὥσπερ ye τὰ περὶ Ἴλιον x.r.d. “ How readily our 
author’s memory turned to the different districts of his native land 
from his later home at Thurium, is shown by his comparison of 
some small portions of the sea-coast about [lion, and in Ionia, 
with the larger localities of Egypt.” D. p. 40. 

ὃ. ’Eysvddwy—Small islands at the mouth of the Achelous; Cur- 
zolart, Smith’s C.D. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 102. 

Cu. XI.—a. μῆκος μὲν κι r.d. “ Hdtus reckons the gulf itself 40 
days’ navigation : wherefore we may take the whole to Cape Gar- 
dafui at full two months’. The whole is about 30 degrees; equal 
to 71 days, at 23 miles per day.” R. p.696. Cf. also p. 197, seqq, 
Niebuhr, the father of the Roman historian, D. p. 62, mentions, 
sailed the whole length of the Red Sea in 34 days, so that Hdtus’ 
calculations were tolerably correct on this subject. According to 
Arrowsmith, Eton Geog. 23, p. 572, who probably reckons it only 
as far as the Straits of Babelmandel, and not to C. Gardafui, it is 
1200 miles long, and 170 across in the widest part. From making 
the breadth so small, Breiger, quoted by B., concludes that Hdtus 
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is here speaking only of the breadth of the upper extremity of the 
sea, the Sinus Heroopolites, Sea of Suez. - 

ὃ. ἐκ τῆς βορηΐης Oaddaonc—frum the sea on the north, here mean- 
ing the Mediterranean, cf. ii. 32, e., as distinguished from ἡ νοτίη 
θάλασσα, the same as ἡ ᾿Ερυθρὴ, the Indian Ocean: of which the 
Red Sea or the Arabian, as well as the Persian Gulf, was part: cf. 
1,1, ὅὁ. Cf. particularly on the relative force of the terms, the sea 
om the north, and the sea on ihe south, iv. 13; ¢. lained ; 

6. σχεδὸν p)...- χώρης.--- This passage is explained by Blomfield, 
Gloss. Choeph. 449. συντετραίνειν, to bore through or penetrate, so 
es nearly to meet one another. An intimos recessus penetrant idem 
fere terra jum dasecantes, ut initium hujus cum fine illius con- 
cordet, ad parallehsmum atiinet ; parvo autem spatio inter se 
distant, The sense of which appears to be, that the two arms of 
the sea (the one being the Red Sea, and the other supposed b 
Hdtus formerly to have existed, the first running from 8. to N. 
from the Indian Ocean, and the other from N. to S. from the 
Mediterranean) carried out their extremities nearly to the same ex- 
tent, (so that the end of the one sea was nearly in the same parallel 
with the mouth of the other,) but were separated from each other 
only by @ small tract of land. If I have rightly understood the 
above explanation of Blomfield, it differs from that given in S. and 
L. D., where παραλλάσσοντας is explained of passing by, and over- 


. Exxopau.—T think or reckon. In the same sense in the oracle, 
.65,&c. B. : 

Cu. XII.—a. προκειμένην κ. 7.d.—extending farther into the sea 
than the adjoining country, to wit, Libya. 

ὃ. μελάγγαιον τε καὶ κατεῤῥηγνυμένην.---δοίδ of a black sol and 
crumbling Hence Egypt was anciently called Xnpia, cf. ii. 2, a. 

Ca. XITI.—a. ὁ ποταμὸς x. τ. λ.--- ΟἹ, the inundations of the Nile, 
ef. E. Orient. H. ch. i. p. 17, seqq., and H. /. ἐς p. 287, segq. 

b. Μοίρι οὔκω ἦν x. r.\.—Dating Hdtus’ visit to Keyet at 450 8. c., 
ef. ii. 1, a., and Moris 2040 8. ο., (Chronol. E. Orient. H.,) the 
number of years intervening will be about 1500. 

δ. ob yap... . ἀποστροσφὴ---ῸΥ they have no other refuge against 
the want of, 1. 6. resource for obtaining, water. 

Ca. XIV.—a. εἰ μήτε ὕσεται κιτιλ. This was the opinion of 
many of the ancients, cf. also iii. 10: travellers, however, have ob- 
served rain in Egypt; less in Upper Egypt, in which, see Pococke 
i. p. 195, during the space of eight years it had been known to rain 
hard but twice for about half an hour, but much more frequently 
in Lower Egypt, especially during the winter. Cf. H. /. i. p. 286. 

b. of οὔτε ἀρότρῳ «.r.A. Cf. Deuteron. xi. 10, “ For the land— 
is not as the land of Egypt—where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs.” Cf. H. ὦ ὦ, p. 
288, ἢ 

6. Se From the probability of the swine eating instead of tra 
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pling in the seed, and from the use of oxen, and not swine, in tread- 
Ing vut the grain, Deuteron. xxv. 4, the word βοῦς has been here, 
and in the following line, conjectured instead of the ὅς and soi in 
the text. L. considers that Hdtus was mistaken as to the time 
when the pigs were let into the fields; which, perhaps, was done 
before the corn was sown, that they might eat the roots of the 
aquatic plants, which might injare the grain; but B. confirms the | 
use of the pigs to trample the grain in, from Plutarch Sympoe. iv. 
p- 670, and other authors; though their employment in treading it 
out he is unable to confirm, and would therefore read βοῦσι, bat for 
the unanimous authority of the MSS. Perhaps the employment 
of swine instead of oxen in treading out the corn, arose from the 
reverence among the Egyptians to the latter animal, and their con- 
sequent unwillingness to use it for a servile purpose. H. i. i. p. 
33/, agrees with the account given in the text as it stands. 

Cn. XV.—a. Περσέως ... oxoxjc. This watch-tower stood on 
the prom. of Canopus, immortalized since as Abouker. B, 

ὃ. τὸ παρὰ θάλασσαν κιτ.λ. Reckoning the distance along the 
coast from the Canopic to the Pelusian mouth at 40 schceeni, and 
each scheenus at 40 stades, cf. ii. 6, d., which gives a total of 1600 
stades, the calculation of Hdtus will not be far from that of modern 
geographers, who make the distance about 34} G. miles. 

6. Ταριχηϊῶν. This name is found added to that of more than 
one place in Egypt; cf. ii. 113; it was derived probably from their 
preserving in those places the embalmed bodies. W. 

d, πολλοὺς . . . bwoxaTaBaivovrac—many were left behind ἐπ their 
old possessions, and many gradually descended tnto the lower and more 
recently formed regions. From this Η. ἃ ὦ p. 310, infers 
that Thebes or U. Egypt was first inhabited, and thence the rest of 
Egypt was colonized and derived the seeds of civilization, &c. With 
regard to the assertion of Hdtus that directly follows, “ that there 
was once a time when the whole of Egypt was called Thebes, not 
only the fruitful valley of the Nile, but also the Eastern and West- 
ern borders,” cf. H. ὦ. 7. p. 432, and compare the answer of the 
oracle given in ii. 18. Cf. also Diod. i. 50, quoted by B. 

6. αἱ OnBat x. r.r.— Thebes was called Egypt. Cf. i. 83, F. Though 
Hdtus mentions this famous city elsewhere, ii. 3, 56, 58, yet he 
gives no account of it: that he visited it, may be inferred from the 
conversations held in ii. 143, and cf. ii. 3; besides which, it would 
be extraordinary, that having gone as far as Elephantine, ii. 9, he 
should not have seen and stopped at Thebes. Unless therefore he 
intended to add a description of it at some later period, which from 
some reason he neglected, the conjecture of Creuzer would appear 
probable, that he purposely omitted it, as Hecateeus had alread 
given an account of it. Cf. H. ὦ. ὁ p. 430. Cf. on it Homer, I 
1x. 383, seq.; Tacitus, Ann. ii. 60; and Diod. 1.49. The Gk name 
of Thebes, Διόσπολιρ. indicatea that it was the No, or No-Ammon, 
of the O. T., ἐλ the Egyptian Jupiter. Cf. 
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ii. 42,9. It stood on both banks of the Nile, where Medynet-abu 
now stands, on the W. side of the river, and Luzor and Karnak 
on the E. B. The name Thebe is perhaps derived from the 
Egyptian word Thbakt, the city, and the No-Ammon of the He- 
brews and Diospolis of the Greeks are mere translations of Thbaki- 
-antepi-Amoun of the Beyptians, i, e. City of the Most High. E. 
Orient. H. p. 45. On Thebes and its monuments, cf. the ch. so 
entitled, in H. Egypt., and the plan of the city in the same vol. 
-Read also E. Orient. H. ch. ii., Thebes, p. 38—45, and Long, 
Egypt. Ant. i. p. 62, seqq. 

7 τῆς κ΄ r.4.—These measurements refer not to the city, but to 
the territory, the Thebaid, or U. Egypt, from Heptanomis to the 
borders of Ethiopia. B. 

Cu. XVI.—a. τρία μόρια κατιλ. The division of the world, W. 
observes, was a point of great doubt among the ancients, some 
-making but two continents, Asia and Europe, considering Africa 
to be a portion of the last; as Sallust, Bell. Jug. c. 17; others again 
considering it to consist of three, as Lucan. Pharsal. ix. 410, but 
still connecting Africa with Europe; while Isocrates, Paneg., and 
Silius Italicus, i. 195, hold it rather to belong to Asia. ‘“ Hdtus, 
R. observes, p. 3, and 411, “excludes Egypt from Africa, as well as 
from Asia; which can only be accounted for on the ground that 
he does not, like others, distribute the habitable world into cont:- 
nents, but regions ; and that Egypt might be considered as a region 
of itself. He seemed to think t, if we may so say, eztra-con- 
tinental : in effect, he thought the land of Egypt alone constituted 
the natural and proper limits or boundary of Asia and Africa. Thus 
in iv. 39, he says Asia terminates at Egypt, and in iv. 41, that 
Libya begins where Egypt ends. Again, in ii. 65, Egypt is said to 
be near to Libya, (to which may be added, that in iv. 197, when 
enumerating the nations of Libya, he says nothing of the E 
tians.) On the other hand, in iv. 41, 42, he says, except in that 

which is contiguous to Asia, the whole of Labya is surrounded 

sea, &c. It certainly appears on the whole that Hdtus had 

ether no decided opinion of his own on the subject, or that in one 

of the places he has merely expressed the opinions of others, with- 
out explaining his own.” See also D. p. 59—62. 

ὃ. τοῦ AlAra .... Νεῖλος---μέ the Nile parts into two streams at 
the apex of this Delta, &c. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. i. p. 17---21, and H. 


ὶ, iP. s 8€qq. 

Hu. XVII.—a. Karalobrwy ....’EXs¢avrivnc—These were the 
bounds of Egypt towards Nubia; the first is now called the lesser 
cataract, Chellal, not far from Syene. Elephantine, an island and a 
city, the boun of Egypt from the Pharaohs till the Romans; 
ef. Tacit. Ann. ii. 61,—just below the cataracts, near Syene, it is 
now called Jeztret-el-zahir, i. e. the flowery island. B., and E. 
Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 36. ᾿ 

ὃ. μέχρι μέν . . .. Νεῖλος x. r.d.—On the mouths of the Nile cf. ii. 
H 
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10, a., and refs. ἡ δὲ δὴ---τῶ N. ἐστὶν ὅδε, but the direct path or course 
of the Nile ts the following. On the dativus commodi here cf. Jelf, § 
597, obs. 2, and V. 8, a. 

Ca. XVIII.—a. Mapénc—This city stood beyond the Delta, on 
the S. side of the lake Mareotis: it was noted for its wine even till 
the time of the Romans. Cf. Virgil, Georg. ii. 91, &c. The re- 
gion where it stood, now almost a desert, is called Mariuth. B. 

sf. Horace i. Od. 37, 14. The city Apis stood on the coast of the 
Medit. on the border of the country towards Libya. Smith’s C. D. 

ὃ, βουλόμενοι... . . EpyeoOar—cf. i. 4], a., iv. 186. 

6, καὶ οὖκ ὁμολογέειν αὐτοῖσι---απὰ do not use the same language with 
them. Cf.i. 142. W. ὁ δὲ θεὸς---φὰς κ-τ.λ. cf. iti. 15, d., ref. to H. 

Ca. XIX.—a. ὅτι κατέρχεται κ. τ. Δ.---ὅτε, why, wherefore. Cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. 477, e. “From the constant rains in the upper 
districts of Ethiopia from May to Sept., the Nile begins to rise in 
Egypt about the time of the summer solstice in the middle of June. 
It continues to rise till the end of July, though still confined with- 
in its channel, but in the first half of August it overflows its banks, 
inundates the neighbouring territory, and its waters continue with- 
out intermission to extend themselves till Sept. About this time it 
begins gradually to fall, but so slowly that it is not till the end of 
October that the waters return completely into their bed.” Η. 11 
p- 287. . ~ 

ὃ. ἀπολείπων τὸ pieOpoy—decreasing as to, i. 6. tn tls stream, or, 
bulk of water. Cf. vii. 43, a. 

I 0. αὔρας SOOTY vapours. B. Cool breezes from the water. S. and 


de . 

Cu. XX.—a. τῶν ἡ ἑτέρη κιτ.λ. Thales’ opinion, according to 
Seneca. B. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. i. p. 17. On the Etesian winds, 
cf. vi. 140, a. ‘‘ Agatharchides appears to have been the first who 
discovered the true cause of the overflow of the Nile.” Agathar- 
chid. ap. Diod. i. p. 50. Η. ὦ. ὁ See also D. p. 69. 

Cu. XXI—a. ἡ δ᾽ ἑτέρη κιτιλ. The opinion of the Egyptian 
priests, according to Diod. i. 37, also of Euthymenes of Moazsilia, 
of Diceearchus, and of Hecateeus of Miletus, cf. ii. 143, a.,. who 
visited and described Egypt. B. 

Ca. XXII.—a. ἡ δὲ τρίτη «.r.d. The opinion of Anaxagoras, 
and of Euripides, Frag. ex Archelai traged. and Helen. 8, B. 
Observe the force of the particles ὧν and δῆτα here; “But the 
third supposition, though by far the most plausible, is furthest 
from the truth. For #18 plan, δὴ, that this is not better founded 
than the rest, since it asserts that the waters of the Nile are su 


4. 
ὃ. τῶν τὰ πολλά---- ; sentence does not 
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appear to need it; render, of which reasons the greater part are of 
such a kind, that to a man capable of forming an opinion on such 
subjects, tt would not appear even probable that the increase of the Nile 
should be owing to snow. B. 

c. ὅτι ἄνομβρος κι τιλ. In this, as regards the mountainous parts 
of Ethiopia, Hdtus was mistaken. Strabo and Callisthenes both 
ascribed the overflow of the Nile to its true cause; viz. the violent 
rains that fall in Ethiopia from May to September. W. Cf. ii. 19, 
a. Homer appears to have known it, from the epithet of dtuzsryc, 
swelled by the rains, applied by him to the Nile, Odyss. v. 477. 8. 

Gd. ἐπὶ δὲ... . ἡμερῆσι x. r.X.—but as a consequence of snow falling 
there needs must be rain within five days. Cf. Jelf, § 699, obs. 2. 
This remark applied, probably, to Halicarnassus or Thurii, where 
Hdtus lived, and hence he has transferred it to Ethiopia, as if it 
were a universal rule. As regards the cranes, and the cause of the 
blackness of the natives, cf. Seneca Quest. iv. 2, and Eurip. Helen. 


ν. 1497. . 

Cu, XXITI.—a. Ὁ δὲ περὶ ᾿Ωκεανοῦ λέξας. Hecateeus of Miletus 
is meant, cf. ii. 21, a, supr. The obscure cause, which contains no- 
thing to convince us, mentioned shortly after, refers to the river 
Oceanus, the mighty stream said to encompass the whole disc of 
the earth. Cf. iv.8, and Homer II. xiv. 245. B. Cf. also D. p. 59. 

b. ἢ τίνα τῶν κιτιλ. Cf. ii. 53, 6. 

Cu. XXIV.—a. τὴν χειμερινὴν κι τ.λ. The origin of this notion 


of Hdtus is explained by Bredow, Uranologia, Herod. p. 7, 1 
quoted at length in B. “1t arose from his belief that the earth 
was a flat surface, on which the heavens were fitted like a hollow 


hemisphere; the extremities of which joined the edges of the 
world: during the summer time in Greece, the sun held a middle 
course in the heavens, but when the cold came on, he was driven 
further south, to Libya, &c., where, accordingly, it was summer, 
while it was winter in Greece. Hdtus of course considered Greece 
to be in the middle of the earth; an idea, as regards Delphi, con- 
tinually found in the Tragedians. Cf. “Philosophy of Hdtus,” 
Blackwood’s Mag. Jan. 1842; and Ὁ. p. 59—62, and p. 68. 

Cu. XXV.—a, ‘Og—énrAdoar.—CF. Jelf, § 864, 1. ὑπολείπεσθαι περὶ 
iweréy.— Also the opinion of the Stoics, who thought that the sun 
was, as it were, fed with water. Cf. Cicero, Nat. Deor. ii. 15. B. 
Cf. D. p. 69. 

ὃ. αὐτὸς ἑωυτοῦ x. r.4.—much inferior in bulk of water to what tt 

ally ts, viz. than in summer. Cf. Jelf, § 782, 9. If the sub- 
ject at one time is compared with itself at another, so that AN IN- 
CREASE OF DEGREE is signified, the genitive of the reflexive pro- 
nouns ἐμαντοῦ, σεαυτοῦ, ἑαυτοῦ is used, and after this last αὐτὸς is 
added. Sometimes, as here, the difference of time is marked by #, 
and an ression of time. Cf. v. 28, a., viii. 86, 5., ἢ πρὸς EdBoiy. 

Ca. XXVI.—a. διακαίων κ. τ. \.—Sol qui exurat suum transitum, 
ἱ, 6. omnia que transeat exurat : burning up, heating to excess. S. and 
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L. Ὁ. On the comparison of the Nile and the Danube cf. ii. 33, 
see D. p. 65, 66, 68. 

Ca. XXVII.—a. τῆς αὔρης κατ λ. Cf. ii. 19, ὁ. 

Cu. XXVIII.—a. dpx2)»—from of old, from at first. Cf. i. 9, a. 

ὃ. Νείλου τὰς πηγὰς x. 7. A.—Cf. Hor. iv. Od. 14, 15, Te, fontium 

ui, &c. Diod. Sic. i. 37, also mentions the universal ignorance on 
thie point. The name Nile seems connected with the Indian term 
Nilas, black, &. Orient. H. p. 15; which see for the allusions to it in 
the Greek and Latin poets. Many consider that Bruce, in placing 
the fountains of the Nile near the village of Gzsch in Abyssinia, has 
mistaken one of the rivers that fall into the Nile for the Nile itself. 
The confluence of the Bahr el Azrek, the Blue River, the Abyssinian 
and Εἰ. branch, and the Bahr el Abiad, i. 6. the White River, is in 
about lat. 16° N.,* and the name of Nile, it should seem, should 
be restricted to the united waters of the Blue and White Rivers; 
but which of these two great streams has better claim to be re- 
farded as the main branch of the Egyptian river, is yet a question. 

he “ White River” has never been explored; and this, as he con- 
siders it to be the more remote as well as the largest stream, R., p. 
441, holds to be the true head of the Nile; placing its source, not 
in Abyssinia, but in some country very far to the S. W. of it, 
and perhaps as far S. as the parallel of 6°, but less remote than 
Hdtus, Ptolemy, or the Arabian Geographers supposed. That 
Bruce visited the E. sources of the Nile, R., p. 436, entertains no 
doubt; but these he denies to be the proper heads of the Nile. Cf. 
particularly Early Orient. Hist. ch.1. p. 16, Smith’s C. D., Nelus, 
and 1). p. 64—66. 

C. γραμματιστὴς «.7.r.—the secretary, steward of the college, or 
bursar ; “appointed to manage the common treasure of the temple, 
arising from the revenue of the estates attached to it.” H.d.4 p. ὧν 

a. Lunync—Assouan. On Elephantine cf. ii. 17, a. 

e. Κρῶφι... . Mage—Cropht, according to Champollion, quoted 
by B., means la mauvaise ; and Mophi, la bonne. 

J. ταῦτα, γενόμενα ἔλεγε,---τὰ γενόμενα, ea que sunt et reapse con- 
tingunt. W. 

7H. XXIX.—a. ἄνω ἰόντι, dat. commodi. Cf. Jelf, § 599, 1, 
Dat, expressing reference to. κατάπερ βοῦν, i. 6. they fasten ropes to 
the vessel on both sides, for the purpose of drawing it along, in the 
same manner that the priests were wont to fasten ropes on the 
horns of restive oxen to drag them up to the altar. 

ὃ. 4on—tmmediately after, or from this point. When applied to 
space ἤδη denotes to point where a new country or‘territory imme- 
diately begins. Jelf, § 719, 4, a. 1. Tayo~o—According to H. 
Ethiop. ch. ii. p. 175, 457, seqq., the island Kalabshe, or per- 
haps another miles further on. Qu. Derar. Smith’s C. D., 
Tachempsah, i. 6. the place of many crocodiles, B. 


* At a place called Khartoum. See Melly’s account of the junction of the two 
streams in his “ Khartoum and the Niles.” 
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δ. ἔχεται... .. μεγάλη. This great lake does not now exist: it 
might have been only a temporary inundation, or the features of 
the country may have been changed since, and the lake filled up 
with sand. Cf. H. Ethiop. ch. ii. p. 175, and on the course of the 
Nile above Egypt, p. 343, seq. 

d. καὶ ἔπειτα... . Μερόη. Part of this description is quoted and 
admired by Longinus de Sublim. § 26. See the remarks in Spur- 
dens’ translation. ‘“ We may safely conclude, Ist, that the ancient 
island of Meroe is the present province of Atbar, between the river 
of the same name, or the Tacazze, on the right, and the white 
stream and Nile on the left. It is between 13° and 18° N. lat. 
In recent times it has formed a great part of the kingdom of Sen- 
naar, and the S. part belongs to Abyssinia. 2ndly, Meroe was an 
extensive district, surrounded by rivers, whose superficial contents 
exceeded those of Sicily rather more than one half. 3rdly, Upon 
this island stood the city of the same name—a little below the 
present Shendy, under 17° N. lat., oF E. long.” H. Afr. Nat. i. 

tate of Meroe, ch. ii. Cf. also Smith’s C. D., Meroe. 

6. Δία θεῶν καὶ Atéyvoov—Jupiter Ammon, and Osiris, are meant. 
Cf. ii. 41, a., 42, ο. f., and particularly H. Ethiop. ch. ii. State of 
Meroe, p. 209, seqq. “Ammon was the original oracle god of 
Africa; if afterwards, as was the case in Egypt, other deities de- 
livered oracles, yet they were of his race, of ae kindred,” ἄς. τῷ 
ἂν, quocunque. Cf. Jelf, § 605, οὐδ. ὅ, Local Dat. The adverbial 
datives are used both in the transmissive as well as the local force 
of the dative. 

Cu. XXX.—a. Adbropédrouve.—These deserted, according to Diod. 
Sic. i. 67, from a different reason to that here given; viz. because 
Psammetichus, when marching into Syria, gave the honour of the 
right wing to foreign soldiers, and placed the Egyptians on the left. 

e foreign soldiers of Diod. were probably the Ionians and Carians 
mentioned in ii. 152. If this be correct, it agrees with the conjecture 
of ᾿Ασασμάχ for ᾿Ασμάχ, i. 6. εὐωνομίται, those placed on the left. B. 

ὃ. ᾿Αιγυπτίων τῶν μαχίμων---ΟΥ those of the war-tribe, soldier-caste. 
Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 154, and H. Egypt, ch. ii. p. 327— 
330. φυλακαὶ careor.— πρὸς Αἰθιόπων «.r.r. Custodie collocate 
sunt adversus Zthiopes, &c., properly, before the Ethiopians, &c.; 
but the gen. denotes them as the cause of the guard, as in Latin 
munimenta ab hoste. Jelf, ὃ 638, I. 2, 6.ἁ. On the island of 
Elephantine, cf. ii. 17, a. 

6. νῃσι x. r.A.—Mentioned in ii. 107; it stood about 16 miles 5. 
of Pelusium, and is the Taphnes and Tahpanhes of the O. T. It was 
thither “the rebellious Jews under Johanan retired, and not long 
after Nebuchadnezzar took it, and placed his throne in the entry 
of it, as Jeremiah had pointed out by the hiding of stones. Jer. 
xliti. 7—11. Ezek. xxx. 18.” Prid. 

d. Magiy.—Cf. ii. 18, a. . 

4. τρία ἔτεα x. r.d.—Cf. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 16, ὃ 5. 
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J. οὐκ a—was for not allowing them, tried to dissuade them, ΟἿ 
v. 96, a., and Jelf, § 398, 2, also ix. 2, a. 

g. τῶν δὲ reva—In Machiavelli, Hist. of Florence, viii., a similar 
speech is attributed to Catherine Sforza. B. 

h. τούτους ἐκέλευε tEeAévrac—Here ἐξελόντας, which refers to the 

yptian deserters, governs τούτους, i. 6. the Ethiopians, who were 
dispossessed of their territory. With regard to the extent of 
Ethiopia, R., p. 430, remarks, that, by it Hdtus designs the whole 
of the S. part of Africa, extensive, as from his own descriptions, 
he must have conceived it to be. Cf. also H. Ethiop. p. 147, seqq. 

Cu. XXXII.—a. ANéoyn—Cf. i. 153, a. On the Ammonians, cf. 
ii. 42, f, iv. 181, and 111, 25. The temple of Jupiter Ammon ap- 

ars undoubtedly to have stood in the Oasis of. Siwah or Seewa. 
See R. § xxi. p. 576, and H. Carthagin. ch. vi. p. 99—104, for a 
very interesting account; also Smith’s C. D., ; 

ὃ. Nacapovac—Cf. iv. 172, a. 

ὃ. τῆς γὰρ Λιβύης «. r.r.—Cf. also iv. 181, where the same three- 
fold division of Libya is mentioned; this appears to be still pre- 
served in the names Barbare, or Tell, the fertile land, Biledulgeria, 
or the land of dates, and Sahara, or the sand. This is the more 
probably true, as it is a division made in accordance with the 
nature of the country. The regions that lie beyond the desert of 
Sahara are fertile and cultivated; at the present time known under 
the name of Nigritsa or Sudan, of which, from the end of this ch., 
we may conclude that Hdtus was not altogether ignorant. B. Cf. 
H. Ethiop. ch. i. p. 148. 

a. Σολοέντος depnc—Cape Cantin, according to R. p. 421, D’An- 
ville, and Smith’s C. Ὁ. cf. iv. 43. B. follows Ritter, in consider- 
ing it to be Cape Spartel. 

€. τῆς yap Λιβύης... . Oddraccay—with regard to those parts of 
LIabya which extend along the sea on the north, i. 6. the Mediterranean. 
Cf, ii. 158, λ., and R. p. 36. | 

S. ἐπεὶ ὧν---ἰέναι, of Jelf, § 889. In Greek one or more de- 
pendent clauses in a narration may stand as an oratzo obliqua in the 
accus. and infin., depending on a verb of saying, &c., expressed or 
implied, instead of the verbum jinttum, ὕδασί τε καὶ x. τ. Δ. 
this expedition, cf. H. Carthag. ch. vi. p. 92, seqq., “ Though the 
number of real adventurers was but five, yet their attendants must 
have been more numerous, so as to form a small caravan; in no 
other way is travelling possible in these regions.” ἅπτεσθαι καρποῦ, 
not, to gather, but to eat or taste fruits. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 50. The 
fruit meant was probably that of the butter-tree. H. 4.1 p. 94. 

g. ἄνδρας μικροὺς. --- It 18 evident from this account, that the Nasa- 
mones reached the Negro lands beyond the desert, and came toa 
Negro people. H. 24. p. 93, men of diminutive stature, but not 

warfs. . 

h. ἐς wé»—This city, H. 7. ὁ. 94, and R. p. 431, consider to 

have been probably the present Zimbuctoo, and the river the Niger 
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or Quorra, which is now ascertained not to be the upper part of 
the Nile. The Niger is by the natives called the Jolba, i. e. Great 
rwer; this agrees well with the words rérapov μέγαν. What Hdtus 
here says of this river having crocodiles, he appears to have for- 
gotten in iv. 44, where he mentions the Indus as the 2nd river 
which had crocodiles, the Nile being the first; unless, indeed, he 
really considered this river to be part of the Nile. See Smith’s 
C. D., Niger. 

Cu. XXXIII.—a. γόητας κιτιλ. “We know from Mungo Park 
that a belief in magic and amulets generally prevails among the 
n nations.” H. i. 2. p. 93 

. ouveBadrTo.... αἱρέει. Cf. note h. in the preceding ch. 

c. τῷ Ἴστρῳ... . ὁρμᾶται. Rendered by Schw. parallelum Istro 
cursum habet. B. thinks that Hdtus is not intending to speak of 
the courses, but of the fountains, or sources, whence the Nile and 
the Ister flow; meaning that they both took thetr rise opposite each 
other, from the same quarters ; that is, in the same quarter of the S. 
part of the world tn which the Nile begins tts course, tn that same tn 
the N. does the Ister rise; and to elucidate this, he adds that the 
Ister divides Europe in the midst, in the same way as the Nile 
divides Africa. μέτρα, however, per se, cannot mean either “ sources,” 
or “courses.” The real point of comparison is that the Nile runs 
through Libya, just in the same way as the Danube through 
Europe, and the proof adduced is, that they disembogue into their 
respective seas nearly opposite each other. Render, « proceeds 
upon equal measures, meaning, I think, that ἐΐ pursues an analogous 
course to the Danube, and that the courses of the rivers are propor- 
tionate. Cf. also the following note. On the course of the Ister, . 
cf. also iv. 49, and Pind. Olymp. iii. 25. 

ad. Πυρήνης πόλιος--- ΤῊ 18 city is scarcely mentioned in any other 
writer. As it is certain that the Danube does not take its rise in 
the Pyrenees, as Hdtus seems to think from the name of this city, 
but in Mt Abnoba, in the Black Forest, L. and others have en- 
deavoured to connect the word Pyrene with the names of two small 
streams, Brigen and Pregen, which take their rise near the Danube. 
But from what has already been said, concerning the fountains of 
the Nile and the Danube being opposite to each other, and their 
flowing in a parallel direction, it can hardly be doubted that our 
author here does intend to speak of the country of the Pyrenees 
Mts, and places the fountain of the Danube over against where, he 
considered, the Nile took its source. B. This is also evident from 
the position of the Celte in iv. 49. Cf Smith’s C. D., Pyrene. 

6. Κελτοί... . στηλέων. All that was beyond the straits of 
Gibraltar, towards the ocean from the promontory of Calpe, where 
the Pillars of Hercules were considered to stand, was called without 
these Pillars. Thus Cadiz (cf. iv. 8, a.) and the extreme part of 
Lusitania was considered without the Pillars of Hercules. Arnold, 
Hist. of Rome, i. p. 491, says, speaking of the Barbarians of the 
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west of Europe, that “though it may be true that the Kelts or 
Gauls had long before the fourth century of Rome crossed the 
Alps, and that Keltic tribes were to be found in the heart of Spain, 
yet they had no connexion with the civilized world, the Cartha- 
ginians had no opportunity of enlisting them into their armies, nor 

ad the Greek traders acquired any direct knowledge of them. 
Their name was known on Wy through the reports of those Phoeni- 
cians who navigated the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay on their 
way to the tin mines of Britain. And this explains the stran 
description of their position given by Herodotus, ‘that the Kelts 
dwell without the Pillars of Hercules, and that they border on the 
Kynesians, who live the farthest to the west of all the people of 
Europe.’ This is clearly the lan of some Pheenician Periplus 
of the western coasts of France and Spain: the Kynesians must 
have lived on the coasts of Portugal, Gallicia, and Asturias; and 
perhaps on that of Gascony and Guienne; beyond these, as the 
voyager pursued his course along the land, he came to the country 
of the Kelts, who occupied the whole coast north of the Garonne, 
and were very probably intermixed ‘with the Iberian Kynesians on 
the coasts of Gascony and Navarre. The Greeks, when they read 
this account, little syspected that these same Kelts reached from 
the shores of the ocean inland as far as the Alps, and, ibly, 
nearly to the head of the Adriatic; and that while they heard of 
them only as dwelling without the Pillars of Hercules, they were 
advanced in the opposite direction almost within the horizon of 
Greek observation, and in a very short time would unexpectedly 
appear like a wasting torrent in the heart of Italy.” With refer- 
ence to the identity of the Kelte and Galate, from p. 522 of the 
same vol., “ They are undoubtedly only different forms of the same 
name; the first was the form with which the Greeks were earliest 
acquainted, at a time when their knowledge of the Kelts was con- 
fined to the tribes of Spain and Gaul. e great Gaulish migra- 
tion of the fourth century before Christ introduced the other and 
more correct form “ Galate ;” yet many writers continued to use 
. the old orthography, and in fact, with the exception of the Gala- 
tians of Asia Minor, the other Gauls in all parts of the world are 
generally called by the Greeks according to their old form of the 
name, not Galate, but Kelte.” 

J. Κυνησίοισι, called in iv. 49, Cynetes ; cf. the preceding note, 

g. "Iorpinv—also called Istropolts, on the coast of the Euxine, 
near Oe mouth of the Danube. Smith’sC. D. Also mentioned 
in iv. 78. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a. ἡ δὲ Alyurrog.... κέεται. That this is an 
error of Hdtus, owing to the Yimited state and means of obtaining 
geographical knowledge in his time, is now well known. Observe 
In this sentence dyrin with Gen. of Position, Jelf, ὃ 525, and in the 
next, ἀντίον with Dat. expressing reference to. Cf. 1, 14, d, 

b. πέντε ἡμερέων κ«,τιλ. CEL 72, ἃ 
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Ca. XXXV.—a, ἔργα λόγου pilw—wonders too great for descrip- 
tion, On τὰ πολλὰ πάντα, cf. i. 203, ὃ. 

_ 5. ayopdZover—in foro agunt et versantur. On καπηλεύουσι, cf. 
i. 94, c. 

6. οἱ δὲ ἄνδρες . . . . ὑφαίνουσι.---“ Weaving undoubtedly employed 
a large part of the Population—as it was the business of men, it 
was therefore not merely a domestic affair, but carried on in large 
manufactories.” On the perfection to which the art was carried, 
ef. E. Orient, H. ch. iv. p. 165, H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 453, seq. Cf. 
also 111. 47, c. ἐπὸὶ τ΄ κεφ.» upon their heads. Cf. Jelf, § 633, I. 

d. iparar—takes the office of priestess. This applies probably only 
to the more ancient times under the Pharaohs. Though women 
did not then act as priestesses, yet, cf. ii. 54, they held inferior offices 
in the temples in Egypt, like the ἱεροδοῦλοε in Greece. Cf. i. 182, a. 

6. τρέφειν . . . . Bovropivyn.—Cf. Soph. Antig. 337. ὮὯ πάντ᾽ 
ἐκείνω κ΄ τ΄ X. 

Cu. XXXVI.—a, Οἱ ipiec . .. . ξυρεῦνται.----““ The Jewish priests 
also followed the custom of the Egyptian, and, it is said, cut off the 
hair of their beard with scissors once every fortnight while they 
served at the temple.” Cf. H. on the Egyptian Priest-caste, Egypt. 
ch. ii. p. 825. 307. 

b. ὑπὸ τοὺς θανάτους---αἱ the time of the deaths, i. 6. of their friends, 
ὥς. Cf. Jelf, § 639, iii. 2,5. Ὑπό, with Acc. Temporal, (as here,) 
Extension in time—which is conceived as extending under and 
parallel to the object. Cf. ix. 58, a. The Jewish priests also were 

orbidden, except in certain circumstances, to mourn and disfigure 
themselves. Cf. Levit. xxi. 1,5, he E des of 

6. γράμματα γράφο vow x. r.\.—On the tian modes of writing, 
read particularly E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. isa 194. Briefly, “ The 
characters used by the ancient Egyptians, before their conversion 
to Christianity, (after which they adopted the Greek alphabet with 
a few supplementary letters,) were threefold; 1. Hieroglyphic; 2. 
Hieratic; and, 3. Demotic. The jirst was formed by images of 
visible objects ; the second, by very coarse and indistinct outlines 
of the whole or of parts of such images; and the ¢htrd, by a further 
reduction of such outlines in a similarly crude and negligent style. 
The first, from which the others were derived, was originally, be- 

ond a doubt, a simple system of picture writing, representing ideas 
ἷν their visible images, when possible, or by obvious symbols, 
when any direct representation was impossible.”—In hieroglyphics 
four kinds of characters were employed 1. Pure hieroglyphics or 
images; 2. Symbols; 3. Phonetic characters; 4. Enigmatical.— 
The Aseratic or sacred character consisted of nothing more than 
imperfect and dashing sketches of the hieroglyphics, which thus 
assume the form of a rapid and flowing hand.—The common 
Egypiian character, called demotic from its popular use, epistolo- 
ic from its fitness to letter-writing, and enchorial from its 
cing peculiar to that country, and distinct from the Greek, so 
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familiarly known there under the Ptolemies, seems to have been 
derived from the hieratic by nearly the same process as that was 
from the hieroglyphic. It is however more simple; not strictly 
alphabetic, because a small number of images or figures are still 
found in it; some symbols also occur; but these fi and sym- 
bols are almost invariably so curtailed and simplified, as to lose all 
resemblance to the objects expressed. The whole, therefore, has 
the appearance of a written alphabetic character, &c.” Condensed 
from the above; which is well worth a most careful study; com- 
prising, as it does, and reviewing, the works of the most famous 
writers on this subject of ancient and modern times. Cf. also H. 
Egypt. Prelim. Observat. p. 255, seqq., who enters into the dis- 
cussion at great length. 
Cu. XXXVI. τά re.... eivexev—It has been much dis- 
uted whether the Jews or Egyptians first practised circumcision. 
. considers it certain that the Egyptians were the first who prac- 
tised and taught it to other nations; but that the Jews derived 
their knowledge of it directly from God’s command to Abraham ; 
later, however, in point of time than the Egyptians, and from a 
different cause; as to the Jews it was a religious rite, and to the 
Egyptians a point of cleanliness. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 156, 
“ Circumcision was generally practised, (in Egypt,) as among other 
oriental nations, and was indispensable to initiation into the sacred 
mysteries. The want of it is called in Joshua, v. 9, ‘ the reproach 
of Ἢ a phrase implying two things—that circumcision was 
in t with peculiar honour, and that the Hebrew 
slaves, for their neglect of .it during their servitude, were spurned 
as a race of impure and degraded foreigners.” It was practised 
also by the Colchians, &c. ii. 104. 
ὃ. οἱ δὲ ἱρέες x. r.A.—Cf. on the same custom among the Jewish 
riests, Numb. viii. 5—8, and xix. 7.---διὰ τρίτης ἡμέρης, every third 


c. ἐσθῆτα . .. . keviny—garments of flaz, i.e. linen: by this word, 
however, it is probable that cotton is also to be understood; H. 
Egypt. ch. 1]. p. 327; cf. also i. 195, a., ii. 81, a.; Ezek. xxvii. 7, 
Proverbs vii. 16, and Isaiah xix. 9. 

ed. οὔτε τι γὰρ x. r.A.— Cf. ii. 28, ο., H. Egypt. ch. ii. pp. 325, 326, 
on the estates attached to the temples; and E. Orient. H. ch. iv. 
p. 153. 

6. οἶνος ἀμπέλινος. Hdtus adds ἀμπέλινος, to distinguish it from 
the οἶνος ἐκ κριθέων generally used in Egypt, ii. 77, because, as he 
there adds, they have no vines in that country; an assertion which 
doubtless applied only. to that part of Egypt marked out for the 
cultivation of corn. For though the juice of the grape came far 
more into use after the reign of Psammetichus, yet it is evident 
that the ancient Egyptians were neither unacquainted with the 
vine, nor with wine made from it; as this sage and li. 60 shows, 
as well as the testimonies of Strabo and Diod. Sic. i. 36. On the 
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wine from barley, or beer, mentioned in ii. 77, cf. Diod. Sic. i. 20, 
34, who says that it was called ζῦθος, now called by the Egyptians 
Busa. B. That the vine was known in Egypt at a very early time 
is manifest from Numb. xx. 5, W.: add alse the dream of the chief 
butler in Gen. x]. 9—11. Dried grapes were also placed in the 
body of the bullock, cf. ii. 40, and Osiris is identified by Hdtus 
with Bacchus, the known inventor of wine. They had also palm- 
wine, ii. 36; used also by the Babylonians, i. 193, cf. iii. 20. Cf. 
H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 450. 

Sf. ἰχθύων... .. πάσασθαι.--- fish was, among the Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Clemens Alexand. Strom. v. § 7, the symbol of hatred, 
from the legend of the fishes tearing the body of Osiris, when cast 
into the Nile by Typhon. B. . 

7. κυάμους .... οὔτε τρώγουσι «.7.d.—they neither eat raw nor 
bowed. Abstinence from beans is said to have been derived by.- the 
Fythagoreans from Egypt; cf. Cicero de Div. i. 30, &c.; it is less 
generally known that hence also none of the initiated in the Gk 
mysteries were allowed to taste them, as having been considered 
impure by Ceres, when she blessed mankind with all other kinds 
of seeds for his use. The sacred bean among the Egyptians was 
probably the Lotus, or Nelumbium speciosum, whose root and fruit 
were articles of food, ii. 92; and from its sanctity, all other beans 
were, in Pree of time, held sacred. B. On the two kinds of 
Lotus, cf. H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 448—450. 

nh. ἐπεὰν... . dvruariocrarat.— This refers to the Sacerdotal Caste, 
the different establishments or colleges of which were kept as dis- 
tinct from each, as the order itself was from the other castes. See 
H. t. ἃ. ch. ii. p. 323, 324, seqq. B. Instances among other nations 
of the separation of the priest caste were the Magi, the Druids, the 
Levites, the Brahmins, and at Athens the families of the Eumol- 
pidee, Ceryces, Eteobutades, &c. On the impress stamped upon 

gyptian life by the predominance of the sacerdotal caste, as the 
prevailing element in Egyptian society, cf. ii. 164, a. and 6, 

Ca. XXXVIII.—a«. ’Exdgov—Cf. ii. 153, and iii. 27, 28. 

ὃ. τρίχα ἣν x. τ. λ.---ΟΥ also Diod. i. 88, and Plutarch de Isid. et 
Osirid. Ὁ. 363. B. Only red oxen were sacrificed among the 

ians, both because Typhon was red, and because the Apis 

was black; cf. iii. 28. B. LL. remarks “that the Jews borrowed 

from the Egyptians the sacrifice of a red heifer without spot.” That 

such was the colour of the victim whose ashes were used for the 

of purifying the unclean is certain; cf. Numb. xix. 2, and 

Heb. ix. 13; but the colour of the victim was most probably not 

derived from the Egyptians, but was typical of Christ, spoken of 

in Isaiah |xiii. 1—3, as clothed in red apparel, which, as the colour 

of blood, denoted either his death, or the bloody destruction of his 
enemies. . 

c. εἰ καθαρὴ τῶν προκ. onpeiwy—tf tt be without blemish touching the 

’ marks :—fyv δὲ τούτων πάντων ὁ naBapdc—tf in all these 
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respects it be without blemish. This is explained by Jelf of the Gen. 
Privat., and so in 8. and L. D. also; but it seems to me erroneously, 
as the beast was plainly to have the marks, and not to be without 
them. ἐν ἄλλῳ A\éyy—in alia narrationis parte. Id de quo hic agitur, 
habes iii. 28. Schw. 

d. γῆν σημαντρίδα---οὗ the same nature probably with the Creta 
Astatica spoken of by Cicero in Verr. iv. 26, &c., cf. Plutarch de 
Isid. et Osirid. p. 363, who mentions that the seal bore the figure 
of a man kneeling with his hands behind his back, and a sword 
presented to his throat. B. 

Cu. XXXIX.—a. Κεφαλῇ---καταρησάμενοι---Α8 an expiatory sa- 
crifice on whose head they laid their sins, and devoted to destruc- 
tion. Cf. the sin-offering, Levit. xvi. 8, 21, 22; Numb. viii. 12. 
an ὧν ἔδοντο, they sell τὲ them straightway. In the continued nar- 
rations of Hdtus, οὖν is found in its Ionic form ὧν, in the sense of 
straightway, and between a preposition and the verb with which 
it is compounded. Jelf, ὃ 73/7, 3, cf. also § 643, obs. 2, Zmesis 
tn Compound Verbs. . 

ὃ, φέρουσι, τοῖσι x. r.\.—ferunt (caput) 11, quibus forum est et quibus 
Greci adsunt mercatores, hi igitur caput in forum ferunt.et vendere so- 
lent ; quibus vero Grect non adsunt, hi caput in flumen conjiciunt. B. 

Cu. XL.—a. eaipeoicp—the taking out and inspection of the en- 
trails, Cf. ii, 57, 6. ; 

ὃ. ἐπεὰν δὲ drorinpwvrac—but when they have done beating them- 
selves. Cf. ii. 73, ἀποπειρηθῇ. The burning of the ox’s body after 
taking off the limbs and stuffing it with spices, alludes, according 
to Creuzer, to the mutilation and subsequent embalmment of Osiris. 
The stuffing of the animal, with the exception of the oil to make 
it burn, he refers to the discovery of corn and the cultivation of 
the vine. B. See also the remarks of H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 358, 
seqq., on the popular feasts and sacred rites of the Egyptians; 
which, notwithstanding the influence of agriculture and the arts 
of peace and the teaching of the ruling caste, bear evident marks 
of the rude state in which the lower classes remained, as to their 
character and manner of thinking; above which, in a moral point 
of view, they seem to have been very little raised, &c. 

Ca. XLI.—a. τὰς δὲ θηλέας x... This regulation, which last- 
ed till the Emperor Constantine, arose from the utility of the fe- 
male for breeding, and also from the cow being the symbol of Isis, 
and the emblem of the creative power of nature. The name Ἴσις, 
according to some = ancient, hence applied to the moon. Iablonski 
considers it =the cause of abundance, and that it was applied by the 
Egyptian priests to the moon, from her supposed influence on the 
atmosphere, winds, rains, &c., and they regarded it like the sun, 
Osiris, as one of the sources of the inundation of the Nile. B. 
Also by Osiris was understood the Nile itself, cf. 11. 90, 6., and by Isis 
the land of Egypt or the fruitful earth; cf. H. Egy t. ch. ii. p. 342. 
The ox and the cow seem to have been their symbols, and emblems 
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of the generative force of nature; the horns on the head of the 
image of Isis probably referring to the horns of the new moon. 
On the successive c s which the ideas concerning Isis and 
Osiris underwent, cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Ists. Briefly, 
Isis and Osiris, at first, — the goddess of the earth and the god of 
the Nile; next =the divinities of the moon and sun; finally iden- 
tified with Demeter (cf. ii. 59, d.) and Dionysus. Cf. also notes 
on ii. 42, 144, and particularly E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 195, on the 
Theology of Egypt, and cf. p. 71. 

ὃ. γράφουσι, represent. γράφεϊν, pingere, et omnino imagine ex- 
primere velin vel lamde. B. 

6. οὔτε payaipy.... οὐδὲ... . yevoerat.—So in Gen. xliii. 32, 
“The Egyptians must not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that 
is an abomination to the Egyptians:” the prohibition probably 
extended to other nations also. B. 

d. ἐς τὸν ποταμὸν ἀπῖασι.--- The river is the Nile; into which the 
cows were probably thrown from a belief in its generating and pro- 
lific power. B. 

6. Bapic—cf. ἢ. 96,a. B. 

6. Tpoowmirdog .... »vjcov.—Formed by the Sebennytic and 
Canopic branches of the Nile. B. The Athenians sent to aid 
Inarus against the Persians, were besieged and defeated there, 405 
B.c. Cf. Thucyd. i. 104, 109. 
of’ "ArépBuxic—from ’Ardp or ᾿Αθὼρ, (night,) the Egyptian name 

Venus, cf. ii. 156, a., and Baki or Bek, a city; lIablonsky, 
quoted by B., an etymology which agrees with Pliny and Strabo, 
who call this city Aphrodttopolis. e word Bek is also found in 
Balbec, the city vf the Sun. L. Athor, one of the eight great deities. 
E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 196. 

Ca. XLIT.—a. “Ooo. .. . ἵδρυνται ipdy—idpuvrar==ispupivoy ἔχουσι, 
or ἰδρύκασιν ἑαυτοῖς ; 80 ii. 44, ἱδρυσάμενοι ἔκτηνται. 1,. has rendered 
it ridiculously, Schw. On Thebes, cf. ii. 15, 6. 

ὃ. vopot—nome, district, It is the opinion of H. J. 1. ch. ii. p. 
315, seqq., that each Nome belonged to its own particular temple 
and co of priests, and was kept distinct from the other Nomes 
by the difference of religion and rites; so that these Nomes being, 
at their origin, appended to the temples, and every new settlement 
of priests constituting one of these Nomes, they were in their 
earliest form just so many independent states of the priest caste. 
It is therefore in this sense that the Egyptian tradition ascribed 
this division to Sesostris; because he was sole monarch of all 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion, that, “the most ancient 
states of this country were originally settlements of the priest caste, 
who by accustoming the inhabitants to fixed dwellings and to 

iculture, by the introduction of a religious worship formed ac- 
cording to the locality, and supported by local circumstances, wove 
a political band by which they connected these rude tribes with 
‘themselves.” Cf. Appendix to this vol., Nomes. 
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ὁ. Ἴσιος καὶ 'Ooipioc—Cf. note a. in precedin ch. As a summary 
of the opinions of the most noted writers on Egyptian Theology, 
see E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 195, seqq., Theology of Egypt, and 
Article 12 of Zgyptus, in Class. Dict. “The secret doctrine of the 
Egyptian priests contained, like every other mysterious system 
practised in the habitable globe, a Divine Triad; which some 
writers refer to traditions of the Trinity, and others to the triple 
offspring of Noah. The Egyptian Triad consisted of the Father, 
of whose deity every thing is part, a single, indivisible, infinite, and 
eternal being, who created the egg of the world by his word, and 

roduced from himself a subordinate Creator, a son like unto the 

ather. This is the second person of their Triad, and is the same 
with Kneph, the god of Thebes, cf. ii. 74, a., the deity, without any 
beginning or end, and with Amoun, cf. note g. infr. The sun is 
the third Demiurgus, who, incarnate, becomes Osiris, the author of 
all good, and he it is who completes the Egyptian Triad. To him 
was added the moon, Isis: the one the father, the other the mother 
of all things. In the three. seasons, which, though strangers to 
one another, form the year by a marvellous concert and ent, 
these two deities govern, produce, and nourish eve ing con- 
nected with this visible universe.” By some Osiris is considered 
the same as Mizraim s. of Ham, who peopled Egypt after the 
deluge. Cf. ii.2,@. The great gods were eight in number, four 
male and four female. E. Orient. H. p. 196. Perhaps this Ogdoad 
took its rise from a tradition of the 8 person preserved in the ark, 
the egg that floated on the waters; all knowledge of the ante-dilu- 
vian world being lost, and its origin ascribed to what was but the 
re-peopling of it by Noah and his triple offspring. There were also 
twelve gods of the second order; cf. ἕν Orient. H. p. 197. 

ad. Mévénroc—in the Delta, on the south side of the lake Tanis 
(Menzaleh), Ru. near Matarieh. Smith’s C.D. Cf. ii. 46. 

8. ‘Hpaxdéa θελῆσαι x. r.A.—B. quotes Creuzer’s explanation of this 
fable. His theory, Symbol. ii. p. 205, appears to be the same with 
that propounded by Dupuis; viz. “that Hercules, or Horus, (see 
the extract from Creuzer’s Symbols, ii. 276, under Horus, Class. 
Dict., and ii. 144, a.,) is no other than the sun, and that his twelve 
celebrated labours were nothing else than a figurative representa- 
tion of the annual course of that luminary through the signs of the 
Zodiac. He is the powerful planet which animates and imparts 
fecundity to the universe, whose divinity has been honoured in 
every quarter by temples and altars, and consecrated in the re- 
ligious strains of all nations. Many ages before the pretended 
Tirynthian hero is said to have performed his exploits, Kgypt and 
Pheenicia, which certainly did not borrow their divinities from 
Greece, had raised temples to the sun under the name of Hercules, 
and had carried his worship to the isle of Thasos, and to Cadiz. 
Here was consecrated a temple to the year, and the months, which 
divided it into 12 parts, that is, to the twelve labours or victories, 
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which conducted Hercules to immortality. It is under the name 
of Hercules ’Acrpoyirwy, or, the god clothed with a mantle of stars, 
that the poet Nonnus designates the sun, adored by the Tyrians.” 
The coincidences between the 12 fabled labours and the Zodiacal 
signs are ingeniously pointed out by Dupuis, whose remarks are 
iven at length in the article Hercules, Class. Dict., to which I am 
indebted for the preceding.—The fable related by Hdtus refers to 
the entering of the sun in the spring into Aries, the first of the 
Zodiacal signs among the Egyptians, and from this sign of Aries 
is to be derived the ram’s head and horns, with which they deco- 
rated Jupiter Ammon. This last is the observation of Creuzer.— 
So also R. p. 593, that if Hercules denoted the sun, and the ram 
the first sign of the Zodiac, the whole may be an allegory of the 
opening of the year. Cf. Appendix to this vol., Scriptural facts 
ised wn Hdtus. It is to be remembered, that, besides their 
Hercules, the Gks also compared their Apollo with the Egyptian 
Horus, as a solar deity. Cf. 11. 144, and particularly on the Oriental 
origin of the legend of Heracles, ch, v. p. 84, of E. Hist. of Greece. 
n the following sentence, τέλος δὲ---τὸν Δία pny. κριὸν ἐκδείρ. προέ- 
χεσθαι κατ. λ. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. ὃ 650, 6., “« When two propositions 
are together, of which the first expresses generally what 
the second defines more exactly, they are often placed without 
any connexion, especially after τοῦτο, τόδε, οὕτως, and such asyndeta 
are often found, as in the sentence in the text, even where no pro- 
position with τοῦτο, &c., precedes. 

S- ᾿Αμμώνιοι.---“ These people,” cf. R. §§ 20, 21, “dwelt in the 
Oasis of Ammo, (where, near the temple, was the famous fountain 
of the Sun, iv. 181,) now called the Oasis of Stwah; where 
Browne discovered, in 1792, the site of the temple of Ammon, 5 

, nearly, W. of Cairo. In 1798 Hornemann discovered the 
Fons Solis. In 1816 Belzoni visited the spot, and tried the tem- 
perature of the fountain. He had unfortunately no thermometer, 

t judging from his feelings, he found it might be 100° at mid- 
night, 80° in the morning early, and at noon about 40°. The truth 

to be that no change takes place in the temperature of the 
water, but in that of the surrounding atmosphere; for the well is 
deeply shaded, and about 60 ft deep. The account of Hdtus, who 
was never on the spot, is evidently incorrect. He must have mis- 
understood his informer.”—Ammo, Class. Dict. A plan of Am- 
monium, or Siwah, and an interesting account of the ruins of the 
temple, from Browne, Hornemann, and Minutoli, is given in H. 
Ethiop. ch. ii. p. 209; read also Carthag. p. 100. Cf. Hist. of Gr. 
Lit., Herodotus, p. 256. 

g- Appoty.... Διά. “Ammo, (Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 354,) 
the Egyptian name for Jupiter; particularly worshipped at Thebes, 
No-Ammon ; cf. ii. 15, 6. Jablonski derives Ammo from Am-oein, 

ining. According to Champollion the younger, Amon, or Amer 
means in Egyptian, secret, concealed, or he who reveals his sen 
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powers. It is sometimes, the same writer informs us, united with 
the word Kneph, another appellation of the Supreme Being, and 
from this results the compound Amenebis, or Amen-Neb, which is 
found on a Gk inscription in the Greater Oasis.” Latronne, quoted 
in the art. before mentioned. Cf. particularly E. Orient. H. ch. 
iv. p. 204, “ The Egyptian Theology embraced much that remained 
of patriarchal faith—the first religion of the world. In fact, the 
name of the great god, Amon, Hamon, or Khem, is but a disgui 
form of the name of their prime father—Ham.” Pococke, in Lit. 
of A. Gr. p. 248, note, suggests the Hebrew Amon, fatthful, eos- 
necting the myth with Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. Cf. Appendix 
to this vol, Scriptural facts disguised in Hatus. 

ἢ. τύπτονται.. .. τὸν epdv—plangunt arietem, they beat themselves 
Sor, they mourn for, the ram. Cf. ii. 61, 132. W. Cf. Jelf, § 566, 
4, obs 


ἡ. Oncy—a burying-vault. Est enim Hdto θήκη conditertum, sive 
camera tn pluribus sarcophagis locus. Cf. iii. 16, seqq. Schw. ᾿ 

Cu. XLITI.—a. οὐδαμῇ Aiyixrov—no where in Egypt. Gen. of 
position—used when the notion of position (local, moral, or tem- 
poral) is determined by its relation to something else, which is in 
the genitive. Cf. i. 163, ὅκον τῆς χωρ. Jelf, ὃ SOY — Sr τε τοῦ Ἥρα 
κλέος τούτου κιτιλ. Both Amphitryon and Alcmena derived their 
origin from Perseus, descended from Belus, kg of Egypt. B. 
ἀποδεδέχαται. Ion. for ἀποδεδειγμένοι εἰσί. (Cf. vil. 76, δ.) have not 
been appointed, have not been given the rank of, gods. Cf. iii. 63, dae’. 
ἐπίτρ., appointed steward, and iii. 88, Bao. ἀπέδ., was inted kg. 

ὃ. ἐπεί τε ἐκ τῶν ὀκτὼ--- ἐγένοντο---δἴγιο6 what were the eight gods be- 
came the twelve; since the number of the gods was increased from 
eight to twelve. Cf. ii. 42,c. Amasis, from 570 B. c.—526 Β. ο. Cf. 
Clinton's F. H. vol. i. p. 14. Above, οὐχ ἡκισ. ἀλλὰ par. To call 
particular attention to a leading notion or thought, the Gks fre- 
quently express it twice—once positively, and then negatively, or 
vice versa; (Parallelismus antitheticus ;) cf. Thucyd. vii. 44. Jelf, 
§ 899, 6, Pleonasm. | 

Cu. XLIV.—a. airé@:—Hpaxdioc—The Hercules of the Phe- 
nicians was possibly the same deity, the lord of the solar system, 
whom the Egyptians worshipped. Cf. note e. on ch. 42. His title 
in Tyre was Melkarth, the king of the city, or the strong king. B. 
Cf. v. 43, c. See also Ὁ. p. 45. 

b. ἡ μὲν χρυσοῦ... . . AiMov—On χρυ. ἀπεφ. cf. i, 50, ὦ. The mean- 
ing of σμαράγδου is doubtful; for neither is emerald found of the © 
size here spoken of, nor, if it were, could it emit any light during 
the night; on the contrary, the larger it is, the more Gull B 
bably some semi-transparent stone, like the aqgua-marina. 8. L. 
D. Hz. Bab. ch. ii. p. 420, conjectures it might possibly have been 
lapis lazuli, like the pillars of the Jesuits’ church at Rome. λάμ- 
ποντος μέγαθος, shining greatly. Some substantives, standing in the 
equivalent acc., have assumed from long usage a purely adverbial 
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sense, d8 xpdroc—strongly, isch. Suppl. 763; τάχος &c. So here 

= μεγάλην λαμπάδα. Jelf, ὃ ΣΙ 7. B. thinks something 
must have dropped out of the text, expressive of the size of the 
columns. 

δ. εἶναι δὲ ἔτεα .. .. dtoyiita—T yre, after Zidon, the most ancient 
city of Phoenicia, Strabo xvi. p. 1097; Isaiah, quoted by W., also 
alludes to her antiquity; cf. xxiii. 7, “Is this your joyous city, 
whose antiquity is of ancient days,” &c. The antiquity here as- 
signed by the priests is too great, as they would thus, B. observes, 
place the foundation of their city at 2760 Β. c., that is, before the 

lood. According to Hales, Tyre was founded Β. ο. 2267, and 
Zidon at a still earlier period; Zidon, any how, flourished at a very 
early age, cf. Gen. xlix. 13, “ Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of 
the sea—and his border shall reach unto Zidon;” and Josh. xi. 8, 
“ And chased them unto the great Zidon.” As to the temple that 
the priests asserted was coeval with their city, cf. H. Phoen. ch. i. 

ἡ who observes that it had been long demolished and another 
ilt in its piace by kg Hiram, the friend and contemporary of 
Solomon. But even that the temple built by Hiram was the one 
seen by Hdtus, as H. seems to suppose, may be doubted; for Old 
Tyre on the continent was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, after a 13 
years’ siege, 572 B. c.,on which the inhabitants retired to the island, 
where they built New Tyre, the city Hdtus must have visited, sub- 
sequently taken by Alexander the Gt. On Tyre and the prophecies 
concerning it, re an Tye —xxix., and Isaiah xa. an ape 
upon ecy, under Tyre. ἐπων. ἔχ. Θασ. elvat.—havring the sur- 
name of Phasian. The verbs ὀνομάζειν, ὀνομάζεσθαι, frequent! add 
dvas to the nom. oracc. Cf. iv. 33. Jelf, § 475, 2, obs. 3, and cf. § 
666. Infin. without the article, after verbs or adjectives which ex- 
press the notion of ability, causing, &c., and after verbs expressing 
action, to denote the object or effect thereof. 

d. ἐς Θάσον, ἐν τῇ .. .. γενέσθαι. Heracles was worshipped at 
Thasos rincipally in the character of a saviour (σωτήρ). Smith’s 
D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Heracles. On Thasos, which from its 
wealth in mines attracted the attention of the Pheenician colonists, 
ef. vi. 47. B. and H. Phen. ch. ii. p. 312. 

Cu. XLV.—a. ἐπεὶ bt... . rardpyowro—cum ad altare ausprca- 
rentur sacrificium, Schw., when they were commencing the ceremonies 
over him before sacrificing. These ceremonies were the plucking 
the hair from the forehead, sprinkling the barley, pouring libations 
on him, &c. Pococke, Hist. of Gk Lit, thinks this an Egyptian 
version of a Scriptural fact. Cf. Appendix to this vol., Scriptural 
Facts disguised in Hdtus. 

b. κῶς dy... . Oboev—That the custom of human sacrifices, 
abolished in Egypt by kg Amasis, existed no longer in the time of 
Hatus, is evident from this passage; but that such had been prac- 
tised in Egypt is certain from Diod. Sic. i. 88, and the toarimony 
οὗ Manetho, Plutarch, and Porphyry. Cf. also Atheneus iv. 21. W. 
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C. κῶς φυσιν Eyee—quomodo verisimile sit? Viger, Idiotism, p. 255. 
How is ‘e natural or posstble for him? S. and L. Ὁ. “ He (Hiatus) 
applies but one standard, and that is nature; and his conclusion 
is, that such things cannot be.” Hist. of Gk Lit., Hdtus, p. 249. 
Cu. XLVI—a Αἰγυπτίων οἱ εἰρημένοι, i. 6. the Mendenans. Cf 
ὃ, τὸν Πᾶνα ray... . οἱ Mevdéovor—On the eight primitive deities 
of the Egyptians, cf. ii. 42,c. The representation of Pan under 
the image of a goat refers (Creuzer, Symb. i. p. 476, &c., quoted 
by B.) to the passing of the sun from Taurus to Capra, when the 
rolific principle in nature, typified in the worship of Pan, is at its 
height. Hence the he-goat was his emblem. According to Bochart, 
Mendes means goat ; according to Jablonski, prolific, fertile. See 
the art. Mendes. 
6. οὔ μοι ἥδιόν ἐστι λέγειν, I may not say. So the comparative for 
the positive, 11. 47, οὐκ εὐπρεπέστερος x.r.rd. V. Cf. Jelf, § 784. 
d, καὶ τούτων. . .. ἐκ δὲ robrwy —These words in both cases refer 
to ithe he-goats. So αἰπόλος αἰγῶν, Hom. Odyss. xvii. 246, 269. 
chw. 


6. τοῦτο... -. dxixero—hoc ad hominum notitiam perventt. B. 

Cu. XLVII.—a. ὗν δὲ x. τ. A.—“ Swine were not less an abomin- 
ation in the eyes of the Egyptians, than they were to the Jews; 
a superstition which no doubt had its rise in some local circum- 
stanee with which we are unacquainted, or at least cannot account 
for with certainty.” H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 337. 

ὃ. οἱ συβῶται κ. τ. λ.-- [Ὡς contempt in which the swine-herds 
were held, arose in a great measure from the desire of the priests 
and legislators of Egypt to turn the attention of the people as far 
as possible to the pursuits of agriculture, as being that on which 
the state most depended. Hence a pastoral and nomad mode of 
life was held in such abhorrence by them, that those who followed 
it were considered in a manner infamous. B. Cf. ii. 14, ¢., ii. 100, 
b., 128, α., and H.2 ἃ | 

6. οὐδέ σφι ἐκδίδοσθαι x. τ. A.—Cf. 1. 93, αὶ 

a. Σελήνῳῃ δὲ κ΄ τ. λ.--- ΤῊ sacrifice of a pig to the moon refers to 
the ἱερὸς λόγος, which Hdtus is unwilling to relate, that Typhon, 
pursuing a pig at the time of the full moon, found a wooden chest 
‘ containing the body of Osiris, which he tore to pieces. Cf. also 
Odyss. xx. 156. Β. ἐπεὰν ϑύσῳ (sc. ὁ θυτήρ). Cf. Jelf, § 373, 2, on 
ellipse of the subject, when definite, and implied in the predicate. 

68. ἐπίπλοον---ἰδδ caul; in which the bowels are enclosed. 

fi orarivag.... ὕς---ρῖρ 8 of dough, or paste, cf. Thucyd. i. 126, 

θύματα ἐπι ὥρια; and Smith's D. of A., Unbloody Sacrifices. 
| Cu. ΧΙ ΠΠ1.---οΟαι. τῆς ὁρτῆς τῇ Sopwig—on the evening preceding 
the festival, the eve. In the festival of Apaturia, cf. i. 147, ὃ., the 
first day was called Δορπία or Δόρπεια, from the commencement of 
the festival on the evening. H. P. A. § 100. 
ὃ. τῶ axodopinw—to him who sold tt them. Cf. 1. 70, ὁ 
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6. τὴν δέ ἄλλην... .. ὁρτὴν---ἰδ remainder of, i. 6. the remaining 
ceremonials of, the festival. Schw. 

ἃ. πλὴν yops»—That this is the correct reading, and not χοίρων, 
the sense shows; for it is evident from the Schol. on Aristoph. 
Ran. 34], that the Gks, as well as the Egyptians, sacrificed pigs ᾿ 
in the Dionysiac festivals. B. 

6. ἀγάλματα vevpdoracra—imagines, que nervo moventur. Cf. 
Lucian, ix. p. 99, de Dea Syr. 16. B. 

S- προηγέεται δέ αὐλός.---ΤῊς flute, said to be invented by Osiris, 
was peculiar to the festivals of Bacchus. As the harp was used in 
mysterious rites, so the flute was in the Bacchic festivals, which 
were openly celebrated. Cf. Creuz. Symb. i. p. 448. B. 

9. ἀείδουσαι τὸν Awvucov—lamenting, singing mournful dirges in 
honour of, Bacchus, i. 6. Osiris, slain by Typhon and cast into the 
waters. Creuz. in B. 

h. λόγος... -. ἱρὸς λεγόμενος---ΟἿ, Plut. de Isid. et Osirid. p. 358 
The story that Hdtus is unwilling to divulge, is that Isis collected 
the scattered limbs of Osiris, who was torn in pieces by Typhon, 
but was unable to find the virile member, which was devoured by 
the fishes: in its place she consecrated the phallus, an imitation 
of it, whence arose its veneration in the Dionysiac festivals. Β. 
Cf Dionysia, Smith’s D. of A. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. Μελάμπους---Α name perhaps referable to the 
Egyptian origin of the priests and to the Egyptian rites brought 
from that land of dark soil, perhaps by the natives themselves, who 
were also dark. B. On the Egyptian origin of the Gk Worship, 
&c., cf. ii. 81, 6. Melampus was also noted as a soothsayer and 
physician. Cf. also ix. 33, a., where the three families of the 

lympic soothsayers, the Clytiade, Iamide, and Telliade are 
mentioned; of whom the Clytiade considered themselves as be- 
longing to a clan which produced very many soothsayers, viz. the 
M ide. This explains the fable that Melampus received 
the gift of prophecy from Apollo on the banks of the Alpheus, 
Pausan. v. 8, 1, in the place where it was exercised by his descend- 
ants the Clytiade. Maller, Dor. i. bk ii. c. 3, p. 281; cf. ix. 33, 
a., 34. On the gen. after ddanc and ἔμπειρος, cf. far § 493, ᾿ 

gogiorai—in the same sense as in i. 29, a. 
6. ob γὰρ δὴ συμπεσέειν x. r.d.—For I certainly cannot affirm that 
practice with regard to the festival of the god, 1s a mere 
) with that of Greece: for tn this case we should be obliged 
to suppose that the Greek practice was of native growth, and not, as ts 
the case, of recent tmportation. Or, for I do not mean to assert that 
the coincidence between the Dionysiac rites as practised in Egypt and 
in Greece was accidental ; for (had the Grecian rites been indigen- 
ous) they would have been wn accordance with the Grecian character, 
and not of recent introduction. Such appears the sense required by 
the context, Hdtus asserting his belie that the Dionysia of Greece 
were partially borrowed from Egypt:—for the coincidence could 
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not have been accidental, nor could Egypt have borrowed from 
Greece. 

d. τὴν νῦν Bowriny x.r.4.—So called from the Boeotians, an 
£olian tribe, who were driven from Arne by the Thessalians, 60 
years after Bell. Troj., and established themselves in it: formerly 
called Cadmets. Cf. Thucyd. i. 12, and Diod. Sic. iv. 67. B. Cf 
Smith’s C. Ὁ. Beotia, and Smith’s D. of A., Beotarch. 

Cu. L.—a. Σχεδὸν δὲ κι. τ. λ. --- Hdtus means to say that the 
Egyptian names of the deities were transferred into Greece, not by 
the use of the actual Egyptian name among the Greeks, but by the 
translation of its sense into Gk; so that the notion conveyed in 
the name was the same in both languages. Creuz. Symb. ii. p. 
282—292, in B. Cf. ii. 55, a., 81, ὃ. 

b. ὡς καὶ πρότερον κ. τ. A.—Cf. 11. 43, Creuzer, Symb. ii. p. 334, 
observes, that if there be any similarity to be found between the 
Dioscuri of the Gks, and the Cabiric deities of the Egyptians, it is 
not to be looked for either in the name or in the origin of these 
deities, but simply in the influence they were supposed to exercise; 
for the Egyptian religion acknowledged no heroes as deities, nor 
adored. them as such. Furthermore, as to Juno, though other 
writers speak of an Egyptian Juno, yet it would seem more pro- 
bable that they have mistaken for her the Egyptian Venus, ef ii. 
41, f.; as the worship of Juno appears to have been brought from 
the upper parts of Asia to the island of Samos, where her most 
ancient Greek temple stood, and thence to the rest of Greece. From 
the same parts of Asia came probably the worship of Vesta. Β. 

6. Ποσειδέωνος x. τ. 4.—Cf. 1v. 188. νομίζουσι x. r.A.—pay custom- 
arily no honour to, &c. Transmissive Dat., Jelf, § 588, 1, and ef. § 
591, obs., quoted in iv. 117, a. In 5. and L. Ὁ. it is rendered, are 
not used to demigods, i. e. practise no such worship. νομίζειν cum dat. 
like χρῆσθαι, to be accustomed to a thing: hence to make common use 
of, to use; iv. 63, α., vop. boi. 117, α.,) φωνῇ., there quoted. 

Cu. LI.—a. ratra—vevopicacr—have adopted these customs, &c. 
Accus. after verbs of learning, practising, being in the habit of. Jelf,. 
§ 561]. τελεούσι ἐς Ἕλληνας, are reckoned among the Gks, accounted 
as Gks. Cf. S.and L. D., τελέω, ii. 2, Cf. vi. 53, a., 108, ὃ. 

ὃ. τὰ Καβείρων x. τ. \.—The Cabiri were the “ Magni Dii” adored 
in the Samothracian Mysteries; according to some, four in num- 
‘ber, Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, and Casmilus, the same with the 
ithyphallic Mercury. In these mysteries it is manifest Hdtus was 
initiated. Cf. Hist. of Gr. Lit., Herodotus, p. 250, and p. 261, 
Smith’s Ὁ. of G. and R. Biog., Cabiri, anf Creuz. Symb. ii. p. 318, 
who observes by this Mercury ithyphallicus was typified the 
creative and generative force in all things, especially in the male, 
- opposed to Proserpine, the same nature in the female, the one con- 
sidered to reside in the sun, the other in the moon. Hence Cicero, 
De Nat. Deor. iii. 22, Plutarch, and Porphyry understand the first 
de Sole veyetante, and the second de Lund vegetata. B. ὀργιω μεμύη- 
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rat, has been initiated into the mysteries. Accus. of Cognate notion, 
Jelf, § 548, ὁ. 

Cu. 1111.---α. ἐπωνυμίην δὲ «.r.A.—Hence Mitford, ch. ii. § 1, 
concludes that the Pelasgians acknowledged but one god, for where 
polytheism prevails, distinguishing appellations must and will be 
given; but the unity of the Deity precludes such a necessity. 

b. θεοὺς... .. ὅτι κόσμῳ θέντες x.r.4.—Hence Hdtus derives θεός 
from θεῖναι, to arrange or constitute the world. Plato, Cratyl. p. 
397, derives it from θέω, curro, referring to the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, the earliest objects of adoration. It appears to be sprung 
from the same root as the Latin Deus, and the Gk Δεὺς, Σδεὺς, Ζεὺς, 
in all of which is conveyed the same idea of supreme Lord. B. 
To the Gk and Latin, the Sanscrit Deva is added in S. and L. Ὁ." 

6. ly τῇ Δωδῴνῃ οἱ Πελασγοὶ.--- ΟἿ. i. 57, a., ii. 55, a. and refs., 
and cf. also particularly Hom. 1]. xvi. 233, and Odyss. xiv. 327, 
quoted by B., and on the situation of Dodona, ii. 56, 6. 

Cua. LITI.—a. μέχρι οὗ πρώην re καὶ χθὲς κι τι λ. ἐπὶ} yesterday or 
the day before, so to say ; meaning, not tll very lately. 

6. Ἡσίοδον... . πλέοσι. Hence, as Hdtus was born 484, 8. C., 
cf. 1. a., he considers Homer and Hesiod as not earlier than 884, 
B.c. The various dates assigned to Homer’s age offer no less a 
diversity than 500 years (from 8. c. 1184—684). See the most in- 
teresting article Homerus by my friend Dr. Ihne in Smith’s D. of 
Gr. and R. Biog. Clinton fixes Homer probably between 962—927, 
B. C., and Hesiod probably between 859—824, B. c. 

6. οἱ ποιήσαντες κι τ. λ.--- Ασοοτάϊηρ to W., L., and Wyttenb., de- 
scribed tn verse ; ht vero sunt, qui deorum generationes Greets car- 
mine , ; meaning that Homer and Hesiod were the jirst 
echo related and adorned in verse the legends, which tradition had 
handed down to them; these legends not being their own invention. 
But this interpretation appears neither agreeable to the sense of 
what has gone before, nor will ποιεῖν with a dative following, as 
Wolf, Prokes . Homer, p. 54, observes, bear the meaning assigned 
to it by W. Other examples also of ποιεῖν with a dat. are adduced by 
Creuzer, Symb. ii. p. 451, proving that the word can only mean 
making or inventing ; so that no other interpretation can be here 
admitted than, that Homer and Hesiod were the first who drew up a 
Theogony for the Greeks; primos Heswdum atque Homerum Theogo- 
siam Grecis condidisse. ‘The sense in which they are said to have 
been the inventors of a Theogony, is explained by Heyne and 
Creuzer to be, that all those myths concerning the nature, form, 
offices, &c., of the gods, formerly scattered in the various poetical 
compositions that preceded their age, and variously reported in tra- 
ditionary lore, according to the different places in which they were 
known, were by Hesiod first embodied and enlarged upon, and by 
Homer ada to the dignity of epic poetry, with such additions ~ 

® There is a very interesting article bearing on this subject in the Edinb. Review, 
Me. 108, for Oct. 1861. 
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and embellishments, that they came by posterity to be regarded in 
the light of a perfect code or system. B. On the Oriental sources 
of Gr. mythology, cf. the very interesting ch, iii. in E. Hist. of Gr., 
and cf. Miiller’s Lit. of A. Gr. ch. iii. and xvi. 

d. rysag.... διελόντες. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 228, or 237, Blomf. B. 

6. οἱ δὲ mpérepoy.... ἀνδρῶν .... robrw».—Hdtus does not here 
mean to deny that there were poets before the time of Homer and 
Hesiod, for In many places he seems to refer to verses and traces 
of rites which must be referred to a more ancient date, cf. ii. 49, 
51, 52, 81, and on the poets themselves, cf. ii. 23; but as Heyne 
and Creuzer explain, he here intends to speak of the poems circu- 
lated during his own time under fictitious titles, as the works of 
Orpheus, Linus, and others. B. On these, cf. ch. iii. and xvi. of 
Miuller’s Lit. of Anc. Gr., or Hist. of Gr. Lit. p. 1—12. 

J. καὶ τὰ μέν... . deyover—meaning what he has mentioned in 
ii. 52. This care in distinguishing his own opinion from what he 
reported on the authority of others, is a strong instance of Hdtus’ 
candour as a writer. B. 

Cu. LIV.—a. γυναῖκας ipntag—Cf. note a. on the following ch. 
and ii. 35, d. on the sense of these words. Cf. also 11. 56, ἀμφιπο- 
λεύουσαν x.7.- A. On ζήτησιν ἀπὸ σφέων yev.—that there was a great 
search made by them for these women, cf. Jelf, § 620, 3, ¢.,-on ἀπὸ, 
signifying “causation by a person, with passives instead of ὑπὸ 
with the gen. (but seldom).” Cf. v. 2, a. . 

Cu. LV.—a. Ταῦτα μέν x. r.\.—H. Ethiop. ch. iii. p. 244, note, 
226, 243, seqq., makes particular reference to what is here narrated. 
After speaking of the commercial intercourse, (the principal seat 
of which for Africa was Meroe,) that in the earlier ages existed 
between India and Arabia, Ethiopia, Libya, and Egypt, which, 
founded upon their mutual necessities, became the parent of their 
civilization, and of which traces are found in the earliest Gk myth- 
ology, in the fame of the Ethiopians and the hundred-gated Thebes 
in Homer, (cf. iii. 18, a., and vii. 70, 5.,) the myths of Jupiter 
Ammon, the Triton Sea, the Garden of the Hesperides, the Gor- 
gons, &c., he goes on to say that “ the account here given of the 
origin of the Dodona oracle under the Pelasgi seems evidently to 
prove, that not merely rumour of this commerce found its way into 

reece, but that an attempt was actually made, at a very early 
period, to introduce it from Africa, by the then usual means of 

ounding a sanctuary and oracle, ii. 51—58. The priests of Am- 
mon at Thebes informed him, ch. 54, that the oracles of Ammon 
and Dodona were both founded from Thebes; and he himself tes- 
tifies that they were both delivered in the same manner. So far 
as regards Ammon, we know from other credible testimony that 
_ this oracle was a colony founded by Thebes and Meroe; it is there- 
fore exceedingly natural to conjecture the same of Dodona, and to 
consider the holy women as merely representing these settlements, 
because they, as prophetesses, certainly were the chief personages. 

A 
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Thus, then, becomes explained the account of Hdtus, ii. 51—58; 
the oracle at Dodona commanded the Pelasgians to adopt the 
Egyptian names of the deities, which at that time passed through 
them to the Hellenes. I need scarcely repeat that I only state 
this as a conjecture; but yet I know no more natural way of ex- 
laining Hdtus’s extraordinary account of the adoption of the 
tian names of deities in Greece than that the oracle of Dodona 
was influenced, from now known causes, to introduce the Egyptian 
worship into Greece. That this did not produce the same effect 
as in Africa is easily accounted for: Greece was altogether a differ- 
ent world, whatever the Greeks adopted from foreigners they always 
stam as their own property.” Read ch. iii., Oriental Sources 
of Gk Mythology, in E. Hist. of Gr. p. 26, seqq., and cf. p. 24. 

b. δύο πελειάδας x. r.A.—CFf. 11, 57, α.---φηγὸν, not the beech, but 
the esculent oak ; as in ii. 56, derived probably from φαγεῖν, its fruit 
being used for food in ancient times. 

6. οἱ Dra... . tpdv.—Whether Hdtus here intended to mean 
the Sells, cf. note 5. on following ch., or, as they were also called, 
Hells and Tomuri, whom Strabo, vii. p. 328, says were originally 
the priests of and attendants at the oracle round which they dwelt, 
(and in whose stead three priestesses were afterwards appointed, ) 
is uncertain. B. 

Cu. LVI.—a, ἀπέδοντο, they sold. i. 70, c. 

ὃ. πρηθῆναι ἐς Θεσπρωτούς, Dodona, in Thesprotia, (which Hdtus 
doubtless visited, see D. p. 40,) stood, as Pouqueville has accurately 
determined, not far from where the city Janina now is, around 
which region the Selli formerly dwelt, on the site where the castle 
of Castezza at present stands. The mt which rises on the north 
of it, was probably the Zomurus, so celebrated by the poets. Β. 
“In the heart of this country, Epirus, within whose limits the Mo- 
loesians, Thesprotians, Chaonians, and many other obscurer people, 
had, from the earliest times, led the same life and kept the same 
institutions, stood the ancient temple of Dodona, a name famous 
for generations before Delphi was yet in existence; the earliest 
seat of the Grecian oracles, whose ministers, the Selli, a priesthood 
of austerest life, received the answers of the god through no human 
prophet, but from the rustling voice of the sacred oaks which shel- 
tered the temple.” Arnold, Hist. of Rome, ii..p. 438. Cf. par- 
ticularly on Mt Tomurus, (clearly the Someru of the Indian Epic, 
another form of Meru, the sacred mountain, again to be prominently 
recognised in Meroe of Ethiopia, the seat of a high sacerdotal caste,) 
E. Hist. of Gr. Ῥ. 33, ch. iii., Oriental Sources of Gr. Mythology. 

6. p—Cf, 11. 55, ὃ. 

Ca. LVII.—a. Πελειάδες x. r.d. They were thus called, Creuzer, 
Symb. iv. p. 161, considers, because the dove was the peculiar bird 
of Venus Dione, and was believed to take its seat on the oak of 
Jove, with whoee worship at Dodona that of Venus Dione was 
conjoined, and thence to utter the responses of the oracle. Among 
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the Egyptians also the black dove was the emblem of those widows, 
who not being allowed by the sacerdotal laws of the Egyptians to 
contract another alliance on the death of their husbands, thence- 
forth dedicated themselves to sacred offices and ministration. Some- 
thing to the same effect is quoted by Creuzer from “ The History 
of English Poetry,” pref. p. 101, viz. that all that Hdtus here says, 
arose from a golden dove, the symbol of Venus Dione, being sus- 
pended from the oak of Dodona. B 

ὃ. ἔστι δὲ... μαντικὴ κιτιλ. W. renders divinatio im templis ; 
but τὰ ipa in Hdtus frequently = τὰ ipijia, the victims sacrificed. 
So θῦσαι τὰ ἱρὰ, i. 59, vill. 94, mactare victimas, ii. 40, ἡ ἐξαίρεσις 
τῶν ἱρῶν, exenteratio victimarum. Cf. also v. 44, ix. 19, 36, and 
viii. 134. ἱροῖσι χρηστηριάζεσθαι, ex victimis responsa det petere. 
Hence here σῶν ἱρῶν (1. 4. διὰ τῶν ἱρῶν) ἡ μαντικὴ is the manner or 
custom of diination from victims. Schw. 

Cu. LVIII.—a. xpocaywydg—accesstones, nempe ad Deorum 
aras, supplicationes, resorting to the temples to pay one’s vows: 
whether this be the meaning, or, bringing offerings in procession, 
appears doubtful. Schw. 

H. LIX.—a. rg ᾿Αρτέμιδι---ΟΥ, 11. 83, 156, d. On Bubastis, ef. 
ii. 60, 6., and read E. Orient. H. ch. ii. D 59. 

b. Βούσιριν πόλιν---Αδοιιδὲν, in Lower Egypt, in the middle of the 
Delta, on the W. bank of the Nile. Smith’s C.D. Its name, ac- 
cording to Jablonsky, from Be-Oustrt, the tomb of Osiris ; according 
to Champollion, from Tapousirs the city of Osiris. B. 

6. μέγιστον Ἴσιος ἱρόν--- ΤῊ 15 stood a little below the centre of the 
Delta. R. p. 513. 

d. Ἴσις δὲ .... Anpnrnp—As Isis among the Egyptians was the 
cause of all abundance, the soil they dwelt on, the mother and 

roducer of all things, cf. 11. 41, a., 42; c., she agrees with the 

eres of:the Greeks, cf. 1. 171, the earth, and the parent and 
mother of all things thereon; whence her name Δημήτηρ, Mother 
of the Earth. So sis called Mouth, the Mother, viz. of the World. 
Cf. Creuz. Symb., iv. p. 303, note, 402. B. 

6. τρίτα δ᾽ ἐς Σάϊν x. r.A.—Cf. ii. 62, a., 63. On the town of Buto, 
&c., cf. ii, 155, ὃ. 

Cu. LX.—a. κομίζωνται, nave deferrentur—Cf. iv. 76, ἄς. V. 

ὃ. Βούβαστιν. The Pabeseth of Ezekiel, xxx. 17. R. p. 461. 
In the Delta on the E. bank of the Pelusiac branch, cf. 1]. 158, 
on the spot now called Tell-Bastah, the hill of Bastah. E. Orient. 
H. ch. 11. p. 59. 

c. οἶνος ἀμπέλινος--- ΟἿ, ii. 37, 6., and H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 450, 
and on the festival of Artemis Bubastus, p. 367. 

Cu. LXI.—a. εἴρηται er. rd. Cf. ii. 40, and on Busiris, 11. 59, ὃ. 

ὃ. τὸν δὲ rbmrovrac—On the verb, ef. ii. 42, ἡ. The deity is Osiris, 
whose death by Typhon was thus bewailed, and whose memory, 
as the founder of agriculture and the arts of civilized life, was thus 
preserved. Cf. ii. 40, 6., 132, a. 
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Ca. LXII.—a. Σάϊν---ἰὰ the Delta, on the E. side of the 
Canopic branch, where the village of Ssa-al Hadjar now stands, 
It was the ancient capital of Lower Egypt, and the chief seat of 
the worship of the Egyptian goddess Neith, Hdtus ii. 59. On the 
feast cf. ii. 170, 171. B., and Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

b. rd raiovor— Lamps were common in the Egyptian festivals: 
in this they were probably used from Osiris being. adored as the 

ἃ of fire and the sun, ii. 41, a., and for the same cause afterwards 
in the festivals of Serapis. Also to Neith, as goddess of the 

urest light. Spencer (de ritt. Hebr. iv. 6) thinks that from 

t the Jews also derived their custom of lighting candles, &c. 

in some of their festivals. B. Cf. Persius, Sat. v. 181, “ Lucerne 
Portantes violas.” . 

δ. φυλάσσοντες x. rr. Cf. i. 48, ὃ. 

Cu. LXIII.—a, Ἡλίου πόλιν κτλ. On Heliopolis cf. ii. 7, a., 
and on Buto, ii. 155, ὁ. 

ὃ. Maxpyu—mentioned by none of the ancients, except Hdtus, 
cf. ii. 63, 64, 71, 165; in the W. of the Delta. By Mannert it is 
identified with Xois. B. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Xovs. 

9 δ. ἐν νηῷ μικρῷ Eviivg—in a little wooden shrine or chapel, cf. ii. 
1. B 


d. οἱ δὲ εὐχωλιμαῖοι----ἰοδ who wish to pay their vows, B., or, those 
who are @ vow. 
6. μάχη... . γίνεται. This combat, Creuzer, Symb. iv. p. 267, 
uoted in B., considers a representation of one of the doctrines of 
the Egyptian Mysteries. “ Mare, among the Egyptians and other 
ancient nations, was held to be the god of nature, who contained the 
seeds of all things; which seeds, when communicated by him to 
the earth, his mother, see next ch., gave birth and life to all that 
exists. And as they believed this to have happened at the com- 
mencement of the world, so they considered that the same process 
took place at the beginning of each year, in the spring, when the 
world, as it were, begins anew, and again receives the seed, not at 
once and without some struggle, but only after resistance and op- 
position. Hence, as the ancients held that both the influence that 
made nature productive, as well as the generative power of nature 
herself, resided in the deity, it may be conceived that these com- 
bats, in which the image of Mars was only after a struggle carried 
into the temple, represented in an allegoric manner the struggles 
and resistance of nature, that had to be overcome by agricultural 
toil and labour at the commencement of every year.” Hence the 
meaning, inhonesta notio, (Valck.) in cvppitacin the following ch., 
which confirms Creuzer’s idea of this combat; viz., that the en- 
trance of Mars after contest and labour ts a representation of the totl 
and labour necessary to be undergone every year, before the earth can 
be made to receive the seeds committed to her care ;—an illustration 
of the Divine command, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread”——for, “ cursed is the ground for thy sake,” &c. 
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Cu. LXIV.—a. vopioa—Cf. i. 131, 6. 

ὃ. ovppita.—Cf. note 6. on preceding ch. So also διαλέγεσθαι, 
ὁμιλεῖν, ἐς λόγους ἐλθεῖν, and ἐλθεῖν παρά, Nii. 115. Β. 

6. τῇ pnrpi—Hence, as Cr. conjectures, in all likelihood, arose 
the Greek fable of Mars and Venus; this dess, 88 seems pro- 
bable, being the Mother into whose temple Mars desired to enter; 
and the Greeks derived the story from the Egyptians, but without - 
understanding to what it alluded. See note e. on preceding ch. 

d. ἐν iooior—Here, in the wider meaning, including the ναὸς and the 
τέμενος, the sacred close, grove, and all the busldings that might adjoin 
the temple, as well as the temple ttself, cf. i. 47, a.,and Thucyd. iii. 96. 

6. Αἰγύπτιοι δὲ θῥησκεύουσι κιτ.λ. That the adoration of beasts 
by the 3 ptians could not have arisen from the respect they bore 
to animals for their utility, or from feelings of superstition alone, 
may well be believed: the cause of it must be sought in something 
far different; it had reference doubtless to some of the mysterious 
doctrines of the Egyptian Theology concerning the hidden opera- 
tions of nature, the causes of which were objects of their greatest 
research. The signs of the Zodiac also, intimately connected with 
‘Egyptian belief and doctrines, contributed to it in no slight degree. 
Cf. ὅτευ. Symb. i. p. 475. B. H.’s opinion upon this difficult sub- 
ject, Egypt. ch. ii. P. 355, seqq., I shall endeavour to condense: 
“ Animal idolatry, the prevailing superstition of almost every part 
of Africa, and, reasoning from the analogy of other nations, the 
religion of the earliest rude inhabitants of Egypt—its origin, diffi- 
cult, if not impossible to explain—all hypotheses, such as the 
rarity of the animals, their utility or their noxiousness to man, in- 
sufficient—a mere-childish delight in this or that kind of animal 

robably one of the causes; the great variety of it to be explained 
by the great number of different tribes which inhabited Egypt— 
in later times it stood in a closer relation to the political formation 
᾿ of the people, and was made the means, in the hands of the ruling 
priest caste, at the foundation of their colonies, of alluring the 
neighbouring savage tribes and bringing them into a political 
connexion with themselves. As it differed in the different nomes, 
we may conjecture that the priests, in the places where they 
founded colonies, gained over the rude inhabitants by the adoption 
of their worship, and, by appointing apartments in their temples 
for the animals which these held sacred, made these temples the 
common sanctuary of the tribe. This worship probably much 
changed by political revolutions; for example, the national wor- 
ship of the sacred steer of Memphis may be supposed to be owing 
to Memphis having been the capital of Egypt. Of the animals 
held sacred by the vulgar, the priests made, in their literature, a 
very different application: many of their written characters bor- 
rowed from them. As hieroglyphics were pictures of objects of 
nature and art, pictures of animals naturally formed a large pro- 
portion of these characters. Further, as these animals were held 
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sacred by popular superstition, they became pre-eminently adapted, 
by a very natural association of ideas, as the representatives of 
divinity. Thus the sparrow-hawk at the entrance of the temples, 
signified in general, divine, sacred, consecrated; the beetle the 
universe, &c. From certain attributes of the gods being expressed 
by certain animals, probably arose the custom of representing the 
deities with the heads of animals; and hence, from the constant 
endeavour of the priest caste to copy, to a certain extent, the 
deities they served, in their bearing and exterior deportment, arose 
the pourtraying of the priests with animals’ heads or masks.” 
* As the adoration of animals in Egypt was not founded on their 
utility to man, Lucian (de Astrol. v. 218) conjectures that the 
several animals were emblems of the imaginary figures, into which 
the ancients had in very early times distributed the stars, distin- 
ishing them by the names of living creatures; but the relation 
een the zodia, or-celestial images, and the animals of the Egyp- 
tian temples is far too limited to warrant this hypothesis. The 
real clue is, no doubt, that furnished by Heeren, Fetichism; and 
the result, the notion is as worked out by him, a system of religion, 
with Fetichism for basis, worship of heavenly bodies for outward 
characteristic, and, within, a science founded on astronomy, and 
by the operation of which the fetichs, serving as gods for the 
people, became merely symbols for the priests; who, allowing the 
mass of people to indulge in this gross and humiliating species of 
adoration, reserved for themselves a secret and visionary system of 
Pantheism or emanation. Article 15, Zgyptus, Class. Dict. Cf. 
E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 198, and Appendix to this vol., Animal 
Worship, from Smith’s D. of Gr. and Ἢ Geog. 

Cu. LXV.—a. ἐοῦσα .... τῇ APiy—on Hiatus’ idea of Egypt 
being a region by itself, cf. ii. 16, a. 

ὃ. ἀνεῖται---Δἂ dvinpi—are consecrated, dedicated. Cf. ii. 165, are 
devoted, given up wholly to. 

ὃ. μελεδωνοὶ κ. τ. λ.-- keepers, stewards: μελεδωνὸς is dicitur que 
alicuyus ret curam gerit, cf. iii. 61, viii. 31, 38, Β. 

d. εὐχὰς τάσδε σφι κ. τ. λ.--- [Ὡς σφι refers to the μελεδωνοὲ just 
mentioned. On the passage, cf. Diod. i. 832. Β. 

4. ὃς δ᾽ ἂν ἴβιν ἢ ἵρηκα κ. r.A4.—On this ibis cf. ii. 75, 6. seqq. 
The ἴρηξ or iépaz, one of the sacred birds of Egypt, the falcon, called 
by Egyptians βαίηθ, soul. Hence as the symbol of the soul, its 
figure is every where painted in the entrances of their temples, and 
in other sacred places. Hence the reverence paid to it. Cf. Creuz. 
Symb. i. p. 487, quoted by B. Also H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 357, and 
E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 186, 187. 

Ca. LXVI.—a. ef μὴ κατελάμβανε... rowdde—tf something of 
the ing nature did not frequently ha to the cats, καταλαμ- 
Bavey incidere, accidere, ii. 152, iii. 42, iv. 33, ix. 60. Wrytt. 

ὃ. θεῖα πρήγματα ....aisdotpoug—mira res accidit feltbus; or 
with Gesner, madness, a supernatural impulse, seizes the cats. Sc 
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“ The cat, indebted to its glossy fur, was a symbol of the moon.” 
Class. Dict., Article 15, Zgyptus. 

c. dacravrec—standing at intervals from eacn other. ταῦτα δὲ 
γινόμενα, and while this happens. Cf. Jelf, § 700, 2, Accus. Absolute. 

Cua. LXVII.—a. ἐς ἱράς στέγας, i. q. ipai Ojjxas—cells or chambers 
tn the burying vaults. Schw. On the embalming and worshipping 
of the brute-creation among the Egyptians, cf. 11. 64, e. 

ὃ. Βουβάστι---Οἷ. 60, ὁ. 

6. xbvac—The dog, no doubt the type of the dog-headed Anubis, 
who, endowed with that animal’s nature, followed Isis in her search 
for the remains of Osiris : whether identical with Thoth, the Εἰ 
tian Hermes, or with Sirius, appears uncertain. Cf. also E. Orient. 
H. ch. iv. p. 187. 

ἃ. ὡς δ᾽ αὕτως x. r.rA.—and tn the same way as the bitches, &c. 
Transmissive dat. after verbs, adjectives, and adverbs of coincidence, 
equality, similarity, &c. Jelf, ὃ 594, 2. οἱ ixvevrai—the tchneumons. 
Ch Diod. Sic. i. 83, 87; probably the same animal as that called in 
EeyPt, Pharaoh's rat, somewhat like a ferret, only much larger. 

hether it really devours the crocodile’s eggs, and destroys that 
animal, as Diod. asserts, by creeping down its throat, Pococke, i. 
p. 203, was unable to learn, but thought the first probable, and 
the latter improbable, if not impossible. B. 

ὃ. Bovrovy πόλιν.-- ΟἿ ii. 155, ὃ. 

I. τὰς δὲ ἴβις ἐς Ἑρμέω πόλιν.---ΤΏΘΓγΘ were two cities of this name; 
Ist, The smaller Hermopolis, in Lower Egypt, of which Hdtus 
makes no mention; 2nd, The great Hermopolts, in the Heptanomis, 
or Middle Egypt. W. It is necessary to observe that the ibises 
Hdtus here speaks of as laid up at Hermopolis, were the state- 
ibises, belonging to the public in general, kept and fed in the tem- 
ples ; while, besides these, each private family maintained its own 
peculiar bird, which at death was not sent to the general repository 
at Hermopolis, but embalmed wherever it might chance to be. 
This is evident from the immense number of their mummies dis- 
covered at Memphis, and from the variety of the method of their 
embalming. The ibis, as a sign and symbol of the rise of the Nile, 
making its appearance at that time and destroying the river-insects, 
was sacred to Hermes, who -was believed first to have pointed out 
the admeasurements of the increase of the river, whence in the 
hieroglyphics he is drawn with the head of an ibis. Hence the 
sacred bird was laid up in Hermopolis, the city of Hermes or Thoth. 
Creuzer, quoted by B. Cf. particularly on this city, also called the 
Ibeum, or city of the Ibis, near Oshmanein, KE. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 
48, Thoth, or Hermes, the inventor of arts and sciences, the 
Egyptian god of wisdom. The stately ibis, which, year after year, 
measured off the fresh mud, a cubit at each step, first gave the 
Egyptians an idea of number and mensuration, and was for that 
reason consecrated to Thoth, the reputed inventor of both. Cf. 
11. 138, ¢. 
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7. \bxovc.—Some suppose jackals are meant, as modern travellers 
deny the existence of wolves in Peyp Aristotle, however, and 
Pliny, confirm our author’s account. The mummies of jackals are 
frequently found, and the figures of wolves also among the E 
tian carvings and on the wrappings of mummies. B. ‘“ Wolves 
are the animals of the lower world, the guardians of Amenthes, 
the empire of the dead among the Egyptians, over which Dionysus 
and Ceres, that is, Isis and Osiris, ruled, and where the latter bore 
the surname of Serapis. Hence therefore they appear so fre- 
quently, as well as the deities just mentioned, upon the monuments 
of the dead.” H. Egypt. ch. 11. p. 364, seqq. 

Ca. LXVIII.—a. Τῶν δὲ κροκοδείλων «.7.r. Hdtus, it is to be 
Observed, here speaks of the crocodilus vulgaris, s. Niloticus, by 
which name the Egyptian crocodile is usually distinguished from 
that of other countries. B. refers to a crowd of writers on the 
subject: H., referred to in ii. 64, ¢., after speaking of the great 
variety in animal worship owing to the number of different tribes 
in Egypt, says; why therefore the crocodile was holy in one part of 
Egypt and the hippopotamus in another, it is now impossible to 
determine, any further than that it was the primeval religion of 
this or that race. Cf. Long, Egypt. Ant. ii. p. 300, seqq.—The de- 
scription of the crocodile, from which perhaps the emblematical 
representation of Leviathan ts drawn, in Job xli. 1—34, is well 
known. 

b. τοὺς xepepwrarouc. .. . obdty.—Pliny, H. N. viii. 25, says that 
they lie hid in caves during this season, speaking, as probably 
Hatus did, of the crocodiles of the Delta, which, in a state of leth- 

from the cold, would stand in less need of food. Even at the 
present day it has been asserted by a man of learning, that they 
are capable of living for many months without food, and an in- 
stance is positively known of one that passed 17 days without any 
kind of nutriment. B. Denon also, Travels in Egypt, ii. p. 308, 
unable to account otherwise for their power of long abstinence, 
says that it appears probable that they find in the Nile a sufficient 
quantity of easily procurable food, which they digest slowly, being, 
like the lizard and serpent, cold-blooded and of an inactive stomach. 
General Belliard 8 young one in his possession which lived 
four months without eating, without appearing to suffer, or to grow 

or become leaner. 

δ. γλῶσσαν .... οὐκ ἔφυσε.---δϑο too Denon, ii. p. 82, thought, 
considerin that the throat, which hangs as loose as a purse, sup- 
plied with its elasticity the place of a tongue; but a more careful 
search has detected a tongue, which from its small size, only 3 
inches long and 5 wide, and from its being attached to the lower 
edge of the lower jaw, had escaped the observation of many. 

α΄. δέρμα .. . . vwrov.—Denon, ii. p. 186, writes, that he fired at 
one within 20 paces with a heavy musket: the ball struck and 
rebounded off his scales; he made a leap of ten feet and dived j 
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the river. ‘ His scales are his pride, shut up together as with a 
close seal.” Job xli. 15. 

6. βδελλέων.---ΕἸ1 ΠΡ leeches are not meant by this word, as there 
are none in the Nile, or else Hdtus intended to have said, /hes, or 
gnats. (To this it may be objected, that szes or gnats cannot be 
meant; for the reason given for the βδέλλαι in the crocodile’s mouth, 
is dre—ty ὕδατι δίαιταν ποιεύμενον, and flies and gnats do not live 
under water. Perhaps river-lampreys might be what Hdtus meant.) 
The bird, the τροχῖλος, who is said to perform this good office for 
the crocodile, is supposed to be the Egyptian wren, called the 
Saq-saq. B. 

a. LXIX.—a, τοῖσι δ᾽ οὐ «.r.A.—At Tentyra the crocodiles 
were destroyed, and at Ombos held sacred. Cf. ii. 68,@. Juvenal 
Sat. xv. 28, &c., and E. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 45—47. 

ὃ. ’EXegavrivny—Cf. ii. 17, a. 

c. χάμψαι.---Υ the Copts still called Amsah, and by the Arabs 
Temisah ; both appellations resembling that here given. By “the 
Ionians who gave them the name,” are probably meant those 
Ionians who settled in Egypt under Psammitichus; ii. 154. At 
the end of the ch. κροκοδ. kzards, cf. iv. 192. ΒΚ Cf. Long, Egypt. 
Ant. 11. p. 305, note. 

Cu. LXXI.—a. ἵπποι οἱ ποτάμιοι--- Bochart considers the Hip- 

potamus to be the Behemoth of Job, xl. 15; others, the elephant. 

ee translates Behemoth by “cattle.” (Townsend’s Chronol. and 
Hist. Bible, pt. ii. p. 342.) On Papremis, cf. ii. 63, 6. 

ὃ. φύσιν δὲ x. r.’.—Some of these particulars are inaccurate ; for 
the animal does not show its tusks when its mouth is closed, nor 
has it the tail of a horse; on the contrary, Aristotle’s account, viz. 
that it has the tail of a hog, is more like the truth. It is no longer 
found in Egypt, but only above the cataracts, in the more interior 

arts of Africa. Of its hide the Abyssinians to this day make 
ucklers. B. . 

Cu. LXXII.—a. λεπιδωτὸν---δοαῖψ fish ; probably the bichtr, de- 
scribed by Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, covered with strong scales, suf- 
ficient to defend it from the tooth of any animal that may attack 
it. This solidity arises from a bony substance which lines each 
scale underneath, so thick and compact, that very few of our cut- 
ting instruments will penetrate it. Schw. Linneus considers it 
the Cyprinus rubescens Niloticus, Red Carp of the Nile. B. 

ὃ. χηναλώπεκας. The Vulpunser, or Anas tadorna, of Linneus; 
the cravant. Horapollo says that this bird denoted in hierogly- 
phics, a son; from_the exceeding affection it showed its offspring. 

ence erhaps the reverence paid it. B. 

Cu. LXXITI.—a. goin. “The Egyptian Phoenix was a fabul- 
ous bird, and all that Hdtus and others have related of it, has 
reference to the symbolical doctrines so much in vogue among the 
ancients, and especially in Egypt. Its explanation is astronomical; 
by its advent the Egyptian priests intended to show the return of 
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‘The Great Year,’ which, when completed by the recurrence of 
many of the common cycles, produces as it were a new birth of 
time. As the sun is the author of this, his course marking the 
period and the return of this New Aira, the Phoenix consequently 
is the bird of the sun; his appearance and splendid colour are 
tokens of this; he comes from Arabia, the land of the rising sun, 
and bears with him his deceased parent, all the passed ages com- 
pleted in the cycle just gone by, wrapped in myrrh, the produce 
of the East, like an egg, (for all past time may be considered as 
shut up, and gone, never to return,) and this he bears to Heliopolis, 
the city of the sun, who receives the offering into himself, and 
hides it in the womb of eternity, thenceforth to begin a new era 
of the world.” Creuzer, quoted by B. Hence, among the earl 
Christians, it was the emblem of immortality and resurrection. Cf. 
iti. 28, c., and Early Orient. Hist. ch. ii. p. 58. ‘ It may be briefly 
stated, that the symbolic fable of the return of Phenix is now 
generally supposed to represent the well-known Sothic period— 
the great year of the Egyptians—the last of the 1461 years that 
ela ere the solar year of 365 days coincided with the fixed year 
of days.” Cf. also ch. iv. p. 182. 

ὃ. ὡς Ἡλιουπολῖται x. r.4.—probably meaning the noted college of 
priests there. B. Cf. ii. 3, ὃ. 

δ. ἀποπειρηθῇ, has finished his trials. Cf. iii. 40, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXI —a. τούτου ydp ....ipovc. The serpent is a con- 
stantly recurring symbol in Egyptian hieroglyphics. It was, says 
Creuzer, the emblem of immortality, and hence the symbol of the 
Theban Jupiter, to whom the reptile itself was held sacred. Eter- 
nity also was represented by a serpent with its tail in its mouth, or 
an endless serpent enclosing an eye; and wisdom by the same ex- 
tended at len 

Ca. LXXV.—a. Βουτοῦν πόλιν---ἰη Lower Egypt, where the vil- 

Etl-Bnetb now stands ; another town of the same name is men- 
tioned in ii. 63, 59, 133, and 155, ὃ. 

ὃ, πτερωτῶν dgiwy. Winged serpents are also mentioned by Pau- 
sanias and ‘lian; also in Scripture as appertaining to Egypt. 
Isa. xxx. 6, “ The burden of the beasts of the south—from whence 
come the viper and the flying fiery serpent,” &c. Cf. also Cicero, 
Nat. Deor. 1. 856. B. 

c. τὴν ἴβιν---(ῃ6 Numenius Ibis, or, Ibis religwsa of Cuvier; 
white, with the head and neck bare, and the tips of the wings and 
tail, feet and beak, black. Cf. ii. 67, f. The black ibis, the 71δὲ8 
Falcinella of Cuvier, is said to make its appearance some days after 
the other on the banks of the Nile. Of the last no mummies have 
been discovered. B. They are both figured and described in Long, 

t. Ant. ii. p. 307. 
Η. LX XVI.—a. κρέξ. From the Schol. on Aristoph. Av. 1138, 
some suppose a bird of the species corniz. B. Gesner thinks it 
our corncrake. 
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ὃ. διξαὶ ... ἴβεις. Cf. note 6. on preceding ch. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a. of μὲν περὶ κιτιλ. “The Egyptian husband- 
men or peasantry, who dwelt in villages and open places, and made 
the tending of cattle and agriculture their business, always re- 
mained distinct from the nomad herdsmen, who dwelt in the moun- 
tains and marshes, where the land is unfit for tillage. H. Egypt. 
ch. ii. p. 335. . 

ὃ. μνήμην---ἑπασκέοντες, Accus. after verbs of learning: conclud- 
ing, studying, Eractising, being in the habit of, &c. (Cf. ii. 51, a.) 
Jelf, § 561. Cf. § 548, c. μνήμη, not memory, so much as obsery- 
ation, attention to all that has already past. Care and great attention 
to the records of time past, and a strong desire to keep up this 
~ knowledge in those who come after, Schw. considers to be here 

meant. ‘Hence λογιώτατοι just after, rerum preteritarum maximé 
periti, most conversant with antiquities, &c. &e. Cf. i. 1, a. 

6. kvd\Anorec—bread, so called, Casaubon conjectures, from its 
shape being like a cone, similar to our long rolls. B. 

ὦ. οἴνῳ δ᾽ ἐκ κριθέων... . ἄμπελοι. On these two points, cf. ii. 37, 
e.,and H. J. 7. p. 450. On the importance of the Egyptian fisheries, 
cf. H. Egypt. ch. iii. p. 442, and Isaiah xix. 5—9, there quoted. . 

Cu. LXXVIIL—a μεμιμημένον---αα imitatrionem expressum. Jelf, 
§ 368, a., Remarks on the Deponent Verbs. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. Mavipwo—meaning, according to Jablonsky, 
ofepring of Menes, the eternal, said to have been the first king of 

pt, cf. ii. 4,c. Hence Osiris or Horus is probably meant, on 
whose mournful fate the song was composed. Cf. Creuz. Symb. 
i. p. 446, seqq., B., and ii. 48, g. h. 

Cu. LXxX —a. Συμφέρονται .... Λακεδαιμονίοισι x. τ. λ.--- Οἡ 
the reverence paid in Lacedemon to the aged, cf. the scattered - 
notices in Miller’s Dorians, ii. pp. 94, 194, 403, and Aristoph. 
Nub. 989. εἴκουσι τῆς ὁδοῦ, retire from the road for them, make way 
for them. Separative gen., Jelf, § 530, 1, ὁ. 

Cu. LXXXI— a. κιθῶνας λινέους---καλασίρις k. Tr. A.— under-sharts 
next the skin, fringed about the legs and reaching to the knees; Kah 
or Kel, in Egyptian, meaning, according to Jablonsky, the knee or 

Modern travellers inform us that in Egypt dress has under- 
gone little change. According to Creuzer the κιθῶνες are now 
called milayeh, and the εἵματα εἰρίνεα are the Arabian barnouses. 
B. Cf. i. 195, a., ti. 37, 6. 

ὃ, ᾿Ορφικοῖσι.. . . . Πυθαγορείοισι---Ο, ii. 49, 50, a. ὃ., 55, a., &c., 
illustrating the connexion between the Egyptian and the Gk 
Sacred Rites and Mysteries, and the derivation of the latter from 
the former; at least as far as regards the more ancient Gk doc- 
trines. On the origin of the Gk mythology and its connexion with 
the Egyptian, cf. Thirlw. i. c. vi. p. 185—192: on the Pyt rean 
doctrines, ii. c. xii, p. 141, seqq., and cf. E. Hist. of Gr. ch. iii., 
Oriental Sources of Gk Mythology. 

ὁ. οὐδὲ... ὅσιον ἐστι κι. τ΄ A. Re the reference in ii. 37, ¢., to 
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H. Plutarch, de Isid. et Osi. p. 352, gives the reason of this: viz. 
that wool being produced from an animal, was considered as im- 
pure, and therefore unfit for the pure; hence it was not worn in the 
temples ; while from flax, the production of the immortal earth, a 
garment thin and pure was made, unstained with the filth of 
animal contact. B. 

Cu. LXXXII.—a. Kai τάδε ἄλλα, μείς re καὶ x.r.X.—And these 
things besides have been invented by the Egyptians, viz. to whtch of the 
gods each day and month belongs, and how, according to what day each 
ts born on, with what fortune he shall meet, &c., i. 6. they have in- 
vented the consecration of the several days and months, and the 
science of calculating fortunes according to the birthday. Cf. H. 

ch. ii. p. 343, seqq. : “ The construction of a correct calendar 
mast have been of the greatest importance in a country dependent 
upon the periodical overflow of the Nile, where it was of consequence 
to know the exact epochs at which this would take place, in order 
to for it beforehand; and where in general] the business of 
agriculture turned upon the knowledge of the seasons and the cor- 
rect determination of the year and its parts. It was the foundation 
of husbandry, and, with that, of political civilization and the do- 
minion of the priest caste, who bestowed extraordinary assiduity 
upon it,” ὅς. &c. 

ὃ. ὁτίοισι ἐγκυρήσει, with what chances he shall meet, i. 6. what his 
future fortune shall be. -In the following sentence οἱ ἐν ποιήσει 

μενοι, those who have been occupied in, who have practised poetry. 

. Cf Jelf, § 622, 3, 6. Ἐν Causal. Situation external or in- 
ternal—circumstances—feelings, in which a person is, or is caught 
or detained, whereby he is, as it were, surrounded. Cf. vi. 37, a. 
On the influence of astrology and astronomy in Egypt, see H. ἐ. ἐ. 
ch. ii. p. 34]. 

Ca. LXXXIII.—a,. ai ye pavriiai—the modes in which oracles 
were given. Schw. On the influence in Egypt of the oracles, (the 
strongest band by which rude nations, in the infancy of society, 
can be chained to a certain degree of civilization,) in the formation 
of the earlier states and in strengthening the influence of priest 
caste, cf. H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 359. According to the testimony of 
Hdtus, they were only given by the gods, and only by certain of 
these to whom it was appointed: a regulation by which the priest 
caste kept them more securely in their own hands.” 

Ca. LXXXIV.—a. Ἢ δὲ ἰητρικὴ κιτιλ. Cf. H. Egypt. ch. ii. Ὁ. 
345: “The medical science of the Egyptians was closely connected 
with astrology, the different parts of the body having reference to 
the astronomical deities, and to each of them a particular member 
was dedicated;—that there should be physicians for particular 
members of the body and for their particular diseases, affords an- 
other proof how rigidly the subdivisions of the castes were kept 
separate,” ὅς. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 169. 

Cu, LXXXV.—a. Θρῆνοι δὲ κ. τ. \.—Embalming was known also 
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. ..vitt Peruvians and Mexicans. The reasons for its 
.. in Hgypt were chiefly, Ist, Ther unwillingness to have 
. .va¥ cither consumed by fire, which they considered a beast, 
wi ἣν worms, cf. ili, 16; 2ndly, Their desire to preserve it, 
‘wir belief in the transmigration of souls, cf. 11. 123, and 
J. i. 1, and from the commonly received idea that if the body 
. Xvpi cnure and fresh, the soul would remain the longer near 
wa be detained from setting out immediately on its unhappy 
Jerings through the earth; 3rdly, That they might retain after 
a ty plcdges, in the earthly remains of those most dear to them: 
εν this idea were connected the annual sacrifices to the dead, the 
+. stip of the Manes, and the custom of depositing the bod 
ον τον in or near some temple. B. in his 6th Excursus; to whic 
. ‘at of writers on embalmment is annexed. By H., on the other 
ad, crrbanument and the care taken in the preparation and safe 
ἔν τ σαι of mumunies is considered to have originated from and 
ὦ Ye connevted with the popular belief in a continuance a 
. course, sensual kind of notion, and one closely connected with the 
tative of tae body: the identity of which was never laid aside, 
. J upou is preservation depended the continuance of existence 
τς ‘ladles, or Amenthes, the empire of the lower world. Cf. ii. 67, 
Whe Jocmine of the transmigration of souls, H. considers, could 
δ ταν have been the popular belief, bearing about it too 
a. '\ τὰς inarks of having been formed according to a scientific 
~ s..n, τῷ te considered any other than a philosophical system of 
eottesty Ἦν Egypt. ch. ii, p. 359, seqq. Cf. also ch. iv. in E. 
-cant. H. p. 170. Some trace embalmment to the religious creed 
ον τὸ country; others view it as a wise expedient, suggested by 
. srntal inundation, during the continuance of which in 80 
ΔῊΝ parts of the land sepulture was impossible. Both causes 
.: Paps cooperated. Other reasons, such as scarcity of wood for 
“aavtal piles, are given in art. 19, Zgyptus. Cf. also L. Egypt. 
Lar op. U3, and ik, p. 99, seqq. 
CH. LANNAVE.—a of 0... κατέαται, cf. i. 199, ὃ. 
. τὴν μὲν σπυυδιιοτάτην---ὃς. rapiyevoww.— Observe that of each of 
vos Tiree Ways of embalmment there were further subdivisions, as 
» -‘Viitent from the mummies that have come down tous. Minutoli 
. ἃ Belzoni reckon five methods in all. The expense of the Ist me- 
wi, according to Diod. 1. 91, was an Attic talent, 2437. 15s., and 
-he 2ad twenty nunas, or 814.58. B. Cf. L. Egypt. Ant. ii. p. 
"" δ οὐκ vowy κι τ΄ A.—The name and image of Osiris, doubtless, 
moans Cf in 61, 132,170. B. And L. Egypt. Ant. ii. p. 104. 
μὲν δὴ ἱκποδὼν. --- viz. the friends of the deceased, and οἱ δὲ 
.usre are the taricheutee or embalmers. οἰκήμασι, the public 
οὐχ set apart for the purpose of exercising their art, whither 
“ried the corpses. Cf. end of the preceding ch. B. 
ένα —Cousisting of resin, and of aromatic drugs, and other 
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such ingredients ; which have been found in the skulls of mummies. 
The Ethwpian stone was probably of that kind which Strabo says 
he found between Syene and Phile, black and very hard. Knives 
of this same stone have been discovered in mummies. 

Sp tiv κοιλίην πᾶσαν «.r.d.—In this sentence Hdtus refers to 
εοἰλίην in two senses, the intestines tn the belly, and the belly ttself. 
He says they take out all the bowels; and having cleansed tt, αὐτὴν 
sc. τὴν κσιλίην, i. 6. the cavity of the stomach, &c. To this, the cavity 
of the belly, all that is afterwards mentioned of washing with palm- 
wine, &c., belongs, and not to the bowels; for they were not re- 
placed ; but, as Borphyry tells us, were put into a chest, and after 
a prayer for the dead man pronounced by one of the embalmers, 
in which all sins of repletion were laid upon the bowels, were cast 
into the river. B. ii. 37 

g- οἴνῳ φοινικηΐῳ---οἵ. 11. 37, 6. 

h. λίτρῳ. t. g. virpy.—Not nitre, but natron, mineral-alkali or 
potash, used in the composition of soap. B. So L. and S. D., soda 
or potassa. 

4. ἡμέρας éBsouyjKovra.—Some suppose this space refers not only ἡ 
to the number of days the body lay in alkali, but to the whole 
time consumed in the embalmment; and that 30 or 40 days is the 
time during which the body was left in the alkali, as Diodorus 
states; and that the 70 days during which they mourned for the 
patriarch Joseph, refer to the whole time consumed in the cere- 
mony: cf. Gen. 1. 2—4.° The account of Hdtus is, however, clear,. 
and, as far as he informs us, 70 days were appropriated to the 
alkalization alone; longer was not permitted, lest the more solid 
portions of the body should be dissolved. B. 

j- τῷ xbppi—gum-arahic; produced from the Egyptian thorn or 
acacia; by some supposed the same with the Mimosa Nilotica of 
Linneus. Cf. Pococke i. p. 69. 

Cu. LXXXVIT—a. τὴν κοιλίην---ἰἦθ belly, not its contents. 
ἐπιλαβόντες τὸ κλύσμα κ. 7r.d.—preventing the injection frum returning 


Ca. LXXXVIII.—a. cuppaiy.—Some think this purgatorial 
Aquor the juice of the horse-radish, ii. 125; others, salt and water. 
According to Creuzer, either the juice of aloes, or aloes in water. 
—Creuzer, after a comparison of the different authorities, concludes 
that these taricheute belonged to the class Pastophori, the lowest 
order of priests. B. 

Cua. XC.—a. ἢ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ... . τεθνηὼς κ΄ τ. Χ.--- similar belief 

revails among the Hindoos of the peculiar blessedness of those 

wned in the Ganges. H. alludes to this in enumerating the 

resemblances of the external worship of the Egyptians and Indians. 
Cf. H. Ind. ch. ii. p. 306. 

ὃ. ἱρέες... .. τοῦ NeiAov.— There is scarcely'a single Egyptian 
deity, who does not bear some relation to agriculture, and the de- 
sire on the part of the first founders of the Egyptian states for i 
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prometion, The sun, moon, earth, and Nile, which, as so many 
varivus parts and powers of nature, became, under the veil of divers 
symbols, objects of worship, became so scarcely at all on their 
own account, but only so far as they promoted increase and fruit- 
(ulnesa, Osiris is a representation of the Nile, when he steps forth 
aud manures the earth; in like manner the representation of the 
sun, sy far as he returns yearly to bring back fecundity to the 
land; and becomes thus, in general, the symbol of civilization, so 
tar as it ie founded upon agriculture.” . Egypt. ch. ii. p. 342. 
Ui. alae il. Al, a. 

Cn. XC L—a. χέμμες, on the E. bank of the Nile, in the Thebais, 
or Upper Byypt; by the Gks called Panopolis, from the worship 
there paid to Pan. Ruins of it are to be seen at EXhmim. Smith's 
κ᾿. Ὁ. and Wess. 

ὃς Uepusog x. το \.—“ The exploits of Perseus and Bellerophon are 
lad out of Greeve, in the East,—he (Perseus) is carried along the 
cvaata οὗ Syria to Egypt, where Hdtus heard of him from the priests, 
and ito the unkuown lands of the south. There can be no doubt 
that Uvex fables owed many of their leading features to the Argive 
cviouica which were planted at a later period in Rhodes, and on 
che SW. coass of Asta. But still it is not improbable that the 
vyunenion Ruplied by them between Argolis and the nearest parts 
of \ei& way vos be wholly without foundation.” Thirlw. i. p. 125. 
εἰκών, Svaabed. vol. i, thinks that the legend of Perseus refers to 
enivavical and physical phenomena—that the hero is no other 
Quan the Sgvptian Hercules, Horus, or the sun, ef. ii. 42, e., whose 
wrens brings fertility and pros rity, εὐθην. dwac. Aty., who con- 
quvts all that opposes him ; the solar influence overcoming moisture, 
ivgs, Vapours; and, rejoicing like a giant to run his course, com- 

fetes iw spite of them his annual revolution—who, transferred to 
treck wythology, is the Hercules of the 12 labours, the founder 
vf the Olympic games, as he here is of those in Chemmis. Cf. also 
Ni. tint. of Gr. ch. v. p. 81, Legend of Heracles. 

ὡς dul πάσης ἀγωνίης ἔχοντα---ἃ gymnastic contest, including every 
vend of exercise. Schw. 

& χλαίνας καὶ déppara.— Both, as well as cattle, mentioned as 

wizes in the Gk games. Cf. Pind. Ol. ix. 146, Nem. x. 82, and 
lom. LL xxii. 159, and Schol. Β. 

ἐς κατόβαινον---ΟἿ ἃ 90, d. 

vu. NCIL—a. oi—éy τοῖσι ἕλεσι---- ΑΒ formerly the whole of Lower 
Ky) Bt waa ὦ marsh, so, even in after-ages, though much raised by 
ate deposit of the river, it still continued in very great measure 
:enny ; so that we have frequent mention of the marshes of Egypt. 
‘veides this general appellation, τὸ ἕλος was peculiarly applied to 
ne region between the Bolbitine and Sebennytic branches of the 
αν ον, tnd οὗ this part Hdtus here means to speak. Its inhabitants 
1 tlowed a pastoral life, perhaps not being of the Egyptian stock, 
but of the Arabian or Libyan, and in mode of living resembling 
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the nomad tribes; whence they were hated and despised by the 
rest of the Egyptians, who devoted themselves to agriculture, and 
from whom they must be carefully distinguished. "Fhose dwelling 
above the marshes are the same as those who, he elsewhere says) 
inhabit the part of Egypt that is sowed. B. Cf. ii. 77, a., and the 
ref. to H., who enlarges on the fact, that “it was not so much the 
keeping of cattle—which in fact was equally indispensable with 
agriculture—as the nomad life of the neatherds, to which caste be- 
longed those tribes who dwelt in the marshy plains of the Delta, 
that was an abomination to the Egyptians, Gen. xlvi. 34, and’ 
directly o posed to the views and policy of the ruling priest caste, 
who carefully strove to nourish the hate and scorn in which they 
were at all times held.” Cf. 11. 100, ὃ., on the sway of the Shep- 
herd Kings in Egypt, and ii. 128, a. 

b. πρὸς εὐτελείην τῶν σιτίων---αα victus facilitatem. B. 

δ. λωτόν. Of the two kinds of lotus here mentioned, (on an- 
other kind, cf. ii. 96, iv. 177,) the Ist is the Nymphea lotus of Lin- 
neeus, with a white flower, and an esculent round root, like that of 
the potato ; the second, V1 yinphen nelumbo, or Nelumbium speciosum, 
“with a pinkish flower, whose capsule contains esculent seeds.” 
The first is still found in great abundance in Lower Egypt, near 
Damietta, and is used as food; the latter species appears extinct 
in Egypt, though plentiful in India. Schw. Savary (letter 1) 
says, Ὁ The calix of the lotus blows like a large tulip, with a sweet 
smell like that of a lily; it is found plentifully on the sides of lakes 
and in the rivulets near Damietta, which are covered with this 
majestic flower, that rises upwards of two feet above the water.” 
A detailed account is given in H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 448, seqq- 

d. κάλυκει---τιοῖ a cal, but a@ separate stalk or stem. H. é. ἰ. 

6. τὴν δὲ BiBAow—the plant from which the papyrus was made, 

y 80 called itself. The part which ἐς ἄλλο τι τράπουσι, Was 
employed as well for writing on as for manufacturing sails, mats, 
garments, bed-coverings, cordage, &c. B. Cf. also ii. 100, ἐκ βύβ- 
ov—from a roll Of papyris, and on the peridd when it came into 
use among the G , v. 58,c. On the Papyrus plant, see more 
in Heeren, 7. J. ch. iv. p. 449, seqq. 

. ἐν κλιβάνῳ dagarii—in a red-hot stew-pot. κλίβανος, some kind 
of pot or pan, probably with a cover to keep in the heat.—Cf. H. 
Egypt. ch. iv. p. 448. 

9. ζῶσι . . . ἰχθύων potywy.—This appears to speak the non-Egyp- 
tian origin of the inhabitants of the marshes, (cf. ii. 92, a.,) any how, 
their half-barbarian method of life; for, as H. observes, speaking 
of the Ethiopian Icthyophagi, it is a remark that applies to the 
whole history of the human race, that the nations subsisting on 
fish are the very lowest in the scale of civilization. Cf. i. 200, a., 
and the ref. to H. Egypt. in ii. 77, d. 

Ca. XCIIL.—a. τῶν way... .Kéyypwy.—The constract™ 
here given by δεῖν, who makes the gen. τῶν ὠῶν depend oh 
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κέ , taking the two together as the gratns or spawn of the eggs, 
i. ἐν the eggs themselves, does t not appear so good as Schefer's, quoted 
in B., nam ex ovis excernunt cenchros, quos dicimus, neque hos con- 
Jertos, οὐκ ἀθρόους, sed paucos singulis vicibus: for from their eggs 
they shed grains of spawn, i.e. balls or small masses of spawn of the 
shape and size of grains, by a few at a time. 

ἄπ. XCIV.—a. οἱ περὶ τὰ ἕχεα. ΟἿ ii. 92, a. 

ὃ. κίκι. A kind of sesamum. Ἡ,. 1. 1. The castor-berry. 8. and L. Ὁ. 

6. οἱ μὲν κόψαντες .. . dripovor—some press the ou out of the grains 
by bruising them, others parch it first and then boul tt. 

Cu. XCV.—a. dyugiBrnorpoy.—Such nets to keep off gnats, ἄς. 
were known to the Gks and Latins, who called them conopea, 
κωνωπεῖα. Cf. Brunck’s Analecta, iii. p. 92, and Juvenal Sat. vi. 
80, Ut testudineo, &c. They are still used by the Egyptians, and 
are made of muslin or gauze. B. Of a similar nature are the 
mosquito curtains used in Italy, the East, ὅς. Cf. Conopeum, 
Smith’s Ὁ. of A. τῆς ἡμέρης---ὖν day. τὴν δὲ vixcra—throughout 
the night. Cf. Jelf, § 606, obs. 2. The gen., accus., and dat. are 
all used to express relations of time, and they differ as follows: the 
time is represented by the gen. as the antecedent condttion of the 
action: by the dat. as the space wherein the action took place; while 
the accus. expresses the duration of the action. 

Ca. XCVI.—a. dedvOnc—probably the Mimosa Nulotica of Lin- 
neeus, one of the kinds of acacia. B. On the Egyptian boats, 
internal navigation, λαμπρὸς dvepog—the north winds which pre- 
vail during certain periods of the year, and render the navigation 
against the stream easy,—and commerce, cf. H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 
456, seqq. 

b. τῷ Kupnvaly Awrg—the lotus-tree of Cyrene and Libya, the 
Rhamnus lotus of Linneus; whence the lotophagi received their 
name; cf. iv. 177, 6.; not to be confounded with the lotus of ii, 92, 


6. B. 

6. κόμμι---ΟἿ ii. 86, ἢ. 

a, ταῦτα---οὐ dbvayrat,—exception to the rule that a neuter plur. 
subject is joined with a singular verb; when, as here, the neuter 
plural does not express living objects, but the personality or plu- 
rality of the parts to be signified. Cf. Thucyd. 1. 126, ἐπειδὴ ἐπῆλ- 
θον 'OA\dpria—the Olympic (not festival but) games. Jelf, § 385, ὃ. 
ἀνά τὸν wérapov—up the river. Jelf, § 624, 1,a. θύρῳ, α door- 
shaped raft, or float. 

H. XCVII.—a. ἐμφερέες . . . νήσοισι.---ΟΥ, Diod. 1. 36, and Isaiah 
xix. 5, where, from its vast overflow, the Nile is called the sea. B. 

ὃ, Navxpdrwc—Cf. ii. 178, a. 179. 

6. αὐτὰς τὰς wupapidac.— The pyramids which are denominated 
from Gizeh, are always intended by the pyramids, and Hdtus men- 
tions no others.” R. p. 496. A 

Η. .--αἰ. τοῦ αἰεὶ βασιλεύοντος---ΟΥ the reigning monarch. 
So Aischyl. Ρ. Υ. 937. τὸν κρατοῦντ᾽ τ ἂν, sovereign for the time 
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being. Cf. ix. 102,d. The Satrap of Egypt is intended, who, from his 
power, almost that of an independent monarch, might be not inaptly 
termed a king, cf. 11. 149, 3 Such at the present day is the power of 
the Turkish Pasha. Of this the strongest instance has been given in 
our time by the present revolt and actual independence of the Pasha 
of this ve country. The setting aside of this city Anthylla, su 
posed by L. to be the same as Gyncecopolis in Lower Egypt, for the 
expenses of the Satrap’s wife, further illustrates the regal powers 
of those great officers, and the magnificence of their courts. On 
the refractory conduct and frequent revolts of the powerful Satraps 
—one of the causes of the internal decomposition of the Persian 
empire—cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 228, seqq., 272, 274; and on the 
allotment of districts, cities, and villages to favoured individuals 
and their female relatives, p. 267, seqq. Cf. also on the Persian 
conquest of Egypt and its effects, H. Egypt. ch. v. p. 466. 

Ca. XCIX.—a. Αἰγυπτίους . . . λόγους ἐρέων. The opinion of H., 
Egypt. ch. iii. p. 367, seqq., appears on this point highly probable, 
viz. that all that is related by Hdtus on Egyptian history was de- 
rived principally from the priests of Memphis, whom he particu- 
larly consulted, cf. ii. 3, 6.; but that Diodorus has followed the 
priests of Thebes, and Manetho those of Heliopolis. Hence the 

iscrepancies in these writers, in their several enumerations of the 
Egyptian monarchs. Cf. Hist. of Gr. Lit., Herodotus, p. 251. 

τ Μῆνα---ΟἽ ii. 2, a. 4,6. On the sources and the value of the 
sources we have of ancient Egyptian history, read particularly E. 
Orient. H. ch. iii., and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Geogr. gyptus, 
Pharaonic Era.—In Appendix iii. of H. Egypt. a comparison is 

iven of the Egyptian kings, as given by Hdtus, Diodorus, and 

anetho, with some very valuable remarks on the subject: cf. 
ato the Fragments of the History of Thebes, in the same vol., p. 
419, seqq. 

δ. ἀπογεφυρῶσαι x. T.X.—Tigupa, cf. Schneider’s Lexicon, not only 
a bridge, but also an em ment, or mound, in Iliad v. 89; and 
γεφυροῦν, not only to join by a bridge, but also to block up with an 
embankment, οὗ, Il. xxi. 245. So Pind. Nem. vi. 67, the isthmus 
πόντου yigupay; and in Isth. iv. 34, γέφυραν ποντιάδα : so that here 
it may mean that by raising embankments he separated Memphis 
(from the Nile), and rendered it safe from inundation. Schw. and 
B. [ἡ 8. and L. D. it is translated, furnished with dykes. EK. Orient. 
H., ch. ii. p. 52, follows the sense of embankment. 

ὦ. τὸν γὰρ xérapoy...dxd Μέμφιος . .. . οὐρέων ῥέειν.----“ It ap- 
pears,” says R., p. 497, “that Memf or Menouf, which is rather a 

ition t a village, (cf. Jer. xlvi. 19, Noph shall be waste and 
Jesolate without an inhabitant,) is the site of Memphis, a name 
which signifies of good things. Jablonsky. In Scripture ἀρὰ 
or Noph. Cf. Isa. xix. 13, and E. Orient. Η. ch. ii. p. 52. The 
name is supposed by Wilkinson to be derived from Me-n-nofrs, 
the abode of: good men. On the ancient course of the Nile alluds 
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ὃ. διξαὶ. .. ἴβεις. Cf. note δ. on preceding ch. 

Cu. LXXVIL—a, of μὲν περὶ «.r.r. “The Egyptian husband- 
men or peasantry, who dwelt in villages and open places, and made 
the tending of cattle and agriculture their business, always re- 
mained distinct from the nomad herdsmen, who dwelt in the moun- 
tains and marshes, where the land is unfit for tillage. H. Egypt. 
ch. ii. p. 335. | 

b. μνήμην---ἐπασκέοντες, Accus. after verbs of learning conclud- 
ing, studying, practising, being in the habit of, &c. (Cf. ii. 51, a.) 
Jelf, § 561. Cf. § 548, 6. μνήμη, not memory, so much as observ- 
ation, attention to all that has already past. Care and great attention 
to the records of time past, and a strong desire to keep up this 
knowledge in those who come after, Schw. considers to be here 
meant. Hence λογιώτατοι just after, rerum preteritarum mazximé 
periti, most conversant with antiquities, &c. &e. Cf. i. 1, a. 

δ. κυλλήστις---ὖγοασ, so called, Casaubon conjectures, from its 
shape being like a cone, similar to our long rolls. 

ὦ. οἴνῳ δ᾽ ἐκ κριθέων .... ἄμπελοι. On these two points, cf. ii. 37, 
e.,and H./. 7. p. 450. On the importance of the Egyptian fisheries, 
cf. H. Egypt. ch. iii. p. 442, and Isaiah xix. 5—9, there quoted. 

Cu. LXXVIIIL.—a. μεμιμημένον---αα smitationem expressum. Jelf, 
§ 368, a., Remarks on the Deponent Verbs. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. Mavipwo—meaning, according to Jablonsky, 
offspring of Menes, the eternal, said to have been the first king of 

pt, cf. 11. 4, c. Hence Osiris or Horus is probably meant, on 
whose mournful fate the song was composed. Cf. Creuz. Symb. 
1. p. 446, seqq., B., and ii. 48, g. h. 

Cu. LXXX.—a. Συμφέρονται. . . . Λακεδαιμονίοισι x. τ. Δ.--- On 
the reverence paid in Lacedemon to the aged, cf. the scattered - 
notices in Miller’s Dorians, ii. pp. 94, 194, 403, and Aristoph. 
Nub. 989. εἴκουσι τῆς ὁδοῦ, retire from the road for them, make way 
for them. Separative gen., Jelf, § 530, 1, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. κιθῶνας λινέους---καλασίρις x. τ. \.— under-shirts 
next the skin, fringed about the legs and reaching to the knees; Kali 
or Keli, in Egyptian, meaning, according to Jablonsky, the knee or 
leg. Modern travellers inform us that in Egypt dress has under- 
gone little change. According to Creuzer the κιθῶνες are now 
called milayeh, and the εἵματα cipivea are the Arabian barnouses. 
B. Cf. i. 195, a., ii. 37, ὁ. 

ὃ. ᾿Ορφικοῖσε . . . . Πυθαγορείοισι---ΟἿ, ii. 49, 50, a. ὃ., 55, α.. &c., 
illustrating the connexion between the Egyptian and the Gk 
Sacred Rites and Mysteries, and the derivation of the latter from 
the former; at least as far as regards the more ancient Gk doc- 
trines. On the origin of the Gk mythology and its connexion with 
the Egyptian, cf. Thirlw. i. c. vi. p. 185—192: on the Pythagorean 
doctrines, ii. c. xii. p. 141, seqq., and cf. E. Hist. of Gr. ch. iii., 
Oriental Sources of Gk Mythology. 

C. οὐδὲ... ὅσιον ἐστι κι τ΄ λ. CE the reference in ii. 37, ¢., to 
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H. Plutarch, de Isid. et Osi. p. 352, gives the reason of this: viz. 
that wool being produced from an animal, was considered as im- 
pure, and therefore unfit for the pure; hence it was not worn in the 
temples ; while from flax, the production of the immortal earth, a 
garment thin and pure was made, unstained with the filth of 
animal contact. B. 

Cu. LXXXII.—a. Kai τάδε ἄλλα, peic re καὶ «.r.4.—And these 
things besides have been invented by the Egyptians, viz. to whtch of the 
gods each day and month belongs, and how, according to what day each 
as born on, with what fortune he shall meet, &c., i. 6. they have in- 
vented the consecration of the several days and months, and the 
science of calculating fortunes according to the birthday. Cf. H. 

ch. ii. p. 343, seqq. : “ The construction of a correct calendar 
must have been of the greatest importance in a country dependent 
upon the periodical overflow of the Nile, where it was of consequence 
to know the exact epochs at which this would take place, in order 
to prepare for it beforehand; and where in general the business of 
-agriculture turned upon the knowledge of the seasons and the cor- 
rect determination of the year and its parts. It was the foundation 
of husbandry, and, with that, of political civilization and the do- 
minion of the priest caste, who bestowed extraordinary assiduity 
upon it,” &c. ἄς. 

ὃ. ὁτέοισι ἐγκυρήσει, with what chances he shall meet, i. e. what his 
future fortune shall be. In the following sentence of ἐν ποιήσει 
γϑρο those who have been occupied in, who have practised poetry. 

. Cf Jelf, § 622, 3, 5. Ἐν Causal. Situation external or in- 
ternal—circumstances—feelings, in which a person is, or is caught 
or detained, whereby he is, as it were, surrounded. Cf. vi. 37, a. 
On the influence of astrology and astronomy in Egypt, see ἢ. ὦ. /. 


ch. ii. p. 341. 

Cu. ὮΧΧΧΠΙ, ἃ. ai γε pavrniai—the modes tn which oracles 
were given. Schw. On the influence in Egypt of the oracles, (the 
strongest band by which rude nations, in the infancy of society, 
can be chained to a certain degree of civilization,) in the formation 
of the earlier states and in strengthening the influence of priest 
caste, cf. H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 359. According to the testimony of 
Hdtus, they were only given by the gods, and only by certain of 
these to whom it was appointed: a regulation by which the priest 
caste kept them more securely in their own hands.” 

Ca. LXXXIV.—a. Ἡ δὲ ἰητρικὴ κιτ.λ. Cf. H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 
345 : “ The medical science of the Egyptians was closely connected 
with astrology, the different parts of the body having reference to 
the astronomical deities, and to each of them a particular member 
was dedicated;—that there should be physicians for particular 
members of the body and for their particular diseases, affords an- 
other proof how rigidly the subdivisions of the castes were kept 
separate,” ὅς. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 169. 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. Θρῆμοι δὲ κ- τ. A.—Embalming was known also 
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to the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans. The reasons for its 
practice in Egypt were chiefly, Ist, Their unwillingness to have 
the body either consumed by fire, which they considered a beast, 
or eaten by worms, cf. iii. 16; 2ndly, Their desire to preserve it, 
from their belief in the transmigration of souls, cf. 1. 123, and 
Diod. i. 91, and from the commonly received idea that if the body 
were kept entire and fresh, the soul would remain the longer near 
it, and be detained from setting out immediately on its unhappy 
wanderings through the earth; 3rdly, That they might retain after 
death, pledges, in the earthly remains of those most dear to them: 
with this idea were connected the annual sacrifices to the dead, the 
worship of the Manes, and the custom of depositing the bod 
either in or near some temple. B. in his 6th Excursus; to whic 
a list of writers on embalmment is annexed. By H., on the other 
hand, embalmment and the care taken in the preparation and safe 
preservation of mummies is considered to have originated from and 
to be connected with the popular belief in a continuance after death, 
@ coarse, sensual kind of notion, and one closely connected with the 
continuance of the body; the identity of which was never laid aside, 
and upon its preservation depended the continuance of existence 
in Hades, or Amenthes, the empire of the lower world. Cf. ii. 67, 
g. The doctrine of the transmigration of souls, H. considers, could 
not possibly have been the popular belief, bearing about it too 
clearly the marks of having been formed according to a scientific 
system, to be considered any other than a philosophical system of 
the priests. H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 359, seqq. Cf. also ch. iv. in E. 
Orient. H. p. 170. Some trace embalmment to the religious creed 
of the country; others view it as a wise expedient, suggested by 
the annual inundation, during the continuance of witch in 80 
many parts of the land sepulture was impossible. Both causes 
perhaps co-operated. Other reasons, such as scarcity of wood for 
uneral piles, are given in art. 19, Zgyptus. Cf. also L. Egypt. 

Ant. i. p. 15, and ii. p. 99, seqq. 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a. of... . κατέαται, cf. i. 199, ὃ. 
δ, τὴν μὲν σπουδαιοτάτην---δ6. rapixevory.— Observe that of each of 
these three ways of embalmment there were further subdivisions, as 
is evident from the mummies that have come down tous. Minutoli 
and Belzoni reckon five methods in all. The expense of the Ist me- 
thod, according to Diod. i. 91, was an Attic talent, 243). 15s., and 
οὐ the 2nd twenty minas, or 81}. 5s. B. Cf. L. Egypt. Ant. ii. p. 

» 866. 

ὃ. τοῦ οὐκ ὕσιον x. r.A.— Lhe name and image of Osiris, doubtless, 
are meant. Cf. ii. 61, 132,170. B. And L. Egypt. Ant. ii. p. 104, 

a. οἱμὲν δὴ ἐκποδὼν. ---- viz. the friends of the deceased, and οἱ δὲ 
ὑπολειπόμενοι are the taricheute or embalmers. οἰκήμασι, the public 
buildings set apart for the purpose of exercising their art, whither 
they carried the corpses. Cf. end of the preceding ch. B. 

6. gdppaxa—consisting of resin, and of aromatic drugs, and other 
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such ingredients; which have been found in the skulls of mummies. 
The Ethiopian stone was probably of that kind which Strabo says 
he found between Syene and Phile, black and very hard. Knives 
of this same stone have been discovered in mummies. 

Sp τὴν κοιλίην πᾶσαν «.r.d.—In this sentence Hdtus refers to 
κοιλίην in two senses, the intestines in the belly, and the belly ttself. 
He says they take out all the bowels; and having cleansed tt, αὐτὴν 
86. τὴν κσιλίην, i. 6. the cavity of the stomach, &c. To this, the cavity 
of the belly, all that is afterwards mentioned of washing with palm- 
wine, &c., belongs, and not to the bowels; for they were not re- 
placed; but, as Borphyry tells us, were put into a chest, and after 
a prayer for the dead man pronounced by one of the embalmers, 
in which all sins of repletion were laid upon the bowels, were cast 
into papal ch ἢ 37 

g- φοινικηΐῳ---οἵ. ii. 37, ὁ. 

h. λέτρῳ. t.¢g. virpy.—Not nitre, but natron, mineral-alkal or 
potash, used in the composition of soap. B. So L. and S. D., soda 
or sa. 

4. ἡμέρας EBdopyxovra.—Some suppose this space refers not only ἡ 
to the number of days the body lay in alkali, but to the whole 
time consumed in the embalmment; and that 30 or 40 days is the 
time during which the body was left in the alkali, as Diodorus 
states; and that the 70 days during which they mourned for the 
patriarch Joseph, refer to the whole time consumed in the cere- 
mony: cf. Gen. 1. 2—4.° The account of Hdtus is, however, clear,. 
and, as far as he informs us, 70 days were appropriated to the 
alkalization alone; longer was not permitted, Jest the more solid 
portions of the body should be dissolved. B. . 

J- τῷ κόμμι--- σωπι-αταδῖο; produced from the Egyptian thorn or 
acacia; by some supposed the same with the Mimosa Nilotica of 
Linnews. Cf. Pococke i. p. 69. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. τὴν coiwriny—the belly, not its contents. 
ἐπιλαβόντες τὸ κλύσμα «.1.d.—preventing the injection from returning 


Ca. LXXXVIII.—a. cupyaiy.—Some think this purgatorial 
&quor the juice of the horse-radish, ii. 125; others, salt and water. 
According to Creuzer, either the juice of aloes, or aloes in water. 
—Creuzer, after a comparison of the different authorities, concludes 
that these taricheute belonged to the class Pastophori, the lowest 
order of priests. B. 

Cu. XC.—a. ἢ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ... . τεθνηὺς x.r.d.—A similar belief 
prevails among the Hindoos of the peculiar blessedness of those 

rowned in the Ganges. H. alludes to this in enumerating the 
resemblances of the external worship of the Egyptians and Indians. 
Cf. H. Ind. ch. ii. p. 306. 

ὃ. ἱρέες ... . τοῦ NeiAov.— There is scarcely'a single Egyptian 
deity, who does not bear some relation to agriculture, and the de- 
sire on the part of the first founders of the Egyptian states for its 
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promotion. The sun, moon, earth, and Nile, which, as so many 
various parts and powers of nature, became, under the veil of divers 
symbols, objects of worship, became so scarcely at all on their 
own account, but only so far as they promoted increase and fruit- 
fulness. Osiris is a representation of the Nile, when he steps forth 
and manures the earth; in like manner the representation of the 
sun, so far as he returns yearly to bring back fecundity to the 
land; and becomes thus, in general, the symbol of civilization, so 
far as it is founded upon agriculture.” H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 342. 
Cf. also ii. 41, a. 

_ Cu. XCI.—a. Χέμμις, on the E. bank of the Nile, in the Thebais, 
or Upper Egypt; by the Gks called Panopolis, from the worship 
there paid to Pan. Ruins of it are to be seen at Ekhmim. Smith's 
C. D. and Wess. 

ὃ. Περσέος x. τ. λ.--“ The exploits of Perseus and Bellerophon are 
laid out of Greece, in the East,—he (Perseus) is carried along the 
coasts of Syria to Egypt, where Hdtus heard of him from the priests, 
and into the unknown lands of the south. There can be no doubt 
᾿ that these fables owed many of their leading features to the Argive 
colonies which were planted at a later period in Rhodes, and on 
the S. W. coast of Asia. But still it is not improbable that the 
connexion implied by them between Argolis and the nearest parts 
of Asia, may not be wholly without foundation.” Thirlw. i. p. 125. 
Creuzer, Symbol. vol. i., thinks that the legend of Perseus refers to 
astronomical and physical phenomena—that the hero is no other 
than the Egyptian Hercules, Horus, or the sun, cf. ii. 42, e., whose 
advent brings fertility and prosperity, εὐθην. ἅπασ. Aty., who con- 

uers all that opposes him; the solar influence overcoming moisture, 

ogs, vapours; and, rejoicing like a giant to run his course, com- 
letes in spite of them his annual revolution—who, transferred to 
reek mythology, is the Hercules of the 12 labours, the founder 
of the Olympic games, as he here is of those in Chemmis. Cf. also 
E. Hist. of Gr. ch. v. p. 81, Legend of Heracles. 

6. διὰ πάσης ἀγωνίης ἔχοντα---ἃ gymnastic contest, including every 
kend of exercise. Schw. 

a. χλαίνας καὶ déppara.— Both, as well as cattle, mentioned as 

rizes in the Gk games. Cf. Pind. Ol. ix. 146, Nem. x. 82, and 

om. Il. xxii. 159, and Schol. 

6. caréBacvoy—Cf. i. 90, a. . 

Cu. XCII.—a. oi—év τοῖσι ἕλεσι---- ΑΒ formerly the whole of Lower 
Egypt was a marsh, so, even in after-ages, though much raised by 
the deposit of the river, it still continued in very great measure 
fenny; so that we have frequent mention of the marshes of 
Besides this general appellation, τὸ ἕλος was peculiarly applied to ᾿ 
the region between the Bolbitine and Sebennytic branches of the 
river, and of this part Hdtus here means to speak. Its inhabitants 
followed a pastoral life, perhaps not being of the Egyptian stock, 
but of the Arabian or Libyan, and in mode of living resembling 
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the nomad tribes; whence they were hated and despised by the 
rest of the Egyptians, who devoted themselves to agriculture, and 
from whom they must be carefully distinguished. "Fhose dwelling 
above the marshes are the same as those who, he elsewhere says) 
inhabit the part of Egypt that is sowed. B. Cf. ii. 77, a., and the 
ref. to H., who enlarges on the fact, that “it was not so much the 
keeping of cattle—which in fact was equally indispensable with 
agriculture—as the nomad isfe of the neatherds, to which caste be- 
longed those tribes who dwelt in the marshy plains of the Delta, 
that was an abomination to the Egyptians, Gen. xlvi. 34, and: 

rectly opposed to the views and policy of the ruling priest caste, 
who carefully strove to nourish the hate and scorn in which they 
were at all times held.” Cf. ii. 100, 5., on the sway of the Shep- 
herd Kings in Egypt, and ii. 128, a. 

b. πρὸς εὐτελείην τῶν ocriwy—ad victus facilitatem. B. 

δ. λωτόν. Of the two kinds of lotus here mentioned, (on an- 
other kind, cf. ii. 96, iv. 177,) the Ist is the Nymphea lotus of Lin- 
neeus, with a white flower, and an esculent round root, like that of 
the potato ; the second, Nymphen nelumbo, or Nelumbium speciosum, 
“with a pinkish flower, whose capsule contains esculent seeds.” 
The first is still found in great abundance in Lower Egypt, near 
Damietta, and is used as food; the latter species appears extinct 
in Egypt, though plentiful in India. Schw. Savary (letter 1) 
says, “ The calix of the lotus blows like a large tulip, with a sweet 
smell like that of a lily; it is found plentifully on the sides of lakes 
and in the rivulets near Damietta, which are covered with this 
majestic flower, that rises upwards of two feet above the water.” 
A detailed account is given in H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 448, seqq- 

d. κάλυκι---τιοῖ a cule, but a separate stalk or stem. H. U. ἰ. 

6. τὴν δὲ BiBAo»—the plant from which the papyrus was made, 

y 80 called itself. The part which ἐς ἄλλο re τράπουσι, was 
employed as well for writing on as for manufacturing sails, mats, 
garments, bed-coverings, cor ,&c. B. Cf. also ii. 100, ἐκ βύβ- 
Aov—from a roll of papyrus, and on the peridd when it came into 
use among the Greeks, v. 58,c. On the Papyrus plant, see more 
in Heeren, ἢ J. ch. iv. p. 449, seqq. 

. ἐν κλιβάνῳ dragavii—in a red-hot stew-pot. κλίβανος, some kind 
of pot or pan, probably with a cover to keep in the heat.—Cf. H. 
Egypt. ch. iv. p. 448. 

g. ζῶσι. . . . ἰχθύων potvwy.—This appears to speak the non-Egyp- 
tian origin of the inhabitants of the marshes, (cf. ii. 92, a.,) any how, 
their half-barbarian method of life; for, as H. observes, speaking 
of the Ethiopian Icthyophagi, it is a remark that applies to the 
whole history of the human race, that the nations subsisting on 
fish are the very lowest in the scale of civilization. Cf. i. 200, a., 
and the ref. to H. Egypt. in ii. 77, d. 

Cu. XCIII.—a. τῶν γὰρ dav... .xéyypwv.—The construction 
here given by Schw., who makes the gen. τῶν ὠῶν depend on τῶν 
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κέγχρων, taking the two together as the gratns or spawn of the eggs, 
i.e. the eggs themselves, does not appear so good as Scheefer’s, quoted 
in B., nam ex ovis excernunt cenchros, quos dicimus, neque hos con- 
fertos, οὐκ ἀθρόους, sed paucos singulis vicibus: for from their eggs 
they shed grains of spawn, i.e. balls or small masses of spawn of the 
shape and size of grains, by a few at a time. 

ἄμ. XCIV.—a. οἱ περὶ τὰ ἕλεα. Cf. ii, 92, a. 

b. κίκι. A kind of sesamum. H. ὦ. 1. The castor-berry. S. and L. Ὁ. 
Cs οἱ μὲν κόψαντες .. . dripovor—some press the orl out of the grains 
by bruising them, others parch tt first and then boul tt. 

Cu. XCV.—a. ἀμφίβληστρον.---- ϑ ἢ nets to keep off gnats, &c. 
were known to the Gks and Latins, who called them conopea, 
κωνωπεῖα. Cf. Brunck’s Analecta, iii. p. 92, and Juvenal Sat. vi. 
80, Ut testudineo, &c. They are still used by the Egyptians, and 
are made of muslin or gauze. B. Of a similar nature are the 
mosquito curtains used in Italy, the East, &c. Cf. Conopeum, 
Smith’s D. of A. τῆς ἡμέρης---ὃν day. τὴν δὲ vinra—throughout. 
the night. Cf. Jelf, § 606, obs. 2. The gen., accus., and dat. are 
all used to express relations of time, and they differ as follows: the 
time is represented by the gen. as the antecedent condition of the 
action: by the dat. as the space wherein the action took place ; while 
the accus. expresses the duration of the actin. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. dxavOnc—probably the Mimosa Nilotica of Lin- 
neeus, one of the kinds of acacia. B. On the Egyptian boats, 
internal navigation, λαμπρὸς dyepoc—the north winds which pre- 
vail during certain periods of the year, and render the navigation 
against the stream easy,—and commerce, cf. H. Egypt. ch. iv. p: 
456, seqq. 

b. τῷ Τὺ nvaiy λωτῷ---ἰῃς lotus-tree of Cyrene and Libya, the 
Rhamnus lotus of Linneus; whence the lotophagi received their 
name ; cf. iv. 177, 6.; not to be confounded with the lotus of ii. 92, 
c. B. 
δι κόμμι---ΟἾἾ ii. 86, 2. 

a. ταῦτα---οὐ dbvarrat,—exception to the rule that a neuter plur. 
subject is joined with a singular verb; when, as here, the neuter 
plural does not express living objects, but the personality or plu- 
rality of the parts to be signified. Cf. Thucyd. 1. 126, ἐπειδὴ ἐπῆλ- 
Boy Ὀλύμπια---ἔδο Olympic (not festival but) games. Jelf, § 385, ὃ. 
ἀνά τὸν mérapov—up the river. Jelf, § 624, 1,4@. θύρῃ, a door- 
shaped raft, or float. 

H. XCVII.—a. ἐμφερέες . . . νήσοισι.---ΟἹἴ, Diod. i. 36, and Isaiah 
xix. 5, where, from its vast overflow, the Nile is called the sea. B. 

ὃ, Navepdriuc—Cf. ii. 178, a. 179. 

6. αὐτὰς τὰς wupapidac.—“ The pyramids which are denominated 
from Gizeh, are always intended by the pyramids, and Hdtus men- 
tions no others.” R. p. 496. 

Cu. XCVIII.—a. τοῦ αἰεὶ βασιλεύοντος -- of the reigning monarch. 
So Aischyl. P. V.937. τὸν κρατοῦντ᾽ ἀεί sovereign for the time 
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being. Cf. ix. 102, ὦ. The Satrap of Egypt is intended, who, from his 
power, almost that of an independent monarch, might be not inaptly 
termed a king, cf. 11,149, 5 Such at the present day is the power of 
the Turkish Pasha. Of this the strongest instance has been given in 
our time by the present revolt and actual independence of the Pasha 
of this very country. The setting aside of this city Anthylla, su 
posed by L. to be the same as Gyneecopolis in Lower Egypt, for the 
expenses of the Satrap’s wife, further illustrates the regal powers 
of those great officers, and the magnificence of their courts. On 
the refractory conduct and frequent revolts of the powerful Satraps 
—one of the causes of the internal decomposition of the Persian 
empire—cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 228, seqq., 272, 274; and on. the 
allotment of districts, cities, and villages to favoured individuals 
and their female relatives, p. 267, seqq. Cf. also on the Persian 
conquest of Egypt and its effects, H. Egypt. ch. v. p. 466. 

Cu. XCIX.—a. Αἰγυπτίους . . . λόγους ἐρέων. The opinion of H., 
Egypt. ch. iii. p. 367, seqq., appears on this point highly probable, 
viz. that all that is related by Hdtus on Egyptian history was de- 
rived principally from the priests of Memphis, whom he particu- 
larly consulted, cf. ii. 3, δ. ; but that Diodorus has followed the 
priests of Thebes, and Manetho those of Heliopolis. Hence the 

iscrepancies in these writers, in their several enumerations of the 
Egyptian monarchs. Cf. Hist. of Gr. Lit., Herodotus, p. 251. 

. Miva—Cf. ii. 2, a. 4,c. On the sources and the value of the 
sources we have of ancient Egyptian history, read particularly E. 
Orient. H. ch. iii., and Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. and R. Geogr. 4gyptus, 
Pharaonic Era.—In Appendix iii. of H. Egypt. a comparison is 

iven of the Egyptian kings, as given by Hdtus, Diodorus, and 

anetho, with some very valuable remarks on the subject: cf. 
also the Fragments of the History of Thebes, in the same vol., p. 
419, seqq. 

6. ἀπογεφυρῶσαι κ. r.X.—Tégupa, cf. Schneider’s Lexicon, not only 

a bridge, but also an embankment, or mound, in Iliad v. 89; and 

ὕν, not only to join by a bridge, but also to block up with an 
embankment, ef, Il. xxi. 245. So Pind. Nem. vi. 67, the isthmus 
πόντου γίφυραν ; and in Isth. iv. 34, γέφυραν ποντιάδα : so that here 
it may mean that by raising embankments he separated Memphis 
(from the Nile), and rendered it safe from inundation. Schw. and 
B. InS. and L. D. it is translated, furnished with dykes, E. Orient. 
H., ch. ii. p. 52, follows the sense of embankment. ; 

d. τὸν worapoy ... ἀπὸ Μέμφιος. . . . οὐρέων piey.— It ap- 
pears,” aye Re p. 497, “that Memf or Menou F which is rather a 

sition than a village, (cf. Jer. xlvi. 19, Noph shall be waste and 

esolate without an inhabitant,) is the site of Memphis, a name 
which signifies of good things. Jablonsky. In Scripture ἀρὰ 
or Noph. Cf. Isa. xix. 13, and E. Orient. H. ch. ii. Ρ. ὅ2. The 
name is supposed by Wilkinson to be derived from Me-n-nofri, 
the abode of good men. On the ancient course of the Nile alluded 
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to in the text, R. says, p. 500, “ From this description, a part of 
which however is obscure, together with the description of the 
ground in Dr. Pococke, and the aid of our own observation on 
other capital rivers, it appears very clearly that the Nile in ancient 
times ran through the plain of the mummies near Sakkara; and 
thence along the foot of the rising ground on which the pyramids 
of Gizeh stand, and finally in the line of the canal of Beheira, 
into the bay of Abukir or Canopus.” A chart of the present and 
ancient course of the Nile is given in R. p. 494, and extracts from 
various travellers on the ruins of Memphis, p. 497—499. Cf. also 
the interesting extract from Russell’s Egypt in Class. Dict., Mem- 

8. Though Psammitichus and his successor usually lived at 
Sais, ii. 152, yet Memphis was always considered as the capital of 
Egypt, cf. H. Egypt. ch. v. p. 469, and appears in that character 
at the Persian conquest, iii. 11, 13, 91, e., at the time of Hdtus’ 
visit to Egypt, ii. 3, 6., and even under the Ptolemies, as is shown 
by the inscription at Rosetta.—See further, on the tradition of the 
ehange of the course of the Nile, H. Egypt, ch. 1. p. 298. 

6. μέσον τών otpiuyv—in the midst between, equt-distant from, the 
mts of Arabia and Libya. B. 

Sf. ὃς ἅπεργμένος pia—which flows, excluded from tts old course, 
viz. in a different direction. See the map in R. p. 494. πόλι» .---ἥτις͵ 
this city (the same, I say) that ts now called, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 816, 6, 
Remarks on the Relative Pronoun. ὅστις throws an emphasis on the 
substantive to which it refers, introducing an especial attribute 
belonging to the nature of the object, its real and peculiar pro- 
perty, or differentia, while ὅς expresses merely an accidental pro- 
perty, which may be assigned to other objects. Cf. ii. 151, a, 

5. τοῦ Ἡφαίστου τὸ ἱρὺν x.r.d.—See more in ii. 101, 108, 110, 
121, 136. Later monarchs added to what Menes had begun: 
Meeris built the northern portico of it, Rhampsinitus the western, 
Asychis that on the east, which was the most magnificent, and 
Psammitichus that on the south. On the colossus erected before 
this temple by Amasis, cf. ii. 176. The ruins of this most splendid 
structure are yet to be found near the village Mit-Rahinekh. The 
Hephestus or Vulcan of Hdtus, is the Egyptian Phtha. See 
Creuz. Symb. i. p. 329. B. On this deity, PAtha, cf. article 12, 
Theology, Zgyptus, Class. Dict.: “The second Demiurgus, the 

d of fire and life, was Phtha; who came forth from the of 
the world, cf. ii. 42, c., which Kneph had formed. Phtha is 
organizer, artisan of the world, who executes his work with ac- 
curacy and truth; the power of fire, which bears so important a 
part in the production of things, and favours their increase and 
development.” Cf. also E. Orient. Hist. ch. iv. p. 195. 

Cu. C.—a. ἐκ βύβλου---ΟἿ. 11. 92, e. 

ὃ. ἄλλων βασιλέων τριηκοσίων κ. τ. λ.--- ΤῊ following is extracted 
from article 10, History, Aigyptus: “From the time of Menes to 
that of Mosris, Hdtus leaves us entirely in the dark; stating merely 
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that the priests enumerated between them 330 kings. Diodorus, i. 
45, counts'an interval of 1400 years between Menes and Busiris, 
8 kings named Busiris, and makes the 8th successor of the last 
of these, by name Uchoreus, the founder of Memphis. From 
Uchoreus to Mceris he reckons 12 generations. Manetho, on the 
other hand, reckons between Menes and the time at which we 
may consider his history as authentic, 16 dynasties, which include 
3000 years. Cf. also the ref. to H. in ii. 99, ὁ. But whatever 
opinion we may form relative to these obscure and conflictin 
statements, whether we regard these dynasties as collateral and 
contemporary reigns, or as belonging merely to the fabulous periods 
of Egyptian history, the following particulars may be regarded as 
correct. Egypt during this interval had undergone numerous 
revolutions; had detached itself from Ethiopia; the government, 
wrested from the priestly caste, had passed into the hands of the 
military caste; Thebes, under a line probably of native princes, 
had commenced her career of conquests; Memphis had been 
founded, already, no doubt, other cities had arisen in Middle 
and Lower Egypt. On a sudden, in the time of a king, called by 
Manetho, Timaus, but who does not appear among the names in 
his list of dynasties, a race of strangers entered from the East into 
Eeyrt. Every thing yielded to these fierce invaders, who, having 
n Memphis, and fortified Avaris, or Abaris, afterwards Pelu- 
sium, organized a species of government, gave themselves kin 
and, according to certain traditions, founded On, the city of the 
Sun, Heliopolis, to the east of the apex of the Delta. More than 
2 centuries passed under the dominion of this race, commonly 
called the Shepherd-Race, their dynasty that of Hyksos, or Shep- 
-Kings. Their sway is said by Manetho to have been unjust 
and tyrannical, and their treatment of the native inhabitants, bar- 
barous. Their conquest of Egypt dates Β. c. 2082, and their 
dynasty ruled at Memphis 260 years, under 6 monarchs. Thebes, 
however, formed a powerful league against them, and under two 
warlike princes drove them from Egypt, and shut them up in 
Avaris or Abaris, whence they at last departed under capitulation. 
Even however after the expulsion of the Hyksos, Lower Egypt 
seems to be divided among communities of different origin, some 
of whom had formed petty states, while others, pastoral tribes, like 
the Israelites, fed in this quarter numerous flocks. Cf. ii. 92, a. g-, 
77,a. The kings of Thebes, however, taught by experience, dis- 
trusted such dangerous neighbours. Once masters of Memphis, 
which they defended . against the inundations of the Nile, and the 
incursions of the nomades, by vast and splendid works, they be- 
gan to conquer the states of the Delta; and after vain efforts to 
turn away these toral communities from the life they pursued, 
by making them build cities, took the bold resolution of embracing 
all in one vast proscription of the impure, i. e. of those who 
refused submission to the sacerdotal behests. Hence the com- 
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plaints of the Hebrew race, and their consequent departure from 
the land; hence, the Grecian traditions of the departure of Cadmus 
and Danaus for other lands.” Cf. ii. 4, 6., and Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. 
and R. Geog., The Middle Monarchy, where much the same ac- 
count is given of the Hyksos, (a nomadic Arab horde,) and the 
very interesting ch. iii. in KE. Orient. H. p. 80—83. 

c. Nirwxptc.—* A long succession of queens, under the title of 
Candace, reigned over Ethiopia in Meroe—bas-reliefs of the queens 
as conquerors and heroines are found at Naga, near Shendy, which 
is close to the site of the ancient Meroe—Hdtus mentions a Nito- 
cris among the ancient queens of Ethiopia, who ruled over Egypt.” 
H. Ethiop. ch. ii. p. 205. 

ἃ. καινοῦν τῷ λόγῳ---ἰ. 6. she pretended she was going to consecrate 
tt. Cf. also i. 164, οἴκημα ἕν xarippoa, and viii. 114. Schw-. 

6. prvar.... wrésov—Ctesias, fragg. Persic. c. 47, 50, 51, men- 
tions that among the Persians criminals were sometimes condemned 
to a similar death to that whieh Nitocris inflicted on herself. W. 

Cu. CI.—a. οὐ γὰρ ἔλεγον---Οἴ, Jelf, § 786, obs. 6, quoted in ix. 
109, 6. κατ᾽ οὐδὲν εἶναι λαμπρότητος, 1. 6. ἐν οὐδενὶ, OF Kar’ οὐδὲν, 
λαμπροὺς εἶναι. Gaisf. These 330 kings, who left no monuments 
behind them, are undoubtedly the first 17 dynasties of Manetho. 
See H. Egypt. Append. xii. ὦ. ὦ. in ii. 99,6. See also H. Egypt. 
Pref. p. 281, on the inference to be drawn from the passage in tl 
text, viz. that the ancient history of the Egyptians nd the deeds 
of their kings as related by Hdtus, and by him collected from the 
mouths of the Egyptians, is undoubtedly an hieroglyphic history 
᾿ merely assumed from public monuments ;—which appears from the 
fact, that, beyond the names of these 330 kings off the papyrus 
roll, they could relate nothing, because they left no monuments 
behind. Cf. also Zgyptus, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Geog., The 
Old Monarchy. 

δ Μοίριος On his date, cf. ii. 13, b., and ref. in 100, 6. Cf. also 
. 4. p. 409. 

ἃ. τοῦ Ἡφαίστου. .. . προπύλαια —Cf. ii. 99, g.— The remaining 
monuments of this monarch’s reign, are, the pilaster and granite 
halls of Karnak, several temples in Nubia, the great Sphinx of the 
Pyramids, and the colossal obelisk now in front of the church of St. 
x ohn Lateran, at Rome.” Americ. Quart. Rev. in Agyptus, Class. 

ict. 

d. ὕστερον δηλώσω —Cf. 11. 149. 

Cu. CIl.—a. Seoworpic—Cf. ii. 100, 6. “There is no date, per- 
haps, in the whole range of profane chronology, more disputed 
than that of the age of Sesostris. Various epochs have been 
assigned; the extremes differing nearly 600 years.” Dr. Hales, 
quoted in E. Orient. H., Chronology, where Sesostris is dated 
1618 8. c., but by Dr. Hales 1308 B.c. See the discussion on 
Sesostris in that work, (E. Orient. H.,) p. 90—99. The following 
is extracted from Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Sesosérss. 
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‘‘ Sesostris (Sicworpic), or, as Diodorus calls him, Sesoosis (Σεσόωσις), 
was the name given by the Greeks to the great king of Egypt, who 
is called in Manetho and on the monuments Ramses or Ramesses. 
Not only do Manetho and the monuments prove that Sesostris is 
the same as Ramses, but it is evident from Tacitus, (Ann. ii. 59,) 
that the Egyptian priests themselves identified Ramses with Se- 
sostris, in the account which they gave to Germanicus of the vic- 
tories of their great monarch. Ramses is a name common to 
several kings of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties; 
but Sesostris must be identified with Ramses, third king of the 
nineteenth dynasty, the son of Seti, and the father of Menephthah, 
according to the restoration of the lists of Manetho by Bunsen. 
This king is frequently called Ramses II., or Ramses the Great, 
to distinguish him from Ramses, the first king of the nineteenth 
dynasty. It was under the kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties that Egypt obtained her greatest splendour, and of these 
monarchs, - Ramses-Sesostris obtained the most celebrity. Al- 
though the Egyptian priests evidently exaggerated the exploits 
of Ramses-Sesostris, and probably attributed to him the achieve- 
ments of many successive monarchs, yet it is evident, from the 
numerous monuments bearing his name still extant in Egypt, that 
he was a .warrior, and had extended his conquests far beyond 
the boundaries of Egypt. His conquest of Ethiopia is attested by 
his numerous monuments found in that country, and memorials of 
him still exist throughout the whole of Egypt, from the mouth of 
the Nile to the south of Nubia. In the remains of his palace- 
temple at Thebes we see his victories and conquests represented on 
the walls, and we can still trace there some of the nations of Africa 
and Asia whom he subdued. We have, moreover, another striking 
corroboration of the Asiatic conquests of this monarch, as well as 
of the trustworthiness of that prince of travellers, Herodotus. The 
latter writer relates, that most of the stelae which Sesostris set up 
in the countries he conquered, were no longer extant in his time, 
but that he had himeelf seen those in Palestine of Syria with the 
inscriptions upon them. He also adds that he had seen in Ionia, 
two figures (τόποι) of the same king, cut in the rock; one on the 
road from Ephesus to Phoceea, and another on the road from Sardis 
to Smyrna. Now it so happens that one of the stelae, which - 
Herodotus saw im Syria, has been discovered in modern times on 
the side of the road leading to Beirut, (the ancient Berytus,) near 
the mouth of the river Lycus; and though the hieroglyphics are 
much eflaced, we can still decipher the name of Ramses. The 
monument, too, which Herodotus saw on the road from Sardis to 
Smyrna, has likewise been discovered near Nymphi, the ancient 
Nympheum; and although some modern critics maintain, that 
the latter is a Scythian monument, we can hardly believe that 
Herodotus could have been mistaken in the point. (Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 98; 
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Lepsius, in Anal. dell. Instit. di Corrisp. Archeol. vol. x. p. 12; 
Classical Museum, vol. i. pp. 82, 231, where a drawing is given of 
the monument near Nymphi.) The name of Sesostris 1s not found 
on monuments, and it was probably a popular surname given to 
the great hero of the nineteenth dynasty, and borrowed from 
Sesostris, one of the renowned kings of the twelfth dynasty, or 
rhaps from Sesoothus, a king of the third dynasty. It appears 
om Manetho, that Ramses-Sesostris was aiso called Sethosis, 
which Bunsen maintains ought to be read Se-sothis, and that its 
meaning is, the son of Sethos or Seti. (Bunsen, Zpyptens Stelle 
in der Weltgeschichte, vol. iii. pp. 97—114.)” * t Sesostris, 
or Ramesses the Great, the conqueror of Ethiopia, is not to be 
considered a mere creature of the imagination, but historically a 
monarch of Egypt, is so obvious as to render it almost unn 
to mention it—the name of no Pharaoh appears so often upon the 
Egyptian monuments, or with so much splendour, as the name 
and title of Ramesses the Great. ‘ Beloved and confirmed of 
Ammon,—Son of the God of the sun,—ruler of the obedient people.’ 
ure the titles here frequently bestowed upon him.” H. gee the 
very interesting account of his expeditions, conquests, and mar- 
vellous monuments, in H. Egypt. ch. iii. p. 426, seqq. Cf. also H. 
Ethiop. ch. ii. p. 215. “ He cannot be placed later B. Cc. 1500.” 

ὃ. πλοίοισι μακροῖσι --- Cf. i. 2, 6., and on 'Ἔρυθ. θάλασσαν, the 
Arabian Gulf and Indian Sea,i. 1, 6. H. ἐ. 2. p. 428. 

Cu. CIII.—a. dwodacdpevoc—Cf. i. 146, ὃ. φαίνονται .... αἱ 
στῆλαι, cf. Ὦ. p. 45. 

Cu. CIV.—a. φαίνονται... . . Αἰγύπτιοι.----Η. Pers. ch. ii. p. 219, 
considers that these were Egyptians transplanted either by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or some other Asiatic monarch, into Colchis; in the 
same manner that we know other nations were treated, whom 
Hdtus hence calls ἀνασπαστοὶ. Cf. iii. 93, iv. 204, v. 12, vi. 20. B. 
And vi. 3, where a story is forged by Histizeus that Darius medi- 
tated transplanting the [onians to Phoenicia. The instance of the 
Jews is well known: cf. 2 Kings xviii. 32. Cf. also i. 155, d., and 
R. p. 269. Ritter, however, Vorhalle, 35, quoted under -Colchis, 
Class. Dict., employs strong arguments to prove that the Colchians 
were a colony from India. The country of Colchis was bounded 
on the W. by the Euxine, on the N. by the Caucasus, on the E. 
by Iberia, (the modern Georgta,) on the S. and S. W. the bound- 
- aries were somewhat indefinite, and were often considered to ex- 
tend as far as Trapezus (Zrebszond). Smith’s C. D. 

ὃ. εἰρόμην dudorépove.—This shows Hdtus visited Colchis; pro- 
bable also from iv. 86.—See D. p. 45, on Hdtus’ Travels out of 
Greece. 

ὁ. περιτάμνονται x.t-r.—Cf. ii. 87, α«. In reference to the ob- 
servation just above, that “the Egyptians are a black race with 
woolly hair,” H. Egypt. ch. i. p. , 8eqq., observes that these 
assertions must be limited; first, that it applies only to the great 
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body of the people, and not to the upper classes; and secondly, 

t the expression does not exactly signify a complete black, but 
rather a dark brown, and hair rather curly than woolly. Cf. E. 
Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 63. 

Gd. Σύροι οἱ κι τ. λ. Σύριοι δὲ οἱ κατιλ. Cf. i. 72, a. The Ther- 
modon, the Zhermeh in Cappadocia. The Parthenius, the Chats- 
Su x Bartan-Su, separates Paphlagonia from Bithynia, Smith’s 

wap Αἰγυπτίων pep., have learnt from tians. ἸΙαρά. 
Causal. ‘The nor thing whence nowledge we hearing, ἄς. 
proceeds. Jelf, § 637, 2. 

46. Mdxpwssc—towards the N. of Armenia, on the coast of the 
Eoxine: afterwards called Sanni. R., p. 282, and iii. 94, c. 

Ca. CV.—a. λίνον μοῦνοι x. r.A.—Cf. i. 195, α. 

b. Σαρδονικὸν--- ΑΒ this word properly refers to the island of Sar- 
dinia, which can hardly be intended in this passage, it ap 
probable, as Schw. notes, that the Gks themselves confounded the 
two, Σαρδονικόν, Sardinian, and Σαρδιανόν or Σαρδιανικόν, Sardtan, 
belonging to Sardis; the linen of which, either manufactured or 
dyed there, was noted throughout Greece. Hence βάμμα Σαρδι- 
evéy, Aristoph. Acharn. 112, Pax, 1174. B. See H. Pers. ch. i. 68. 

Cu. CVI.—a. ἐν Παλαιστίνῃ Zvpig—Though this name included 
the land of Judea, i. 72, a., yet here the maritime coast occupied 
by the Philistines and Pheenicians must be meant; for we can 
hardly believe that Hdtus could have visited the interior without 
leaving us some description of a nation so peculiar as the Jews. 
Cf. ii. 159, ὁ. B. 

ὃ. ἐς Sixasayv—Cf. i. 142, ὃ. 

6. πέμπτης omBapyc—The σπιθαμή, span, half a cubit ; as τρίτον 
ἡμιτάλαντον is two talents and a hay, and ἐβὲδ. ἡμιτάλ. siz talents and 
a half, 20 πέμπτη σπιθαμὴ is four cubits and a half, i.e. 6 ft 9 inches. 
CE i. 50,d. Schw. 

Gd. ὥμοισι sotovipotoe—Cf. Soph. Trach. 1057. Καὶ χερσὶ καὶ νώ- 
rows μοχθήσας ἐγώ (κακά). W. Cf. Η. ὦ. 1. p. 426, seqq., on Sesostris. 

Cu. CVIIL—a. Δάφνγσι κατιλ. Cf. 11. 30, ο. 

Cu. CVITI—a. καὶ τὰς duwpvyac—Cf. H. 7. i. on Sesostris, and 
ii. 102, a2. On his monuments at the temple of Hephestus or 
Phtha, p. 427, and on Hephestus, ii. 99, g. 

ὃ. wlarvripoor—somewhat salt, or brackish. Pococke, i. p. 198, 
says that through Egypt the water of the wells is salt. 

Ca. CIX.—a,. Karavetpa δὲ τὴν ywony—Cf. Diod. i. 54, and H. 
l. 7. on Sesostris, p. 438. 

b. δοκέει. . . . yewperpin edpsOcica—It is plain that this art existed 
prior to the advent of Joseph into Egypt; cf. Gen. xlvii. 20. 
“When Hdtus ascribes the origin of geometry to these mensura- 
tions, it can be hardly understood otherwise than of the mensura- 
tions of the areas of whole townships, though he might derive his 
conjecture from private possessions. These mensurations were 

ubtedly connected with the canal system, for the construction 
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and preservation of which considerable mathematical knowledge 
was required, and upon the good order in which these were main- 
tained, the fruitfulness of the land chiefly depended. An intimate 
connexion between these seems evident, from the canal system and 
the division of districts by measurements being ascribed to the same 
ruler, Sesostris.” H. ὦ. ὦ p. 440. , 

8. πόλον .... yrwpova—both sun-dials: the πόλος, a concare 
sun-dial, the gnomon, a column on a plane surface. B. The latter 
the more simple kind of sun-dial. So also S. and L. Dict., which 
adds that the first was so called from being shaped like the vault of 
heaven (πόλορ), and that the shadow was cast by the sides. Cf. 
Smith’s D. of A. 

Cu. CX.—a. οὗτος .... Αἰθιοπίης Hpte.—Cf. H. Δ 4. p. 428: 
“That he subjugated Ethiopia there can be no doubt; that is, all 
Ethiopia, as well as the most soutlern part of it, or Meroe; for 
part of it was-very early reduced under the sway of the Pharaohs, 
or at Jeast was dependent upon them.” Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 
88, 93. , 

b. Δαρεῖον τὸν ἸΠέρσην---- ΑΒ mention is made no where else, except 
in Aristot. Rhetor. ii. 20 § 3, of Darius’ making a stay in Egypt 
the answer here of the chief-priest was probably made to the 
satrap, and reported to the king. ἱστάναι in the following sentence 
has, like iordyra, a transitive force, and is said of him who sets 
his statue ; herice from the context supply ἀνάθημα or ἀνδριάντα. 6 

6. μὴ οὐκ bwrepBadrA.—tf he did not surpass him, &c. Μὴ ob is used 
with participles after negative propositions, Herod. vi. 106, ii. 110, 
Soph. Cad. fr 12, 221. It is usually rendered by ess; but the 
“Sif” is contained not in μὴ οὐ, but in the participle; and μή, which 
is in this connexion the appropriate negative particle, is only 
strengthened by od. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 609. Cf. also Jelf, § 750. - 

Cu. CXI.—a. &epy—Diodorus, 1. 59, calls this monarch Se- 
sostris, or Sesoosis, a name that was his father’s and which he ~ 
assumed on succeeding to the throne. By Eusebius he is called 
Pharaoh, the name common to all the Egyptian sovereigns, the 
meaning of which is king. W. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 99, and 
H. 0. 2. p. 430. τοῦ ποταμοῦ κατελθόντος---κυματίης ὁ ποταμὸς ἐγεν. 
Cf. Jelf, § 710, α., gen. abs. instead of nominative. We sometimes 
find the gen. absolute, even where we should expect the participle 
to agree with the subject of the verb, or some object thereof. It 
must be observed, that the subject of the gen. absolute js frequently 
supplied from the context. By this construction the notion of 
cause is rather called out. ,͵ 

h. μετὰ δὲ... τυφλωθῆναι. This story took its origin from the 
sacred and almost divine character attributed to the Nile. Cf. ii. 
90, ὁ., ἄς. Β. κάμνοντα τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς. Cf. Jelf, § 579, 1, on the 
particular uses of the equivalent accusative as a means of defining the 
verbal notion, and cf. ὃ 548, c. 

c. ὀβελοὺς δύο λιθίνους. “ One of these obelisks was afterwards 
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carried to Rome by Caligula, and placed on the Vatican in the 
circus of Caligula. It stands at present in front of St. Peter's, 
where it was placed in 1586, and its whole height is about 132 ft, 
and without the base and modern ornaments at top about 83 ft.” 
Smith’s D. of A. Pope Sixtus V. raised the obelisk: the inscri 

tion he placed upon it is an extraordinary one indeed. Obelisks 
were consecrated to the sun, whose rays they were supposed to re- 

t. B. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 177. 

Cu. CXII.—«. Upwria—n. c. 1214, or, according to others, Β. c. 
1189. Chronol. E. Orient. H. Cf. also ch. iii. p. 99. On the 
Proteus of Grecian mythology, cf. Hom. Odyss. iv. 384, and Eurip. 
Helen, 46, referred to by B. τοῦ ‘Hg. x. vor. αν. κειμ.---ἰψίηρ south 
van Hepheasteum. n the gen. of position here, cf. Jelf, § 

ὃ. πε ..... Φοίνικες Τύριοι.---Τ his was an exception to the 
usual custom of the Egyptians in forbidding all foreigners to ap- 
proach their coast; “ but to make up for this, the Phoenicians had 
8 settlement in the capital of Egypt itself; one entire quarter 
of Memphis being inhabited by them: a very evident proof that 
they carried on, by inhabitants of that quarter of the world, a part 
of the primitive caravan trade of Eastern Africa.” H. Pheen. ch. 
ii, p. 313. On their trade with Egypt in cotton-stuffs, and corn, 
and the importation of wine, iii. 5, 6, see ch. iv. p. 361, seqq. See 
also, on the jealousy with which foreigners were regarded in 
Xeypt, H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 458, and article 21, Trade, of Agyptus, 

. Dict. 


. δ. orparéxedoy—an establishment for trade under the protection 
of a sanctuary, though called the camp. Cf. ii. 154, where the 
quarters given by Psammitichus to the Ionians and Carians are so 
called. Similarly Naucratis was given to the Gks by Amasis, ii. 
178. H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 463. 

ἃ. ξείνης 'Agpodirnc—probably identical with Astarte, or another 
Pheenician goddess (?) mentioned in i. 105,c. Her appellation 
ξείνη distinguishes her from the Venus of ii. 41, f H. 2. p p- 461. 

6. ἐπωνύμιον ---ἶ, 4. ἐπώνυμον, 86. τὸ ἱερόν. Cf. Pind. Ol. x. 95. 
Pyth. 1. 58. Schw. 

Ca. CXITI.—a. τὰ περὶ Ἕλένην. This tradition refers to the 
story of Helen in Stesichorus, cf. fragg. Stesich. p. 92, ed. Kleine, 
followed by Euripides, Hel. 25. Cf. also Plato, Polit. ix. 10, p. 586. 
B. Bryant, in his dissertation on the war of Troy, has ingeniously 
shown the difficulties that occur in the computation of Helen’s 
life. Cf. H. N. Coleridge's Introduction to the Study of the Gk 
Classic Poets, p. 163, 169, and read Hist. of Gr. Lit., Homer, p. 50. 

Cu. CXIV.—a. Κανωβικὸν ... . ordpa.—cCf. refs in ii. 10, a. 

b. Ἡρακλέος ip6y.—near the city of Canopus, the suburb of which 
was thence called Heraclium. Cf. Strab. xvii. p. 801. The Her- 
cules worshipped there was probably the Hercules of Thasos and 
Tyre, whose worship the Tyrians, mentioned in the preceding ch., 
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probably introduced, and whose temple they built in this place, a 
spot peculiarly adapted for their mercantile transaetions. B. 

c. ἐπιβάληται στίγματα ipa «. τ. d.—gets stamped upon himself sa- 
cred marks or brands, thereby showing he was dedicated to the 
deity of the temple and initiated in his rites. Perhaps in reference 
to this custom Galat. vi. 17, “I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord,” &c. B. Cf. also vii. 233, a. 

d. Θῶνις. Cf. Hom. Odyss. iv. 228, whence it has been su 
he was a king of Egypt. Diodorus mentions a seaport, Thonis, 
to which he assigns a high antiquity. H. ὦ. ἐ. p. 458. 

Cu. CX V.—a. ἀναπτερώσας abrnyv—alas et addens, i. 6. incitans 
eam. B. Exciting her vehemently. S.and L. D. 

Cu. CXVI.—a. ἐς 3—wherefore, on which account. Schw. So 
also W. would render it in i. 115. 

ὁ. ἐπιμέμνηται δὲ «.r.r. These lines are from I]. vi. 289, and the 
title under which Hdtus has here mentioned the part of the poem 
whence they were taken, though applied in later trmes only to the 
5th book of the Iliad, may very well have been understood by him 
as including part, perhaps the whole, of the 6th also. Other parts 
of the I liad ad similar titles, taken from the subjects they were 
chiefly concerned with: thus the Ist, the wrath of Achilles; the 
llth, the bravery of Agamemnon. So the Necyomanteia of the 
Odyssey, &c. Cf. Lit. of A. Gr., Homer, p. 20. 

c. ἀνεπόδισε éwyrdy—has corrected or contradicted himself. S. and 
L. Ὁ. ἐν Ὀδυσσείῳς. In Odyss. iv. 227, 351. 

ἃ. ἡ Συρίη κατιλ. Cf. i. 72, a. 

Cu. CX VII.—a. δηλοῖ----ἐξ ts plan. 8. and L. Ὁ. Cf. ix. 68, a. 
Jelf, § 359. 

b. Κατὰ ταῦτα κιτιλ. The subject of the Cyprian verses was 
the Trojan war from Helen’s birth. On their author read Cole- 
ridge’s Introd. to the Gk Classic Poets, ch. on the origin and pre- 
servation of the Iliad and Odyssey, p. 50: “ The most celebrated 
of the second race of ἹΡαψῳδοὶ were the Homeride, a name given 
to a school or family of them, which had its head-quarters in the 
island of Chios, and pretended to be the correctest reciters of the 
verses of Homer. Among these was Cynethus, whose fame was 
so great that the Hymn to Apollo was attributed to him, and it 
‘may be suspected that the well-known lines relative to the resi- 
dence and person of Homer, are an instance of the fraud and the 
talent of him, or of some other Chian rhapsode. Certain is it that 
during the age of this second race, a great number of poets flour- 
ished, by whom it is reasonable to believe that much of the cycli- 
cal heroic poetry, now or anciently existing under various names, 
must have been composed. We are told of Arctinus the Milesian, 
author of the Atthiopis; of Lesches the Lesbian, author of the 
little Iliad; of Stasinus the Cyprian, author of the Cyprian verses, 
ἄς. ἃς." On the Cypria of Stasinus, cf. also Miller, Lit. of A. 
Gr. ch. vi. p. 68. 
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Cu. CXVIIT.—a. μὴ μὲν ἔχειν ‘EX.—that tn truth they had not 
Helen. Instead of μήν, the Tonic uses the shortened form μέν. 
μὴ μέν = 3 μήν. Jelf, § 729, 3, b., Mév (confirmativum). 

a. CXX.—a. τῶ λόγῳ τῷ περὶ Ἑλένης λεχθέντι. Cf. i. 113, 2., 
and refs. καὶ ταῦτα psy.—oup:Batydvrw»—especially when mighty ca- 
lameties, through his means, befell, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 697, d., Partectple 


b. τοῦ daipoviov—Cf. i. 32, c. ὅκως---ποιήσωσι. Observe ὅπως joined 
with the conj. of aor. 1, act. (instead of the ind. fut.) contrary to 
Dawes’ Canon. “The difference between these two forms doubt- 
Jessly is, that the fut. ind. represents the proposed end as some- 
thing existing in fature time; the aor. conj. as something of which 
the future realization is only conceived, but without any notion of 
its actually existing.” Read Jelf, § 812, 1. 

Cu. CXXI.—a. ‘Papyvirov—Dated 1124, B.c. in the Oxfd. Tab. 
—On the temple of Hephestus, cf. ii. 99,7. πρὸς βορέω----πρὸς νότον, 
cf. Jelf, § 638, 1.1. Καὶ τὸν (1. 6. ὃν) μὲν----τοῦτον péyv—If μὲν is used 
in adjectival (relative) or adverbial sentences, it is often repeated 
in a following demonstrative sentence, for the sake of emphasis. 
Jelf, § 765, 5. 

b.§ 1. On the story that follows, B., in his 9th Excursus, re- 
marks that nearly the same tale is found in the Gk legend of Aga- 
medes and Trophonius. Cf. Pausan. ix. 37, § 3. Creuzer assigns 
a symbolic meaning to it, considering it to refer to the process of 
agriculture; for, by Trophonius (the same as Hermes χθόνιος, by 
whom the subterranean treasures are brought to light) is meant 
the crop of corn, drawn, as it were, from the inmost recesses of the 
earth. Nor is this done without danger and suffering; he that 
brings forth the hidden store for our use, being supposed himself 
to suffer death in the task. In which, remarks B., the idea is con- ὁ 
tained of the Deity undergoing human ills, that he may confer 
benefits on the human race. Creuz. Symb. ii. p. 379. To this also 
belongs the journey, cf. ch. 122, of Rhampsinitus to the infernal 

ns. 


0. τοῦ τῶν rolywy ... . txav—of which.one wall belonged to, or was 
on, the outside of the palace—fe’ edificare una camera di pretra, della 
quale uno de' muri rifertva alla parta esterna della casa. The Italian 
version, quoted by B. ὡς ἐκείνων mpoopiwy—that with the wteniwon 

dong for them. Causal Gen., cf. Jelf, § 496. 

d. ote ἐς μακρὴν κ. τ΄ \.—paullo post, B. 4. ἃ. and his sons not long 
after applied themselves to the undertaking. axpny used as an adv., 
ὥραν, or some word of the kind, being sup ied. Viger, p. 596, § 2. 
ὡς---τυχεῖν x.r.r. On the Accus. with Infin. in Oratio Oblkgua in- 
stead of the Verbum Finitum, cf. Jelf, § 889, quoted in 1. 24, a. 
Cf. vi. 117, a. 

6. 8 4. cai τῶν φυλάκων .... παρηΐδας.---ΟἿ. 2 Samuel x. 4. W. 

S.§ 5. τὴν xeipa—the hand and arm, cf. also iv. 62, in the same 
sense. W. ὡς--τὴν Ovyaripa,—to the daughter of the king. Ὥς, ad, 
L 
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N 

to, is used by good authors only with persons, or things conceived 
of as persons. It is more common in Attic Greek, though we find 
it as early as Homer. Od. p. 218, ὡς aici τὸν ὁμοῖον dye θεὸς ὡς τὸν 
ὁμοῖον. It is joined with names of towns, used instead of the in- 
habitants thereof. Thucyd. viii. 36, 103. Jelf, § 626. 

9. § 6. ταύτην συνοικίσα. Ut συνοικεῖν matrimonio junctum esse, 
ii. 120, το ita συνοικίζειν filtam in matrimonium dare, nuptum 
dare. B. 

Cu. CXXII.—a. καὶ τὰ piv, νικᾶν αὐτὴν κτλ, Cf. note ὃ. on 
receding ch. The playing at dice with Ceres, and winning and 
osing in turn, signifies, according to Szathmar’s Dissertat. on the 

Pharaohs, experiencing by turns favourable and unfavourable har- 
vests. W. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul appears 
also to have been intended to be conveyed in this fable. . the 
following ch. The golden napkin also was a pledge of the golden 
crop, shortly to rise from the earth, and the weaving the cloak an 
emblem of weaving the web of human life, in which all its chances 
were portrayed. Ἢ 

ὃ. δύο λύκων x. r.A. ‘ The animals of the lower world, the guar- 
dians of Amenthes.” H. cf. ii. 85, a., 67, g. 

Cu. CXXILI.—a. Δήμητρα καὶ Aiovucoy. i. 6. Isis and Osiris. Cf. 
li. 41, a. 42, ¢., and particularly the ref. in the preceding note. 

ὃ. πρῶτοι δὲ καὶ x.r.r. After quoting various opinions as to what 
is here intended to be asserted, B. concludes, probably rightly, that 
Wyttenbach best interprets Hdtus’ meaning, viz. that the Egyptians 
Jirst asserted that the soul, being immortal, passed into all other bodies 
tn turn, and again returned to a human body at the end of 3000 years, 
cf. ii. 148, d., and that therefore the Egyptians were the authors, not 
so much of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, as of the Me- 
tempsychosis. Cf. ii. 85, a., and ref. to H., &c. 

6. τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ εἰσὶν οἱ Ἑλλήνων x. r.4.—Hdtus here probably 
alludes to Pherecydes οὗ Scyros and Pythagoras ; the first of whom 
flourished about Β. c. 600, and was tutor to the latter. W. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. Xéora, Cheops, or Chemmis, s. c. 1082 
Chronol. E. Orient. H. Cf. also ch. iii. p. 78, and ch. iv. p. 181, 
quoted in App. to this vol., Pyramids. ἐλάσαι, cf. v. 50, a. 

ὃ, ἐκ τῶν λιθοτομιέίων κι τ. λ. “The granite or southern district 
extends from Phile to Assouan, and is formed for the most part 
by rocks of Syenite or oriental granite, in which the quarries may 
yet be seen, from which the ancients drew the masses required for 
colossal statues and obelisks. Between Assouan and Esna, the 
ancient Aphroditopolis, is the sand-stone or middle district, which 
supplied slabs for most temples, and beyond it the northern or cal- 
careous district stretches to the southern angle of the Delta. This 
last chain of hills furnished not only the solid part of the pyra- 
mids, but materials for many public buildings long since destroyed, 
because they proved excellent stores of lime and stone for the 
Arabs and other barbarians, who destroyed Egypt for so many 
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centuries.” Article i. Geological Structure, Zgypius. Cf. E. Orient. 
H. ch. i. p. 14. 

6. τῆς ὁδοῦ κατὰ τὴν κιτιλ. This causeway appears, from Nor- 
den and Pococke, to have been kept in repair even till the present 
day, though some of its materials have been changed, being now 
built with free-stone. ‘The stones,” says Pococke, “ for the pyra- 
mid, might be conveyed by the canal that runs about two miles 
nérth of the pyramids, and thence part of the way by this extra- 
ordinary causeway. For at this time there is a causeway from that 
part, extending about 1000 yards in length and 20 feet in breadth, 

wt of hewn stone,” &c. See Pococke, Descrip. of the East, i. 
p: | 

a. τῆς ἐστι παντακῇ x. r.\.—Hence as the πλέθρον = 100 feet, the 
height of the great pyramid, according to Hdtus, is 800 ft, and the 
width ‘of one of its.sides the same. Extraordinary to say, no two 
either of the ancients, or of the modern travellers, who have cal- 
culated or measured its height, agree together; which can only be 
accounted for from its being measured from the level of the sur- 
rounding sand, and this, though its accumulation since the days 
of Hdtus may very well account for his dimensions of it exceeding 
those of any one else, we must necessarily suppose to be of a very 
shifting nature, and thereby to have caused the discrepancy ob- 
servable in the measurements of Le Brun and Niebuhr. These, 
as well as the many others, of Strabo, xvii. p. 1161, Diodorus, i. 
63, Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 12, and of modern travellers, may be 
omitted as only likely to cause confusion. According to the article 
Eyramiies, Class. Dict., “The height of the first, ascribed to 
Cheops, is 477 ft, 40 ft higher than St. Peter’s at Rome, 133 

igher than St. Paul’s in London; and the length of the base is 
ft. This pyramid had been opened and some chambers dis- 
covered in it, but not so low as the base, till Mr. Davison, British 
consul at Algiers, explored it in 1763, and discovered a room be- 
fore unknown, and descended the successive wells to a depth of 
155 ft. Another spacious room under the centre of the pyramid, 
supposed by Mr. Salt to have been the place for containing the 
theca or sarcophagus, though none is now found in it, was discover- 
ed at a later period by Capt. Caviglia; this last room is 20 ft. above 
the level of the Nile, and Hdtus erred in supposing that its waters 
could ever surround the tomb of Cheops.” See further the inter- 
esting article whence this extract is borrowed; which illustrates 
the connexion between Egypt and Hindoostan, on which cf. ii. 
143, g., 164, a. The opinion of H., it should be observed, opposed 
to that of Wilford and others, is that the pyramids were sepulchral 
monuments, raised, in all probability, to preserve the entrances of 
the subterranean burying vaults, prevent their being choked by 
sand, and keep the whole distinct—further, that they belong to the 
most ancient monuments of Egypt, are of Ethiopian origin, 80" 
were built by those 18 Ethiopian Pharaohs, who reigned long ἢ 
L232 
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fore Sesostris, and: are included in the 330 kings whose names were 
read over by the priests. H. Egypt, ch. ii. p. 363 and 318 Cf. 
particularly E. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 78,and ch. iv. p. 177, seqq., quoted 
mn Appendix to this vol, Zhe Pyramids. On the district of the 
pyramids — which stand sometimes singly and sometimes in 
groups on the strip, about 35 miles long, reaching from Ghizeh 
to beyond Meidun—see H. Egypt. chi. i. p. 297: 

Cu. CXXV.—4a. κρώσσας, (pyramidum) quedam eminentue; gra- 
duum formam r tantes, seu, ἀναβαθμοί quos alii βωμέδας dicunt, 
arulas quasi. . Courses, or steps. ὃ. and L. D. 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. τὴν ἐν μέσῳ τῶν rpusv—The three here men- 
tioned are the great ones at Ghizeh, the Ist built. by Cheops, the 
2nd by Chephren, li. 127, and the 3rd by Mycerinus, ii. 134. The 
little one built by Cheops’ daughter, Zoega considers to be the same 
observed’ by Norden and Pococke between the Sphinx and the 
great pyramid. B. 

Cu. CXXVII.—a. Χεφρῆνα---1022, (P 1492,) Β. c., Chronology 
in KE. Orient. H. For the particulars of his pyramid, which waa 
opened by Belzoni, and appears to have been explored. alao in the 
15th century by one of the sovereigns of the Ottoman empire, see 
article Pyramdes, quoted above, and Appendix to this vol., The 
Pyramds, 

ὃ. οὔτε yao—ird yijiv—for neither are there beneath tt any.chambers 
running below ground, Ὑπὸ, with Accus. Local. Extension under 
any object. Jelf, ὃ 639, iii. 1, δ. οὔτε ἐκ τοῦ Νείλου «.7.dX. On 
Hdtus’ error in this point, cf. ii. 124, ἃ. 

c. τὸν πρῶτον ddpov—the first tier, or range, cf. i. 179, e. The 
Ethiopian Stone is the beautiful oriental, or rose-coloured granite 
from_the quarries of Phile, Elephantine, and Syene, cf: ii. Fos, b., 
and KE. Orient. H. ch. 1. p. 14. 

ἃ, τεσσεράκοντα. πόδας ὑποβὰς x. τ. r.—1. 6. he buslé 1¢:-40 ft lower 
than the great pyramid, close by which tt stands. W. Lit. going 40 ft 
lower than the same size, &c. 

Cu. CXXVIII.—a.: τούτους ὑπὸ μίσεος . . . . - ποιμένος Φιλίτιος 
«.r.\.—On the conquest of τ by the Hyksos, or. Shepherd 
Kings, neighbouring nomad hordes of Libyan, Ethiopian, and 
Arabian descent, their establishment of themselves in Lower aad 
Middle Egypt for 260 years— Memphis their capital—hence their 
kings enumerated in the series of Egyptian dynasties—their ex- 
pulsion, after a long struggle, by the rulers of the kgdom of Thebes, 
cf. ii. 100, 6., E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 80-83, H. t. ch. ii. Ρ. 317, 
seqq. That this race were, under the 18 Ethiopian Pharaohs, 11. 124, 
d., the builders of the pyramids, long before the flourishing times of 
Egypt under the Sesostride, is. considered by H. i. ὁ. p. 363: and 
318, no improbable conjecture. See also H: 7. ὦ. p. on the 
contempt in which the caste of. Neatherds—of Arabian or Libyan 
descent-—owing to their nomad life, directly opposed to the views 
and policy of the ruling priest caste,—were held. Cf. ii. 47, ὃ. 
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Cu. CXXIX.—a, Muxepivoy—960, Β. c.,,Chronol. E. Orient. H. 
His name, according to Zoega, signifies trangusi. 

ὃ. rezpvpivoyv—Cf. i. 22, a. 

c. βοῦν ξυλίνην---ΟἿ, the following note. 

Ca. CXXXII.—a,. τύπτωνται. . .. τὸν οὐκ ὀνομαζόμενον θεὸν 
κ- τὰ, -On the verb, cf. ii. 42,4. The deity was doubtless Osiris; 
εἴ. ἢ. 61,6. Creuzer, Comment. on Herod. p. 127, quoted by B., 
discusses the reason of Mycerinus’ having entombed his daughter 
in the image οὗ cow:—“ by this ‘means having, as it were, wedded 
her to Osiris, who assumed the shape of that animal. By so doing 
Mycerinus effected a kind of apotheosis of his daughter, and pro- 
cured divine honours for her. For this reason she was brought 
out once a year, when the lamentation for Osiris was celebrated, 
and to this-refers also the illuminated chamber where the image of 
the cow was kept, and the perfumes,” &c. 

7 Cu. CXXXIII.—a. ἐκ δὲ ταῦ yonornpiov—after that first oracle. 
B. Cf. i. 86, 6. -ἐνηβητήρια éxerndawrara—most agreeable places of 
amusement, B ; 


b. ἵνα οἱ δυώδεκα... - αἱ γύκτες ἡμέραι routpevar—where αἱ νύκτες 
is the nom. absolute ;—the nights being converted into days. Cf. 


vi. 2], ὃ. 
Cn. CXXXIV.—a. Πυραμίδα κ. τ. λ.---Οἡ this, generally called 
the 3rd Pyramid, see Pococke’s Travels, vol. 1. Ὁ. 4 . πολλὸν ἐλάσ- 
ow τοῦ xarpoc—left behind him a pyramid of far less size than his 
father left, = cbr. dred. πολλὸν ἐλάσσω πυραμίδα ἢ ὁ πατήρ. If the 
comparative word belongs to the verb of the clause, either the gen. 
or 4 may be used. Jelf, § 782, c. 

ὃ. ἄκοσι ποδῶν x. r.d.—wanting twenty feet of three plethra on each 
κᾶν ΟΣ ii. 124, ἀ.., on the πλέθρον. On the Ethiopian stone, see 
ii, 127, ο. 

6. ob γὰρ dy 7d for they would not otherwise have attributed 
to her the buslding of sucha pyramid, κατὰ “Apaow Bao.—aduring the 
reign of Amasts. Of. Jelf, § 629,2. Κατά, duration of time, durtng. 

a. Αἰσώπου «.:r.r., flourished about 570 Β. 56. See Smith’s D. of 
Gr. and R. Biog. 

Cu. CXXXV.—a. ὡς ἂν εἶναι Ῥοδῶπιν x.r.X. She made much 
money,.cunsidering she was Rhodoms: much for a person of Rhodome’ 
station. Instead of the accusat., some read the gen. Ροδώπειος--- 
looked: at as the property of a private lady like Rhodopis, but stell not 


Ασυχιν. Asychis, also called Bocchoris, 815 
Β. c., E. Orient. H. Chronol. On the temple of Hephestus and 
the propylea, cf. ii. 99, 9. : 

b. μήτ᾽ αὐτῷ ἐκείνῳ τελευτήσαντι κι τ. λ. From the Egyptian belief 
that those deprived of sepulture could not attain the tranquil king- 
dom of Osiris in the other world. Cf. ii. 67, g., 85, α., and ref. to 
H. The custom of giving the dead as pledges, which preve?'=4 
aleo among the Romans, was abolished by Justinian. B.° . 
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c. κόντῳ γὰρ ὑποτύπτοντες x.T.d.—for, pushing down with a long 
pole tnto the lake, &e. Cf. iti. 130. 

d. πλίνθους εἴρυσαν. Cf. i. 179, ὃ. ‘ 

Cu. CXXXVII.—«. "Avvow—7/71 8B. c., Chronol. E. Orient. H. 
Cf. also ch. iii. p. 100. The Sabacon of Hdtus, the first Ethiopian 
kg of Egypt, the same with the So of 2 Kings xvii. 7. Usher and 
Prideaux, Conn. part i. bk i. sub an. 742 8.c. H., Ethiop. ch. ii. 
p- 214, seqq-» considers that, under the name of Sabaco, Hdtus has 
included his whole dynasty, that is, the three monarchs, Sabaco, 
Sevechus, and Tarhaco, the three mighty rulers of Meroe, who, 
between 700 8. σ. and 800 8. c.—contemporary with the reigns of 
Hezekiah and Hoshea, Salmanassar and Sennacherib—conquered 
at least Upper Egypt. Tarhaco is, without doubt, Tirhakah the . 
Ethiopian, who came out to fight against Sennacherib; and Seve- 
chus, or Sabaco, the So to whom Hoshea sent an embassy: 2 Kings 
xix. 9. Cf. also H. Egypt. ch. iii. p. 421, 432, and ch. v. p. 466, 
on the end of the splendid period of the Pharaohs about 800 s. c. 
On the conclusion of the Ethiopian sway, cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. 
and R. Geog., 9y tus, the New Monarchy, &c., ii. 141, a. Also 
on this portion ὁ the history the Amer. Qu. Review, 7, 39, quoted 
in Agyptus, Hist. Class. Dict. 

ὃ. τὰ ἔλεα---ΟἿ, ii. 92, a. 

6. τὰς duipvyac—Cf. ii. 108, a., 109, ὃ. 

d. BovBdéor.—Cf. ii. 60, ὁ. 

e. ἡ δὲ BobBaoric...."Apreutc. The name Bubastis was given 
to the new moon, meaning, according to Jablonsky, she who dts- 
closes her face. The resemblance between her and the Diana of 
the Gks and Romans was imperfect, as the Egyptians did not con- 
sider her to be the goddess of the woods; hence Juvenal, Sat. xv. 
8, “ Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam.” 

Cu. EXXXVI I].—a. τυποῖσι «. r.r\.— figures, statues of men,-co- 
losst. Cf. ii. 106. . 

ὃ. aipasin—a wall, especially a loose wall of small stones, a stone 
fence. S.and L. Ὁ. Cf. i. 180, ὁ. ὁδὸς λίθου---α causeway of stone. 
Cf. Jelf, § 538, obs. 2, Attributive gen. of the material. 

ὃ. ‘Eppiw ἱρὸν. “ Hermes, of whom the Gks made a god of the 
2nd rank, was in some sort a personification of the Egyptian priest- 
hood; in this sense therefore he was regarded as the confidant 
of the gods, their messenger, interpreter of their decrees, genius 
who presided over science; conductor of souls; elevated indeed 
above the human race, but the minister and agent of celestial na- 
tures; was designated by the name Jhot or Thoth, in Egyptian 
signifying an assembly, more particularly one composed of sages 
and educated persons, or the sacerdotal college of a city or temple: 
thus the collective priesthood of Egypt, personified and considered 
as unity, was represented by this imaginary being, to whom was 
ascribed the invention of language and writing, as well as the 
origin of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, rhythm, institu- 
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tion of religion, &c. &c.” Cf. Jablonsky, Panth. ΖΕ ργρί., quoted 
in Mercurius, Class. Dict. and ii. 67, Καὶ 

Cu. CXXXIX.—a. Τέλος δὲ κιτ. λ. Sabaco, or So, (cf. ii. 137, 
a.,) resigns his throne 719 8. c., (E. Orient. H. Chronol.,) in obedi- 
ence. to an oracle, or more probably from an apprehension of war 
with Assyria, and retires into Ethiopia. Cf. refs in ch. 137, a. 
πρὸς ϑεῶν ἣ πρὸς ἀνθρ.---αὐ the hands of gods or men. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 
638, 1, 2, c.a. Πρός. Gen. Causal. The person or point whence 
apy thing proceeds, the author or giver of any thing. 

Ca. CXL.—a. σιγῇ τοῦ Αἰθίοπος---οἷαηι vel tnscio Athiope. B. 
So also in vii. 237, καὶ ἔστι δυσμ. τῇ σιγῇ, and hates him secretly. 

b. ’Apvpraiov. The revolt of the Egyptians, through the tyranny 
of Achemenes, brother of Xerxes, began 460 8. c., under Inarus, 
assisted by the Athenians. In 455 3.c., the whole country was 
subdued by Megabyzus, except the Marshes, which held out under 
Amyrteus. To this period Hdtus probably alludes. Amyrteus 
re-establishes himself 414 Β. 0. Hdtus is manifestly in error, (cf. 
ii. 137, a. on the date of Sabaco,) in saying the island lay undis- 
covered for more than 700 years ; more than 300 would be nearer 
the truth ; and to this some would alter the text: others date Sabaco 
at a much earlier period. B. 

δ. νήσῳ "E\Bo. By Mannert considered situated at the lake 
Menzaleh. 1,. and others place it in the district called by more 
modern writers Elearchia. B. On the marshes, cf. ii. 92, a. 

Ca. CXLI.—a. Σεθῶν. 713 B.c., E. Orient. H. Chronol. “The 
Ethiopian dominion, which endured 50 years, cf. 11. 137, a., seems 
to have laid the foundation of that general change of affairs of 
Egypt which soon took place under Psammetichus. For although, 
according to the tradition of the priests, the preceding king, who 
is-said to have concealed himself for 50 years in the marshes, re- 
gained the throne, yet Sethos, a priest of ‘Vulcan, soon afterwards 

the government ; gnd by uniting in himself the dignity of 
high priest and king, materially changed the former constitution. 
He moreover exasperated the warrior caste,” ὅς, &c. H. Egypt. 
ch. v. p. 466. μάχιμοι Αἰγυπτ., il. 163, and 164, «. On their lands, 
ef. ii. 168. παραχρησάμενον κι τ. λ., thinking little of, holding in no 
account, the war caste,&c. Cf. Jelf, § 496, Causal Gen., after verbs 
which express the notion of caring for, thinking much of, or the 
contraries, which necessarily imply an antecedent notion of the 
cause (person or thing) whence the care arises. Cf. i. 120, 6. 

ὃ. καπήλους δὲ, καὶ χειρώνακτας x.r.rA. Cf. 1, 93, ¢., 94, ὁ. 

δ. ἐπιχυθέντας νυκτὸς μῦς ἀρουραίους x. r.\.—Founded on what is 
related in 2 Kings xix. 35, 2 Chron. xxii. 21, and Isaiah xxxvii. 
‘The Babylonish Talmud,” says Prideaux, Conn. an. 710 8. Ο., 
“hath it that this destruction of the Assyrians was executed by 
lightning. But it seems most likely that it was effected by bring- 
ing on them the hot wind or Simoom, which is frequent i those 
parts. And the words of Isaiah, xxxvii. 7, which threatened 
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nacherib with a blast, that God would send upen him, seem to de- 
note thisthing. Hdtus gives a disguised account of this deliverance 
from the .Assyrians, in.a fabulous application of it to the city of 
Pelusium, instead of Jerusalem, and to Sethon the Egyptian king, 
instead of Hezekiah,” ὅς. It would appear however, with defer- 
rence to Prideaux, that the joss of the Assyrian army did not take 
place before Jerusalem, if one may so infer from Ὁ. 33, ef the ch. 
of Isaiah—‘ Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning the king of 
Assyria, He shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, 
nor come before it with shields, nor cast a bank against it,” &c. 
Whence it would seem that the army did not even appear before 
Jerusalem. That “the king of Assyria was warring against Lib- 
nah” is the last thing we hear of him, before beginning his retreat; 
hence it was before Libnah that his army perished, and we may 
conclude with L. that Pelusium was so called; especially as Jo- 
sephus says that Sennacherib was before Pelusium, and was about 
to take the place, when he heard that Tirhakah, king of Aithiopia, 
was coming to the assistance of the Egyptians. If this solution 
be correct, be careful not to confound this with the Libmah of the 
tribe of Judah, mentioned in Josh. xxi. 13. The story in Hdtus’ 
account arose, according to Bochart, quoted by B., from the simi- 
larity of the words λαμὰς, a mouse, and λοιμὸς, a pestilence, which 
Hdtus confounded, when the priests told him that the army had 
been destroyed by a pestilence. A more probable explanation is 
that of Michaelis, quoted by Creuzer, viz. that a mouse was the 

ieroglyphic symbol for destruction and slaughter, and that Hdtus 
was deceived by the figure of this animal sculptured in the hand 
of the statue of the king, and took it literally. Possibly the priest, 
though they understood the meaning of the symbol, might be un- 
willing to communicate it to Hdtus; though initiated into some.of 
their mysteries. (Cf. Hist. of Gr, Lit., Herodotus, Ὁ. 250. 

. κατὰ μὲν φαγέειν---κατὰ δὲ τὰ τόξα. Cf. Jelf, § 643, Tinesss ἐκ 
Compound Verbs, a. Where the preposition seems to be separated 
from the verb, but really is used alone in its original force ofa local 
adverb. obs. 1. Here belongs an abbreviated form of expression ; 
when the same compound should be repeated in each of several 
succeeding sentences, the verb is used only in the first, and the 
preposition stands alone in the others. Cf. viii. 33, a., ix. 5, ὃ. 

H. CXLIT.—a. καί ros τριηκόσιαι---στι. Cf. i. 3, α. 

ὃ. ἔλεγον ἐξ ἠθέων τὸν ἥλιον ἀνατεῖλαι. ‘Goguet, quoted by W., 
thinks that here is obscurely intimated the change of-the course of 
the sun under Joshua, Josh. x. 12, 13, and the sign given to Heze- 
kiah. Cf. Horne’s Introduct. vol. i. ch. iii. § 1. 

Cn. CXLITI.—a. ‘Exaraiy e.r.’4.—an historian and native of 
Miletus: flor. about s. c. 520. Cf. also v. 36 and 125, vi. 137. 
Cf. Hist. of Gr. Lit., Hecateus, p. 215, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and 
R. Biog., and D. p. 84. 

ὃ. τῷ Aoyorag—"“ λογοποιὸν cum Herodotus vocat, gus quidguid 
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enarrat, refert, sensu latiori; unde-et fabudarum narratorem et his- 
toriarwm Scripturem vox indicat.” B. In the Ist sense in ii. 134, 
and in the 2nd here, and in v. 36 and 125. 

6. οἷόν τι καὶ ἐμοὶ. From this we may infer that Hdtus not only 
visited, but made some stay at, Thebes. Cf. ii. 3, ὃ., 15, 6. 

d. τὸ μέγαρον. Cf. 1. 47, a. 

6. κολοσσοὺς ξυλίνους. “They were probably colossal pilaster- 
caryatides.” H. Egypt. ch, iii. p. 419. 

S. wai ἀναδήσαντι ἐς... . θεὸν,----Ἐς θεὸν ἀναδῆσαι [éwirdy], and 
ἀναδῆσαι τὴν πατριὴν, = τὸ γένος εἰς θεὸν ἀναφέρειν. Similarly ἀνάψαι 
τὸ γένος “εἰς Διά. Ὗ. 

3. Hipeyuy ἐκ ΤΠρώμιος---ἰτπὶ the modern Coptic Rom: is simply 
= Lat. cir ;—pi is said to be the article: cf. Wilkinson’s Egyptians 
1. p. 17. §..and L. D. Lacroze, Hist. Christ. des Indes, 429, 
traces an analogy between Brahma, Birma, and the Egyptian 
Piromi; and observes that Brama, which the Indians of Malabar 
pronounce roumas, signifies, like piromis, an honest and virtuous 
man, Herod. ii. 144, and that piramia, in the language of Ceylon, 
means man. There is an evident analogy between peirom or piro- 
mis and Pharaoh, dignity, honour, elevation, equivalent to our title 
highness. From amides, Class. Dict., where it is adduced as 
one of the proofs of the intimate connexion between the religious 
eyetems of Egypt and India, a point profoundly discussed in the 

iental disquisitions of Wilf “after the perusal of which, we 
are left under a strong impression, if we are not actually convinced, 
that there must have been a period when a Hindoo dynasty reigned 
by right of conquest in Egypt, and established in it the religion of 
Brahma.” Cf. ii. 164, «. “This title (pyromis) perhaps did not 
refer to the moral character, but to nobleness of descent—these 
offices of high priest, in the Metropolitan temples, were the first 
and highest in the state. To a certain degree they were hereditary 
princes, who ranked next to the kings and enjoyed nearly equal 
advantages. Both Memphis and Thebes had at the same time 
high priests and kings, so long as they flourished as separate and in- 
dependent states. Whenever mentioned in history, it is as the high- 
est persons in the state. Thus, Gen. xli. 43, Joseph, when elevated, 
connected himself with the priest caste, marrying the daughter of 
the high priest of On or Heliopolis.” H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 324. 

Ca. CXLIV—a. Ὧρον τὸν ᾿Οσίριος . . .. Ὄσιρις δὲ x. το A—On 
these deities, cf. ti. 41, α., 42, c. 6., 89, ἀ., 90,6. The allusion in 
caraxate. Tug. is thus illustrated by Creuzer: cf. ii. 42, 6. ‘‘ Horus 
recalls his father Osiris from the lower world, revives the parent 
in the son, avenges him on Typho:—the solstitial sun brings back 
the Nile from the bottom of Egypt, where it appeared to be sleep- 
ing the sleep of death, the waters spread themselves over the land, 
ev ing receives new life ; contagious maladies, hurtful reptiles, 
parchin eats, all disappear before the conqueror of Typhe- 
throngh him nature revives and Egypt resumes her fertility. 
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Cu. CXLV.—a. τῶν ὀκτὼ τῶν «.7.rX.—Cf. ii. 42, 6., and E. 
Orient. H. ch. iti. pv. Ἡρακλξὶ μὲν δὴ----ὸς “Apacw.—from Her- 
cules, &c., lit. for Hercules, as it were to be set down to Hercules’ 
account. On this, the dative commodi, cf. v. 8, α.) Jelf, § 597, and 
ix. 41, évdecarn ἐγεγ. ἀντικατημένοισι x. τ. λ. 

ἃ. Mavi—Cf. ii. 46, ὁ. Ἑρμέω, cf. ii. 138, ec. On the legend of 
Pan the son of Penelope, cf. the Syrinx of Theocritus, Οὐδενὸς 
εὐνάτειρα κατ. Δ... 

δ. κατὰ ἑξηκόσια κι. τ. λ.---κατὰ εἰνακόσια,---αδομέ 600 years—abdout 
900 years. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3, Κατὰ, Causal. Secundum. d. An in- 
definite quantity—assimilation to a number, proportion. So κατὰ 
τὸ ἡμίσυ, tn the proportion of half, κατὰ μικρὸν, ear’ ὀλίγον, κατὰ πολύ, 
πολλά, by far. . 

Cu. CXLVI.—a. ἐς Νύσαν---οἴ, iii. 97, 6. αὐτίκα γενό , as 
soon as he was born, cf. Jelf, § 696, obs. ὅ. Participle; Tem poral. 
The time is also more accurately expressed by the addition of the 
temporal adverbs, αὐτίκα, εὐθύς, &c., to the gen. absolute, or the 
simple participle. Cf. i. 179, vi. 10. 

Ca. éXLVIL—a. ἐστήσαντο δυώδεκα Baoiitac,— The Dodecarehy, 
B. C. 685, or reign of 12 contemporary kings, one over every nome 
or district, which lasts 15 or 25 years. Chronol. E. Orient. H. 
These 12 kings were probably taken from the military caste, ii. 14], 
a., whose lands Sethon, being of the sacerdotal caste, had taken 
from them, and had usurped the throne, which Brobably had be- 
fore his time descended in the military caste. Cf. H. Egypt. ch. 


v. p. 467. 

b. meguortddovrec—Cf. 1, 98, 6. 

Cu. CXLVIII.—a. λαβύρινθον----ΟΥ. Diod. Sic. i. 61, 89, Strabo 
xvii. p. 811, and Pliny H. Ν, xxxvi. 13, B. The labyrinth with 
3000 chambers, half above and half below the earth, on the S. of 
lake Meeris in Middle Egypt; about s. c. 660, during the reign of 
Psammetichus J. Chronol. Εἰ. Orient. H. Cf. also ch. ii. p. 50, of 
the same work. “ The labyrinth, according to Strabo, was a struc- 
ture equal to the pyramids. Adjoining to it was the tomb of the 
kings by whom its was erected.” They were near a vi on 8 
level table land, through which the canal passed, at the distance 
of 30 or 40 stadia (24 or 3 miles) from its entrance into the valley. 
This palace was the work of several kings, at that early period 
when there seem to have been as many as there were nomes. 
That is, as we learn from Herodotus, when the Egyptians, having 
regained their liberty after the death of Sethos, king, and also 
priest of Vulcan, chose twelve kings, to whom they delivered u 
the twelve portions into which the whole country was then divid 
These princes resolving to leave behind them a common monv- 
ment, erected the labyrinth. “1 have seen that building,” says the 
historian, “and it exceeds all description. The same indeed may 
be said of the pyramids, and each of them taken separately is equal 
in value to many of the greatest works of the Greeks taken to- 
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ther; but the labyrinth, in truth, excels even the pyramids. 
t consists of twelve courts surrounded by covered porticoes, and 
having their gates opposite to each other. These courts are all 
contiguous, and six of them are turned to the north, and six to the 
south; they are all likewise enclosed by the same outer wall. 
There are two suites of chambers, one under, and the other above 
ground, over the former; they are three thousand in number, 
fifteen hundred above, and as many below.” The upper chambers 
he went through and examined, but the lower ones he knew only 
by description; for the Egyptians who had the care of them re- 
fused to show them, alleging that they were used as sepulchres for 
the sacred crocodiles and the kings who erected the whole of the 
labyrinth. The chambers above ground, which he himself had 
seen, “are,” he adds, “ greater than any other human works. For 
the communication through the corridors, and the winding passages 
from one court into another, are so varied as to occasion infinite 
surprise. ‘These passages lead from the chambers into porches, 
from the porches into other apartments, and from them into other 
halls. . The roof of all of them is made of stone, as are the walls, 
which are full of sculptures. Each court is surrounded by a co- 
lonnade of white stone, the blocks of which are as closely joined 
as possible. At the angle which terminates the labyrinth, there 
is a pyramid of 40 orgye, or 261 feet, on which large figures of 
beasts are sculptured. The way to it is under ground.” Such is 
the account of this extraordinary building given by Hdtus, from 
whom Strabo does not materially differ: but other ancient writers 
seem to be at variance with them on this subject. Some attempt 
to reconcile them by supposing that the work was executed at in- 
tervals by different princes; having been commenced by Mendes, 
contin by Tithoés or Petesuccus, and finished by the twelve 
kings and Lacharis, son of Sesostris. This great labyrinth was 
identified by Dr. Lepsius in June, 1843; and on reading a cartouche 
found in it, he discovered it to have been built by the same mon- 
arch who reared the labouring pyramid—the former his palace, 
the latter his tomb. The name itself has been variously interpreted; 
Diodorus calls it the tomb of Marros, and Manetho speaks of it as 
the work of a king Lamaris. Bya slight and common interchange 
of letters, M is altered into B, and the same king is named Labaris 
—Labar-inthe will signify the tomb of Labar :—inthe being a term 
cognate with the Greek θάνατος, death.” On the site of this noted 
edifice, cf. article 22, Hgyptus, which quotes from Jomard, ii. ch. 
17. “Tothe N. and E. of the 2nd pyramid in the valley of Fayoum 
have been discovered ruins of the famous labyrinth, of which no- 
thing is to be seen but immense heaps of rubbish,” Heeren, Egypt. 
ch. i. p. 296; here also are remains of the vast labours connected 
with the irrigation of ancient Egypt ; here also is the lake Meeris, 
hod. Birket Caroun, the basin of which, prepared by nature, the 
hand of man enlarged and vivified by opening a communicatio 
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between it and the waters of the Nile. In the middle of Fayoum, 
the city of Medinat-el-Fayoum occupies, in ‘part, ‘the site’ of the 
ancient Crocodilopolis, afterwards Arsinoe. ‘The environs are 
covered with ruins to the N. as far as the borders of ‘the lake. 
λόγου pilw—too great for words, exceeding all description, grandiores 
quam ut oratione explicart possit, Cf. Jelf,:§ 783, &., Remarke.on 
the use of 4, and the Genitive, with a Comparative. A peculiar form 
of comparison is found, when any thing is compared in respect of 
some property with a whole thought or sentence. In this case the 
thought is contracted into a single substantival notion, which stands 
in the genitive after the comparative. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 50, ἀρεῖσσον 
λόγον κ. τ. λ.---τὰ ἐξ Ἕλλ. τείχεα, the walls, or cats which 
owe thetr origin to the Greeks. Cf. Jelf, § 483, obs. 4, Attributive 
Gen. Qu. rather, ἐκ denoting the matersal cause. 

ὃ. αὐλαὶ werdoreyou—The latter word cannot mean roofed-in, as 
αὐλὴ is an open court, whose only canopy is the sky. -Gronovius 
rightly renders aule portictbus circumdate, surrounded by a geri- 
style, which Hdtus explains below, by αὐλὴ δὲ ἑκάστη, περίσπυλος. 
Schw. See the preceding note. 

6. ἕξ pty... ἕξ δὲ -c.r.A—“ From what is said by Gatterer, it 
appears probable that the labyrinth with its twelve palaces, was 
nothing more than a symbolic representation of the yearly course 
of the sun through the 12 signs of the zodiac, and wholly appro- 
priated to astrological observations.” H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 341. 

d. rooyikta.—This number appears to point to the doctrine of 
transmigration, the soul being supposed to return again to a human 
body after 3000 years. Cf. 11. 123, ὃ., and Creuz. Symb. i. p. 377, 
referred to by B. 

6. dpxnv—Cf. 1. 9, a. 

SJ. στεγέων ... ἑλιγμοὶ . . . παστάδας---“ Partes αὐλῆς sunt παστάδες 
et ἑλιγμοί : partes στέγης sunt οἰκήματα et διέξοδοι. Anie:erant duo- 
decim, totidemque tecta edificia, στέγαι: ex aulé per -édrcypode anfrac- 
tus et curvas vias accedebatur ad παστάδας, i. €..atrea στέγης, deinceps 
in οἰκήματα, conclavia, per que erant we recta, certe exitus non vo- 
lumwnum instar, διξξοδοι. Wyttenbach, quoted by B, Cf. note a. 

g. Gia—Cf. i. 70, a. 

Cn. CXLIX.—a. ἡ Moipwe καλεομένη N\ipwn—Berket-el-Keoroun, 
on the W. side of the Nile. Cf. ii. 148, a., Maris, in Smith's Ὁ. 
D., and R. p. 504. “ perly a part only of this remarkable lake 
exists, under the name of Lake Kerun. Modern research has here, 
however, confirmed the opinion previously entertained, that this 
lake cannot be regarded as entirely the work of man’s hand, but 
that art has here only assisted and brought into use the work of 
nature.” H. Egypt. ch. i. p. 296. That the lake Morris is the 
modern lake Btrket-el-Keroun, is doubted in E. Orient. H. ch. i. 


p. 24. ᾿ . 
b. κέεται δὲ μακρὴ ... vdrov—and the lake lies lengthwise, stretches _ 
sn its length, from N.to 8. πρὸς βορέην «.r.rd. Cf. Jelf, § 638, 1. I, a. 
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in his Travels, p. 169, says, “ Nothing can present an a nce 
so unlike the works of men. On the K E. and S. is a rocky ridge, 
in every appearance primeval.” R. P- 504. 

ὃ. Σαρδαναπάλλου. His death is dated in Prid. Con. p. 1, Β. c. 
747. This is the only passage in which Hdtus mentions him, in- 
tending Probably to have added something about him and Ninus 
in. his “ Assyrian books.” Cf. i. 106, d., and Smith’s D. of Gr. and 
R. Biog. Sardanapalus. On Nineveh see note c. on the same ch. 

Cu. CLI.—a,. τὸ χρηστ. ὅτι ἐκέχρηστό o¢t,—oraculum, cujusmods 118 
datum erat ; considering the oracle, ψ' what. sort, with what meaning, 
ἐξ had been ounced tothem. Cf. Jelf, § 816, 6, quoted in ii. 99, f. 
τὰ Ste. Cf, ii. 92, α., 77, α., 140, ο.. 

Cu. CLII.—a. Σαβακῶν---οἴ, ii. 137, a. ἐκ τῆς ὄψιος κι τ. A.—tn 
consequence of the vision. Cf. v. 43, ὃ. 

b. Bovrovy πόλιν... Λητοῦς, cf. ii. 155, 6. κατὰ Aniny,—for the 
purpose of mracy. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3, c., quoted in i. 147, ὁ. 
ae + + ποιδεται---δοπέσηθ excit, grata facit, ut v. 37. Psam- 

itichus, B. c. 671—617. The force of mercenaries raised by him 
became a standing Gk army with his successors, a measure which 
had no slight influence on the affairs of Egypt, as the other Egyp- 
tians, and most cially the military caste, were strongly opposed 
to it, and, at a subeequent period, deserted him in a body and re- 
tired to Ethiopia, Cf. ii. 30, a. 6. The seat of the empire of Psam- 
mitichus, adds B., was Sais, ii. 62, α., 99,d., as the inhabitants of that 
place appear particularly to have assisted Psammitichus, and close 

hand near Bubastis was the camp, ii. 112, c., of the Gk merce- 
naries, which was afterwards transferred by Amasis to Memphis. 
Cf. ii. 154, c., and iii. 4. Psammitichus re-established the fallen 
throne of the Pharaohs; cf. i. 141, a.—his reign an epoch in 
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Egyptian history—the unity of the empire restored, but its former 

wer gone—constant connexion henceforth till the conquest of 

ambyses, with foreign nations, Gk and Asiatic—from the intro- 
duction of, and restoration of the empire by, foreigners, Phoenician, 
Greek, and Carian mercenaries, who were kept in pay, and by 
whom he maintained his authority, he was naturally considered 
a usurper by a great part of the nation—the warrior caste, ex- 
asperated by seeing foreigners preferred, emigrate to Ethiopia— 
the strength of the nation much diminished—remarkable ambition 
of foreign conquests henceforth displayed by the Egyptian kings, 
shown in the constant desire to possess themselves of Syria and 
Pheenicia, and in the establishment of a navy, paved the way for the 
destruction of their dynasty. From H. Egypt ch. v. p. 467, seqq. 
᾿ 4. καταιρέει τοὺς βασιλέας. Similarly in the last century Ali-Bey 
gained the sovereign power in Egypt, having put to death or ban- 
ished the 11 other Beys. This he retained till 1772, when he was 
killed in battle in Palestine, whither he had fled. B. 

Cu. CLITI.—a. τῷ Ἡφαίστῳ προπύλαια. Cf. ii. 99, g. 

b. αὐλήν .... περίστυλον. Cf. ii. 148, δ. “ Memorials of this 
monarch’s reign,” says the Bulletin des Sc. Hist. vii. 472, quoted in 
article 10, A.gyptus, “ exist in the obelisk now on Monte-Litorio at 
Rome, and in the enormous columns of the first court of the palace 
of Karnac, at Thebes.” 

c. ὁ δὲ "Απις. Cf. iii. 28, ὃ. 

Cu, CLIV.—a. Στρατόπεδα. Cf. ii. 112, ¢., 152, ὁ. 

ὃ. οἱ νῦν ἑρμηνέες . . . yeyévaot.—mentioned again in ii. 164. “ This. 
caste,” says Pritchard, Anal. of Egypt. Myth.. 373, [quoted in 
Aegyptus, Castes, ) ‘as well as that of pilots, must have comprised a 
very small number, since the Egyptians had little intercourse with 
foreigners; and until the Gk dynasty their navigation was princi- 
pally confined to the Nile.” Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. 3 
Zt gyptus, Castes, &c. Also H. Egyptians, ch. ii. p. 334, who 
observes that, from the hatred borne by the Egyptians towards 
foreigners, and especially towards those who were so highly hon- 
oured by the king, those children who. were instructed by them, 
were not allowed to rejoin their own caste afterwards; whence in 
self-defence they were necessitated to form a caste by themselves. 
πρὸς ϑαλάσσης, near the sea. Cf. Jelf, § 638, 1, ὃ. 

6. κατοίκισε ἐς Μέμφιν, “ For the protection of his person.” H. 
ἰ. 1. Cf. 152, 6. 

Cu. CLV.—a. πολλὰ ἐπεμνήσθην ἤδη. Cf. ii. 83, a., and comp. 
ii. 18, 55, 152, &c. B. On the Sebennytic mouth of the Nile, 
cf. ref. in 11. 10, a. 

ὃ. Bovrw κιτιλ. Cf. ii. 59, 63, 83, and 133. This town is not 
the same with that in ii. 75, a., but stood on the W. bank of the 
Sebennytic branch of the Nile, near the Butic lake, (see the follow- 
ing ch.,) to the S. of which ruins are yet to be found, according to 
Ritter. B. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 58, 
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c. νηὸς, ἐξ ἑνὸς λίθου κι τ.λ. ‘This enormous rock,” says Savary, 
tter xxxvii., “ 240 ft in circumference, was brought from a 
quarry in the island of Phile, near the cataracts, on rafts, for the 
space of 200 leagues to its destined place, and without doubt was 

e heaviest weight ever moved by human power. 

α΄. xapwpogida x. r.d.—the projecting part of the roof which extends 

the wall of the buslding, the eaves. Schw. 

Ca. CLVI.—a. νῆσος ἡ Xéupsec—F rom this legend of a floating 
island, the Gks probably invented their fable about Delos. Cf. Pliny, 
H.N. iv. 12. 5. Muller, Dor. i. p. 332, considers that the Gk 
fable of the floating island “indicated merely the restless condition 
which preceded the tranquillity and brightness introduced by the 
manifestation of the god.” annert, 10, 1, 559, quoted in Class 
Dict., Chemmts, makes the Egyptian legend arise from the wish of 
the Egyptian priests to explain the Greek mythology, by referring 
to their own as its parent source. The legend of Delos was per- 
bape founded on some tradition of its late volcanic origin. Smith’s 

'Φ “9 Φ 


b. ἐν λίμνῃ x. r.d4.—now Burlos. B. 

δ. πλωτή. Cf. Homer, Odyss. x. 3: of the island of Aolus, 
awry ἐνὶ νήσῳ x.7-r. Β. 

d. Λητὼ, ἐοῦσα τῶν ὀκτὼ κατιλ. On the eight prime deities, cf. ii. 
42,c. “ Under the name of Latona,” says Creuzer, Symb. i. p. 519, 
ii. 121, 169, quoted by B., “ was personified the primitive state of 
darkness or night, whence all things took their origin, and first the 
lights of heaven, the sun and moon. Hence she agrees with the 
goddess Athor: cf. ii. 41, f. The same also is said in the Classical 

ournal, xxiv. 214, quoted in article Latona, “ Night was by the 
Gks,” observes Knight, “ personified under the title of Anrw, or 
Latona, and Βαυβὼ, the one signifying oblivion, and the other sleep ; 
both were meant to express the tranquillity prevailing through the 
infinite variety of unknown darkness, which preceded the creation, 
or first emanation of light; hence she was said to be the first wife 
of Jupiter, mother of Apollo and Diana, or the sun and moon, and 
nurse of the earth and the stars; the Egyptians differed from the 
Gks, and supposed her to be the nurse and grandmother of Horus 
and Bubastis, their Apollo and Diana, in which they agreed with 
the ancient naturalists, who held that heat was nourished by the 
humidity of the night. Her symbol was the Mygale or Mus 
Araneus, supposed to be blind,” &c. 

6. ’awéd\\wva—The Horus of ii. 144, a. 

Sf. ὅλος κοτι λ. Cf. Pausan. viii. 37,§3. To this refers what 
is related of Aischylus, that he disclosed something appertaining to 
the Mysteries, for which he was therefore called in question; see 
Zell’s Comment. on Aristot. Ethics iii. 1, § 13, p. 86. B. 

9. μοῦνος δὴ ποιητέων τῶν προγενομένων. B. considers that from 
Hdtus’ applying “former poets” to Aschylus, it is probable that 
this was one of the passages added by him in old age, after the | 
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of the work was completed; the recital of it, according to his 
theory, taking place only in 456 Β. c., cf. i. a, the year in which 
Agschylus died. Cf. i. 130, 6., and Ὁ. p. 12, seqq. 

Ca. CLVII.—a. Ψαμμήτιχος .... ἔτεα. Cf. ii, 152, ὁ. Ἡ. 
i, 1. p. 390. 

5. Azwrov—one of the 5 Philistine towns, situated on the sea- 
coast, N. E. of Ascalon. The Ashdod of 1 Sam. v. 1, and Act 
viii. 40. The siege, according to B., is not to be understood of 8 
regular blockade, but only of a perpetual series of attacks. made 
against the town, carried on possibly from a. fort erected in. the 
neighbourhood (ἐπιτείχισι). Cf. Thirlw. i. p. 155, and Hdtus’ 
account of Alyattes’ attacks on Miletus, i. 17. 

Cu. CLVIII.—a. Nextic—the Pharaoh-Necho:of 2 Kings xxiii., 
xxiv., 2 Chron. xxxv., and Jerem. xlvi. He reigned 616.-- 680 
ΒΟ. B. Cf. Prid. Conn. an. 617 Β. 5. Η. ἃ ἃ ch. v. p. 470. 

b. τῇ διώρυχε κι τ΄ d.—This canal, according to Diod. Bic. i. 33, 
was completed by Ptolemy II. Probably he only restored it and 
cleared it from the sand, as it is hardly probable that Hdtus would 
have spoken of it as he does, had it not been completed by Darius. 
It was cleared out and restored by Hadrian, an in about 500 
years afterwards by the order of Omar, a. Ὁ. 639. It fell finally igto 
decay in a. ἢ. 762, and remains in that condition to the present 
day. B.- See also R. P 464, seqq., H. J. ὦ. p. 470, seqq. 

6. Ἔρυθ. θάλασσαν. The Stnus Arabicus, our Red Sea, is here 
meant. Cf. i. 1, ὃ., and ii. 159, iv. 42 B. 

d. τῆς μῆκος κιτιλ. “The 1000 stades [or 100,000 orguia, iv. 
40] allowed for the narrowest part of land between the two seas 
equal about 83 G. miles; but Hdtus appears to have regarded the 
whole water communication between the two seas, a great part of 
which wag by the Nile itself, as the canal. He also says ‘the 
length of the canal was equal to a 4 days’ voyage,’ but it appears 
to have been considerably more.” R. p. 451. Of the Isthmus of 
Suez the width is really 60 miles, see Arrowsmith, Eton G. ch. v. 
p- 61. From Hdtus’ calculating the breadth of the canal by 
triremes, H., /. /. p. 471, infers that it was originally intended not 
for commercial, but for warlike purposes. 

e. Wdrovpov—the Pithom of Exod. i. 11, on the E. margin of 
the Delta; near the commencement of the canal; and probably 
near the modern Belbeis. Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

f. ὥρυκται δὲ. . .. ὄρος, i. 6. the excavation of the canal was com- 
menced from that part of the plain of Egypt that les towards Aralta; 
to which plain from above (i. e. from the δ the mt that stretches from 

posite Memphis (in an E. direction to Heroopolis) 9 conteguous. 
b Cf. also ἢ. 2. ὦ, On κατὰ, cf. i. 76, a. On the Mt, ef. ii. 8, 3, 
and 124, ὃ. 

g. Βορηΐης 0ar.—the sea on the North, here meaning the Mediter- 
ranean. Cf. ii. 32, 6., and iv. 13, ¢ Mons Casius, El Kas. Cf. 
on the extended. signification of: Syria, i. 72, a., and also ii, 116. 
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Cu. CLIX.—a. ddcoi—cradles on rollers, machines for drawing 
ships. Cf. H. ὦ 2, p. 471. 

. καὶ Σύροισι. ... ἐν Μαγδόλῳ ἐνίκησε. The expedition of Pharaoh- 
Necho into Asia, 8. c. 610, in the 3lst year of Josiah, king of Ju- 
dah. The battle here mentioned was fought at Megiddo, in which 
king Josiah was slain, see 2 Kings xxiii., and 2 Chron. xxxv., but 
Hdtus has confused the names of the places; Magdolus being a 
town of Lower Egypt, 12 miles, according to B. in Excurs., E. of 
Pelusium, the Migdol of the O. T., while Megiddo belonged to the 
half-tribe of Manasseh on the W. of the Jordan, near Mt Carmel. 
From his limited knowledge of Palestine, into the interior of which, 
certainly, he appears never to have penetrated, cf. ii. 106, a., Hdtus 

robably fell into this error. “Near Megiddo was the town of 
Viadad- Rimmon, (afterwards called Maximianopolis,) and therefore 
the Lamentation for the death of Josiah is in Scripture called, ‘ The 
Lamentation of Hadad-Rimmon in the valley of Megiddon,’ which 
Was 80 t that it became a proverbial phrase for expressing any 
extraordinary sorrow. By the city Cadytis, Jerusalem is doubtless 
to be understood; for in iti. 5, Herodotus describes it as not less 
than Sardis in Lydia, cf. D. p. 55, and there is no other city in the 
mts of Palestine, which could be equalled to Sardis, but that only. 
And it is certain that after this battle Necho did take Jerusalem ; 
for he was there when he made Jehoiakim king, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3. 
But that it was called Cadytis in the time of Hdtus by the Syrians 
and Arabians, is manifest from this, that they call it by no other 
name, but one of the same original and signification, even to this 
day; viz. by the title Al-Kuds, i.e. The Holy, which is the sense 
also of Cadytis. For from the time that Solomon built the temple 
there, this epithet was commonly given to it. See Nehem. xi. 1, 
Peal. xlviii. 2, lii. 1, Dan. ix. 24; and also in the N. Test. Matt. iv. 
5, and Rev. xxi.2. And the same title they gave it on their coins; 
for the inscription on their shekels was Jerusalem Kedushah, that 
is, Jerusalem the Holy, and this coin going current among the neigh- 
bouring nations, especially after the Babylonish captivity, it carried 
this name among them; and hence they called the city by both 
names, and at length, for shortness’ sake, Kedushah only, and the 
Syrians (who in their dialect turned the Hebrew sh into th) Kedu- 
tha. And the Syriac being the only language spoken in the time 
of Herodotus in Palestine, (the Hebrew being no more used as a 
vulgar lan after the Captivity,) he, by giving it a Gk termin- 
ation, it Κάδυτις or Cadytis, in his history which he wrote 
about the time that Nehemiah ended his [2 years’ government at 
Jerusalem.” Prid. Conn. an. 610 8.c. On the taking of Carche- 
mish or Circesium on the Euphrates by the Egyptians, and the 
events that followed, see Prid. as quoted, and H. 4 ¢. p. 469. The 
opinion of Prideaux, that by Cadytis Hdtus means Jerusalem, 
has been lately attacked with much ingenuity by Mr. Ewing in *h- 
Classical Museum, No. 1V. He considers “ Kedesh in Galile: 
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Mt Naphtali,” one of the six cities of refuge, called also Kedesh 
Naphtali, Josh. xx. 7, Judg. iv. 6, to be the city intended. He 
founds his opinion on the following arguments : that proceeding on 
his road after the battle of Megiddo and taking the city of Cadytis, 
Jerusalem would have been quite out of the line of Necho’s march: 
—next, that by Hdtus’ speaking, in iii. 5, of “ the maritime towns 
between Cadytis and Jenysus,” itis plain that Jerusalem could not 
be meant; for of maritime towns between Jerusalem and Jenysus, 
(which stood on the confines of Syria, S. of Gaza, and is now called 
Khanyounes,) one could not speak with more propriety than of 
maritime towns between Oxford and London, whereas between 
Kades in Galilee and Jenysus are included from N. to S. almost 
a]l the maritime towne of Palestine. Besides, from the expression 
used by Hdtus when speaking of Cadytis, ὡς ἐμοὲ δοκεει, 111. 5, it is 
clear that he visited Cadytis, but there is no evidence that he ever 
visited Jerusalem, but a strong inferential evidence to the contrary, 
in his silence respecting it. For it is not to be sup that, had 
he visited the capital of the Jewish nation, he would have omitted 
to describe the city, the temple, and the Jews themselves, a people 
who of all others were most likely to attract the attention of 
minute observer, &c. Cf. also Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog, 
Necho. " 

c. ἐς Boayyidac—cf. 1. 46, d. 

Cr. ch .--α. Ψάμμιν---Β. Cc. 601—596. τιθέναι non θέσθαι, i. 4. 
διεπείν, curare, administrare—rapa ταῦτα pre his. B. 

Cu. CLXI.—a. ᾿Απρίης---Β. c. 596—570. The Pharaoh-Hophra 
of the Scriptures, with whom Zedekiah kg of Judah made an al- 
liance, to procure his aid against Nebuchadnezzar; Jer. xxxvii., 
xliii., &c., Frek. xxx., Habak. 11., Isa. xix. and xx. On him and 
his Cyrenean expedition, &c., cf. Diod. i. 68, quoted by Β., E. 
Orient. H. p. 103, Prid. Conn. an. 590, 574 B. c., and H.. ἃ p. 471. 

b. τῷ Tupig—cf. i. 2,d. On τοῖσι Διβ. λόγοισι, cf. i. 106, d., and 
ON ἔδεε κακῶς κ΄ τ. Δ. 1. ὃ, . 159 . 

6. ἐπὶ Κυρηναίους ---- οἷ, iv. . ἐκ τῆς ἰθείης --- ly, plainly, 
point-blank, ° Cf. iii. 127, a., ix. 57, ¢. ὍΡΩΝ 

Cu. CLXII.—a. ἐπὶ βασιληΐῃ---οὐέδ, a crew to regal power, i.e. 
with the view of declaring him king. ΟἿ. τ, 41, ii. 121. Jelf, § 634, 
3, a. The helmet appears, from ii. 151, to have been the sign of 
royalty in Egypt. B. οἵ... .. igpbveov—who were yet of his side. 
Cf. vii. 102, 6. 

Cu. CLXIII.—a. Κᾶρας... Ἴωνας---οἴἍ ii. 152, c. 

ὁ. Μωμέμφε--- δαποι t or Manouf el Seffis, 1. 6. Lower Mem- 
phis, in Lower Egypt, on the E. side of the lake Mareotis. Smith's 
C. Ὁ. 

Cu. CLXIV.—a. ἑπτὰ γένεα. Plato, Timeus iii. p. 24, reckons 
G castes. Diodorus, in one passage, (i. 28,) represents them as 3— 
priests and husbandmen, from whom the army was levied, and arti- 
sans. But in another (i. 74) he extends the number to 5, by the 
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addition of soldiers and shepherds. Strabo limits them to 3— 
priests, soldiers, and husbandmen. The stamp of caste was not 
1 


t, as is sometimes asserted, indelible. Smith’s D. of Gr. ° 


and R. Geogr., Agyptus, Castes. Cf. also the remarks of Prichard, 
quoted under Art. 15, 16, and 17, Castes, Agyptus, Class. Dict., 
and H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 322, seqq. The resemblance between the 
Egyptian and the Indian castes is, as many writers observe, no 
slight argument for the hypothesis that the one country was co- 
lonized by the other; perhaps the latter by the former, as L. is 
inclined to think. Cf. H. ὦ. ὁ. ch. i. p. 301, seqq., and ii. 124, d., 


43, g. 
ὃ. ft μὲν, ipéec.—I extract from the Edin. Review, Oct. 1845, p- 
389, the following summary of the commencement of M. Guizot’s 
second Lecture on European Civilization, as bearing upon the pfe- 
dominance of the sacerdotal caste in Egypt. The reader will pro- 
bably coneider it well deserving of the praise there bestowed upon it. 

“ He {™M. Guizot) observes, that one of the points of difference 
by which modern civilization is most distinguished from ancient, 
is the complication, the multiplicity, which characterizes it. In 
all previous forms of society, Oriental, Greek, or Roman, there is 
a remarkable character of unity and simplicity. Some one idea 
seems to have presided over the construction of the social frame- 
work, and to have been carried out into all its consequences, with- © 
out encountering on the way any counterbalancing or limiting 

rinciple. Some one element, some one power in society, seems to 
fave early obtained predominance, and extinguished all other 
agencies which could exercise an influence over society capable of 
conflicting with its own. In Eeypt for example, the theocratic 
principle absorbed every thing. The temporal government was 
grounded on the uncontrolled rule of a caste of priests; and the 
moral life of the people was built upon the idea that it belonged to 
the interpreters of religion to direct the whole detail of human 
actions. The dominion of an exclusive class, at once the ministers 
of religion and the sole possessors of letters and secular learning, 
has impressed its character on all which survives of Egyptian 
monuments—on all we know of Egyptian life. Elsewhere the 
dominant fact was the supremacy of ἃ military caste, or race of 
conquerors: the institutions and habits of society were principally 
modelled by the necessity of maintaining this supremacy. In other 
places, again, society was mainly the expression of the democratic 
principle. The sovereignty of the majority and the equal par- 
ticipation of all male citizens in the administration of the state, 
were the leading facts by which the aspect of those societies was 
determined. 6 singleness in the governing principle had not 
indeed always prevailed in those states. Their early history often 
presented a conflict of forces. Among the Egyptians, the Etrus- 
cans, even among thd Greeks, the caste of warriors, for example, 
maintained a struggle with that of priests; elsewhere, in ancient 
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Gaul, for example, the spirit of clanship against that of voluntary 
association, or the aristocratic against the popular principle. But 
these contests were nearly confined to ante-historical periods; a 
vague remembrance was all that survived of them. If at a later 
period the struggle was renewed, it was almost always promptly 
terminated; one of the rival powers achieved an early victory, and 
took exclusive possession of society.” On the colleges of the 
priest caste, cf. 11. 3, b., on their influence through the oracles, ii. 83, 
a.,.on their disbelief of the popular superstition, ii. 64, e., 85, a. 

c. βούκολοι.... συβῶται Cf. li. 47, a. b., 92, a. sppnviec—Cf. ii 

a. Καλασίριες.. .. Ἑρμοτύβιες. The first, according to Jablonsky, 
signifies the youth, fit for active service abroad ; and the second, the 
veterans reserved at home for the defence of the country. B. Cf. ii. 
152, c., 30, a. b. KE. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 154, and H. ὦ. 7, ch. ii. p. 
328, seqq. 

6. vopotc—Cf, ii. 42, ὃ. 

Cu. CLXV.—a. Bovopirnc—Cf. ii. 59, ὁ. On Sais see ii. 62, a. 
On Chemmis, ii. 91, a. On Papremis, ii. 63, δ. On the island Pro- 
sopitis, ii. 41, 6. Natho appears to be the nome Νεούτ of Ptolemy, 
between the Phatnitic and Pelusiac branches of the Nile. 

ὃ. ἀνέονται ἐς τὸ μάχιμον---ΑΥ̓Θ given up to, are devoted to warfare. 
3rd pers. Aa pres. from dviw, old form of ἀνίημι, and used for 
ἀνίενται. Cf. i. 65, ὃ. 

Cu. CLXVI.—a. OnBaioc—Cf. ii. 15, e. On Bubastis, ii. 60, δ. 
᾿Αφθίτης. The situation of this nome is unknown. 

ὃ. Tavirnc—so called from Tanis, San, one of the most ancient 
towns in Lower Egypt, the Zoan of the O. T., Numb. xiii. 22: on 
the E. bk of the anitic branch, near the lake Mensaleh. B.. It 
was one of the capitals o wer t, under the early kings. 
Smith’s C. D. Cf Tea. xix. ll; xxx y 

6. Mevdnowc—Cf. ii. 42,d. The city Sebennytus stood on the W. 
bank of the Sebennytic branch of the Nile; Semennout. Smith’s 
C. Ὁ. Cf. ii. 10, a. 

d. ’A@p.Birnc—The city which gave its name to this nome, stood 
on the Εἰ. of the Pelusiac branch, Atrsd. B. 

6. SapBaBirnc—The city Pharbeethus, on the W. of the Pelusiac 
branch. Thmuis not far from the Mendesian branch; Z7maie, Ru. 
near Mansourah. The position of the district Onuphis is uncertain. 
Smith’s C.D. The Anysian nome, probably so named from kg 
Anysis having taken refuge there; cf. ii. 137; situated, according 
to Mannert, on the E. of e lake Menzaleh. oP: 1 ἂν 

Jf: Muexgopirnc—signifying, according to Champoll. quot 
B., the flowery ‘sland. The district, for the island was tut-small, 
according to Mannert, lay N. of Bubastis, cf. 11. 60, 6., between 
the Pelusiac and Tanitic branches. 

g. ἐν νήσῳ oixiee—is situated in an twsland. Cf. Hom. 1]. ii. 626. 
Nijowy, ai ναίουσι x. r.d., and Soph. Aj. 604. Wess. 


r 
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Ca. CLXVII.—a. dvemivovp—Cf. ii. 165, ὁ. On the prepon- 
derance of the military element in Greece, compared with that of 
the priests in Εἰ cf. ii. 164, ὃ. 

Ca. :CLXVILII.—a. yipea—gifts of honour, i. 6. the lands from 
revenues of which the soldiers were maintained. Cf. ii. 30, a. ὃ., 
iL 141, and iv. 162, 165. Be 100 h 

Gpovpar—square areas 0 cubits each way, hence 10,000 
sq. cubits == 22,500 sq. feet. B. J 

c. raée—what follows, &c., viz. the portions of bread, beef, and 
wine.—The Attic mina = 100 drachmas, about I 1b. 4 oz. weight. 
The ἀρυστήρ, according to Hesych. = the cotyle, about } pt. B. 

Ca. CLXIX.—a. Μώμεμφιν--ΟΥ ii. 163, δ. 

b. ἐμαχέσαντο. .. . οἱ ive. On the mercenaries of Apries, cf. 
ii. 152, ο., 154, and Jerem. xlvi. 21, “ Also her hired men are in the 
midst of her like fatted bullocks,” &c. On the battle, &c., ef. ii. 
161, a., and Prid., Conn. an. 570, who refers there to the prophecies 
pronounced against him, and compares with his boastful thought 

ere given, the words of Ezekiel, xxix. 3—10, “ The river is mine, 
and I have made it for myself,” ὅς. “The rebellion of the Egyp- 
tians against Apries, after his unsuccessful expedition against Cy- 
rene, sufficiently evinces that the extravagant projects of their 
kings were but little in unison with the feelings of the people. 
The consequence of this rebellion was a war between the Egyp- 
tians and the mercenaries, in which the latter were defeated and 
Apries soon after lost his life” H. Egypt. ch. v. p. 471. Cf. E. 
Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 103. 

6. αἱ δὲ... . ’A@Onvainc.—This arose from Osiris being buried 
in the temple of Athene, so that his tomb would be shared by the 

tian monarchs. Cf. the following ch. 
. peydpou—Cf. i. 47, a. αὐλή, παστὰς, ii. 148, 7. 

6. διξὰ θυρώματα sunt geminate fores, janua Invalets, i. 6. repostto- 
rium bivalei janua clausum; a chamber or closet with double doors. 
ἐν τοῖς Guedes 1. 4. ἐντὸς τῶν θυρωμάτων. B. 

Ca. CL.XX.—a. τοῦ οὐκ ὕσιον x. τ. λ.---ΟΥ, ii. 61, &. On Sais, ef. 


ii. 62, a. 
Cu. CLXXI—a. abrov—i.e. of Osiris. Cf. ii. 40, b., 132, a., ὅτε. 
b. θεσμοφόρια. On the Gk Thesmophoria, “ ἃ festival intended to 
commemorate the introduction of the laws and regulations of civil- 
ized life, which was universally ascribed to Demeter,” cf. Smith’s 
D. of A. On the Gk Ceres, the same with Isis, cf. 11. 59, d., 


67, σ. 

Cn. CLXXITI.—a. Ἄμασις, B. c. 569—525. Smith’s C.D. On 
Sais, cf. ii. 62, a. As this town and its district were on the E. bank 
of the Canopic branch, Siuph stood probably where the village 
Safe now stands, as Champollion conjectures. B. 

ὃ. δημότην---α plebetan, a man of low origin. 

δ, προμηθέεσθαι, to show regard or respect for. S.and L. Ὁ. 

Ca. CLXXIIL—e. πληθώρης ἀγορῆς. By this is meant the teme 
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that precedes the mid-day, the forenoon, and. not the mid-day itself. 
Cf.'vii. 223,a. W. Cf. also iii. 104, a., and iv. 181. 

b. parawc— foolish, trifling ; perhaps conveying the idea of ob- 
scene jests, for ματαΐζειν and ἀσχημονεῖν are used promiscuously. 
Cf. Soph. Trach. 565, ψαύων ματαίαις χερσίν. VY. 

c. de ἡμέρης---ΟΥ̓. 1. 97, a. 

ἃ. λάθοι ἂν ἤτοι---ἢ ὅγε x. 7r..—he would surely etther gradually 
become mad, or he indeed (this very man, the person I speak of ) would 
become crazy. Cf. Jelf, § 655, Demonstrative Pronouns, obs. 2, 3. 
When the same subject belongs to two sentences, ὅγε is often used 
emphatically in the second sentence, to mark distinctly the iden- 
tity of the subject. This repetition of the subject by ὁ dé, ὅγε, οὗτος 
δέ, is often called for by the mention of another person in the pre- 
ceding sentence, or by some obscurity in the construction, which 
makes it necessary that the subject should be distinctly stated. 
This idiom is much used by Hom. and Hdtus in disjunctive sen- 
tences: #—# ὅγε: Od. ii. 327. So Lat. we; as, nunc dextra in- 
geminans ictus nunc tlle sinistra. (Virg.) 

Ca. CLXXV.—a. Sadi τῇ A@nvai f. ii. 62, a. 

b. dvdpdogtyyac—Sphinzes with the bust of a man. S. and L. Ὁ. 
According to Schw., Sphinzes with human faces: the word not ne- 
cessarily inferring, as he thinks, that they had a male more than a 
female face. Maillet explains the Sphinx from the union of a virgin’s 
head with a lion’s body to be a symbol of the solstice, and of the Nile, 
which overflows when the sun is in Leo and Virgo. According to 
Plutarch and Clement it is a type of the enigmatic nature of the 
Egyptian Theology. But see Wilkinson’s Egypt, 2nd series, vol. 
ii. ch. 14, p. 201, where the Andro-Sphinz, with the head of a man 
and the body of a lion, denoting the union of intellectual and phy- 
sical power, (as well as the other two kinds, the Crio-Sphinz and 
the Hieraco-Sphinz,) is shown to be the type or representation of 
the king. On the great Sphinx, near the 2nd Pyramid, ii. 124, ef. 
Class. Dict., Sphenz, and Lib. of Entertaining Knowledge, by 
Long, Egypt. Antigq. ii. ch. vi. 

6. λιθοτομιέων---ΟΥ, ii. 124, ὃ., ii. 8, 6., and E. Orient. H. ch. ii 
p. 36, on the monolithe temple at Sais. Elephantine, ef. ii. 17, a. 

d. πυγόνος = 5: palms; the cubit, 6. B. 

Cu. CLXXVI.—a. Αἰθιοπικοῦ ... A\iPov,—CF. ii. 127, c., and ii. 8, ὃ. 

Cu. CLXXVIT.—a. tx’ ’Apdoug .. . εὐδαιμονῆσαι,----“ The flour- 
ishing state of Egypt described by Hdtus as under Amasis, is con- 
tradicted by Scripture, for at that time the land lay desolate 40 
years, being overrun and ravaged by Nebuchadnezzar, from Mig- 
dol, or Magdolum, which is at the first entry into Egypt, even to 
Syene, on the borders of Ethiopia.” Cf. Ezek. xxix. 9, 10, “ And 
the land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste—I will make Egypt 
utterly waste and desolate, from the tower of Syene to the border 
of Ethiopia,” (or from Migdol to Syene,) “ No foot of man shall 
pass through it, nor foot of beast shall pass through it, neither 
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shall it be inhabited 40 years.” See also Ezek. xxx. and Jer. xlvi. 
Prid. We must therefore suppose with W. that Hdtus derived his 
account from the priests, who, through their regard for Amasis 
who paid them particular respect, gave a partial account of his 
reign, or that Hdtus speaks only of the latter part of his reign, 
when Egypt had in some degree recovered itself. In the E. Orient. 
Hi. ch. iii. p. 104, the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar appears confined 
to the reign: of Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) only; and so H. observes, 
that under Amasis Egypt is said to have enjoyed its greatest ha 
piness. Egypt. ch. v. p. 471, cf. p. 464, seqq. By him the mouths 
of the Nile were opened at last to foreign merchants, cf. ii. 178, 
179, a concession which led to important changes in the character 
of the nation, and produced an entire alteration in the whole in- 
ternal commerce of Egypt. 

b. πόλις. .. οἰκεομένας. Cf. Diod. Sic. i. 31, who says that in 
ancient times Egypt had 18,000 towns, and in the time of Ptolemy 
Lagus, 323 Β. ΟΣ there were more than 30,000. W. Cf. ἘΦ. Orient. 
H. ch. ii. p. 31. 

6. Σόλων ... ero. This law, it appears, was established by 
Draco, and not by Solon, who lightened the penalty for transgress- 
ing it. W. The Egyptian Toparchi clearly officiated as police, 
discountenancing or punishing idleness. H. /. ἰ. p. 438. 

Ca. CLXXVIIL~a. Navcparry—in the Delta; it belonged to 
the Saitic nome; and stood on the E. bank of the Canopic branch, 
N. W. of Sais. It continued an important place for many cen- 
turies, long after its privileges had been done away, by the open- 
ing of the mouths of the Nile by the Persian conquest of Egypt. 
Its site appears to be indicated by the ruins found by Niebubr at 

jar, not far distant from Alexandria. Cf. on the settlement 
of Naucratis, and the advantages Hdtus would derive from the 
Ionic residents there, Hist. of Gr. Lit., Herodotus, p. 245, and H. 
t. ch. iv. p. 463. 
, Ἰώνων... . Δωριέων. . . Αἰολέων. Cf. notes on i. 142, 144, 149. 
Phaselis, on the borders of Lycia and Pamphylia. 

Cu. CLXXIX.—a. Bapior—Cf. ii. 96, and notes. 

Cu. CLXXX—a. μισθωσάντων --- epydoacbar—locantes edem 
exstruendam ; letting out the building of the temple for 300 talents. 
8. and L. Ὁ. (i. e. contracting to pay so much for it.) On the 
Amphictyons, cf. v. 62, ὁ. 

ὃ. κατεκάη. Cf. i. 50, f. 

c. ἐπέβαλε---ἰ fell to, was the duty of, &c. Cf. iv. 115. τὸ ἐπίβαλ- 
λον, 86. μέρος, the portion which falls to the lot of each. B. 

d. cruxrnpinc—according to B., on the authority of Beckmann, 
δ᾿ vin ot: some species of astringent salt, probably alum. ὃ. 


n . 
Ca. CLXXXI.—a. Βάττεω, οἱ δ᾽ Αρκεσίλεω. Two MSS. here read 

τοῦ instead of οἱ δ᾽, which is preferable, as this Battus was the con- 

temporary of Apries, and therefore of Amasis; cf. iv. 159. W. 
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ὃ. μῆχος, remedium, effugium : cf. Aisch. Ag. 2, and P. V. 605. B. 

¢. iE rerpa yow—probably meaning that the statue was placed 
in the city, and looked out towards the suburbs. W. 

Ca. CLXXXII.—a. θώρηκα riveoy—Cf. ii. 37, €., iii. 47, and 
Plin. H. N. xix. 1. B. 

ὃ. τὸ ἐν Λίνδῳ κιτιλ. From this place, where the worship 
of Athene, Neith, cf. ii. 62, a., was first established, (brought hither 
from Egypt, and from Sais probably, as she there was held in 
especial honour,) it spread throughout Greece. B. Cf. also ii. 171, 
b., on the introduction of the Thesmophoria. 

6. εἷλε δὲ Κύπρον x.r.d. D. thinks that “ Hdtus, in saying that 
Amasis was the first who conquered Cyprus, (about B. c. 540,) de- 
rived his account; from the priests, as the island had long before 
been in subjection to the Tyrians.” But they gained it by colon- 


ization. “Cyprus stood in the closest connexion with : It 
formed one of their provinces: the city of Citium, the Kettim of 
Josephus, was their principal settlement: the name signified not 


only the whole island, but also the neighbouring islands and 
coasts; the Chittim of Isaiah xxiii. 12.” H. Phen. ch. ii. p. 305, 
seqq. It subsequently fell to the Persians under Cambyses. In 
Thucyd. i. 94, Pausanias is said to have subdued (viz. from the 
Persians) τὰ πολλὰ τὴς Κύπρου---Β. Cc. 478. It fell under Alexander, 
but was afterwards re-united to Egypt by Ptolemy Lagus, Β. c. 313, 
and belonged to Egypt till 8. c. 58, when Clodius sent Cato to 
avenge a fancied insult he had received, when it became a Roman 
province. 


BOOK ΠῚ. THALIA. 


FROM CAMBYSES’ CONQUEST OF EGYPT TO THE TAKING OF 
BABYLON BY DARIUS HYSTASPES. 


Cua. I—a. δὲ’ αἰτίην τοιήνδε. The causes of the invasion of Feypt 
by Cambyses are considered by D., p. 148, to have been of a 

more general nature than those assigned by Hdtus, viz. Ist, because 
the Egyptians had entered into an alliance with Croesus against 
the Persians ; and 2ndly, because the country lay close to the Per- 
sian borders, and tempted the ambition of Cambyses to imitate his 
father’s example. So H., Egypt. ch. v. p. 394, says, “ Whatever 
its pretext, the true cause was a hankering after the riches and 
other good things of Egypt.” And Creuzer, “ if we remember that 
the Persians claimed to themselves all Asia, cf.i.4; that Libya 
was in ancient times considered as part of that quarter of the globe, 
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(Flat. Gorg. p. 523); that Nebuchadnezzar had overrun Egypt and 
ibya, cf. ii. 177, a., and that the Persian monarchs considered 
themselves the successors of the Babylonians ; -we may readily be- 
lieve that Cambyses had persuaded himself that Egypt and Libya 
belonged to his empire by ancient and hereditary Bght?” B. So 
also Prid. an. 528, “the true cause of the war was, that whereas 
Amasis had subjected himself to Cyrus, and become his tributary, 
he did on his death withdraw his obedience from his successor.” 
Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 105. 

b. ἰητρὸν ὀφθάλμων. As the opthalmia was common in Egypt, 
that country would supply the best doctors for such cases: besides, 
from iii. 129, it seems that, generally, Egyptian doctors were held 
in t repute. 

Hg. [1 —a. οἰκηϊεῦνται--- ΟἿ i. 4, ὃ. 

b. νόθον .... βασιλεῦσαι--Οἴ. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 399. “ Un- 
certainty of succession is an inseparable consequence of a harem 
administration. It is true that illegitimate children were altogether 
excluded from inheriting by the customs of Persia; but the in- 
trigues of their mothers, and the treachery of eunuchs, with the 
help of poison, often prepared the way for them to the throne; 
as in the case of Darius Nothus and Darius Codomannus. Of 
legitimate sons the rule was, that the eldest should inherit, espe- 
cially if he was born when his father was king. The selection 
was, however, left to the monarch, commonly influenced by the 

een-mother. (Cf. vii. 2.—As every thing in the constitution of 

country depended on the distinctions of tribes, the consort was 
chosen from the family of Cyrus, or that of the Achemenide.” 
Cf. iii. 88, c. 

Cu. IV.—a. txuccbpwy—mercenartes, principally Gks, Ionians 
and Carians; whom Amasis had followed his predecessor in retain- 
ing as a standing army. Cf. ii. 152,¢.,and KE. Orient. H. ch. iii. 

105 


P Cn. V.—a. Καδύτιος πόλιος---ΟἿ, ii. 159, 6. On the Syrians of 
Palestine, cf. ii. 106, a. 

ὃ. "Inviécov—hod. Khanyounes. Cf. 11. 159, 6. τὸν ᾿Αράβιον, cf. 
i, 2, ἀ. 

6. Σερβωνίδος Aipync—On this and Mt Casius, ii. 6, ὃ. 

Cr. VI.—a. καὶ πρὸς---απά tn addition. Cf. Jelf, § 640, 2, quoted 
in iii. 74, a. xépapoc—put collectively for a number of earthen 
vessels, crockery. κείμενον, laid up. On the importation of wine into 
Egypt, cf. ii. 112, ὃ., and ref. to H. Phoen. p. 362. See also Egypt. 
ch Iv. p. 450. yf a villa deme, under th 

. &papyor—governor of a village or , under the vopdpyne, 

. OF a district or nome, cf. ii. 42, b., and ii. 109, 6. The 

ἐπίτροποι Of iii. 27, probably, under the demarch. B. τοὺς dé ἐκ M., 

ana that those at Memphis, ὅς. On ἐκ and ἀπὸ used for ἐν, cf. Jelf, 
§ 647, a., and iii. 22; οἱ ἐκ τ. πυρ. Vi. 32; ὁ ἐκ τῆς γ. Vile 70; οἱ ἀπὸ τ. 
καταστ. there quoted. 
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6. οὕτω ὁ ἐπιφοιτέων ... . Supiny.—i. 6. thus the earthen vessels that 
are brought to and unladen in Egypt, are carried back into Syria to 
the former vessels already there. The janguage of the foregoing 
ch. is plainly that of an eye-witness. See D. p. 46. j 

Cu. VII.—a. Οὕτω piy.... Alyurrov—So thon st 18 the Persians, 
who, as soon as they had got possession of Egypt, facilitated this passage 
(through the desert to Egypt), by supplying τὲ with water in the 
manner above mentioned. ‘These earthen vessels—were applied to 
an extraordinary purpose by the Persians, when they ruled in this 
country. They were placed as cisterns in the three days’ desert, 
which divided Syria from Egypt, in order to make the communi- 
cation easier for strangers.” H. Pheenic. ch. iv. p. 362. 

ὃ. τὸν ’ApdBov—Cf. i. 2, a. 

Cu. VIII.—a. ὁμοῖα τοῖσι padtora—second to none. S. and L. Dict. 
Jelf, § 456, c., considers the article to be neuter. So τὰ μάλιστα, 
and ἐς τὰ μάλιστα, mazime ; Vi. 68.---ἀλείφει . ... λίθους ἐπτά. The 
number seven appears to have been held sacred among the Arabs; by 
it an oath is exacted in Gen. xxi. 29. ‘“ And Abraham said, These 
seven ewe lambs thou shalt take of my hand, that they may be a wit- 
ness unto me, that I havé digged this well,” ὥς. B. Soalso, besides . 
the many instances of it recurring among the Jews, Balaam’s sacri- 
fice on 7 altars, and of Job’s friends offering 7 bullocks and 7 rams. 

ὃ. Οὐροτάλ. .... ’AAAadr.—meaning the two great deities of the 
East, the Sun and Moon. In the first we can trace the Arabic and 
Hebrew word for the sun or light ; and the second is identical] with 
Alitta, the celestial Aphrodite of the Arabs. Wess. Cf. i. 105, 6.) 
131, a. d. ; 

Cu. [X.—a. ἐπεὶ bv,—twhen therefore. Cf. Jelf, § 791, 1. οὗτος 
μὲν ὁ πιθανώτερος x. τ. \.— Perhaps the truth might have been, that 
the water was conducted through pipes into reservoirs, either from 
small running springs, whose waters were ordinarily absorbed by 
the sands of the desert, which is the case in many places, or from 
draw-wells. It appears morally impossible to have supplied ἃ 
Persian army and its followers with water by means of skins dur- 
ing the whole march. Arabia could scarcely have supplied skins. 
The caravans at the present day carry their water on camels in 
skins of camels.” R. p. 257. 

ὃ, δεξαμενὰς---οἱδέογ 8, reservoirs, cf. vi. 119. 

Cu. X.—a. Πηλουσίῳ. . .. ordpars—Cf. ii. 10, a. 

ὃ. Vappnmroc—o26 B. C., last of the twenty-sixth dynasty. Cf. 
Early Orient. Hist., Ency. Metr. ch. iii. p. 101, 107, seqq. On the 
invasion of Cambyses and his subsequent undertakings, cf. ii. 1, 
a., H. Egypt. p. 464, 471, seqq., Prid. Conn. an. 526 B. c., and E. 
Orient. ἢ. 7.7. The American Quar. Rev. says “ Few tokens of 
the short reign of Psammenitus are extant, besides the inscription 
of a statue in the Vatican; he was defeated and dethroned b 
Cambyses, nor did he long survive his misfortune. With him ἢ 
the splendour of the kingdom of Egypt; and from this date the 
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edifices and monuments assume a character of far less importance.” 
On the causes which led to the downfal of the kgdom of the 
Pharaohs, cf. ii. 152, ο., 169, ὃ. 

δ. ἐτάφη ἐν τῇσι ταφῆσι κ. τ.λ.---ΟἿ ii. 169, ὁ. 

d. ὕσθησαν γὰρ αἱ θῆβαι---ΟἿ, ii. 14, a. 

Cu. XI.—a. οἱ éxixovpo:—Cf. iii. 4, a. 

b. ἔσφαζον ἐς τὸν xpnrijpa,—cut thetr throats tnto the bowl, brought 
them to the bowl and butchered them so that the blood flowed into it. 
Cf. Jelf, § 646, 1, quoted ‘in iii. 62, a. ἐμπιόντες δὲ τοῦ αἵματος 
«.r.A.—A similar piece of barbarity is mentioned by Diod. Sic. ii. 
p. 563. Cf. also Hdtus iv. 70, and Sallust. Bell. Catal. 22. Also 
customary among the Armenians and Iberians, cf. Tacitus Annal. 
xii. 47; but no traces of such a barbarous rite is found to have ex- 
isted among the Germans. Β. 

Cu. XII.—a, ἐν Παπρήμι, cf. 11. 63, ὃ. 

ὃ. τῶν ἁμὰ ᾿Αχαιμένεϊ κι τ. \.—459, B.c. Inarus revolted, 460 8. 
c., and in the following year the Athenians having joined Inarus, 
cf. Thucyd. i. 104, 109, assisted in the overthrow of the Persians. 
This revolt lasted till 455 Β. c., when Megabyzus reduced all Egypt, 
except the marshes where Amyrteus had taken refuge. In 414 Β. 
c. Amyrteus established himself as king, and 65 years of inde- 

dence followed. Egypt was finally reduced by Artaxerxes 
Debus, who expelled Nectanebus II.nd, whom Agesilaus had 
established on the throne, and Egypt became a Persian province, 
350 Β. c. Clinton's Fasti Hell. i. p. 540. It fell under Alexander's 
power, 332 Β. c. On the revolt of Egypt and the transactions of 
the Athenians there, cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 113—115, and 
Index, Chronology of Egypt, also Prid. Conn. an. 460 8. c. From 
this passage in Hdtus, D., quoted by B., considers that the date of 
his visit to Egypt may be inferred; viz. after 456 8. c., and between 
454—444 5. ο-, (cf. ii. 1, @., 3, 5.,) while he was between 30 and 40 
years of age. Cf. also vii. 7, and iii. 15. 

Ca. ΧΙἧΠ].---α. κατειληθέντων, sc. αὐτῶν, supplied from the con- 
text (and when they were cooped up in, &c.). Cf. Jelf, 696, obs. 3. 
κρεουργηδόν, yrece-meal (like a butcher. S. and L. Ὁ). Cf. Jelf, § 
39, 4, a., Formation of adverbs by derivation, from substantives 
with the ending dé» or αδόν, probably acc. expressive of the way or 
manner; as κυνηδόν, like a dog, πλινθηδόν, like bricks. οἱ δὲ προσεχέες 
AlBwec,—These Libyans, D., quoted by B., thinks were probably 
the same as those over whom Inarus had formerly reigned, who 
was succeeded in Hdtus’ time by Thanyras; iii. 15. φόρον érdk., 
agreed to pay tribute. 

b. μεμφθείς---ΟΥὦὌ i. 77, a. The 500 minas mentioned, if Attic 
minas are meant, = about £2031. Cf. ii. 149, f. 

Cu. XIV.—a. ὡς δὲ---κατὰ rove raripac,—over against, osite 
to. Jelf, § 629, 1. ἐπὶ γήραος otdy. Homerica formula. Cf. II. 
xxii. 60; xxiv. 486; Odyss. xv. 346. B. 

δ. Κροῖσον «.r.d.—Cf. 1. 88, seqq. On the magnanimity of 
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Psammenitus, by mistake transferred to Amasis, cf. Aristot. Rhet. 
ii. 8, § 12. ᾿ 

Cu. XV.—a. ἣν δὲ καὶ ἤἠπιστήθη---ἀογίνοα by Wess. from ἐπίστα- 
μαι scto, which is finally preferred by Schw.; see his Lex. under 
ἐπίστασθαι. He renders it, with Werfer, in an act sense, st sctvisset 
novas res non molirt, i.e. δὲ potuisset se a novarum rerum iti 
retinere. 3B. derives it from ἀπιστέω, so that the expression = εἰ μὴ 
ἐπιστεύθη πολυπρηγμονεῖν, nist creditum esset eum novas res molirs ; 
this is followed in S. and L. D., tf he had not been believed to be 
meddling, i. e. unless he had been, &c. The particle μὴ is inserted 
before πολυπρ. in the same way as in i. 68, ὑπὸ ἀπιστίης μὴ κ- τ. X., 
and in Thucyd. i. 10, and ii. 101. Schw. 

b. τῷ Λίβυος ᾿ἸΙνάρω---Οἔἴ, iii. 12, ὃ. 

b. τῷ ᾿Αμυρταίου Παυσίρι----1 the succession οὗ Pausiris be dated 
with Prid. 407 B. c., this will be the latest event mentioned in Hatnus, 
who consequently must have lived till the 25th year of the Bell. 
Pelop. In the E. Orient. H. Pausiris is dated 408 Β. c., the same 
date as the event alluded to ini. 130, ὁ. Cf. Ὁ. p. 32. On Amyr- 
teeus see ii. 140, ὃ. 

Cu. XVI.—a. Sdiv—Cf. ii. 62, a. On the palace of Amasis, ef. 
ii. 169. The intention of Cambyses in desecrating the tomb of 
Amasis, and his following actions, H., Egypt. ch. v. p. 472, con- 
siders as directed principally against the priest caste, whose great 
influence over the rest of the tians in exciting them to revolt 
would be well known to the Persians, and whose power it would 
be their chief interest to diminish and break. B. On the probable 
exaggeration of the accounts they gave Hdtus, ef. ii. 1, a. 

ὃ. dre τεταριχευμένος---Οἴ, 1. 86. 

. δ. ἐντελλόμενος οὐχ ὅσια---ΟἿ. i. 86, b., and Ctesias Excerpt. Per- 
sic. § 57, where burning a corpse is mentioned as being contrary to 
the law. B 

a, καὶ διὰ ταῦτα ταριχεύουσι x.r.rd. Cf. ii. 85, a. 

d. ἐπι τῆσι Obpyor—near the door. Jelf, § 634, 1, B. ἐντὸς τῆς ἑωυτοῦ 
θήκης, oe On θήκη, ii. 42, ὦ, and on the sepulchre of Amasis, ii. 

τὰ ἀρχὴν- αὐ all, as in i. 193, ἢ. 95, &e. Β. 

H. X VII.—a. ἐβουλ---- τριφ. orparniac, jected three expeditions, 
orpar. accus. of equivalent notion. Cf. Telf, § 551, 1, 6. μακροβίους 
Αἰθίοπας, cf. 111, 25, and 114. From a comparison of these passages, 
and from what Hdtus says here on their situation on the coast of 
Africa, S. of the Straits of Babel Mandel, on the shore of the In- 
dian Ocean, H., Ethiop. ch. i. p. 163, seqq., infers that Bruce is 
mistaken in considering them the same as the Shangallas, inasmuch 
as they are to be sought more towards the S. on the coast near C. 
Gardefui, where the Somaulies now live. R., p. 429, considers 
them the same as the Abyssinians. — 

ὃ. τοῦ πεζοῦ,---Ἕ(α portion) of the infantry. Cf. Jelf, § 533, 3 
Partitive gen. . 
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Cu. XVIII.—a. Ἡ δὲ τράπεζα κ. red. By this table of the sun-is 
» to meant 


re gat sta 
cf. Hom. Odyss. i. 22—25,) is maintained by Creuzer, Symb. iv. p. 


the language of nations, and knew the paths through the 
deserts. Probably they belonged to the Ababdsé, who from the 
most remote periods have been the carriers of merchandise. On 
Elephantine, cf. ii. 17, a. | 

ὃ. καὶ οὐκ ἂν ποιέει» ὅσια κιτ.λ. On the sentiment here contained 
ef. viii. 22, Thucyd. i. 38, v. 106, Polyb. xii. 10, 3, Livy xxxiii. 
48, and H. Carthag. ch. i. Ρ' 28. B. 

6. ὅτι σφίας τε κιτιλι Hence Schlosser infers that Tyre had 
voluntarily yielded to the Persian power, as we do not find that 
the Phoenicians generally or the town itself were subdued by them 
forcibly. 170. considers that they became subject to the Persians 
in the reign οἱ Cambyses, and not in that of Cyrus, as is generally 


H. XX.—a. καὶ δῶρα gipovrac— The vast quantity of gold is 
easily accounted for: it was either a natural production of the 
eountry, or the inhabitants had accumulated it by commerce, (!) cf. 
iii 18,a. The presents of the Persian king, therefore, composed 
of golden ornaments and myrrh, and consequently of exactly those 
very commodities which they had in the greatest abundance, seem- 
ed to them a mockery,” &c. H. Ethiop. ch. i. p. 169. 

b. φοινικηΐου oivov—Cf. ii. 37, e. 
c. λέγονται εἶναι μέγιστοι «.r.d.—Cf. Isa. xlv. 14, “The labour 
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of Egypt and the merchandise of Ethiopia and of the Sabseans, 
men Νὴ stature, shall come over unto thee,” &c. Cf. also H. i J. 
. 171. 

P Cu. XXI.—a. τόξον réde.— Bruce takes the Macrobians for a 
tribe of the Shangallas, cf. iii. 17, a. He appeals particularly to 
the bow sent to Cambyses, with a challenge to bend it. It is the 
custom of this race to bind round their bows ferrules of the hides 
of the wild beast they slay, whereby they are continually becoming 
stiffer, and at last become altogether inflexible. They then hang 
them on a tree as trophies of their prowess: such a bow it might 
have been which the Ethiopian king sent to the Persian. But this 
custom of hanging up the bows can scarcely be altogether peculiar 
to the Shangallas, but has probably spread itself among their 
neighbours.” H. /. i. p. 163. The bow appears to have been the 
ensign of royalty and command among the Persians. 

H. XXIL—a. εἰ σιτεόμενοι κοπρὸν----ῦ feeding upon such rubbish, 
“Their contempt of bread must have applied to that made of 
dhourra and baked, which becomes unfit to be eaten in a very 
short time.” H. J. 1. p. 161. 

Cu. XXITI.—a, ἐν widgor ypvotyo: x. r.d.—Cf. iii. 20, a. H. ὁ ἃ 


p. 162, seq: 

Cu. XXIV.—a. ἐξ tddov—according to various interpreters, 
glass, crystal, antimony, amber, fossil-salt, bitumen or gum, rock salt 
or mica; perhaps it signifies /apis alabastritis, oriental alabaster ; a 
sarcophagus of which substance was found by Belzoni at Thebes, 
and 1s now in the British Museum; it becomes transparent if a 
light is placed behind one of its sides. B. H.,4 J. p. 162, seems to 
think crystal is meant. 

Cu. XXV.—a. τὰ... σιτίων tyopeva—Cf. i. 120, a. On the 
expedition against the Ethiopians see D. p. 115. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. ix’ ’Apporiovc—Cf. ii. 42, f- 

b. “Oaow πόλιν. “The Oases (called by the Copts Wah, or El- 
Wah, the habitation) are insulated fertile spots like islands, in the’ 
midst of an expanse of desert; probably owing their existence to 
that principle that fertilizes them, viz. fountains of water spring- 
ing up in the desert. It may be satisfactorily made out, we trust, 
that the more consistent descriptions, ancient and modern, 
in fixing 3 Oases; two of which belong to Egypt properly, and the 
third to Libya. Hdtus appears to have known but one: he de- 
scribes the Greater Oasis, under the name of Oasis, as appropriate 
to it; not having, we may suppose, heard of its application ge- 
nerally to the islands in the desert. But he nevertheless describes 
those of Ammon, Augila, the Garamantes, &c., though not under 
the name of Oasis. The Greater Oasis is the Wah-el-Kharwah, or 
outer Wah of the Arabs.” R. p. 546. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch, i. p. 
25, and the refs. to H. in ii. 42, f. “ 

6. Σάμιοι τῆς Αἰσχριωνίης φυλῆς--- Polycrates, in 11], 39, is mention- 
ed as having made a threefold division of Samos: two tribes are 
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probably the Σχησία and ᾿Αστυπαλαία, Etymolog. p. 160, 22, and 
the 3rd the one mentioned here, named from the hero Aschrion. 
How the Samians got to the Oasis cannot be certainly affirmed, 
probably for mercantile purposes, as Samos ‘was quoted for its 
spirit of enterprise about Ol. 37, and her traders reached as far as 

artessus, cf. 1v. 152, 6., about which period probably they settled 
themselves at the Oasis. B. 

ἃ, ἐπιπνεῦσαι νότον... .. ἀφανισθῆναι. Cf. Prid. Conn. an. 524 

Bc. R., p. 578, remarks, “ M. Savary and M. Poucet have both 
iven a frightful idea of the journeys across the Libyan sands, 
othing, however, appears more likely than that the armies per- 
ished ugh fatigue and want of water. Mr. Browne does not 
so readily give into the belief of the possibility of a living person 
being overwhelmed with sands. See his bk, p. 248, &c.” 

Cu. XXVII.—a. ὁ "Απις,--ΟὗὨ iii. 28, ὃ. 

b. τοὺς ἐπιτρόπους, --ἰδΎ viceroys. Cf. iii. 6, 6., and v. 30. 

Cu. XX VIL ἃ ov λήσειν ἔφη αὐτὸν x.r.r\.—he satd that he 
would not rematn in ignorance whether or no any tame, or tractable, 
god had come to the Egyptians. 

ὃ. ὃ δὲ Απις οὗτος 6"Exagoc κι τ. Χλ. Apis is considered by Creuzer, 
Symb. i. p. 482, as a kind of living symbol of Osiris, cf. ii. 41, a., 
90, 6., and of all the fertility, whether arising from the sun or the 
Nile, su ἃ to reside in that deity. B. Cf. the article 418, 
Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., and E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 110. 

6. aleroy eixacpivov— This bird,” says Creuzer, quoted in B., “ was 

robably not the vulture, as Zoega thinks, but the Pheenix, cf. 1]. 
aN a., which Hdtus has himself described as aier@ περιήγησιν ὁμοιό- 
rarog, ii. 73, and the figure of this bird might be marked on Apis, 
for 2 reasons; Ist, in reference to the increase of the Nile; in al- 
lusion to which this bird is represented in the sculptures at Thebes 
as carrying a pitcher and a goblet ; and 2ndly, because the chrono- 
logical period of Apis, viz. 25 years, is exactly contained 56 times 
in 1400 years of the Phenix.” Cf. ii. 73, a. Or taking 500 years, 
with Hadtus, as the cycle of the Phoenix, the cycle of Apis is con- 
tained in it 20 times. 

d. κάνθαρον. The beetle or scarabeeus was the Egyptian symbol 
of the sun and light, and hence of all life and generation. Hence 
it is often found in mummies, as a sign of the preservation of the 
soul in the change of the body. Creuz. Symbol. i. p. 489. B. Cf. 
E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 186. 

Cu. XXIX.—a. Uicacsivro—were punished, i. 100, a. On the 
character of Cambyses, his madness, &c., cf. ii. 1, a., iii. 16, 4. 

. ὅ. ἔθαψαν «.r.r. Plutarch, de Is. et Os. p. 368, says that the 
ball Apis was killed by Cambyses’ order, and the carcase devoured 

y . B. 

Cue XXX.—a. Ἐρυθ. @ad.—here the Gulf of Persta, cf. i. 1, ὃ. 

Cu. XXXI.—a. τοὺς βασιληΐους δικαστὰς, These were probaly 
7 in number, and of the caste of the Magi, cf. Esther i. 13: 
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Pers. ch. ii. p. 251, 252. ἐς οὗ ἀποθ.---μέχρι τούτου. Cf. Jelf, § 822, 
obs. 1, Attraction. 

b. τὴν ἐρωμένην. This was Atossa, afterwards married to Darius, 
ef. iii. 88. ἔσχε, had as wife. V. “The answer of this high tn- 
bunal, the king’s judges, makes it plain that the authority of the 
kings of Persia was as unlimited as that of any other oriental des- 

t at any period. Marriage with the sister was manifestly unlaw- 

ul among the Persians, nor is the act of the monarch recorded to 
be taken as a proof that the custom was general. Among no peo- 
ple of antiquity was the moral feeling with reference to 
among relatives so blunted as among the Egyptians. The mar- 
riage with the sister, so strongly forbidden by Moses, was considered 
among them as unconditionally allowable.” From Hengstenberg’s 
Egypt and the Bks of Moses, English Rev. No. 6. 

Oe. XXXII.—a. νοῦσον peyadhynv—the epilepsy: the appellation 
sacred was probably given it either from the inability of the faculty 
of those times to cure it, or from the greatness and violence of the 
disease. B. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a. πρὸς τὸν πατέρα rehéicac—what sort of a man 
he was to compare, i.e. to be compared, with his father. Schw. 

Cu, XXXV.—a. τόξον. This weapon, as peculiar in a manner 
to the Persian monarchs, cf. iii. 21, a., lay probably close at 

and. 

ὃ. ἐπὶ κεφαλὴν carwpute—buried them by the head, i.e. either 
to or head downwards. Cf. vii..136, a., iwi κεφ. 06., an 
Odyss. v. 245, ἐπὶ στάθμην---αα amussim, by the line or rule, quoted 
in Jelf, § 635, iii. 6. ᾿Επὶ. Conformity—mode and manners, 88 
that ¢o which the person goes. Similar instances of despotism are 
referred to in H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 251. 

Cu. XXXVI.—a, ἡλικίῃ --- youthful impetuosity. Cf. vii. 18, 
σοφὸν δὲ ἡ προμ.; and Soph. Phil. 558, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ χάρις μὲν κιτ.λ. ἀπὸ 
μὲν---ὥλεσας, cf. Jelf, ὃ 643, 1, Zmesis in Compound Verbs. τοῖσι 
θεράπουσι λαβόντας, on the dat. here, with accusative following, 
off Jelf, § 675, ὃ. 

ὃ. ob xarampoitecOar—that they should not get off scot-free who had 
preserved Croesus, but that he would kill them. Cf. ii. 156, ἂς. V. 

Cu. XXXVII.—ua. Ἡφαίστου τὸ ipsy—Cf. ii. 99, g. 

ὃ. Φοινικηΐοισι ἸΠαταϊκοῖσι κι τιλ. “ Figure-heads, insignia, παρά- 
onpa, or images placed on the prow, giving the name to the vessel, 
were probably used from the first origin of navigation. On the 
war-galleys of the Phcenicians, who called them, as Hdtus says, 
πάταικοι, carved images, they had sometimes a very grotesque ap- 
pearance.” Smith’s D. of A. B. notes that this name was given 
to the deities of the Phoenicians, and perhaps of the Syrians too, 
which they carried with them as tutelar guardians of their vessels. 
These, Creuzer, Symb. ii. 386, considers identical with the Cabiri 
of Egypt, whose worship he traces to the Phenicians. On the 
Cabini, cf. ii. 51, ὃ. 
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Cu. XXXVII[.—a. εἴρετο ἐπὶ κόσῳ κιτιλ. Cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. 
- ii. 1, § 43, and Plat. Apolog. p. 41. B. 

ὃ. KadAariag—the same, according to R., p. 308, as the Pade, 
iti. 99, the people of the Padda or Ganges. “ Pers. ch. i. p. 194, 
seqq., considers them the savage tribes of the district above Guze- 
rat. ‘Their name, Calantie or Calatie, iii. 97, seems to have 
been immediately derived from their Indian appellation of Callar, 
Coolier or Cooleries; and that of Padei from the r. Paddar, on 
the further side of the Indus, which was the boundary of the do- 
minion of Darius. Without vouching for the truth of the account 
of their eating their parents, yet it is clear that the tradition is of 
genuine Indian growth, being repeated almost word for word nearly 
2000 years after the time of Hdtus by Marco Polo.” 

ὃ. Πίνδαρος ποιῆσαι. The passage Hdtus alludes to is preserved 
in the hol. on Nem. ix. 35. See Dissen’s Pindar, vol. i. p. 245, 


ὍΝ. XXXIX.—a. Πολυκράτεα κι τιλ. B.C. 525, according to 
Thirlw. On Polycrates and his policy, see Hist. of Gr. vol. ii. c. 
13, p. 178, seqq., and cf. H. P. A. §§ 32, 64, and 87. 

ὃ. τριχῇ δασάμενος x. τ. X.—Cf. iii. 26, c. 

δ. “Apac.—Cf, ii. 172, a., 177, a., on his liberal policy towards 
foreigners. 

d. χιλίους rotérag— probably the royal body-guard only, as from 
iii. 45, it would seem his whole force was much more numerous. 
In the same ch. the τοξ. οἰκήϊοι are most likely the same as these here 
7 usually called δορυφόροι, 1.59. B. ἔφερε δὲ κι rr. ΟἿ, 
i. 88, c. 

Cu. XLI.—a. Θεωδώρον x. r.4.—On this artist, cf. i. 51, 6. 

Ca. XLIT.—a. χωρήσαντος δὲ οἱ rosrou—when this fell out, was 
permitted, to him. So of a matter turnitig out favourably, v. 62, vii. 
10, § 2, viii. 102. W oe 

ὃ. τὰ ποιήσαντά μεν x. τ΄ λ.--- que facienti sibt qualia accrdissent ; what 

done, and what had hence resulted to him. Cf. ii. 66, ἄς. B. 

Cu. XLITI.—a. ἔμαθε ὅτι x... Cf on the sentiment ref. in 
L 91, α." 

Cu. XLIV.—a. Ἐπὶ τοῦτον... Λακεδαιμόνιοι--- he attack on Poly- 
crates would appear to have been part of the regular Lacedemonian . 
policy, one of the chief objects of which was the extermination of 
the tyrants who flourished about this period in all the cities of 
Greece; by the overthrow of whom the superiority of Sparta was 
principally attained. H. P. A. ὃ 32. On Cydonia, iii. 59, a. 

Cu. XLV.—a. ἐν Kapra6y—Scarpanto. 

ὅ, οὐδὲ λόγος aipiee—nor does it stand to reason. S. and L. D. 
rok. oix., cf. ii. 39, d. 

Cu. XLVI.—a. caraordoe—introduction intoan assembly to speak : 
ef. viii. 141, 6. τῶ θυλάκῳ περιεργάσθαι----ναπαγῖο (nempe hoc vo- 


# Schiller’s ballad, ‘‘ Der Ring des Polycrates,” is well worth the German scholar’s 
N 
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cabulo, panarium sive saccus) supersedere eos potussse ; i.e. that the 
word sack was superfluous; meaning to say that as they had brought 
the sack before them, they need only have satd, σιτίων δέεται, and 
that there was no need to have added also the word ὁ θύλακος. The 
drift of the passage is that the Spartans affected brevity of speech 
even to absurdity. Schw. ; 

Ca. XLVII.—a. ὅτι oge πρότεροι «.7.X. Probably about the 
time of the end of the 2nd Messenian War, 3B. c. 679-—662. B. 

ὃ. ζώων---ΟΥ i. 70, a. 

6. εἰρίοισι ἀπὸ Ebdov—cotton—Cf. iii. 106, vii. 65. ““ Embroideries 
of cotton, and with cotton, were common in Egypt, and considered 
as master-pieces of art. Weaving was one of their principal occu- 
pations, cf. 11. 35, c., and cotton a native of their soil. Ezekiel, 
xxvii. 7, forgets not the wares which Tyre obtained from the banks 
of the Nile: ‘Fine cottons and embroidered work from Egypt 
spreadest thou over thy pavilions.” H. Phen. ch. iv. p. 361, 

gypt. p. 460, and E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 165. 

. τὸν ἐν Λίνδῳ dviOnre—Cf. ii. 182, ὃ. 

Cu. XLVITI.—a. γενεῦ πρότερον x. τ. λ.---865 B. C., the rescue 
of the Corcyreans. 595 B.c., the carrying off the cup. 525 B.c., 
the Lacedemonian expedition against Polycrates. From L.’s 
note. 

ὃ. Περίανδρος κι r.d.—Cf. i. 23, and v. 92. He succeeded his fa- 
ther Cypselus, who overthrew the oligarchy of the Bacchiade at 
Corinth, about 655 B. c., and who reigned 30 years ; hence Peri- 
ander succeeded in the Despotism about 625 B. c., and held it 40 

ears. Cf. Thirlw. i.c. 10, p. 419—423, H. P. A. § 65, and Smith's 
Ὁ of Gr. and R. Biog., Pervander, Cypselus. 

6. én’ ixroug—Cf. viii. 105, and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 105. 

Ca. XLIX.—a. ἐπεί re ἔκτισαν τὴν νῆσον, Settlement of Corcyra 
by the Corinthians under Chersicrates, one of the Bacchiade, about 
700 s.c. Cf. H. P. A. § 86, and Thirlw. ii. p. 93. 

Cu. L.—a. Μέλισσαν----Δ180 called Lysis. δὲ Smith’s D. of Gr. 
and R. Biog., and Thirlw. i. p. 421. 

ὃ. πέρι θυμῷ ixouevoc—valde tvatus antmo, cf. Il. xxii. 70, ἀλύσ- 
σοντες πέρι θυμῷ, and 1], xxiv. 236, πέρι δ᾽ ἤθελε Oupg. B. Cf. also 
i. 88, a. 

Cu. LI.—a. μαλακὸν ἐνδιδόναι .. .. ovdiv—nthil (de trd) remittere. 
Cf. iii. 105, nthil (de cursu) remittere, do not give tn from futnt-heart- 
edness, do not flag in the least. B. 

Cu. LIL—a. ὃς ἂν ἢ οἰκίοισε κι τ.λ. Cf. Soph. Ged. Tyr. 347, 
μητ᾽ εἰσδέχεσθαι, μήτε προσφωνεῖν τινα. ἢ 

ὃ. Κορίνθου τῆς εὐδαίμονος---80 Homer, 1]. ii. 570, calls Corinth 
ἀφνειὸν, and Pind. Olymp. xiii. 4, ὀλβίαν. Cf. also Thucyd. i. [3, 

6. ἐν abrotos—sub. πρήγμασι. . 

d. ὅσῳ φθονέεσθαι κιτλ. Cf. Pind. Pyth. i. 164, κρέσσων οἰκτιρμῶν 
φθόνος. . 

Cu. 1111.--α. τῷ πρεσβυτέρῳ τῶν παίδων κιτ.λ. According to 
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Diog. Laert. i. 94, his name was Cypselus; according to Aristotle, 
Pol. v. 12, Gordias. 

b. οὐκ ἐνεώρα, Sub. τὸ εἶναι δυνατὸν τὰ πράγ. διέπειν. Schw. Cf. 
also viii. 140, 6. 

δ. κτείνουσι τὸν νεανίσκον. The Scholiast on Thucyd. i. 13, is 
mistaken in thinking that it was on account of this crime that the 
naval engagement between the Corinthians and Corcyreans, there 
mentioned as the most ancient, took place; as that happened 260 
years before the end of the Bell. Pelop., and consequently 664 8. c., 
at which time Cypselus, father of Periander, had not obtained the 
power. W. ' 

Cu. LV.—a. IWirayy—one of the 5 quarters of Sparta. Cf. 
Smith’s C. D., Sparta, H. P. A. ὃ 24, and cf. ix. 53, 6., on Hdtus’ 
visit to the Peloponnesus, vii. 224, a. 

Cu. LVI.—a. νόμισμα x. r.d. If this be true it is the earliest 
instance on record of the adulteration, or rather the forging of coin, 
circ. 525 8. c., cf. iii. 39, a., though it appears from Demosthenes, 
adv. Timocrat. in fin. p. 765, ed. Reiske, that the crime was known 
and forbidden on pain of death in the time of Solon, circ. 594s. σ. 
Cf. also Boeckh Pub. Cécon. of Athens, p. 25, seqq. B. 

b. ταύτην πρώτην στρατηΐην--- rom i. 152, we learn that the Lace- 
dzemonians had before interfered in the affairs of Asia; but this 
was the first expedition they undertook. V. 

Cua. LVII.—a. Σίφνον. One of the Cyclades, Siphno. On the 
wealth and mines there, W. refers to Pausanias x. 1]. 

Ca. LVIII.—a. pirrnrdthiec—painted with red ochre. Cf. Hom. 
IL ii. 637, μιλτοπάρφος. Odyss. xi. 123, φοινικοπάρφοι. B. 

Cua. LIX.— a. Κυδωνίην.... ἔκτισαν. About 524 B.c. It was 
one of the chief cities in Crete; on the N. W. coast. Khania. Cf. 
Smith’s C. D. 

6. Acwréyvno—from being supposed to have invented hunting- 
nets, dicrva. She was also salled Britomartis, and represented wit 
the horns of the new moon. Cf. Diod. Sic. v. 76. Β. 

c. καπρίους .. «- . mpwpac—with figure-heads like wild boars. Ac- 
cording to Necke, with blunt prows, lke boars’ snouts. B. 

d. ἐπ’ ᾿Αμφικράτεος κιτιλ. About 680 B. c., according to Pa- 
nofka, Res Samior. p. 26. B. 

Ca. LX.—a. bri σφι τρία κατ. λ. Cf. Aristot. Polit. v. 11. 

b. διὰ παντός δὲ αὐτοῦ ἄλλο x. τλ. “This appears to have been 
within the other, and, as it was only 3 ft broad and the other was 

ight, there was probably a dry path of 2 ft and a half on each 
side, in order that the channel might be repaired if necessary.” 
Oxf. Tr. The name of the fountain mentioned shortly after was, 
according to Panofka, p. 4, quoted by B., Gigartho, or, Leucothea, 
A little below, βάθος κατὰ εἴκοσι ὀργυώων, where the preposition ex- 

the measure from top to bottom. Jelf, § 628, i. a. 
6. τρίτον δὲ σφι ikipyaora:—This was the Hereum or temple of 
nN 2 
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Juno; according to Miller, 346 ft in length and 189 in breadth; 
but few traces of it now remain; see Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 348. 
Rheecus probably flor. about 640 8. c., cf. i. 51, ¢., and this work, 
begun by him, was, we may suppose, carried on as the Samians 
increased in power, and finished under Polyerates. B., and Smith’s 
Ὁ. of Gr. and R. Biog., Rhaecus. Cf. Mill. Dor. i. p. 410, 411. 

Ca. LXI.—a. ἐπανιστέαται ἄνδρες Mayo:—Usurpation of Smerdis 
the Magian, 522 B. c., in the 8th year of Cambyses. Cf. E. Orient. 
H. ch. vii. p. 355, Prid. Conn., and H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 346. “The 
Magian conspiracy had principally in view the restoration of the 
monarchy to the Medes and themselves, at that particular time, 
when, at the death of Cambyses, the royal race appeared extinct.” 
Such also may be inferred, remarks B., from the latter part of 
Cambyses’ speech, iii. 65. . 

b. ἐπιχείρησε τοῖσι βασιληΐοισι---τοσίαηι occupare institut. Schw. 
Rather, sc. πρήγμασι, he invaded, affected the kingdom. B. 

6. εἷσε dywy—cf. Hom. Odyss. 1. 130, αὐτὴν δ᾽ εἰς θρόνον εἶσεν ἄγων, 
and Odyss. ix. 98. Β. . 
Ca. LXII.—a. ᾿Αγβατάνοισι, a small town in Lower Galilee, at 
the foot of Mt Carmel; Catffa. στὰς ἐς pic., having come and stood 
in the midst. The verb of rest is considered as signifying the notion 
of the previous motion implied in it, when the prepos. εἰς with the 
accus. is used instead of ἐν with the dat.: the particular sort of 
motion, whether coming, sitting down, drawing, &c., must be de- 

termined by the context. Cf. i. 14, &c. Jelf, § 646, 1. 

b. οὐδὲ rd... . ἣ μέγα ἢ opecpdy,—nthd prorsus. Cf. v. 106. ‘Valck. 
On νεώτερον, cf. vii. 31, ὃ. ἐκ τοῦ Μάγου---ἐκ ᾿Ιρηξάσαπεος, cf. Jelf, § 
621, 3, 6. ἐκ the agent (for ὑπὸ), with passive or intransitive verbe, 
almost entirely Ionic. 

Cu. LXIII.—a. ἐπιβατεύων... obvdparog,—usurping the name 
of Smerdis, as in i. 67, ix. 95, a. 

Cu. LXIV.—a. τοῦ κουλεοῦ... . ἀποπίπτει,---δὲ tip or cap (of 
metal) of his sword-sheath falls off. V.- 

ὃ. Βουτοῦς wédtogc.—Cf. 11. 75, a. 

6. ὁ μὲν δὴ dv... . γεραιὸς, “ There are many instances of such,” 
says Prideaux, “who, on their over-curious inquiry into their 
future fate, have been in the same manner deceived. Thus Henry 
IV. of England, being foretold that he should die at Jerusalem, 
was suddenly taken sick in the Abbot of Westminster’s house, and 
died there in Jerusalem Chamber. (Cf. Shakepeare, Henry IV. act 
iv. scene 4.) And so Ferdinand the Catholic, ing of Spain, being 
foretold that he should die at Madrigal, carefully avoided going 
thither. But while he was thus, as he thought, avoiding his 
death, he found it at Madrigalejo, or little Madrigal, a poor ἥ πῆς 
village he had never before heard of.” 8B. also remarks that the 
same thing happened to Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, who 
died at a place called Jerusalem in Zante, while travelling to the 
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Jerusalem in Palestine, where it was predicted, as he thought, 
that he should die. Cf. also vi. 80, the oracle which foretold to 
Cleomenes that he should take Argos. 

Cu. LXV.—a. dxaipeOiw—lon. for ἀφαιρεθῶ, conj. aor. 1, pass.— 
ταχύτ. ἢ σοφώτερα. “If any two properties of the same object are 
compared in degree, they are sometimes signified by the compar- 
atives (cf. § 784) of their proper adjectives, and contrasted by 
ἢ : θάττων ἤ σοφώτερος, possessing a degree of quickness greater than the 
degree of wisdom.” Cf. Hom. Od. i. 164; Thucy. iii. 42; Jelf, ὃ 
783, 73.---ἀδελφ. re, οὐδὲν δέον, gquum fas non esset; accus. absol. Cf, 
Jelf, § 700, 2, a., quoted in iii. 91, a. | | 

b. τούὐτου---δεύτερα τῶν λοιπῶν x. τ. \.—since then he is dead, as the 
next best remaining thing for you, O Persians, tt becomes most neces- 
sary for me to enjoin, what I wish, to.be done at the end of my life. 
On the attributive gen. τῶν λοιπῶν, cf. Jelf, § 534. 

δ. τά ἐναντία τούτοισιν dpéopat—Imitated perhaps, as also vi. 139, 
(οὔτε γῇ «.1r.X.,) from Soph. Cid. Tyr. 277, cat ταῦτα τοῖς μὴ δρῶσιν 
wx TX. 

Cu. LXVI.—a. carnpeixovro,—rent in pieces. Cf. Asch. Pers. 
537, πολλαὶ δ᾽ ἀπαλαῖς χερσὶ καλύπτρας κατερεικόμεναι. 

ὃ, ἀπήνεικε KapBiora—sc. ἡ νοῦσος, τὸ κακόν, OF, τὸ ὀστέον σφα- 
κελίσαν καὶ ὁ μηρὸς σαπείς. Cf. also vi. 27,6. Schw. ἐκπολεμωθῷ, 
might be rendered hostile, set at vartance. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. ὁ μὲν δὴ Mayoc.—“ That Cambyses was the 
Ahasuerus, and Smerdis the Artaxerxes, that obstructed the work 
of the temple, is plain from hence, that they are said in Scripture, 
Ezra iv. 4—7, to be the kings of Persia that reigned between the 
time of Cyrus and the time of that Darius by whose decree the 
temple was finished. But that Darius being Darius Hystaspis, 
and none reigning between Cyrus and that Darius in Persia but 
Cambyses and Smerdis, it must follow from hence that none but 
Cambyses and Smerdis could be that Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, 
who are said in Ezra to have put a stop to this work.” Prid. Conn. 
an. 522 3. c. So also E. Orient. H. ch. viii. p. 351. 

Cu. LXVIITL—a. τῇδε συμβαλλεόμενος.---ΟΥ̓ all this Ctesias, 
Persicc. § 13, says nothing; but he states that Ixabates, who car- 
ried the body of Cambyses into Persia, on his return thence related 
the artifice of the Mage in the presence of the army, and that then 
flying for refuge to a temple, he was taken and put to death. This 
appears to be, in substance, what our author relates of Prexaspes. 
B Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. vii. p. 356. 

b. ἐς τῆς ἀκροπόλιος .----ἰἦδ royal palace, cf. also i. 98, e., at Susa; 
as is evident from iii. 70, where Darius is said to have come to 
Susa, and there deliberated with the conspirators. This was the 
summer residence, cf. i. 98, d., of the Persian monarchs, the 
Shushan of Esther i. 2, ii. 3. The palace is the same that Hdtus, 
v. 53, a., vii. 151, calls the Memnontan palace. B. Susa stood on 
the E. bank of the Choaspes, and is said to have derived 
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name from the number of kites in the neighbourhood. Cf. Smith’s 
C. D., Susa, and E. Orient. H. p. 288. 

6. ’Aréconc—The wife and sister of Cambyses, cf. iii. 31, 88, 
afterwards the wife of the Mage and then of Darius Hystaspes, -iii. 
133, 134, vii. 3. 

d. οὔτε ἄλλην οὐδεμίην κ. r.A.—On the similarity of the domestic 
economy of the ancient Persian monarchs, and of Asiatic sovereigns 
of the present day, cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 256, seqq. 

Cu. LXIX.—a. ἐπεί re αὐτῇ μήρος «.r.A.—quum veniret ordo 
(the turn) Puella, ut ad regem accederet. Cf. Esther ii. 12, W., and 


0.1, p. 257. 

Cr. ἶχχ. τοῖσι ἐξ τῶν κιατιλ. On the opinion οὗ H. that 
the 7 conspirators were the heads of the Persian tribes, or the 
chiefs of the tribes of the Pasargade, see Pers. ch. ii. p. 224. 

Cu. LXXI.—a. οὐ γὰρ dpevov.—Cf. i. 187, α.---περιβαλλόμενος 
.... κέρδεα, compassing advantage for himself. Perhaps in the same 
sense in ix. 39. | 

Cu. LXXII.—a. ἔνθα γάρ τι δεῖ ψεῦδος x. r.X.—This sentiment 
befitted a Gk, and not a Persian; as from i. 138, it is evident that 
nothing was more dicgracefu’ among the latter nation than a lie. 
Cf. Soph. Phil. 107. W. It is plain from Plato, Polit. ii. 21, iii. 
3, that the sentiment here set forth was one of the questions 
agitated by the Gk Rhetoricians and Sophists, and that all that is 
added by Hadtus to explain or prove this point, may be looked upon 
as said after the model of the Sophists, and perhaps borrowed from 
their disputations. 

ὃ. αὐτῷ οἱ .... ἐς χρόνον Eorat.—it shall be the better for himself here- 
after, he himself shall have reason to rejoice hereafter, cf. ix. 89, 0. 

Cu. 1 ΧΧΠ].--- παρέξει, sc. ὁ Oed6c—when will the gods afford us, 
ὅς. Cf. Jelf, § 373, 3, Ellipse of the Subject. On the use of ὅτε 
just afterwards instead of ὅτι, cf. Jelf, § 804, 8. 

Cu. LXXIV.—a. Πρηξάσπεα — On what is here related of 
Prexaspes, cf. iii. 68, a. πρὸς δ᾽ ἔτι, and besides too. On πρός, besides 
—thereto, cf. Jelf, § 640, 2. Prepositions in the original adverbial 
force, in Homer and in Ionic Greek. The particle δέ is often join- 
ed to them, and they are frequently placed first in the sentence for 
greater emphasis. Cf. iii. 6, a. 

_ ὃ, τὰ πάντα οἱ pupia,—all sorts of possessions by the thousands. 
Jelf, § 454, 1. 
_Ca. LXXV.—a. εἰ μὴ dvaxrnoaiaro....reaiaro. In the 3rd 
person opt. aor. 1, mid.—aiaro for—awro is very frequent in the 
onic and Attic poets, 6. g. dpyoaiaro Od. 1. 164, ἐκσωσαίατο, Atschyl. 
Pers. 360, &c. atth. Gr. Gr. ὃ 206, obs. 3. Jelf, § 197, 4. 

Cu. LX XVI.—a. pnde.. . . émtriPecOas.—neque, tn hac rerum 
perturbatione, adgrediendum. Cf. Tacitus Hist. ii. 32, quoniam 
Gallie tument. B. Cf. i. 96, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXVII.—x. θείῃ πομπῇ χρεωμένους. Cf. i. 62, e. 

Cu. LXXITX.—a. μαγοφόνια. Gf Prid. Conn. an. 522 B. c. 
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“ It was from this time they first had the name of Magians, which, 
signifying the Cropt-ear’d, was then given unto them by way of a 
nick-name because of this impostor, who was thus cropped. For 
Mige-Gush signified one that had hts ears cropped, in the langua 
of the pcountry then in use,” ke. According to Smith’s C. D. 

i from mag, mogh, or mugh, a priest. Cf. the article Mags. 
and’ Zoroaster, in Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. Also H. Pers, 
ch. ii. p. 241, seqq. 

Cu. LXXX.—a, ἐλέχθησαν λόγοι κι τι λ. On these discourses, 
cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 224. The substance of his remarks is as 
follows: “The agitation of the question how Persia should be 

verned, so singular a phenomenon in Asiatic history, that even 
in Hdtus’ time many were disposed to disbelieve it. His express 
assertion a proof that it was no mere fiction of his own—some 
foundation for the narrative probably existed, though the fact is 
disguised by a Grecian dress,—in the absence of authorities, rea- 
soning upon analogies drawn from the practices of other nations 
of a similar constitution with the Persians, we should conclude the 
seven conspirators to be unquestionably the chiefs of the Persian 
tribes met together for the purpose of discussing the claims of a 
successor to the throne,—hence it is not improbable that an aris- 
tocracy of this sort, consisting of the heads of the tribes, should 
be proposed and discussed. ‘The proposal of a democracy would 
appear, on the same grounds, to be nothing more than a pre-emi- 
nence accorded to the principal tribe, as is the case with the ‘ golden 
horde’ among the Mongols. Such a supposition, though impossi- 
ble to establish by positive proof, appears to be the only one in 
accordance with the known usages and temper of oriental nations.” 
ἐλέχθησαν δ᾽ dv—but they were really said. Cf. Jelf, § 737, 2. οὖν 
also used to confirm a statement of which there is some doubt. 
Cf. viii. 133, α. 

b. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ὕβρει κι τ λ. Cf Soph. Aid. Tyr. 883, ὕβρις φυτύει 
τύραννον kK. τ. λ. ͵ 

6. dvappooréraroy—most incongruous, unsurtable. 

d. πλῆθος δὲ ἄρχον, On the form and principles of Gk demo- 
cracy, see the discussion in H. P. A. § 66, seqq. τούτων rév,—On 
τῶν, gen. by attraction, cf. Jelf, § 822, obs. 3. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. dr apxig-—On the oligarchies of Greece, their 
origin, &c., cf. H. P. A. § γνώμης---ἡμάρτηκε. Relative 
Gen. after words expressing the notion of fatlng in, missing, de- 
cetved in, which imply an antecedent notion of an object aimed at, 
or an opinion entertained. Cf. Jelf, § 514 | 

b. ἐς δήμου ἀκολάστου ὕβριν κτλ. Cf. Plato, Polit. viii. 13, Cicero 
de Repub. i. 43, and Anist. Pol. iv. 4,§ 4. B. 

6. τῷ δὲ ob γινώσκειν (intelligentia) in. Infinitive (without the 
article) as subject. Jelf, § 663, 1. Cf. Eurip. Suppl. 417. δῆμος 


γὰρ «.T.X. . 
. ἀρίστων δὲ dvd. οἰκὸς (consentaneum est) ἄριστα βου. yin 
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(should arise from). Cf. Jelf, § 483, Causal Gen. Verbs of pro- 
ceeding from, becoming, arising, &c., being produced or created, take 
a genitive of that whence they proceed, &c., as γίγνεσθαι, φῦναι, 
εἶναι, &c. 

Cu. LXXXIT.—a. πολλῷ τοῦτο (ἰ. 6. μόναρχον εἶναι) xpotyev— 
Cf. Jelf, § 381, οὐδ. 2. The neuter demonstrative also is joined-with 
a masculine or feminine substantive when this expresses a general 
notion, as is most frequently the case in abstract substantives : 
ἕκαστος βουλόμενος---ἀπικνέονται, cf. Jelf, § 478, Σχῆμα καθ’ ὅλον καὶ 
μέρος, and cf. § 708, 2, da. ἀπέβη sc. τὰ πράγματα, cf. Jelf, § 373, 
3, Ellipse of the Sulyect, here supplied from the context. συγκύ- 
ψαντες ποιεῦσι---δοηάϊησ. forward and laying their heads together, act- 
tng sn concert. S.and L. D. Cf. vii. 145, and Aristoph. Equit. 
850. W 


ὃ. Qwiiuaterar—ts courted, looked up to. Cf. Eurip. Med. 1141. 
δέσποινα δ᾽, ἣν νῦν ἀντι σοῦ θαυμάζομεν. So meror, Hor. ii. Od. 14, 
42, “Te profugus Scythes Miratur.” 

Cu. LXXXIIL.—a. ἐκ τοῦ μέσου κατῆστο. e medio secesatt, 8. par- 
tium erat neutrarum, W., took no share in the contest. Cf. Jelf, § 
621, 1,5. &—Distance from, with verbs of rest, out of, Epic, as 
ἐκ βελέων---οαύγα telorum jactum. But also Hdtus iii. 83. ἐκ τ. p. 
καθ., instead of the more usual ἐκτός and ἔξω. Cf. iv. 118, viii. 


, 5., 73, ὁ. 

Ca. LXXXIV.—a. ἐσθῆτά re Mndueny—lIn vii. 116, given to the 
Acanthians as an honorary distinction. So Cyrus the younger 
gives a similar present to the Cilician prince; Xenoph. Anab. i. 2, 
§ 27. The dress intended is the Median stole, a garment reaching 
to the ancles, made of silk, and assumed by the “ang and the nobles 
of Persia, after they gained the empire of the Medes, and often 
presented as a mark of dignity to illustrious characters. These 

edian dresses, styled by the Romans Assyrian, and afterwards 
known as Seric, are discussed by H., As. Nat. i. p. 38, seqq., and 
Pers. ch. i. p. 159, who concludes that they were unquestionably | 
of silk. “ Other customary marks of honour bestowed. by the kin 
of Persia on his favourites were, a cimeter, a chain of gold, and 
a richly caparisoned horse.” Cf. Esther vi. 8. Where Hdtus 
speaks of the Persians having assumed the Median dress, he is to 
be understood only of the chiefs of the Persians, for it continued 
only to be the court-dress, and it is an error to suppose that all the 
Persians indiscriminately adopted the garb of the vanquished. The 
_present custom among the Persians of presenting a dress of honour, 
the Caftan, or the Khelat, to distinguished men, whether natives 
or foreigners, coincides with the above. To such presents the gifts 
in i. 135, iii. 160, iv. 88, vii. 8, viii. 120, refer. See H. Pers. ch. i. 
p- 103. B. The Khelats are mentioned in every one of Morier’s 
works, whether of fiction or travel. See his Sketches of Persia, 
vol. i. c. 18, p. 152. 

ὃ. γαμέειν δὲ μὴ &civac—This refers to the lawful wives of the 
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Persian king, the κουριδίας γυναῖκας, cf. i. 135, whose children alone 
were considered as successors to the throne. B. Cf. iii. 2, 6., and 
H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 257. 

6. ὅτευ ἂν ὁ ἵππος-- ΟἿ. Hom. Hymn to Apollo, 231, on another 
instance of an augury drawn from a horse, quoted by B., and Tacit. 
Germ. c. 10. W. observes that they chose the morning, from the 
veneration paid by the Persians to the rising sun; according to 
Prideaux, equally adored by all, whether of the Sabian or Magian 
sect. Cf. i. 131, a., 140, c., and E. Orient. H. p. 364. 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a. κατὰ συνεθήκαντο,;---ΟἿ i. 208, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. avatvupio.—Cf. i. 71, a. 

Ca. LXXXVIII.—a. Δαρεῖός re κατλ. Darius Hystaspes, 521 
—485 s.c. See Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. pp. 16, 30, cf. 379. The 
theory that Darius Hystaspes is the Gustasp to whom Zoroaster 
generally addresses his doctrines, or that this prophet was at all 
contemporary with Darius Hystaspes, the opinion of Hyde, Pri- 
deaux, &c., is combated at great length by H., Pers. ch. ii. p. 367, 
seqq., on the ground principally that in the catalogue of the pro- 
vinces and cities of king Gustasp, at whose court Zoroaster re- 
sided, no mention is made of the two chief ones, Persis and Su- 
riam, nor of their capitals, Persepolis and Susa, nor of Babylon 
—further, that neither Hdtus, Ctesias, nor Xenophon, who so 
frequently mention the Magi, ever speak of Zoroaster, and that 
the name Gustasp was no uncommon appellation or title’ in the 
East, of itself consequently proving nothing. Read also D. p. 
117, seqq., and E. Orient. H. p. 365, and cf. p. 301, and particularly 
Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Darius. Bor his pedigree, cf. vii. 
11, δ. It should be added, that “ though, as well as Cyrus and 
Cambyses, of the ruling family of the Achemenide, yet we find 
that he esteemed it essential to the confirmation of his title to 
take in marriage, cf. vii. 11, a daughter of Cyrus.” H. Pers. ch. 


᾿Αράβιοι δὲ οὐδαμὰ κι τ. Δ. One of the many testimonies to the 
truth of prophecy concerning the Arabs; and even, see Keith’s 
Evidence of Prophecy, ch. 7, “ though Gibbon attempts, from the 
exceptions which he specifies, to evade the force of the fact, that 
the Arabs have maintained a perpetual independence, yet he ac- 
knowledges that these exceptions are temporary and local, and that 
the body of the nation has escaped the yoke of the most powerful 
monarchies ; and the arms of Sesostris and Cyrus, of Pompey and 
Trajan, could never achieve the conquest of Arabia.” Gibbon, 
Decl. and Fall, ix.c.1. The independence of the Arabs was and 
is proverbial, and they not only subsist unconquered to this day, 
but their prophesied and primitive wildness, and their hostility to 
all, remain unsubdued and unaltered. ‘“ They are a wild people ; 
their hand is against every man, and every man’s hand is against 
them.” Gen. xvi. 12, xvii. 20. 

c. γάμους re τοὺς x.r.d. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 257.“ As every 
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thing in the constitution of the country depended on the distinc- 
tions of tribe, the consort was chosen from the family of Cyrus, or 
that of the Achemenide ; though the example of Esther appears 
to prove, that occasionally concubines were elevated to the same 
rank. In that case they were invested with the insignia of roy- 
alty, the diadem and the other regalia.” Among the wives of 
Darius, Atossa had most influence, see vii. 3, and cf. iii. 133. From 
the d. of Gobryas, Darius had three sons; Artabazanes, vii. 2, 
Ariabignes, vii. 97, Arsamenes, vil. 68; from Atossa, Xerxes, Ma- 
sistes, Acheemenes, and Hystaspes, vii. 64, 82, 97; from Arystone, 
Arsames and Gobryas, vii. 69, 72; from Parmys, d. of Smerdis 
the brother of Cambyses, Ariomardus, vii. 78; and from Phrata- 
gyne, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, vii. 224. V. 

d. δυνάμιός re πάντα οἱ ἐπιπλέατο.---οηιπῖα et potentia compleban- 
tur. B. Perhaps rather, The sovereign power twas tn all points 
Sully held by him; taking δυν. πάντα together, all points, exercises, 
developements of power were perfected. Hts power was tn all points 
perfected, For another instance of a similar neuter plural fol- 
lowed by a plural verb, cf. 11. 96, rd πλοῖα οὐ δύνανται πλέειν. 
ἐπιπλέατο. Ion. for ἐπίπλαντο, from πίμπλημι. Jelf, § 279, obs. 10, 
and § 280, 9. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. ἀρχὰς κατεστήσατο x. r.}.— Cyrus and Cam- 
byses,” says Thirlw. ii. p. 185, “had conquered nations; Darius 
was the true founder of the Persian state. The dominions of his 
predecessors were a mass of countries only united by their subjec- 
tion to the will of a common ruler, which expressed itself by arbi- 
trary and irregular exactions: Darius first organized them into an 
empire, where every member felt its place and knew its functions. 
His realm stretched from the Aigean to the Indus, (cf. iv. 44, a.,) 
from the steppes of Scythia to the cataracts of the Nile. He di- 
vided this vast tract into 20 satrapies or provinces, and appointed 
the tribute which each was to pay to the royal treasury, and the 
proportion in which they were to supply provisions for the army 
and for the king’s household. The proper Bersis alone was exempt 
from the new system of taxation, and was only charged with its an- 
cient customary gifts, &c. &c.” Cf. also H. Pers. ch. 1. p. 62, 63, and 
ch. ii. p. 225, seqq. He particularly adverts to “ the exchange under 
the internal organization of the empire by Darius, of the simple 
institutions of a constitution of tribes for those of a lar state— 
the right of succession being fixed in the family of Cyrus (cf. iii. 
88, a.)—the change in the habits of the ruling tribe from a nomad 
life to one more stationary, marked in his first establishing the 
royal residence in certain fixed situations—the division of the em- 
pire into departments, by which means the authority of the sove- 
reign was extended through all the tions of his subjects, and 
from which, though it was ethnical rather than geographical, yet 
the beneficial effects resulted of a regular nomination of governors, 
a regular collection of the tribute, and, from the former of these 
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two institutions, an established civil administration distinct from 
the military government.” : 
b. καὶ ὑπερβαίνων c.r.r. i.e. sometimes remote and sometimes 
adjoining trebes were thrown together into the same government. 
is latter, however, appears to have been the case only in two 
instances. But that the division of the Satrapies which follows 
is a financial division distinct from the territorial, is unquestion- 
ably erroneous. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 63. His geographical survey 
deserves the closest study,—as also does R., §§ xi. and xii., and his 
admirable map, p. 229. 
6. Βαβυλώνιον τάλαντον κιτιλ. It appears probable, from a com- 
parison of authorities, that the Euboic standard was a little, though 

ut very little, greater than the Attic, and the Attic talent, con- 
taining 60 mine = 2431. 15s., and being, in English avoirdupois 
weight, 56 lb. 1540z. 100 grs., was to the Babylonian as 60 to 72, or, 
‘reckoning the Euboic and Attic mine as exactly equal, according 
to Pollux, ix. 6, the Attic talent would bear to the Babylonian the 
ratio of 6 to7. From Smith’s D.of A. ἐπὶ γὰρ K. dpy., for during 
the reign of Cyrus. Cf. Jelf, 523, obs. 1. “To define this relation 
(the temporal gen.) prepositions are sometimes used: ἐκ, ἀπὸ, ἐπί, 
which represent the time, as it were, as something on which the 
action rests or depends: διά----ἐντός, and ἔσω intra ; as ἐκ νυκτός like 
de nocte, ἐκ πολλοῦ χρόνου, ἐπὶ Κύρου Cyrt @tate, ἐπ᾽ ἐμοῦ (ἐμοῦ re- 
presenting the space of life) med e@tate, generally with a part. 
present. | 

Cu. XC.—a. Μαγνήτων τῶν ἐν ’Aciy. On the two Magnesias in 
Lydia, both founded, it is said, by the Magnetes of Thessaly, (cf. 
vii. 173, 183,) cf. Smith’s C. D., Maynesia. The Milyans pro- 
bably the same as in vii. 77, a. On these and the nations subse- 
quently mentioned, cf. R. § xi. p. 234. He remarks that the Hyge- 
nians are entirely unknown. . proposes to read “ Obigenians :” 
Obigene was a district of Lycaonia. 

ὃ, ἀπὸ δὲ Μυσῶν... . πεντακόσια τάλαντα. ‘This division,” says 
R. p. 235, “ by far the smallest of the twenty, does not appear to 
have touched the sea in any part. The greatness of the tribute 
paid by it, in proportion to its very confined limits, requires ex- 
planation; and none appears more satisfactory, than that the 
sources of the vast riches of Croesus, viz. mines of the precious 
metals, and the golden streams of the Pactolus, and a very fertile 
country, were contained in it.” Cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 71. 

6. Θρηΐκων ....’Aoiy,—cf. i. 28, ὁ. The Mariandynians, cf. R. 
p- 239, occupied a part of the coast of the Euxine, between Bithynia 
and Paphlagonia. By the Syrians here are meant the Cappado- 
cians; cf. i. 72, a., and vii. 72, a., R. p. 238. The Ligyes of vii. 72, 
appear to have been the neighbours of the Mariandynians to the E. 

d. ἀπὸ δὲ Κιλίκων. R., p. 241, remarks on the arrangement here 
mentioned for the payment of 140 talents for the cavalry that 
guarded this country, arising from its great importance in a mili-: 
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tary point of view, as connecting or separating, according into 
whose hands it fell, Asia Minor and Persia on the one hand, and 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt on the other. This province too re- 
tained, any how at first, a prince of its own styled Syennesis, cf. i. 
74, 6., vii. 98, and at a later period too, at the time of the y 
Cyrus, it was so governed; and, though Persian Satraps of Cilicia 
are mentioned in Arrian, ii. 4, yet it is evident that the Persian do- 
minion over it continued to be undefined and modified by existing 
circumstances. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 80. 

Cu. XCI.—a. 6’Apgicpew—On Amphiaraus, cf. i, 46, 6. ἀρξάμενον 
ἀπὸ ταύτης, commencing here, Accus. abs. In Hdtus and Attic 
writers, the accus. (singular or plural, usually the former) is used 
in the same construction as the gen., but scarcely ever except 
when the participle has no definite subject, as in impersonal verbs, 
as ἐξόν, whilst τί 18 allowed, (from ἐξεστι, ἐξ ἐδ lawful,) or impersonal 
phrases, as αἰσχρὸν ὄν. Cf. i. 129, c., il. 95, a., vi. 72, a., v. 49, ὁ. 

elf, § 700, 2, a. . 

ὃ, πλὴν... . ApaPBiwy,—probably Idumzans and Nabatheans; 
not of Arabia Felix. R. ἢ. 255. Cf. iii. 88,6. On Y 
Palestine, cf. i. 72, a., ii. 106, a., and vii. 89, 6., and in particular 
the delightful 2nd §, “Syria and Phoenicia,” in H. Pers. p. 81, 
seqq. On Cyprus, ii. 182, c., Ὁ. p. L11—114. 

6. wapet —besides. In poetry we often find two prepositions 
joined together; whereof the first is always adverbial, the second 
is sometimes followed by its case. This is not mere pleonasm, but 
gives a poetic fulness ἴα the expression. Jelf, 640. Cf. iii. 116, b., 
ὑπέκ.----τοῦ ἐκ τῆς Μοίριος x. 7.r. Cf. ii. 148, a., 149, αὶ 

d. πρὸς yap x. r.d.—for thereto, besides. Cf. Jelf, § 640, 2, quoted 
in iii. 74, a. The sense is, for in addition (to the ordinary tribute, 
and the revenue accruing from the lake Mceris,) they supply the Per- 
sians tn the citadel of Memphis, and their auxiliaries, with 120,000 
bushels of corn. At μυριάσι (the dative of measure, coming under 
the general head of the instrument, that by which the measurement 
is effected) supply μεδίμνων, and after καταμετρέουσι sub. σῖτον. 

6. ἐν τῷ Λευκῷ τείχεϊ κατ. dr. The city of Memphis consisted of 3 
divisions, two of which were of burnt brick, and the third, the 
fortress, was built of white stone; whence its name. Cf. Thucyd. 
1. 104, and Diod. Sic. ix. 74. On the mercenaries, see iii. 4, a., ii. 
99,d. Cf. R. p. 251, seqq. 

Jf. Yarrayida.— No name like this can be found. From what 
scanty notices we have, it can only be supposed that the 7th satrapy 
of Hdtus was made up of the province of Margiana, and some 
tracts adjoining to the W., and that. it had for its boundaries on 
the S. the ridge of mts that separates it from Asia; on the W., the 
countries of Baverd, Toos, &c., the original seats of the Parthians ; 
on the N., the desert towards the Oxus; and on the E., Bactria. 
In effect, that it was surrounded on three sides by the 16th, and on 
the fourth by the 12th satrapy, Bactria.” R. p. 25. 
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g. ἀπὸ Σούσων δὲ «.7.d. “This division, known as Cissia or 
Susiana, says R. p. 267, answers to the modern Khuzistan. Though, 
next to the Lydian, the smallest of the satrapies, yet as it contained 
the then capital of the empire, and had a rich soil, it was enabled 
to pay so large a tribute. The wealth of Susa is mentioned b 
Aristagoras, in v. 49. “There were Cisstans, or Susians, bot 
cavalry and infantry, in the army of Xerxes, vii. 62, 88. Their 
armour, arms, and accoutrements, appear to have been like those 
of the Persians; only they were mttres, probably what is now 
known as a ‘fez,’ instead of tiar@, and from circumstances in 

eral, they appear to have been a rich and a civilized people.” 
Rp. 207. On the city of Susa, cf. iii. 68, ὃ., and on Susiana, H. 
Pers. ch. i. p. 154, and E. Orient. H. p. 275. 

Cu. XCII.—a. τῆς λοιπῆς ’ Acovpinc—Cf. i. 102, ὃ. 

ὃ. Μηδικῆς. . .. δέκατος οὗτος. ‘There were two Medias at the 
time of the Macedonian conquest ; the greater and the less. The 

ter answers to the modern division of Al Jebal, or Irak Ajami; 
the less to Aderbigian, called by the Gks Atropatia. We conclude 
that Hdtus intended the greater Media only, because he classes 
Matiene, which lay between the two, as distinct from Media, and 
because also Aderbigian appears to form a part of the Saspires and 
Caspians. The ocorybantes may be taken for the people of 
Corbiana, now Curremabad, the S. part of Media; and by the 
Paricanii we conclude are meant the Paretacent, the people of the 
E. province of Media, which extends from Persis to the Caspian 
straits.” R.p. 270. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 282. 

c. Waveicar—“There are found in Strabo and Ptolemy some 
notices respecting the Pasicee and Aspastace, who appeared to be 
the Pausice of our author. They are placed near the Chorasmians. 
The Caspians inhabited the shore of the sea of that name, from 
_the mouth of the river Cyrus, southward. Hence this satrapy 
constitutes one vast natural division of country, and that of the 
most fertile kind, viz. the modern provinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan, 
or Taberistan, Kerkan, Dahestan, κοι, known in ancient geography 
by the names of Gela, Maxere, Tapuri, Hyrcani, and the country 
of the Dahe. Hyrcania, the modern Corcan, H., ch. i. p. 165, 
should have been included in this division, though omitted in the 
statement of Hdtus.” R. p. 275, 276. 

ἄ. ἀπὸ Βακτριανῶν x.r.r. “ There is little question but that the 
‘city of Balk is the Bactra, or Bactria, of the ancients; but whether 
the modern province answers to the ancient one, cannot be known, 
cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 166, seqq.; A4glos is an unknown position. 
Perhaps the remote E. province of Balk, called Kil, Gil, or Kilan, 
may be the Kilos, Ekilos, or Aiglos of our author.” R. p. 297, 8. 
‘Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 281. 

Cu. XCIIV.—a. Πακτυϊκῆς κτλ. The Pactyans in vii. 67, 
should be taken for the Bactearis, seated in the mountains on the 
W. of Ispahan; and the Pactyans of Armenia a different people 
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and quite unknown to us. When our author extends this satrapy 
to a aes he appears to contradict what he says of the 19th. 
R. p. 279. 

Ma ἀπὸ δὲ Σαγαρτίων x.r.r. “ This satrapy must be regarded as 
comprising Zarang, or Sigistan, which, together with the islands in 
the Persian Gulf, was the territory of the Sarangs, cf. vii. 67, and 
such parts between it and the Persian Gulf, as were not cxemptee 
from tribute by Darius. We conceive Carmania in general, as 
well as the country of Zar, on the Persian Gulf, and the islands 
of it, to belong to this satrapy.” ΒΕ. p. 291. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 
278. On the islands of the Persian Gulf, Tyrine, Oaracta, and 
Pylora, cf. Arrowsmith’s Eton Geog. ch. 24, p. 605. 

δ. τοὺς ᾿Ανασπάστους---ΟἿ ii. 104, a. 

d. Σάκαι... . Kdomor—The Sace possessed the modern Kotlan 
and Sagantan, adjacent to Bactriana, Sogdia, and Mount Imaus. 
The Caspians may probably be the Caspiri of vii. 86, and Casians 
of Ptolemy; that is, Kashgur, which borders on the country of the 
Sace. R. p. 299, 302. 

6. Πάρθοι δὲ x.r.X.—The provinces of this satrapy are all con- 
tiguous, and form one of the largest of these divisions. The 
original Parthia of Hdtus appears to be nothing more than the 
mountainous tract between cania, Margiana, Aria, and the 
desert of Chorasmia. Cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 165, cf. E. Orient. H. 

. 280. Soghd, or Samarcand, between the Oxus and Jaxartes, is 

oubtless Sogdia, excluding Kotlan, Saganian, and Kilan, as parts 
of the Sacian or Bactrian satrapies. Chorasmia must be taken for 
Khowarezma, at large; and Ariza for Herat. R. p. 294, 295. Cf 
E. Orient. H. p. 278; H. Pers. ch. i. 167, seqq., cf. vii. 66. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. Παρικάνιοι δὲ x... “ These Paricanii we refer 
to the country of Gedrosia, (cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 165,) Kedge or 
Makran: considering the town of Fahray or Pooray, as the Poorah 
of the historians of Alexander; and this Poorah as the capital of 
the Paricanii. We must regard the Ethiopians of Asia as the 
people of Makran, Haur, and other provinces in the S, E. angle 
of Persia towards India.” ΒΕ. p. 303. Cf. also vii. 70, a. 

ὃ, Ματιηνοῖσι. Matiene was properly the N. W. part of Media 
Major, lying above the ascent of Mt Zagros; and between 
Kcbatana and the lake of Maraga. The Saspires, or whatsoever 
may be their proper name, must occupy the space in the line be- 
tween the Matieni and Colchis, now the E. part of Armenia. The 
Alarodians we cannot find any authority for placing, but may sup- 
pose their country to be parts of Iberia and Albania, bordering on 
the Colchians and Saspires. R. p. 277, 278. 

6. Μόσχοισι ... . οὗτος.---“ This satrapy must have extended 
along the S. E. of the Euxine, and was confined on the inland or 
S. side by the lofty chain of the Armenian Mountains. On the E. it 
was bounded by the heads of the Phasis and Cyrus; and on the 
W. by the Thermodon. The Tibareni appear to have bordered on 
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the E. of the Thermodon, and the Mosynezii, Macrones, and 
Moschi, to follow in succession, Eastward.” R. p. 282. So also 
H. Pers. ch. i. p. 134, 135. On the Mardi, cf. i. 84, a., vii. 78, a. 

ad. ᾿Ινδῶν δὲ x. r.X.—CF. iii. 98, a. See the accounts of this and 
the other satrapies in R. §§ xi. and xii., and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 178, 
seqq. πρὸς πάντας κι τ. λ., 8% comparison with, with a collateral 
notion of superiority. Jelf, § 638, 111. e. 

Cu. XCV.—a. Td μὲν δὴ «.7.A. The numbers as they stand in 
the text involve a difficulty. The first, the silver being 9,540 
talents, and the gold amounting to 4,680 talents, the sum total 
will be 14,220 talents, and not 14,560, as Hdtus computes it. Some 
mistake has probably arisen in copying the Gk numerals, and, instead 
of 9,540, we should read with L. and one of the MSS. 9,880, which 
will make the computation correct. The whole 14,220 talents — 
3,466, 1252., or the 14,560 talents — 3,549,000/. 

b. τὸ δὲ χρυσίον τρισκαιδεκαστάσιον x.r.d.—In Plato’s time gold 
was to silver as 12 to 1; in Menander’s as 10 to 1; in Constantine’s 
as 15 tol; under the younger Theodosius as 18 to 1. From the 
time of Cesar to Diocletian it was among the Romans as 12 or Εἰ 
' tol. At the present time in France it is said to be as 15 to 1. B. 

6. τὸ δ᾽ ἔτι τούτων ἔλασσον x. r.A.— viz. 700 talents for the value 
of the Egyptain grain, 1000 more for the contribution of the Ara- 
bians, 2000 more as the gratuities of the Persians, Ethiopians, and 
Colchians, in all 3,700 talents in addition, R. p. 315, = 901,875/. 
This sum added to 3,549,000/., given in note a. supra, will equal 
4,450,875/., as tne gross revenue of the Persian empire. But, cf. 
iii. 89, 6.» something more must be allowed for the difference of the 
Attic and Euboic talent, as 72 Attic mine =—70 Euboic mine. 
Taking this, then, as the ratio that the one bore to the other, cf. 
Smith’s Ὁ. of A., y|, of the two amounts may be allowed additional ; 
viz. on 3,549,000/., allow an increase of 101,400/., and on 901,875/. 
an increase of 25,767$/., in all an increase of 127,167$1., which 
added to 4,450,8750. == 4,578,042/. 17s., as the whole amount. R., 
p- 315, makes the total much less; owing toa mistaken idea of the 
value of the talent, the value of which has been, since his time, 
much more accurately calculated by Mr. Hussey. But even this 
sum, rather more than 4} millions of our money, must, as he says, 
strike every one as a very small revenue for an empire, little in- 
ferior in extent to Europe, were not the inference which is thence 
collected accurate, that the value of money was incredibly greater 
at that time than at present. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 365. 

Ca. XCVI.—a. τῆς Aing—meaning particularly Cyrene and 
Barce, cf. iii. 91, not in the wider sense of all Africa, as in iii. 115. 
B. Cf. R. p. 251, and ii. 32, ο. * 

ὃ. vhowy—probably meaning the islands of the Asgean, those at 
least near the coast of Asia Minor. B. Cf. R. p. 314. 

c. ἐς πίθους---Οἵ, iv. 166. ‘ Hence,” R. p. 316, observes, “ we 
may infer that the invention of coinage was either unknown amore 


@ ὀλιγαχόθεν. from few parts or places. 8. and L. Ὁ. 
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the Persians, or not practised as yet; for when the Daric, a gold 
coin, its value 20 drachme, or 16s. 3d., was struck by Darius 
Hystaspes, it appears, according to the words of the historians, iv. 
166, to have been regarded as a new thing. Though indeed the 
novelty might have Jain in the superior fineness of the gold.” Cf. 


i. 94, ὃ. 

Cu. XCVII.—a. ἡ Περσὶς δὲ χώρη x.r.X.—i. 6. Persia proper, 
Fars or Faristan ; cf. i. 71, 6., 125, c.¢. R., p. 288, rightly o 68 
that this freedom from tribute was granted (ο΄ 411 the ten tribes of 
" Persia. Cf. also on Persia proper, E. Orient. H. p. 274, 276, H. 
Pers. ch. i. p. 90, seqq.; read also Ὁ. p. 116, seqq. 

b. διὰ τρίτου éreoc,—every third year—after three years (inclusive 
of the year then current). Διά, Temporal. The course of some period 
of time: properly, through tt, and out of st. Jelf, § 627, 1,2. Cf. 
vi. 118, a. δῶρα ἀ iveov—Cf. iii. 95, c. On the Macrobian Ethio- 
pians, &c., cf. iii. 17, a. ὃ. “The Ethiopians above Egypt, who 
were subdued by Cambyses, and who followed the army of Kerzes, 
vii. 69, inhabited, along with an immigratory Arabian race, the 
eastern districts of North Africa above Egypt, now called Nubia 
and Sennaar.” H. Ethiop. ch. i. p. 306. So R. p. 252. 

c. Nvonv—according to Diod. Sic. i. 15, in Arabia Felix; in iv. 
2, he states that it was between Phoenicia and the Nile, leaving its 
precise situation altogether unknown. Β. doubts the existence of 
such a city, considering it merely as an indication of the worship 
of Bacchus. On the cities of this same name, see Nysa, Smith's 

D 


d, σπέρματι μὲν x.r.d.—either rice, or some kind of millet ; also 
mentioned in iii. 100. Cf. Denon’s Travels in Egypt, vol. i. p. 75. 
Schw. On the Calantian Indians, cf. iii. 38, ὃ. 

6. οἰκήματα .... xarayaa—Cf, iv. 183, ἃ. 

J. ἀπύρου xpuvciov—Cf. 1. 50, d. 

g. ἐτάξαντο ἐς κατ. λ. agreed to gwean annual present. On the 
Colehians, cf. ii. 104, a. 6. ors 

. ἐς τοῦτο γὰρ τὸ οὖρος .. . . ἄρχεται. 80. ἡ γῆ. . Jelf, 4, 
Ellipse of the Subject. See H. ers. ch, 1. Ῥ. 86. “The *ureine 
which bounded Mesopotamia to the N. were, in a great measure, 
occupied by rude and warlike tribes, which, though occasionally en- 
rolled as mercenaries in the Persian armies, paid little regard to 
the authority of the great king, being sufficiently protected by their 
mountains and strong holds against the incursions of his troops.” 
Περσέων. Causal Gen. Cf. Jelf, § 496, quoted in ii. 14], a. 

t. ἑκατὸν παῖδας. From these same regions the Mamelukes were 
in later times recruited, and the slave mart of Constantinople sup- 
plied. It appears too from Ezek. xxvii. 13, 14, that slaves from 
the North were soldin Tyre. R. p. 315. 

Cu. XCVIII.—a, οἱ "Ivdoi—These were the nations of N. India 
that lay nearest to Persia, and hence were subject to it. R. con- 
siders the regions intended by Hdtus were those now called Cabul, 
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Kandahar, the Punjab, Scinde, and the countries along the Indus 
ly. In vii. 65, we learn that their bows were made of reeds, 

which, as in several other instances, as among the Bactrians, 
vii. 64, Caspians, &c., bamboos are unquestionably to be under-. 
stood, as they are at this day in common use. Their arrows were 
also of reeds, of a small size we may suppose, as at present. p. 306. 
From various remarks of our author we may conclude that Darius, 
in fact, possessed no more of India than what lay contiguous to the 
Indus and its branches; and also that the limit of Hatue’s know- 
eastward was the sandy desert of Jesselmere, called Registan, 

or, the country of sand; and that the rest was described by mere 
report. P. 310. So, by H., a considerable part of the regions of 
North India, embracing portions of Little Thibet and Cabul, as 
well as the §. districts near the mouth of the Indus, and beyond 
that river, as far as the Paddar and the confines of Guzerat, are 


b. ἐν τοῖσι ἕλεσι. . .. τοῦ wordyouv. By the river is meant the 
Indus ; hence, it would seem that the nations here spoken of dwelt 
by its mouths, near the Arabite, or perhaps the same as they, 
in the lower part of what is now Scinde: under which name, 
lately become so famous, is comprehended not only the Delta 
of the Indus, but all the country above as far as the influx of the 
Acesines or Chunab. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 191. 

6. ix πλοίων καλαμίνων ὁρμεώμενοι.----6 navigits arundiners piscantur, 
8., atuntur navigits arundineis ad captandos yisces. G. The reed, 
of which one joint made a boat, was, according to Cuvier, quoted 
by B., the Bambus arundinacea, the bamboo, Which grows to the 

ight of 60 ftand more. Cf. also H. i. l. p. 192. 

H. XCIX. a. Παδαῖοι. R., p. 310, observes, “It must be sup- 
posed that Hdtus meant the people who inhabit by the Ganges, 
the proper and Sanscrit name of which is Padda ; Gunga being 
the appellative only ; so that the Padei may be the Gangaride of 
later Gk writers.” Cf. also Tibullus 145, quoted by W., 

‘¢ Impia nec seevis celebrans convivia mensis 
Ultima vicinus Phebo tenet arva Padeus.” 
H. is of a different and more probable opinion, cf. iii. 38, 5. 

b. ἐς δὲ τούτου Adyov,—as to the matter of that, i. e. old age; (S. and 
L. D.,) or, as to that consideration—when you come to consider that, 
not many arrive at old age. Cf. vii. 9,56. Above, οὐ συγγινωσ. not 
agreeing with him, cf. vii. 12, ὃ. 

Cu. C.—a. ‘Eripwy de... Ἰνδῶν κιτιλ. “These, as well as the 
Padwans, are evidently South Indians, living on the further side 

ο 
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of the Indus, the countries therefore which flank the Indus to the 
E. near the sea ; the province, namely of Scinde, already mentioned, 
or the country between Moultan and Guzerat.—Nor can we fail to 
recognise the race of Indians who abstain from all things havi 
life. The distaste for animal food is indeed extremely ge 
among the Hindus, but it may also be traced among their neigh- 
bours whom we at present know under the name of Mabhrattas, 
whose ancestors have always occupied the same districts—rice, 
undoubtedly the grain which is described, being the principal diet 
of these tribes, and what is said of their wild ani savage character, 
as well as of their complexion, being strictly conformable with what 
we know of their warlike and cruel habits as well as of their colour.” 
H. Pers. ch. i. p. 195. The extent of the immense district here 
referred to—the Maharashtra, or land of the Mahrattas—is laid down 
in the map to the 2nd vol. of Duff’s Hist. of the Mahrattas. 

ὃ. καὶ avroiot .... ὅσον κέγχρος τὸ κατ. λ. According to some the 
marsh-mallow, or else the wall barley is meant. Perhaps rice. μέ- 
γαθος, Adverbial Accus. Cf. Jelf, § 579, 4. 

6. αὐτῇ adum,—wwith the husk ttself, husk and all. Cf. Jelf, § 604, 
1, quoted in i. 52, e. 

H. CII. a. Κασπατύρῳ re wodt.—Cf. iv. 44, .. ‘ The city and 
territory of Cabul.” 4H. Pers. ch. i. p. 180. 

ὃ. κατὰ γὰρ τοῦτό ἐστι ἐρημίη. The desert here meant must be 
that of Cobi as the Indians spoken of are those who dwelt N. of 
the rest of the Indians, and consequently in the Mts of Little Thi- 
bet or Little Bucharia; H. ὦ. 7. p. 181. So R. p. 167. Cf. also D. 
P 6. γίνονται pipuneec,—Some writers consider the story here told as 
wholly fabulous; others, that what Hdtus calls ants is some spectes 
of the marmot; others, that that kind of fox, called by Linnenus 
the Canis Corsak, the Prairie dog, is intended. Probably it was 
some species of the hyena, or jackall: μύρμη being derived either 
from the Persian mur, an ant, muress, a great ant, hence mirmisch, 
a large animal lke an ant ; or from myr, which in many Eastern 
languages means a wild beast. Maltebrun considers that in the 
stories of the ants and the griffins, nothing more is conveyed than 
that the natives, during their search for gold, have to contend with 
various wild beasts of the desert; and the fable of the ants arose 
from the Indians, in their search for gold dust, following the traces 
of the white ants, and their wearing the skins of foxes, h 
&c., while that from the ravages of the white ants arose the tale 
of their war with men. B. H., Pers. ch.1. p. 181, seqq., con- 
cludes that “anyhow the story, possibly only a caravan Tegend, 
such as we are told of almost every desert, will not appear out of 
character to any one acquainted with the East, even though it 
should be pure fiction. It is possible, all the same, that the 
may have some historical foundation, and may have taken its rise 
in the existence of some species of animal, which, like the Ham- 
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ster rat, burrows in the earth,” &c. From the words «isi γὰρ airiwy 
κι τ᾿ λ., D., p. 57, infers that we may assuredly determine that our 
author visited Susa, the peculiar residence of the kings of Asia, 
ef. vi. 119, a.¢., from his adding, when he is speaking of the so- 
called Indian ants, “that some of them were in possession of the 
king of Persia,” i.e. in the royal palace. 

. σε v—led, or fastened, by a rope. Cf. Aristoph. Nub. 
1302. Aéschyl. Agam. 841, 1649, &c. B. ἐπιτηδεύσας ὥκως ζεύξῃ, 
The conjunctive often follows an aorist participle, when this 1s 
used in narrations rather to denote the momentary character of the 
action than as an ‘expression of past time. Jelf, § 806, obs. 2. 
ὡς νεωτάτων, as young as possible. Cf. Jelf, § 870, obs. 4, (quoted 
in vi. 44, a.,) and obs. 5. 

Cu. CIII.—a. τέσσερας pnpode,—four bones in the leg. Schneider 
quotes from Gesner, who writes from actual observation, in his 

ist. of Quadrupeds, p. 165, “ by the 4 knees, I understand 4 jornts, 
and by the 4 thighs, 4 bones ; of which there are 3 in the fore legs, 
and 4 in the hind legs.” B. By S. and L. Ὁ. the words appear 
to be taken to mean two thighs and two shins ἴηι each leg. 

Cu. CIV.—a. τὸ iwtvdv,—during the morning time, in the morning. 
Adverbial expression. Cf. Jelf, § 577, obs. 2, Accus. of Time. μέχ- 
ρις οὗ ἀγορῆς διαλύσιος.---αδομέ 12 a.m. Cf. ii. 173, a. Hdtus’ mis- 
taken ideas on the heat of the morning sun in the East, appear to 
have arisen, according to Bredow and Mannert, quoted by iB, from 
his imagining the earth a plane surface over which the sun tra- 
velled, rising in the East, (which of course, according to his theory, 
would feel the heat then most,) and passing through a concave 
heaven, the extremities of which verged all round close to the 

. See R.’s remarks, p. 9, and the reference in the preface to 
this vol. on “The Non-Planetary Earth of Hdtus.” See also Ὁ. 
p- 59, seqq., and p. 69. 

ὃ. rd capra Wiye,—tt ἴδ cold in good earnest, ts thoroughly cold. Cf. 
Jelf, § 456, c., quoted in i. 191, αὶ . 

Cu. CV.—a. καὶ παραλύεσθαι ἐπελκομένους, The verb here may 
either be understood of the Sathing, i. e. the breaking of the ropes, or 
of the fathng of the strength of the male camels. In the Ist sense; 
The male camele—that are dragged along by the rope, become un- 
Sastened, but not both together, i.e. the right hand one perhaps first ts 
unloosed, and then the left, or vice versd. In the 2nd; which appears 
preferable; The male camels, for they cannot run lke the females, 
Jatt wn their strength, (are exhausted,) being dragged on, not equal’y, 
Ϊ, 6. wot keeping up with the female, or, not together, side by side. B. 
The latter sense is preferred in S. and L. D. 

ἃ. ἐνδιδόναι μαλακὸν οὐδέν. Cf. iii. 51, a. 

Cu. CVI.—a. Αἱ δ᾽ ἐσχατιαί.. . . ἡ Ἑλλὰς κι τ᾿ λ. Hence it seems 
that Hdtus thought, like others of his countrymen, that Greece was 
the centre of the universe. B. Cf. the refs in iii. 104, a. 

ὃ. χρυσὸς &xderog—Cf. H. Asia, p. 27—35, and Pers. p. 181, seqq. 

0 2 
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“The lofty chain of Taurus, which encompasses little Bucharia 
and the desert of Cobi, is rich in gold; and not only the rivers 
which flow from it westward, through Great Bucharia, but the de- 
sert streams which run to the E. and lose themselves in the sand, 
or in inland seas, all carry down gold-sand.” Cf. also D. p. 67. 

c. δένδρα. .. . καρπὸν cipta—the cotton tree is meant, Cf. tii. 47,¢., 
and H. Asia, p. 37, seqq. 

Cu. CVII.—a. It is to be remembered that Hdtus appears never 
to have visited Arabia himself, (cf. 11. 108, λέγουσι... “Apa of. 
also ii. 111, and ii. 75,) and that all from chs 107—113 is related 
probably on the authority of some Arabian whom he may have 
met in Egypt, or one of the countries bordering on Arabia. B. 
Cf. also D. p. 51, 52. 

b. Andavov.—the gum of the λῆδον, or Cistue Creticus. H. Pheenic. 
ch. iv. p. 348. 

6. στύρακα---α species of resin, the gum of the storaxr officinaks. On 
the commerce of the Phoenicians with Arabia, in spices, perfumes, : 
frankincense, &c., cf. H. Phoenic. ch. iv. p. 348, seqq. 

d. ὄφιες ὑπόπτεροι, H. Phoen. ὦ. /., says, “it may be doubtful, 
whether the small flying serpents were any thing more than mos- 
quitoes or the winged insects, similar to bats, any thing more 
than the winged lizards, Draco volans of Linnseus, so common in 
that country.” D. ὦ. d. appears to consider the story as totally 
fabulous. 

Cua. CVIII.--a. τοῦ θείου ἡ rpovoin,—Cf. i. 32, ec. 

ὃ. éxtcvioxerasr—conceives again when already big with young, su- 
perfetates, The hare, Leuckart observes, has a double uterus, and 
thus can conceive again, though one part of it be filled. B. 

c. ἡ δὲ δὴ λέαινα x... In this Hdtus is mistaken, as Aristotle, 
Η. A. vi. 31, observed; viz. “ that the lioness usually brought forth 
2 young ones at a time, never more than 6, and sometimes onl 
one.” B. Schw. remarks that the lioness at Paris brought forth 
3 times in the same year, Ist an abortion, the 2nd time 3 male 
cubs, the 3rd time 2 female cubs. 

d. ἐσικνέεται earayvigwy.—unguibus obstantia lacerando 
B. scratches his way tnto τέ, i.e. into the coating of the womb; 
which we inust suppose to be of some considerable thickness. 

Cu. X.—a. θηρία πτερωτὰ κι τ. λ. Cf. ch. 107, d., above. 

Cu. CXI.—a. ἐν τοῖσι ὁ Διόνυσος ἐτράφη. B. thinks that Ethiopia 
is here meant, and refers to ii. 146, and iii. 97; H. Pheenic. ch. iv. 
p- 350, that “ India is meant, as thence came the cinnamon or can- 
nella into Arabia, thence transported to other countries by the 
Phoenicians; the fabulous account which he repeats upon the 
authority of the Phoenicians showing very plainly that they made 
ἃ mystery of its real native country,” &c. &c. 

; Ce. CXII.—a. λήδανον,---ΟἹ. iti, 107, δ This method of gather- 
Ing this prevsila tmeg, the nts collecting it 
from the h- nade for the purpose. It 
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is now gathered, according to Tournefort, quoted by L., with a 
kind of whip with a long handle and a double thong, which is 
passed over these plants. By shaking and rubbing it over the 

ves, the thongs become loaded with an odoriferous glue, adhering 
to the leaves. en saturated with this, they are scraped with a 
knife, and the substance rolled into a mass.” So also H. Pheenic. 
ch. iv. 349. . 

Cu. CXITI.—a. δύο δὲ γένεα ὀΐων κιτ.λ. The wool from the two 
sorts of sheep of which the breed is composed, that with a long 
tail, and that with a broad, was one of the great articles of mer- 
chandise in the Pheenician trade. See H. Pers. p. 65, p. 184. 

Ca. CXIV.—a. ἡ Αἰθιοπίη χώρη,---ΟΥ. ii. 30, h., iti. 17, a., 18, @., 
97, ὃ. - Ethiopia and the Malabar coasts of India and the coasts of 
Arabia are probabl denoted under the general and celebrated 
name of Ophir. ith these coasts, the African, Arabian, and 
Indian, the Phoenicians carried on at first a caravan trade, and 
afterwards a maritime communication, to their great profit. The 
commodities which they imported were ivory, precious stones, 
ebony, and gold, to which may be added apes.and peacocks; all 
satisfactorily proving that they visited the countries just mentioned, 
especially Ethiopia, and probably India. H. Phoanic. ch. iii. p. 
334, seqq. Cf. Ρ. 352, on the joint participation of the Chal. 
deeans and Pheenicians in this trade—* he men of Dedan were 
thy merchants and went to extensive countries, who gave them in 
exchange for thy wares, horn, ivory, and ebony.” Ezek. xxvii. 15. 
And cf. H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 450, 456. “When Hdtus visited Egypt, 
about 30 years after the death of Darius, the trade with the interior 
of Africa and Ethiopia had again revived,” &c. ἄς. On Hdtus’ no- 
tion of Reo aphy, “ Ethiopia extending far to the west,” cf. D. p. 66. 

Cua. —@ ry ABiy—Cf. iii. 96, a. 

ὃ. ᾿Ηριδανόν κιτιλ. That Hdtus here means the Eridanus, or 
Padus, the Po, in the N. of Italy, appears hardly probable; since, 
residing at Thurii, he could hardly have remained ignorant of its 
existence. The river intended was probably the Rodaun which 
flows into the Vistula, as W., L., and R. agree; on the banks of 
which the Phoenicians, noted as they were for their commercial 
enterprise, may be supposed to have traded for amber; and their 
jealousy of any rivals may have induced them to keep the source 
of their trade in obscurity. Amber is still found on the banks of 
the Rodaun. Others suppose the Dwina, or the Vistula, to be 
meant. The Phoenician tin and amber trade is discussed in H. 

. ch. v. p. 80, seqq. “The ancient ΒΗ. Eridanus was en- 
tirely fictitious, and every circumstance respecting the trade was 
i by fable, commercial jealousy keeping the matter as 
secret as ible-—Gades was the starting-point for this traffic— 
the Britieh and Cassiteridean islands, the Scilly, were the seat of 
the tin trade, but nothing is known beyond probable conjecture 
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respecting the native country of amber. To confine this trade to 
a single place is incorrect—it is plain from Pliny that amber was 
a native of many countries or islands in the north of Europe: all 
the districts of Scandinavia were famous for roducing it; there is 
no reason why the daring nation, which doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and sailed from Tyre to Britain, might not have reached the 
Baltic Sea and the coast of Prussia.” H. ὦ, ¢., and Pheenic. ch. iii. 
p. 331. See also App. H. Indians. 

ὃ. Kaoarepidac.—Some suppose the Balearic, but H., Mannert, 
and B. think that the Scilly tslands are intended. R., p. 4, observes 
“that Cornwall ought also to be included, and that great changes 
may have taken place in the state of Scilly and Cornwall since 
the date of that traffic. There are some curious particulars in 
Diod. Sic. v. 2, respecting an island near the British coast, to 
which carriages laden with tin came at low water, in order to its 
being embarked in vessels for the continent. The want of inform- 
ation of Hdtus on these matters can only be referred to the 
jealousy of the Pheenicians.” The island here spoken of may 
possibly refer to St. Michael’s Mt, near Penzance, accessible at low 
water. The subject is copiously discussed in H. ἢ. 7. See the fore- 

ing note. He is decidedly of opinion that the Cassiterides can 
Fe no other than the Scilly tslands. Cf. also D. p. 67. 

Cu. CX VI.—a. Πρὸς δὲ ἄρκτου τῆς Etpoarnco—The northern parts 
of Asia are here meant; for Europe, according to Hdtus, extended 
far into N. Asia. See R. § 3, p. 34, and H. As. i. p. 30, who con- 
siders that Hdtus meant to speak of Siberia and the mts which 
separate it from Great Tartary, the range namely of the Ada:; for 
it must be remembered that Hdtus considered the Euxine, the 
Caspian, and the river Phasis, as the boundaries of Europe and 
Asia. In another passage too, iv. 27, he evidently fixes the country 
of the Arimaspians in the N. E. of Asia. See also D. J. ἃ 

ὃ. ὑπὲκ τῶν γρυπῶν κιτιλ. On ὑπέκ, from under, away . 
Jelf, § 640, 3, quoted in iii. 91, 6. “Ritter,” Vorh. 281, quoted in 
the article Arimaspi, “sees in the fable of the Arimaspi and griffins 
the germ of that relative to the Argonauts and the golden fleece ; 
suggests that the Arimaspi and griffins may be only symbols of 
two contending parties in some early religious war between Turan 
and Iran; the griffin being the fabulous animal of the Persians.” 
B. seems of opinion that the story of the gold-guarding griffins is 
an invention on the part of some Eastern monarch or nation, to 
deter adventurers from prying too closely into the gold countries. 
Wilford thinks that the bird of Vischnou in the Indian mythology, 
bears some resemblance to the griffin of Oriental fable. Asiat. 
Res. 14. The fable of the grifins and Arimaspjans is noticed by 
H. Asia, p. 29, and Scyth. ch. i. p. 16.—‘‘ Whatever might be the 
origin of the fable, in it is to be traced the fact that the mines of 
the Altaic chain and of the adjacent regions were worked at a very 
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early period.” See the remarks of D. p. 67, 68, and p. 79. For 
more see the Excursus at the end of vol. ii. of B. On the 
Arimaspi, see iv. 13 and 27. 

Cua. CX VII.—a.”Acne. “ This story, so improbably told, seems to 
relate to the Oxus, or to the Ochus, both of which have undergone 
considerable changes, partly by dams, partly by their own deposi- 
tions, for they certainly flow near the countries of the Chorasmians, 
the Hyrcanians, and Parthians ; but the Sarangeans, if taken for 
the people of Zarang, that is, Seg:stan, as no doubt they ought to 
be, are out of the question as to any connexion with these rivers. 
-But Segistan, as being a hollow tract surrounded by mts, and hav- 
ing a river of considerable bulk (the Hindmend) flowing through 
it and terminating in a lake, viz. the lake of Zurrah or sea of Arius, 
after forming vast alluvions, may have been confounded with those 
through which the Oxus and Ochus flow.” R. p. 195. That the 
Aces 18 the Oxus appears to be H.’s opinion, Scyth, ch. i. p. 18. 
Cf. also Pers. ch. i. p. 169. 

ὃ. πάρεξ τοῦ φόρου. On the financial system of the Persians, cf. 
i. 153, ὃ., 155, d., and H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 262, seqq. “The end of 
it was im fact no other than to oblige the conquered nations to pay 
for every thing, and provide for the maintenance of the king, the 
court, and in some sense, of all the nation. Hdtus tells us that, 
independently of the tribute, the whole Persian empire was divided 
into portions for the support of the king and his army and his 
suite ; each district being obliged to provide for a certain period ; 
i, 192. In consequence of this arrangement the payments from 
the provinces were principally made in the fruits and natural pro- 
ductions of the ; exacted with a reference to the fertility of 
each soil, and its natural advantages,” ὅς. ὅς. The embankments 
on the Aces are also noticed p. 265. 

Ca. CXVIII.—a. yonparicacOa:—agere de aliqua re, to have some 
business with, hold a conference with. Cf. vii. 163, ὃ. 

Ca. CXIX.—a. ἔδησε τὴν ἐπὶ θανάτῳ.---ΟἿ, i. 109, a. 

b. ἡ δ᾽ ἀμείβετο κιτιλ. Cf. Soph. Antig. 909. ὃς καὶ ἀλλοτριώ- 
τατος, κι το λ., who too ts more alien to thee than thy children; of. ii 
103, οὐ πρόσωτατα, and Jelf, ὃ 502, 3, on the relative gen. after the 
superlative, when it expresses a very high degree of superiority 
arising from a comparison. 

Cu. CX X—a. ὕπαρχος---α satrap. Cf. i. 153, ὃ., ii. 98, a., and 
i. 192, c., and refs. 

ὃ. οὔτε γάρ τι παθὼν κατιλ. It appears that Polycrates had given 
offence, by first receiving and then putting to death some Lydians, 
who had fled from the power of Orcetes to Samos. Cf. Diod. xxi. B. 
. Cu. CXXI.—a. ᾿Ανακρέοντα κιτιλ. After the death of Poly- 
‘ erates, he was sent for by Pisistratus to Athens. The mention of 
Anacreon at the court of Polycrates is one of the many notices 
scattered up and down, which show the influence of the Despots on 
the arts, &c., of Greece. B. cf.i. 20, a., 59, d., and H. P. A. § 64, &c. 
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“ Added to distinguish it from Magnesia ad Sipylum, (Mantssa,) 
in Lydia at the foot of Mt Sipylus, to the N.W. of Sardis and XK. 
of Phoceea.” 

ὃ. Πολυκράτης . .. . ὃς θαλασσοκρατέειν ixevonOn.—Cf. Thucyd. i. 
13. See also qn this subject H. P. A. ὃ 6, and H. Greece, p. 69, 
seq.; and on Minos, Thucyd, i. 4, Diod. Sic. iv. 60, and Aristot. 
Polit. ii. 7,2. See also Thirlw. ii. p. 178, &c., and D. p. 116, 117. 

Ca. CXXIII.—a. Masdvipio»n—He succeeded Polycrates. Cf. 
iii. 142. 

ὁ. τὸν xédopor—the furniture. On the temple of Here, cf. iii. 60, ¢ 

c. λάρνακος éxerw—A similar stratagem of Hannibal on the Gor 
tynians, is told in Corn. Nep. Vit. Hann. § 9. Cf. also Thucyd. 
vi. 46, and Cicero de Off. iii. 14. V. 

d. καταδήσας κατ. λ. Eustathius, on Odyss. viii. 447, observes that 
before the invention of locks, it was the custom to fasten doors, boxes, 
&c., with cords or thongs, tied in the most intricate knots. Schw. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. παντοίη ἐγένετο x.7.’.— tn omnes se formas 
vertebat ; she tried all sorts of ways—obsecrans Polycratem, domo ne 
abtret. V. Cf. Jelf, § 690, obs. 1; also vii. 10, d., and ix. 108. 

Cu. CXXV.—a. Anpoxndea—Cf. iii. 129. 

ὃ. οἱ Lupneove .... répayvo—Gelo and Hiero are meant, the 
latter of whom flourished cir. 478 B. c., not long before the time 
when Hdtus composed his history. peyadorpereiny—Cf. the defin- 
ition given of it in Aristot. Rhet. i. 9, § 12, ἀρετὴ ἐν δαπανήμασι 
μεγάθους ποιητική. 

6. οὐκ ἀξίως ἀπηγήσιος----ἰρ a way not proper, i. e. too dreadful ἐὺ be 
told: probably by flaying, practised on criminals before crucifixion, 
cf. vii. 238, as was also beheading, vi. 30. W. . 

Cu. ΟΧΧΥΙ.--,α. ὑπὸ Μήδ. ἀπαραιρημένους κιτιλ. Cf. iii. 61, 6. 
seqq., and H. as there quoted. The Magians, as has been ob- 
served, were a Median race, (cf. E. Orient. H. p. 312, 360,) and it 
was natural for the Medes, when the true stock of Cyrus had ended 
in Cambyses, to aim at a resumption of their ancient sway. The 
commotions which ensued were so vast as to be felt throughout all 

sia. 

ὃ. τινα ayyaphniov—one of the mounted couriers, who conveyed the 
royal mandates to the satraps, and their. despatches to the court; 
who had authority to press horses for the royal post. Esther viii. 9, 
10. Cf. viii. 98, ὁ. Xenoph. Cyr. viii. 6, 17. Perhaps derived from 
the Perstan Hanjar, the dagger worn by the courier as the badge 
of his office. Cf H. Pers. ἈΝ i. p. 273. , 

δ. ὑπείσας----ἰ aor. part. act. Lon. for ὑφείσας, from ὑφίημε, privately 
placing men tn ambusk against hum. CE. vi: 103. Schw., an Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 211, under tinue On αὐτῷ ἵππω, horse and all, cf. Jelf,§ 
604, 1, quoted in 1. 52, ¢. - 

Cu. CXXVII1.—a. de .... τῆς ieing—sc. ὁδοῦ, openly, straight 
forwardly ; used adverbially. Cf. ii. 161, ¢., and ix. 57, sig τέχνψ. 
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“ By artful surprise only could Darius venture to attack Orcetes.” 

See D.’s remarks, p. 117, on the policy of’ Darius towards this 

powerful rebel,-“‘ whose previous conduct, as well as whose fate, 
already shown the internal weakness of the empire.” 

ὃ. τὸν χίλιοι ply... . ἐδορυφόρεον. “The court of the satrap was 
formed on that of the monarch, and all its ceremonial the same, 
only less magnificent. They had their harems, and a numerous 
attendance of household troops, distinct from the king’s soldiers, 
and consisting in part or altogether of Persians.” H. Pers. ch. ii. 

273. In i. 192, the wealth of Tritanteechmes, satrap of Babylon, 
is spoken of. Cf. also ii. 98, a. A little below, on ὑποστὰς, cf. ix. 
34, 6. τίς ἄν---ἐπιτελέσειε, who in the world, = would that some one, 
could accomplish, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 427, 4. “Av with the opt. in the 
formulas of wishing with πῶς, ric, &c., to express the urgency or 
the impossibility of the wish. 

Ca. CXXVIII.—a. cardédapBave.—Cf. i. 46, a. 

b. x dpevoe—taking ἤ the seal or cover, undoing the fasten- 
ing of each o the letters. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 273. “To take 
eare of the king’s interests there were also attached to the court of 
each satrap royal scribes, to whom were issued the king’s com- 
mands, and by whom they were communicated to the satrap. The 
eommands thus conveyed required the most prompt obedience, and 
the smallest resistance was accounted rebellion,” &c. ἀπαγορεύει---- 
μη. Cf. Jelf, § 749, 1, quoted in i. 158, a. 

Cu. CXXIX.—a. Αἰγυπτίων τοὺς δοκέοντας κιτιλ. ΑΒ the heal- 
ing art was but little practised among the Persians, it is probable 
that after Cambyses had added Egypt to the empire, they obtained 
their physicians thence; especially as the art was much practised 
there. Cf. ii. 84. B. 

ὃ. wapaxobcac—having heard accidentally. φλαύρως ἐχ., being tl, 
as in vi. 135; but in the following ch. φλ. iy. τὴν τέχνην, knew his 
art but badly, had but a poor knowledge of tt. Cf. vi. 94. . 

Ca. CXXX.—a. τεχνάζειν ἐπιστάμενος--- 6 appeared to Darius 
to dissemble, though he knew the art full well; ἐπιστάμενος = καίπερ 
ἐπιστάμενος. Schw. This appears preferable to, he appeared to 
know to dissemble, of W 

ὃ. ὥς οἱ ἐπέτρεψε, 8c. ἑαυτὸν, aut τὸ πρᾶγμα. Schw. 

6. ὁ δέ μιν ἐπείρετο... . ixoinat.—but_he (Democedes) asked him 
whether he intentionally gave him a double evil, (i. e. 2 pair of fetters, 
instead of one,) because he had cured him. ; 

d. txorbxrovoa—dipping down deep. Cf. ii. 136, 6., and Aris- 
toph. Aves, 1145. τοῦ χρυσοῦ σῦν θηκῇ, B. confesses himself unable 
toexplain. The emendation of Toup is ἐς τὴν χρυσοθήκην, and of G., 
ἐς τοῦ χρυσοῦ τὴν θήκην, into the money-chest. 

4. erarijpac—By this the Attic gold coin, so called, is intended, 
equal in value to the Daric, (the coin, no doubt, with which De- 
mocedes was paid, cf. iii. 96, c.,) that is, to 20 drachme, or 16s, 3d. 
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It is said to have been first coined by Croesus in Lydia, i. 94, b.; 
but be this as it may, the stater of Croesus was the first gold coin- 
age with which the Gks were acquainted. B. In later times the 
tetradrachm = 3s. 3d., was also called stater, Matt. xxvii. 27, but 
it is doubted whether it bore the name in the flourishing times of 
the Athenian Republic. Smith’s D. of A., Drachma, Aurum, &c. 

Cu. CK XXI.—4. πατρὶ συνείχετο x. τ. \.—was oppressed, tll treat- 
ed, by a harsh father. B. 

ὃ. ἑκατὸν μνέων. 100 minas = 410]. ; the mina = 4). ls. 3d., ac- 
cording to Hussey; and the talent = 243/. 15s. The greatness of 
this pension seems improbable, considering that it is said to have 
been given before the Persian war, after which Athens, when far 
more rich, could afford but two drachmas per diem to an ambassa- 
dor. See Aristoph. Acharn. 66, and cf. Plut. 408. The conjecture of 
D. p. 36, appears probable; that Hdtus was thus informed by the 
Crotoniats, during his stay in Magna Grecia; and they would be 
likely to exaggerate the fame of, and pension granted to, their 
countryman. 

6. καὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι ἤκουον x-7-A.—Cf. Mill. Dorians, ii. ch. 6, “On 
the music of the Dorians.” He particularly mentions Sacadas, 
about B. c. 588, who wrote poetry, composed music, and played 
lyric songs and elegies to the flute, pp. 334, 345; also Ariston, an 
ancient flute-player of Argos, and Hierax. . 

Cu. CKXXII.—a. ὁμοτράπεζος --- Οὗ. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 254, 
seqq.—speaking of the courtiers of superior rank who were dis- 
tinguished by the general appellation of the friends, the kinsmen, 
or the servants of the king, titles which under every despotic 

overnment are understood to confer a high degree of importance. 

hey were commonly called ἔντιμοι and ὁμότιμοι, or also συγγενεῖς, 
not always implying a real consanguinity with the king, but only 
a certain dignity, see Esther iii. 2, 3, ‘Those who stood in the 
king’s gates,” the courtiers and great officers; and in p. 102, of the 
same vol.—speaking of the site of the palace of Persepolis—the 
building, that is, which was destined, according to the customs of 
the Persians, for the entertainment of the grandees of the court on 
occasions of solemn festival. That such was the custom of the 
court of Persia, there is no question—see Esther i. 3, 4. 

Cu. CKXXITI.—a. ’Arécoy—Cf. iii. 88, 6. 

Cu. CXXXIV.—a. αὐξανομένῳ γὰρ κιτ.λ. Cf. Odyss. ii. 315, 
and Lucretius iii. 447— 

“ Preeterea, gigni pariter cum corpore, et una 
Crescere sentimus, pariterque senescere mentem,” &c. V. 

ὃ. τὴν πρώτην (sc. ὥραν, Gov.) primum, at first, at present. Cf. 
Jelf, § 558, 1. ἐπιθυμέω γὰρ x.r.A. Cf. Atheneus xiv. c. 18, p. 
652, where other causes also are mentioned, and Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. 
Ρ' 191, seqq. And on the effects of the war with Greece upon 

ersia, H. Pers, ch. il. p. 227, 228. 
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Cu. CXXXV.—a. καὶ ἅμα ἔπος, supply etve—Cf. Jelf, § 895, 2, 
Brachylogy Cf. Il. xix. 242—Adrec’ ἔπειθ᾽ ἅμα μῦθος ἔην, τετέλεστο 
δὲ ἔργον. . 

7 ὅκως τε μὴ---απὰ to take care that Democedes shall not run away 
from them. Cf. Jelf, § 812, 2. Sxwe or ὅπως μή stands with the fut. 
ind. or with the conj. to express a desire or warning, dpa or Spare, 
on videte, being readily supplied by the mind. On ἔπιπλα cf. i. 

ad in πᾶσαν---τὴν Ἑλλάδα. An especial method of bringing a 
word or words prominently forward is by separating those which, 
as making up one notion, would be naturally joined together. 
Hereby generally only one is marked as important, but sometimes 

‘two, especially when they stand at the beginning and end of the 
sentence. (§ 902, 3.) The old grammatical term for this is Hy- 
, Lat. verbs transgressio. Jelf, § 904, 1. ἐς τὰ dipa.... 
συμβαλέεσθαι---αα tla dona, 5. donis tllis, 8686 adjecturum (would add 
or contribute) onerartam navem, is the later interpretation of Schw.; 
but because the words πρὸς δὲ will then be superfluous, B. prefers 
his earlier rendering of ἐς τὰ δῶρα, ad transferenda dona ὅτ. 
συμβαλέσθαι χρήματα, contribute money, is used in vii. 29. 

ad. imvpapwy—eagerly catching at or seizing. εὖ lon. for οὗ, sut 
jpeius » in this place it loses its accent as being an enclitic. Schw. 
Ge J elf, § 145. 

Cu. CXXXVI—a. τῆς Iradkinc—By Italy, as in iv. 15, vi. 126, 
viii. 62, Hdtus does not intend all that we now call Italy, but only 
the S. part; colonized by the Grks, and afterwards called Magna 
Grecia. B. Cf. Smith’s C. Ὁ. Itaha. 

ὃ. ἐκ ῥηστώνης τῆς Δημοκήδεος--οἷὖὐ of favour or kindness for 

Attributive gen. Jelf, § 496, obs. 4. Cf. i. 4, α., iii. 155. 

CH. CXXXVII.—a. dyopaovra—foro versantem. Cf. ii. 35, 
iii. 139, iv. 164. B. On this and the following ch. see the re- 
marks of D. p. 36, on the inference thence that Hdtus’ history was 
written in Italy and at an advanced age. 

ὃ. κῶς Tatra .... περιυβρίσθαι; how will ἐξ satisfy Kg Darius, 
i. 6. how will king Darius be pleased, to be insulted tn this manner ? 
Cf. viii. 70. W. After ἣν ἀπέλησθε ἡμέας sub. αὐτὸν, if you de- 
prive us of him, take him from us. Schw. 

c. Gppoora ... . yvvaixa.—that he was engaged to marry the 
daughter, &c. ἁρμόζειν τινά τινι desponsare multerem alicua, cf. ix. 
108; ἁρμόζεσθαί τινα δἰδὲ puellam desponsare, s. uxorem ducere. Cf. 
v. 32, 47, vi- 65. Milo the noted Athlete, said to have been 7 
times crowned at the Pythian games, and 6 at the Olympic, was 
a pupil of Pythagoras, died about 500 8. c. B. Cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 
145, 153. ΄ 
. Ca. CXXXIX—a. πολίων... ... πρώτην κιτιλ. On the power 
and wealth of Samos, cf. iii. 59, 60, and Thirlw. ii. p. 178. οἱ 
στρατευόμενοι, in the following sentence, = οἱ ἐπίκουροι, the mercen- 
erves, in iii. 4,a. On Syloson cf. ii. 182, and iii. 39, B. 
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ὃ. éviero—ewas for buying tt, would fain have bought ἢ. B. Cf. 
i. 68, f. ἄλλως, simply, plainly, gratis. See S. and L. Ὁ. 

Cu. CXL.—a. εὐεργέτης---οἴ, viii. 85. The Persian title of those 
who had conferred any benefit on the monarch, or done the state good 
service, whose names also were enrolled in the records, and to 
whom great honour was paid, was Orosange. B. So the name 
of Mordecai, Esther vi. 1, was inscribed, “in the book of the re- 
cords of the Chronicles,” from which Chronicles of the reign of 
Ahasuerus, cf. Esther ii. 23, x. 2, it has been thought that the Bk 
of Esther is itself a translated extract. Such were kept by the 
kings of Israel and Judah. With regard to those of the Persians 
kept by the royal scribes, see the interesting account in H. Pers. 
p- ὅθ, 57, seqq., E. Orient. H. p. 311. Cf. v. 58, e., vii. 61, a., and 
on the Euergete, H. Pers. ch. i. p. 254. 

ὃ. προαιδεῦμαι---- owe honour, or gratitude. Cf. i. 6], 6. 

6. ἢ τις ἢ obdeig—few or none, next to none, hardly anybody. Cf. 
Persius Sat. i. 3, “ Vel duo, vel nemo.” Thucyd. iti. 11], and Jelf, 
ὃ 659, obs. 2. 

Cu. CXLI.—a.’Ordvea. Cf. iti. 68, 80. oréAXeev,—to fié out, or 
prepare. Cf. Blomf. Gloss. Atsch. Pers. 615. Β. 

η. CXLII.—a. οὐκ t&eyévero,—whose wish did not turn out suc- 
cessfully to him, was not granted to him. Cf. i. 78, vii. 4, 8, v. 51, 
δε. B. 

ὃ. ἐγὼ δὲ τὰ τῷ πέλας κιτιλ. but what I blame in my neighbour, 
i.e. in another, I myself wil not do, as far as in me les. Cf. vii. 
136. W. ᾿ 

Cu. CXLITI.—a. ὡς δὴ .. « . dchow»—under pretence of giving an 
account of the treasure. δοῦναι λόγον, cf. vill. 100, ὁ. 

ὃ. Λυκάρητος, afterwards made governor of the island by the 
Persians. Cf. v. 27. 

Cu, CXLV.—a. tropapydrepoc,—hebetioris ingentt, considerably 
maddish. On the comparative used without any object of compari- 
son, cf. Jelf, § 784, quoted in i. 27, b. διακύψ. διὰ τῆς yop., creep- 
tng out through the prison. Jelf, § 627,1. 1, «ἅ. καὶ σφ.--- τιμωρ. τῆς 
ἐνθ. ἀπίξ.---- 7 will take vengeance on them for their coming here. Verbs 
of requital, revenge, &c., take a gen. of that whence the desire of 
requital or revenge arises. Jelf, § 500. 

Cu. CXLVIII.—a. ἐκπλέει ἐς Λακεδαίμονα. From iii, 54, 56, and 
47, it seems that friendship anciently existed between Samos and 
Lacedemon; though afterwards broken off by hostilities. Hence 
Meandrius retired to Sparta, and as the Samian exiles came to 
ask aid of Lacedemon, so he now trusted, through the help of 
Sparta, to recover his power at Samos. Β. 

ὃ. τιμωρίην---αἱά, assistance. Cf. Thucyd.i. 58. V. : 

Cu. CXLIX.—a. σαγηνεύσαντες---δισοορῖπρ with a drag-net. Cf. 
vi. 31, and H. Pers. ch. ii. P. 219. After speaking of the custom 
of transplantation among the Persians, cf. 11. 104, a., and i. 155, d. 
he says, “in the case of islanders % was even their custom to make 
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a sweep of the inhabitants. The army of conquerors was formed 
in a line, extending across the island, and drove every thing before 
‘ it which bore the human form, leaving a desert behind. ft is the 
characteristic of despotism, says Montesquieu, to cut down the 
tree in order to get at the fruit.” Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 195, remarks, 
“ Syloson was put in possession of—a desert; the solitude he had 
m passed into a proverb: ἕκητε Συλοσῶντος εὐρυχωρίη ; which 
however Strabo, xiv. p. 638, su poses to have arisen out of the 
desolating tyranny of Syloson himself. It was at length re-peo- 
pled ; but the sun of Samos never rose again with its pristine lustre.” 
Cu. CL.—a. Βαβυλώνιοι ἀπίστησαν, Accordin to the E. Orient. 
H., Darius Hystaspes, 521—485 3. c., and this revolt 518 B. c. 
Prideaux fixes it 517 8. c.; “for in the beginning of the third year 
of Darius, we learn from Zechariah i. 11—15, that the whole em- 
ire was then in peace; and therefore the revolt could not then 
have happened ; and the message of Sharezer and Regem-Melech 
from Babylon, Zech. vii. 1—3, proves the same for that year also. 
And therefore it could not be till the 5th year that this war broke 
out,” ὅς, Cf. Clinton’s Fast. Hell. i. p. 379, and E. Orient. H. 
3 
P ὃ. καὶ τῇ rapayyg.—Cf. in. 126, a. “How grievously the Baby- 
lonians felt the Persian yoke is proved by this their general revolt 
at the commencement of the reign of Darius, who after the cap- 
ture of Babylon by the stratagem of Zopyrus, demolished the greater 
part, if not the whole, of its outward walls.” HH. Bab. ch. 1. p. 397. 
c. ἐποίησαν τοιόνδε x.7.d. “ Hereby,” says Prideaux, /. /., ‘“* was 
very signally fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, xlvii. 9, ‘That two 
things should come to them in one day, the loss of children and 
widowhood, and that these should come upon them in their per- 
fection, for the multitude of their sorceries, and the great abund- 
ance of their enchantments.’” See also the rest of Prideaux’s 
remarks on this taking of Babylon. 
Cua. CLI.—a. τοὺς rpopayeivac—Cf. 1. 164, a. 
Cu. CLIII.—a. τῶν ἑπτὰ ἀνδρῶν x. r.d.—Cf. iii. 70, seqq. and 


b. ἡμιόνων μία ἔτεκε.----Θ0 rare an occurrence as to be considered a 
prodigy : by Aristotle, H. A. vi. 24, it is altogether denied. B. 

e. τὸ βρέφος. In applying this word to the young of a beast, 
Hadtus copies Homer: cf. I]. xxiii. 266; βρέφος ἡμίονον κνυέουσαν. 


ὦ. πρὸς τὰ .... One... πρὸς τὴν ohunv—The prepos. πρὸς here, 
in con ettence off, te Mcordante wih. CE Telf, § G38 ii, 3c 
6. ἐπεάν περ %piovor—when mules, although mules, although they 
- are barren, should breed. So Homer, γενναῖος περ iwv,—although 
ao noble. Jelf, § 734, 3. Cf. S. and L. D., περ. 
Ca. CLIV.—a. κάρτα .... ai ἀγαθοεργίαι .. « . τιμῶνται.---ποῦϊθ 
deeds are held worthy of honour tn a very great degree. Cf. in. 140, 
@. εἰ δὲ ἑῶντὸν κιτιλ. Here εἰ δὲ = εἰ p2),—unless he should muti- 
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late himself and desert. Cf. Jelf, § 860, 5. When two conditional 
sentences are opposed as alternatives, εἰ δέ is often used for εἰ δὲ μή, 
as the first clause is already negatived by means of the opposed 
sentence. So, as here, where the first alternative is not expressed 
by a conditional clause. Cf. vi. 56,a. Cf. also iii. 160, and i. 67, 
on dya@., noble deeds wrought for one’s country. 

on CLV.—4. ’Asoupiouc—i. 6. the Babylonians. Cf. i. 102, b., 
193, a. 

ὃ. ἐξέπλωσας τῶν opeviv,—have you not lost your reason ? lit. have 
you not sailed out of your mind? A figure of speech natural to the 
maritime Ionians; cf. vi. 12. V. Ei....dmeperiOea, tf I had dis- 
closed to you. Cf.i. 107, a. The imperf. ἐτίθην (in Attic usually 
ériovy) in Ion. retains what was probably its oldest form, éri@ea, 
(as ἐτετύφεα for ἐτετύφειν,) ἐτίθεες, ce, ἄς. Jelf, ὃ 279, 8. Cf. προ- 
eriOee, Vill. 49, ἀνίεε, iv. 125. 

δ. ἢν μὴ τῶν σῶν δεήσῃ, here τὰ σὰ sub. μέρη, = σὺ, mise tuce defue- 
rint partes: unless there be a failing on your part. So viii. 140, τὸ 
ὑμέτερον = ὑμεῖς. Schw. 

ad. τὰς Badavadypac—the keys. A hollow piece of iron, or key, 
used to lay hold of and draw the βάλανος, the pin, out of the βα- 
λανοδόκη, the hole in the extremity of the μοχλὸς or bar, through 
the extremity of which the βάλανος passed. The bar stretched 
across the gate, and was secured by the βάλανος, which could not 
be withdrawn from its place, the βαλανοδόκη, without the proper 
key, βαλανάγρα, to lay hold of it with. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 4, and Ar- 
nold’s note: also Thucyd. iv. 11]. 

Cu. CLVI.—a. imcorpepopevoc—turning himself about and looking 
back, as if in fear of pursuit. δὴ, sctlcet, forsooth. V. 

ὃ. οὐ γὰρ 31)... . rarampoiterac—for surely he shall not escape with 
ampunity, Cf. ili. 36, a. διεξ. τ. βουλ. cf. vii. 234, ὃ. 

H. CLVIT.—a. πάντα δὴ ἦν iv x. r.d. Cf. i. 122, a. 

Cu. CLVIII.—a. τάς re Κισσίας «.r.d. “The Cissian or Susian 
gate, cf. R. p. 357, must surely have been on E. front of the city, 
as Susa lay to the E., and from the position of the Persian troops, 
the Belidian gate was near it; for they were stationed opposite 
these gates, and matters would be so contrived, as to facilitate, as 
much as possible, the junction of the two bodies of troops which 
were first to enter the city, as a kind of forlorn hope. e other 
gates at which the feints were made, the first the Ninian towards 

inus, or Nineveh, to the N.; the Chaldean to the S.; (B. thinks 
to the E., as that side of the city was particularly the residence of 
the Chaldeans ;) and perhaps those of Semiramis to the N. E.” So 
also, cf. i. 181, @., it may. be doubted, from the position of what is 
now considered to be the Birs Nimroud, (cf. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 399,) 
whether the Belidian gates were not on the W. side, as thither, to 
the temple of Belus, as to the nearest place of refuge, the besieged 
would most probably have fled. ἔμενον---τάξι Exacroc—in quo quis- 
. que ordine manserunt. Cf. Jelf, § 478, Especial Peculiarities in the 
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use of the Nominatwe. When the action of a whole body is at- 
tributed likewise to each individual of that body, (σχῆμα καθ᾽ ὅλον 
καὶ péipoc,) the whole is put in the nom. instead of the gen., each 
part thereof being considered as in opposition to the whole. 

Cu. CLIX.—a. τὸ τεῖχος περιεῖλε x... B.C. 517. XE. Orient. 
H. ‘As soon as Darius was master of the place, he took away all 
their hundred gates, cf. Jeremiah li. 53, and beat down their walls, 
cf. Jer. 1. 15, 41, 44, 48, from 200 cubits, their former height, to 
50; and of these walls only, Strabo and others are to be under- 
stood, when speaking of the walls of Babylon as no more than 50 
cubits high. The inhabitants he gave to be a spoil to his Persians, 
who had before been their slaves, according to the prophecy of 
Zechariah, ii. 9.7 Prid. pt. i. bk. iii.; cf. i. 178, a. seqq. 

Cu. CLX.—4. καὶ γὰρ δῶρά κ. τ. λ.---ΟἿ. iii. 84, α., 140, a. 

ὃ. ὃς ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ κιτιλ. Cf. Thucyd. i. 109. This happened in 
the 7th year of Artaxerxes I., 458 p.c. Cf. Prid. Conn. pt. i. bk. 
v., and Clinton’s Fast. Hell. i. p. 50. 

c. Μεγαβύζου δὲ... . Ζώπυρος, ὃς κιτι λ. This happened 425 s.c., 
in the bth year of the Peloponnesian war. Cf. 1. 130, 5, iv. 43, 
and Ctesias Excerpt. Persic. § 43, referred to by B. 
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SCYTHIA AND DARIUS’ EXPEDITION THITHER—THE GREEK COLO-— 
NIES ON THE COAST OF LIBYA, AND THE VARIOUS TRIBES OF 
LIBYA. 


Cu. I.—a. ἐπὶ Σκύθας... . ἔλασις,---508 5. c. E. Orient. H. Cf. 
also Clinton’s Fast. Hell. i. p. 579; but according to Thirlw. and 
Prid. 513 s.c. On the causes of Darius’ invasion of Scythia, and 
the probability or improbability of his ever having done so at all, 
ef. iv. 83, α., 118, a2. In connexion with book iv. the two chs. on 
the Scythians in vol. ii. of H. As. Nat. should be read throughout ; 
also Niebuhr’s Geog. Researches on Hadtus, and Ὁ. p. 118—122. Cf 
also E. Orient. H. p. 375, seqq., and on Hdtus’ Scythia, iv. 16, a. 

ὃ. ὡς καὶ πρότερόν μοι εἴρηται x.r.r. Cf. i. 6, ὃ., 15, α., 103, ἀ,, 
and particularly iv. 11,4. πόνος, a battle or action. Cf. vi. 114, a. 

Cu. 11.---α. wepioriZavreg—placing the blind men at equal distances 
all round. Cf. iv. 202. 

ὃ. rd... . ἐπιστάμενον---ἰὖ cream, that which floats on the surface 
of the moulk. After imordpevoy supply ἡγεῦνται. Cf. Jelf, § 895, 2, 

Ca. ila. τάφρον ὀρυξάμενοι κι τ.λ. R., p. 95, observes ; “ Hdtus 


“ 
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speaks again of the same trench in c. 20, as the B. boundary of 
the Royal Scythians. No mts, however, are marked in any posi- 
tion corresponding to the above idea; and we have never heard of 
any mts of Tauris, save those within the Krimea. It is probable, 
therefore, that the trench intended was that which shut ΒΡ the 
peninsula. In this case, therefore, some other word than moun- 
tains should be read; and the trench, a fortification implying a 
rampart too, would have been drawn from the Palus Mceotis to 
the opposite shore of Tauris.” The Palus Mceotis, Sea of “που, 
cf. iv. 86, c. On the derivation of the name, &c., see article Maots, 
Class. Dict., and the extracts there given from Creuzer, &c. Briefly, 
the name is a connecting link between the early religion of India 
and the countries of the West, the slimy waters of the Maotis or 
Mother of the Euzxine, iv. 45, 86, a type of the primitive slime from 
which the world was supposed to be formed; the name Maotis = 
Μοὺθ, Terra Mater, or Isis of the Egyptians, the Mwr of Sancho- 
niatho, mus, the γῇ μήτηρ, primetive slime; the root to be found in 
the Sanscrit Maha— Mai, Magna Mater. 

ὃ. ὁμοῖοί----εἶναι. On the nom. with the infin, cf. Jelf, § 672, 673. 

Cu. V.—a. Tapyiraoy. “The Targitaus of Hdtus has in its root 
some affinity to the name Turk; as that of Paralate, the tribe 
descended from his youngest son, has to Perlas, or Berlas, the tribe 
last in rank of those descended from Turk. Targitaus was the 8. 
of Jupiter; Turk of Japhet.” Cf. R. p. 73. So also Hammer, 

uoted by B., considers that Turk and Targitaus are the same with 

ogarmah, the s. of Gomer, the s. of Japhet, Gen. x. 3, in whom 
also the name of Thor is traceable. ΟἿ. ΓΕ. Orient. H. Introd. 
Ethnography, p. 3. On the construction of the Ist sentence of this 
ch., Ὡς δὲ Σκύθαι. . . . σφέτερον, cf. Jelf, § 898, 4, Consolidation of 
Sentenees. 

ὃ. Λειπόξαϊν «.r.X. According to Pelloutier, Hist. of the Celts 
i. p. 136, the termination xats signifies son. These names, Rei- 
chard, also quoted by B., endeavours to trace in those of different 
towns at the present time ; as from Λειποξ. Lipowein in the province 
of Krew; from ᾿Αρποξ. Aparka in Tula ; from Kodof. Kolomna, 
&c. &c., with more ingenuity probably than truth. 

c. σάγαριν---Οἴ. 1. 215, ὁ. ἐπίοντος, 8c. αὐτοῦ, when he advanced 
to it. On the gen. partic., standing alone, without its subject, 
which is supplied from the context, cf. Jelf, § 696, obs. 3. 

Cu. VI.—a. Σκολότους---ΟΓ, iv. 11, a. 

Cu. VII.—a,. δίδοσθαι dé οἱ διὰ ro¥ro—not because he would not 
live through the year, but, on account of the danger, this reward was 
given to him who had properly watched it. L. With this B. ap 
to agree, as he adds no more, merely quoting Schw., “that the 
meaning of the passage is not sufficiently clear.” The words διὰ 
τοῦτο, however, as Hadtus is not speaking of keeping awake, but of 
falling asleep during the watch, appear hardly to bear the sense 
assigned by L., besides which the supposition of their having to 
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give so great a portion of land annually to the wakeful sentinel 
would involve some difficulty. It may perhaps be inferred that 
the land was given to him who fell asleep during his watch, from 
the idea that the slumber was supernatural, and therefore that the 
sleeper would soon be called away from the earth, till which time 
he was assigned this portion of land for his maintenance ; and this, 
as means, doubtless, were provided to fulfil the prediction of his 
8 death, would not be long in his possession. Similar customs 
are alluded to in Ovid, Metam. xv. 616, ἄς. Cf. also Livy ii. 5. 

ὃ. ὑπὸ πτερῶν---ΟΥ̓, iv. 31. 

Cu. ὙΙ1Π1.---α. Γηρυόνεα,---Β., from Pliny H. N. iv. 3, and Pomp. 
Mela iii. 6, 15, concludes that the kingdom of Geryon was not, as 
some suppose, in Ambracia, but in the S. of Spain, and that the 
Island Erythia is the present Isla de Leon. Such also seems to 
be the idea of H., Pheen. ch. ii. p. 31, cf. also the Classical Journal 
iii. 140. For the astronomical explanation of this, part of the 10th 
labour of Hercules, according to the theory of Dupuis, cf. ii. 42, e., 
see Hercules, Class. Dict. ‘In the 10th month the sun enters the 
sign Taurus; the constellation Orton now sets; the Herdsman, or 
conductor of the oxen of Icarus, also sets; as does likewise the 
Eridanus, &c. Now in his 10th labour Hercules slew Busiris, 
here identical with Orion, and in this same labour bore away from 
Spain the oxen of Geryon, and arrived in Italy, &c. &c.” Cf. also 

ercules, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

ὃ. ἔξω Ἡρακληΐων στηλέων. Cf. ii. 33, 6. 

6. τὸν δὲ '᾿Ωκεάνὸν x.7.r. Cf. ii. 23, a. 

Cu. IX.—a. τὴν Ὑλαίην--- Hyleea was the name of the penin- 
sula now called Jamboylouk, adjacent to Taurica on the K. W. 
formed by the lower part of the Borysthenes, the Euxine, the gulf 
of Carcinitis, and the river Hypacyris, hod. the Kalauczac, which 
flowed into it. This tract, unlike the rest of the maritime Scythia, 
had trees in it; iv. 193. This is not only confirmed by Pliny, but 
by Baron Tott in modern times.” R. p. 63. 

Cu. X.—a. τὸν ζωστῆρα προδέξαντα, showing her the way of fitting 
on the girdle. B., following the reading of G. and Schw. instead 
of προσδέξαντα. 

ὃ. τῆς ἐπιστολῆς---πιαηαὐϊ, of his orders; cf. vi. 50, and Blom- 
field’s Gloss. ad Asch. P. . B. anak he 

δ. ἐκ τῶν ζωστήρων φορεῖν grad.—carry drinking-cups hanging from 
their girdles. Jelf, § as 5.7 τὸ δὴ μοῦνον κ΄ τ΄ λ.--τοο igitur Jenn 
matrem parasse Scythe, 8. in Scythe commodum institutsse. B. 

Cu. ΧΙ.---α. Μασσαγετέων .... ᾿Αράξεα x.r.d. “The settle- 
ments which Hdtus assigns to the Scythians proper extend from 
the Danube to the Tanais, or Don, around which several other 
tribes had their residence.—The Scythians, in their own language 
Skolots, (i. 6. Slavontans,*) had not always inherited this country, 
but were reported, by historical tradition preserved among them- 

ῳ See also Donaldson’s Varronianus, ch. ii. § 5, p. 29, seqq. 
P 
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selves,to have come from the E. Being pressed by another le, 
the Massagete, they crossed the R. Araxes, (that is, here probably, 
the Wolga,) expelled the Cimmerians, and took possession of their 
settlements, which they still retained in the of our historian. 
From time to time they made irruptions into the S. of Asia; and 
in a great expedition against the remains of the Cimmerians, they 
even conquered the Medes about 70 years before Cyrus, kept the 
whole of Asia Minor for 28 years, and extended their excursions 
to Egypt, whose king Psammitichus was obliged to buy them off.” 
H. Scyth. ch. i. p. 6. In the note, p. 6, he agrees with Michaelis and 
Schlozer, that this invasion of the Scythians is identical with that 
of the Chaldeans, i. 181, d. See also on this invasion refs. in iv. 
1, ὃ., and on the Massagete, i. 201, a. 

b. Κιμμερίων---ΟΥὮ, the precedin note. Niebuhr considers them 
to be Mongols ; how much of W. Scythia they occupied is unknown, 
but it appears that their possessions extended westward, at least 
to the river Tyras or Dneister ; respecting the walls, &c., still 
found in the time of Hdtus under the name of Cimmerian, he does 
not say they were in the peninsula, but the context jmplies it, and 
it is not improbable that he had seen them, &c. . 74. 

ὃ. ὡς ἀπαλλ.---μηδὲ πρὸς πόλλους x. τ. A.—that tt was thetr business, 
or plan, to retire, nor was tt proper to incur risk against a numerous 
enemy. δεόμενον (εἴη) = δέοι. Cf. i. 79, a. 

d. ποταμὸν Tipny.—the Dniester, “still called Tyral near its 
mouth.” Cf.iv. 51. Η. 1. 0. p. 5. 

Cu. XIT.—a. Κιμμέρια reiy. . .. ἸΙορθ. Κιμμ.---ΑΒ τεῖχος means a 
town, as well as a fort or castle, iv. 46, it 1s possible, that by the 
Κιμμ. τείχεα here spoken of, may be meant the town Cimmerium, 
now Eskt Krim, i. 6. Old Krim, in the interior of the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. The place called the “Cimmerian Ferry ” was probably 
at the mouth of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. R. P. 74, mentions that 
Baron Tott saw, in the mountainous parts of the Krimea, ancient 
castles, &c., perhaps, originally at least, the works here alluded to. 

_ ὅ. Βόσπορος Kippiptop—the Strarts of Kaffa. Cf. Smith’s C, Ὁ. 

6. Σινώπη πόλις κιτι λ. on the E. coast of Paphlagonia; Sinob; 
a Milesian colony founded 632 B.c., and the mother city of Tra- 

ezus and several other cities. See H. P. A. § 78, and Smith’s 

. Ὁ. All the Gk colonies on the coast of the Black Sea—appro- 

riating to themselves the navigation and commerce of that Sea, 
infusing life and activity into the tribes of the North, and opening 
a connexion with the most remote countries of the East—were 
colonies from Miletus. See the interesting ch. in H. on the Com- 
merce of the Scythians, p. 22, seqq. 

Cu. XITI.—a.’Apsorén¢c—“ The accounts of his life are as fabulous 
as those about Abaris the Hyperborean.” Cf. Aristeas, Smith’s D. 
of Gr. and R. Biog. He is said to have written an epic poem on 
the Arimaspi, in 3 bks, 6 of the verses of which are preserved by 
Longinus, ὃ 10. Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 271, considers that the legend 
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concerning him was derived from the ancient doctrine of Buddha, 
concerning the immortality and transmigration of the soul; asa 
similar account concerning Buddha is believed among the Indians: 
cf.iv. 53,@. The same origin he assigns to the fables of Zalmoxis, 
iv. 95, Epimenides, Pythagoras, and Abaris. H., /. J. p. 16, fixes 
Aristeas at about 200 years before Hdtus, and remarks, that we 
see by the account here given of the poet, to what high antiquit 
the commerce of the Greek colonies of the Pontus Euxinus wit 
Eastern Asia must be referred. Cf. D. p. 78, 79, and 119. 

b. ᾿Ισσηδόνας, in Great Turtary, Cf. i. 201, a., iv. 25, d. On the 
Arimaspi, cf. iv. 27, 32. On the Griffins, iii. 116, ὁ. The Hyper- 
boreans, a name applied pretty indiscriminately by ancient writers 
to every nation far to the North, are discussed at length by Rennel, 
p. 150, seqq. He calls them the encogniti of Hdtus, but appears to 
conclude, that, according to our authors extended dimensions of ᾿ 
Europe, he meant to include in it the Hy per boreans, and that by 
them are represented the Russians and Siberians, and particularly 
those ef the latter, who dwell on the upper parts of the rivers Oby 
and dra&ish. Cf. also iv. 33, a. There is a very interesting extract 
from Miller's Universal History in Class. Dict., Hyperboreans. 
By “a sea,” up to which their country extended, appears to be 
meant a Northern Ocean. This is largely discussed in R. p. 148, 

See D. p. 86. He appears to consider that Hdtus glances 
at Hecateeus in “his jests about the Hyperboreans.” 

6. ἐπὶ τῇ νοτίῃ Oaddooy.—i. 6. the Eure, as being the South Sea 
in respect to the Northern or Frozen Ocean, mentioned a few lines 
above. Elsewhere the 9. Sea, so called in opposition to the N. Sea 
or Mediterranean, ii. 158, 4., is the same as the Red Sea, in its 
wider sense, the great Ocean between Africa and India. The force 
of the words of course depends entirely on the position where the 
8 er conceives himself to be, like the Latin altus, high or deep. 

us Hdtus, talking of Egypt, calls the Arabian, the S. Sea; and 
when he speaks of the Ciimerians, he calls that Sea the South 
Sea, which 1s south of them. Of course when the country is given, 
the Sea is easily determined. Cf. iv. 37, a. Cf.i. l, ὃ. 

Cu. XIV.—a. ᾿Αρτακίης πόλιος, a sea-port near Cyzicus, Artake. 
B. Cf. D. p. 44, on our author’s extensive travels. 

ὃ. gavivra—ic Ipox. having (come to, and) appeared at Proco- 
nessus. Cf. Jelf, § 646, 1, quoted in iii. 62,a. τὰ ’Apydorea—Cf. 
note a. on the preceding ch. This poem contained the most an- 
cient traditions concerning the E. and N. of the ancient world. 
H. 4.2%. Cf. also Mill. Dor. i. p. 301. 

Cu. XV.—a. Τάδε δὲ οἶδα κι τ.λ. As Metapontum was scarcely 
a day’s journey from Thurii, we may well suppose that Hdtus 
visited this place himself, and hence derived his information. That 
he did so indeed cannot be doubted, see D. p. 35. Cf. iv. 99,c. On 
the word Italy, see iii. 136, a. 

b. "Irad\swrbuv—ltali, the aboriginal inhabitants of Italy, Italiote, 
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the foreigners especially Greeks, settled in the country. Cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 103. 

6. viva κόραξ. See what is said of Zalmoxis in iv. 95. Ac- 
cording to Porphyry, a crow, in the tenets of the Magi, signi- 
fied the priest of the sun, the most ancient deity, the Indian 
Koros Buddha, whose priest Ritter considers. Aristeas to have 
been. 8. 

Cu. XVI.—a. Sects. iv.—vii. and x. of R. are taken up with 
Scythia. They are well worthy of being read through. H.’s Geog. 
of the Scythians, ch. i. is, however, shorter and more interestingly 
written, besides the advantages he possesses over Rennel in an 
acquaintance with Greek and with the works of Mannert, Gat- 
terer, &c. 

“The boundaries which Hdtus assigns to Scythia were as fol- 
lows: On the South, the coast of the Black Sea, from the mouth 
of the Danube to the Palus Meotis. 

On the East, the Persian Gulf and the Don, or Tanais, to its rise 
out of the lake lvan, which Hdtus was acquainted with. 

On the North, a line drawn from this lake to that out of which 
the Tyras or Dniester flows, that is, to the northern arm of the last 
lake in the circle of Sambrov, in Galizia; for Hdtus makes this 
lake the frontier between the Scythians and Neuri, whose settle- 
ments begin about lat. 50°. 

On the West, a line from thence to the Danube. Thus the figure 
of Scythia is that of an irregular oblong, which Hdtus ascribes to 
it; iv. 101, 102. , 

Hdtus begins his description with the European countries on the 
side of the Don or Tanais, or New Ukraine. The settlements of 
the Scythians proper extend from the Danube to the Tanais. 
long as we are confined to the shores of the Black Sea, the subject 
is clear : it is first involved in obscurity when it regards the remote 
countries of the North.” From H. ὦ. ὦ, p. 6, seqq. 

Cu. XVII.—a. τοῦ Βορυσθενεϊτέων ipwopiov—This port, Olbia, 
was on the site of the modern Cherson, (Kudak, Smith’s C. D.,) 
at the mouth of the Borysthenes, the Dneeper. Cf. H. ἃ 1. 8, 9, 
and R. p. 57. 

ὃ. KadAcridatr—They appear to have occupied the banks of the 
Dnieper, to the W., above O]bia ; the Alazones part of Padolia and 
Braclaw; R. p. 72; and the agricultural Scythians in the Ukraine, 
or the W, part of the country between the Don and the Dnieper. 
ἐπὶ σιτήσει, for food. ἐπὶ πρήσει, for sale. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 634, 3, a. 

c. Nevpoi. Near the sources of the Hypanis, the Boug, and the 
Tyras, the Dniester, in the country of Galitia. R. In the interior 
of Poland and Lithuania. R. p. 264. Cf. iv. 51, 105. 

Cu. XVIII.—a, ἡ Ὑλαίη, Cf. iv. 9,a. On the Borysthenite, R. 
p. 65, says, “ It would appear from ὁ. 53, that these people, cf. note 

. on thé precedine ch.. dwell also on the W. side of the Borys- 
thenes, t? eeuth, as far as the influx of the 
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Hypanis, or Boug.” On the Panticapes, cf. iv. 54, a., and on the 
Androphagi iv, 106, a. 
Cu. XIX.—a. ψιλὴ--- δενδρέων, bare of trees. Privative Gen. Jelf, 

§ 529, 1. ποταμὸν Téppoy. the Molosgnya-wodt. D’Anville. The 
Tascenac, R. p. 71. CF. iv. 54, a., and H. 7. 7. p. 5. 

Ou. XX.—a. rd.... Baowsia—the Royal country—the seat of 
the Royal horde. According to these notices, the Royal Scythians, 
the great body of freemen of the nation, occupied the tract, gene- 
rally, between the Meotis on the S., the Tanais on the E., the 
river Gherrus and the Nomades on the W., and the river Desna 
and 118. eastern branch on the N. R.p.72. On Cremniy, cf. iv. 

0, 6. 

ὃ. ΜΜελάγχλαινοι, Cf. iv. 100, 102, 107, a. By the λίμναι Mannert 
thinks the lakes Ladoga and Onega are meant. B. 

Cu. XXI.—a. Σαυροματέων x.r.r. “The Sauromate of Hdtus, 
for his Scythia is the Sarmatia of later authors, may be supposed 
to have extended along the E. side of the Meotis, and thence up 
the Tanais, to where that river and the Wolga approach each other, 
to form the Isthmus at Zaritzyn; and on the probable supposition 
that the lower part of the Dunetz was taken for the Don, they must 
have occupied Both banks of that river to the same extent, that is, 
15 journeys of 3000 stadia.” R. p. 89. So H./. ἐς p. 11, “ The 
Cossacks of the Don;” and Smith’s C. D., Sarmate. 

ὃ. Βουδῖνοι, “The present governments of Pensa, Simbirsk, Ka- 
san, and part of Perm—provinces now abounding in oak forests, 
near the Ural Mountains; and the Thyssagete of the next ch. the 
remainder of the government of Perm.” H. ὦ. ἐ. p. 13, seqq. ‘ 

Cr. XXII.—a. θυσσαγέται, The country of this tribe may be 
readily conceived to extend along the N. and N.E. of the Budini, 
between the uP r part of the Tanais, and the Wolga about Sara- 
tow. The a may be taken for the Oarus; cf. iv. 123, and 
perhape the Medwedtiza and Choper (or rather the Donetz) for the 

ycus and Hyrgis in iv. 57. R. p. 90. 

b. ᾿Ιὔρκαι, The Iurcee in all probability the same as the Jugrians, 
in the W. of Tobolsk, Perm, and on both sides the Ural Mts; who 
dwell on the banks of the Obi, under the name of Voguls and 
Ostiacks. H. ὦ ἃ p. 13, 27, 28. 

ὁ. Σκύθαι ἄλλοι---“ These emigrants from Scythia, Scythe exules, 
probably voluntarily changed their country, so as to be fixed on 
the great commercial road from the cities on the Black Sea to the 
Ural Mts.” ΗΔ ὦ p.26. Somewhere on the frontiers of Siberia, 
near the Ural Mts, they may probably be placed. __ 

Ca. XXITI.—sa. Ποντικὸν μὲν κι τι λ. i.e. the Mux: Pontica or 
Corylus, the fruit of which is the hazel-nut or filbert. H. 1. U. Ρ 14, 
and 24, 30, says the fruit in question is probably the bzd’s cherry, 
Pennus Padus, Linn., which at this day the Calmucks eat in al- 
most the same manner; they dress the berries with milk, then press 
them in a sieve, and afterwards form them into a thick mass, which 
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is called motsun chat; a small piece of which, mixed with water, 
makes a nutritious and palatable soup. This people, the Argippai, 
made their tents, as at present, of black felt: the supporters of 
them were in the shape of trees, whence has arisen Hdtus’ misun- 
derstanding, for trees are not to be found in the desert. They be- 
longed to the great Mongolian family, the modern Calmucks, and 
roved about in the country they at present inhabit, in the Western 
part of Great Mongolia, probably in the present canton of the Kir- 
ghis. ἀποῤῥεει----παχὺ κι τι λ. and there exudes a juice from ἐξ thick 
and black; παχύ. Adverbial accus., like ὄζειν ἡδύ. Jelf, § 555, d. 

ὃ. ipoi γὰρ x.r.d. “ Their (the Argippeeans’) territory was there- 
fore a'sanctuary, as well as the emporium of an extensive commerce; 
iv. 24. The name of holy peop e shows that they had a religious 
character, and that they filled the same office among the Mongols, 
as the sacerdotal order amongst other nations. This is proved too 
by their being bald, for the Lamas, the priests of the Calmucks, 
are bald-headed. What is said of their reconciling those of their 
neighbours who were at variance can imply nothing else than their 
acting as mediators between the various merchants, who were such 
entire strangers to each other. We thus discover the connecting link 
so often in antiquity uniting religion tocommerce.” H., J. l. p. 32. 

Cu. XXIV.—a. πολλὴ περιφάνεια---α clear knowledge. W. So 
also H. the country ts very well known. 

ὃ, Σκυθέων δὲ ot .... διαπρήσσονται. This H. J. 1. p. 23, seqq., 
understands to mean that the Gk and Scythian merchants had to 
journey through 7 different tribes, of 7 different dialects, and therefore 
stood in need a 7 different interpreters to transact thetr business. Cf. 
ix. 41, 5. “This remarkable passage evidently describes a com- 
merce by caravans, which, starting from Olbia, crossed the Ural 
Mts, travelled northward round the Caspian, and thence into the 
interior of Great Mongolia. The commerce was jointly carried on 
by the Gks of Pontus and by Scythians. The 7 tri are un- 
doubtedly those Hdtus himself has mentioned: the Tauri, Sarma- 
tians, Budini, Geloni, Thyssagete, Jurce, and Agrippei. The 
route was from Olbia, along the Hylean, or wood-country, coast- 
ing the Sea of Azov, to the mouth of the Tanais, where the 
Tauri dwelt, iv. 99; passing the Tanais they enter the Steppe of 
Astracan; then in aN. direction across the country of the Sar- 
matians, to the Budini, and thence to the wooden city of Geloni, a 
commercial establishment for the fur trade. Hence to the N.E., 
and, after a 7 days’ journey through a desert, reached the Th 
sagete and Jurce on the frontiers of Siberia. After ing t 
Ural Chain, they came into the Steppes of the Kirghis and Cal- 
mucks, which terminated their journey.—This was a circuitous 
route—possibly necessary: on account of the predatory hordes 
which infested the more direct road, but more likely enjoined by 
the demands of commerce, as is shown by the use of interpreters, 
whom they could otherwise have dispensed with.” H 
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Crh. XXV.—a. οὔρεα γὰρ ὑψηλὰ κιτιλ. Evidently the Alta: 
chain of mts bounding S. Siberia. H. ὦ. /. p. 15. 

ὃ. αἰγίποδας ἄνδρας, L. thinks that this was a figurative name for 
men who could climb the mts like goats. Gatterer, quoted by B., 
supposes that they were mountaineers who contrived some fasten- 
ing to their feet, such as cramps or spikes to prevent their slipping on 
the tce. B. follows H. /.2 p. 15, in deeming the whole to be one 
of the fabulous narrations related of the inhabitants of distant 
countries, and particularly Siberia, which were spread through 
Greece. 

δ. οἵ τὴν ἑξάμηνον καθεύδουσι. “In this we can perceive a ray of 
truth, inasmuch as we know that the Polar regions continue for 6 
months, more or less, without having the light of the sun; their 
darkness being only relieved by the moon and the aurora borealis.” 

24. p. 15. 

d. Ἰασηδόνων, ‘This nation was a Calmuck tribe.” R. p. 134. 
So H. /. i. p. 16, says, “they began in the interior of Great Mon- 
golia, the present residence of the Sungares—the inhabitants also 
of the ancient Serica appear to have been derived from them.” Cf. 
also i. 201, a. 

Ca. XXVI.—a. ἅτε ἀγάλματι, as a votive gift, a sacred vessel. B. 
R. p. 144, mentions that he had seen skulls formed into drinking- 
bowls, which were brought from Bootan, nearly in the same region 
with Ongur, the country of the Issedones. The same custom of 
eating their nearest relations, when old and infirm, prevails among 
the Battas of Sumatra. H. /./. p. 16, note. 

ὃ. τὰ yeviowa—the day kept in commemoration of their death—dis- 
tinguished from rd γενέθλια, the anniversary of the birthday. Schw. 

Gn. XXVII.—a. ypiwac.... ᾿Αριμασπούς. Cf. iii, 116, a. ὃ 
Taking the derivation here of Arimaspian to be correct, the name 
was possibly derived from their skill in archery, as when taking 
aim, they would close one eye: perhaps from their wearing a snow- 
cap, with only one slit, to save the eyes from the snow-blink, as 
the Greenlanders and the other nations do. Wahl. quoted by B. 
Rhode quoted in the article Arimasp:, Class. Dict., makes the word 
to signify a mounted native of Arta, in the Zend tongue; asp, in 
that lan , Signifying α horse.* Atschylus alludes to them in 
P. V. 809, and Milton in P. L. ii. 943. 

Cu. XXVIIT—a. Δυσχείμερος δὲ κ. τ. λ.---Η. p. 157, quotes the 
statement of Pliny to the same effect, and observes that by ἡ 
θάλασσα is meant the Palus Maotis. ἀφόρητος οἷος, such as to be in- 
tolerable. Cf. Jelf, § 823, obs. 7, quoted in i. 14, ὁ. Cf. iv. 194, a. 

b. οἱ ἐντὸς rdgpov.—Cf. iv. 3, a. 

ὃ. τοὺς Σινδούς. Sindica must be near the Meotis; for in iv. 86, 


᾿ Cf. Donaldson's Varronianus, ch. ii. p. 38, ‘“‘ With the change of r for d, so com- 

mon in Latin, (compare aurio, audto, meridie = meds-die, &c.,) arima will represent 

the Sanscrit ordinal édima ; and we may compare cov with the root spic- or spec-, 
ing ‘to spie,’ or ‘ to see.’” 
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Hdtus says the broadest part of the Euxine is between the R. 
Thermodon and Sindica; which latter must therefore of course be 
looked for opposite to the Thermodon, R. p. 158, and in the country 
now called from a river of the same name Kuban, as B. concludes; 
which has become of late years famous in the Russian and Circas- 
sian wars. Cf. iv. 86, ὃ. 

ἃ, ἐν rg—i. q. ἐν ᾧ. 86. χειμῶνι, during which, i. 6. the winter in 
Scythia, τῆν μὲν woainy οὐκ ὕει, τέ does not rain during the time that 
tt usually does in other countries. Schw. τὴν ὡραίην (sc. ὥρην) Jelf, 
§ 577, obs. a., on the accus. of time. B. renders during the spring- 


tsme. 

Ca. XXIX.—2. ἐν ’Odvocsiy, Cf. Odyss. iv. 85. 

Cu. XXX.—a. xpooOjxac—digressions, episodes. The curse al- 
luded to here is also mentioned by Pausanias. V. 5. B. 

Cu. XXXI.—a. τῶν πτερῶ f. iv. 7. 

Cu. XXXII.—a, ‘YrepBopiwy—Cf. iv. 13, ὃ., 33, α., and Ὁ. p. 
119. On the Issedones, cf. 1. 201, a., iv. 13, 6., 33, a. 

ὃ. ἐν ᾿Ἐπιγόνοισι. --- This m, the subject of which was the 
second Theban war, is rightly considered by M. E. L. de Leutsch 
to have been part of the poem entitled the Thebats, which, whether 
Homer was the author of it or not, was of great antiquity. By the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Pax, 1270, it is ascribed to Antimachus, but 
us he was posterior to Hdtus, this is impossible. B. Other 
opinions are quoted in article Epigont. Class. Dict.—See also D. 
p- 76, and Miller’s Lit. of Anc. ἃ. ch. vi. p. 71. 

Cu. XXXIIL—a. ἐν καλάμῃ rupiv—By the sacred offerings en- 
veloped in wheaten straw are undoubtedly meant offerings of the un- 
bloody kind, (peculiar to Apollo, cf. Mull. Dor. vol. i. bk. ii. ch. 8, p. 
343,) v4 wheat, or barley ; in short, the first fruits. The fable of the 
Hyperboreans in connexion with the worship of Apollo is the 
subject of ch. iv. bk. ii. of Miller’s Dorians. “This fable must 
have arisen whilst that primitive connexion between the temples 
of Tempe, Delphi, and Delos, which was afterwards entirely dis- 
solved, still existed in full vigour, and it bears upon the original 
and widely-diffused worship of Apollo. The same tradition existed 
with little variety both at Delos and Delphi—at Delphi, that 
Apollo, after visiting the Hyperboreans, when the first corn was 
cut in Greece, returned to Delphi with the full ripe ears—at Delos, 
that Latona first arrived in that island from the country of the 
Hyperboreans, afterwards Arge and Opis with Apollo and Diana; 
a lofty tomb was erected to their memory, upon which sacrifices 
were offered; a hymn, attributed to the ancient minstrel Olen, 
celebrated their appearance. Afterwards the Hyperboreans sent 
two other virgins, Hyperoche and Laodice, names that occur also 
in Delphic tradition, and with them five men called Perpherees, 
from their bringing the sacred gifts wrapped in wheaten straw: 
this exactly corresponds with ‘the golden summer’ of the Delphians. 
The Perpherees received great honours at Delos; and the Delian 
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maidens before marriage laid on the tomb of the Hyperborean 

irgins a spindle, the young men a branch, both entwined with 
locks of hair. The offering, however, of the Hyperborean women 
was, it was said, really intended for Ilithyia, the protectress of 
women in labour, in order to fulfil a vow made to that goddess for 
the birth of-Apollo and Diana. Now these missions, according to 
Delian traditions, always continued to be carried on. The Hyper- 
boreans were supposed to pass them on to their neighbours the 
Scythians; from them they were transmitted through a chain of 
nations on the coast of the Adriatic, by Dodona, through Thessaly, 
Eubcea, and the island of Tenos, and came with flutes and pipes 
to Delos. This story cannot have been a mere poetical fiction ; it 
doubtless originated in the active connexion kept up by means of 
sacred missions with the ancient settlements of the worship of 
Apollo in the N. of Thessaly. The name itself indicates a north- 
ern nation; which idea is sufficiently accounted for by the fact 
that the worship of Apollo came from the most northern part of 
Greece, from the district of Tempe further the Hyperboreans are 
said to dwell beyond Boreas, so that this happy nation never felt 
the cold north wind. Dissatisfied, however, with such scanty in- 
formation on the origin of this fabulous people, poets and geogra- 
phers have attempted to assign it a fixed habitation among the 
catalogue of nations, and, connecting multifarious accounts of the 
northern regions of the world with the religious fable of the Hy- 
perboreans, have moulded the whole into an imaginary picture of 
@ supposed real people.” On the names Arge and Opis, epithets 
of Diana, cf. p. 387, of the same vol. 

ὃ. ry ᾿Αρτέμιδι «.7r.d.—Creuzer, Symb. ii. p. 129, hence infers 

the ancient worship of the sun and moon prevailed through- 

out Thrace. He adduces also proofs that the worship of Apollo 

appears to have been received at a very early date in Thrace, and 

nce to have spread further. The Royal Diana was probably 
identical with the Thracian Bends. B. 

Cu. XXXIV.—Tyor δὲ παρθένοισι--κείρονται, cut their hair in honour 
of; er the sake of, mardens, Cf. Jelf, § 598, quoted in vi. 86, ὁ. 
H. XXXV.—a. dysipeyv—is used, W. quaintly remarks, “ of 
those who demand contributions for the gods, as they pretend, but 
in reality for themselves ; as is often done now.” 

ὃ. ᾿Ωλὴν ἀνὴρ Λύκιος--- 6 title of Lycian marks, in the opinion 
of Creuz. quoted by B., that these rites were brought from Lycia 
into Greece. On Olen, an ancient poet in Greece, prophet and 
bard of Apollo, at a period long antecedent to history, cf. Muller’s 
Lit. of Anc. Gr. ch. ili. § 7, p. 24. | 

6. πρὸς ἠῶ rerpappivy—Miiller, Dor. i. p. 298, note, considers 
this circumstance to show that it was of the Cretan time, since 
the Dorians buried their dead to the East, and the Ionians to 


the West. 
Cu. XXXVI.—a. ᾿Αβάριος---ὡς τὸν ὀϊστὸν reptigepe—orredpevoc. 
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This correction of W., is adopted oy. G., B., &c., in preference to 
the old reading ὀϊστὸς---σιτεόμενον. That the fable of Abaris has 
some connexion with the worship of Apollo, cf. iv. 33, a., as brought 
from a more northerly country into Greece, can hardly be doubt- 
ed, as the arrow was one of the symbols of that deity. Mull. Dor. 
i, p. 343. Creuzer, Symbol. i. p. 142, seqq., quoted by B., specu- 
lates that in Abaris is personified wisdom and learning, particularly 
in all that concerns religious rites, propagated in Greece from the 
North and the East, and that he forms one of the links of the 
chain that connects the religion of the North and South of Kurope, 
so clearly exemplified in the fable of the Hyperboreans sending 
their offerings to Delos: Cf. also iv. 13, a., and Abarss, Smith's 
D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

ὃ. γελῶ δὲ----πολλοὺς ἤδη, probably directed against Hecateeus of 
Miletus. Cf. ii. 21, a., 23, a., and on the subject in general, ἢ. 
p. 6, seqq., and Ὁ. p. 59—62. ποιεύντων, cf. Jelf, § 495. Causal 
Gen. The verbs of wondering at, congratulating, praising, blaming, 
&c., take a gen. of the cause whence the feeling arises. So here 
ποιεύντων seems to depend on a notion of wonder or blame implied 
in the preceding sentence. 

Cu. XXXVII.—a. τὴν voriny 04\accav—the South Sea ; that is, 

the sea south of the Persians, of whom Hadtus is speaking; either 
the Persian Gulf or the Arabian Sea (our Indian Ocean) including 
it. Cf. i. 1, 6, and Dahlmann, p. 62. By τὴν Bop. Sar. the sea on 
the north, is meant the sea north of the Medes and Colchians, which 
is, of course, the Euxine. Cf. iv. 13, c. On the R. Phasis, ef. iv. 
45, ὃ. 
Cu. XXXVIII—a. ἀκταὶ διφάσιαι----ἔισο tracts. By the term 
akte is meant not a peninsula like the Peloponnesus, or the tongues 
of land near Mt Athos,—because in that case the idea required a 
narrow neck or isthmus at the point of junction with the adjacent 
continent,—but a square tabular plot of ground having three sides 
washed by some sea, but a fourth absolutely untouched by any sea 
whatever. In fact, to Hdtus, Asia Minor, with part of Armenia, 
made up one akte, the western, for the Persian empire, and the 
tract of Arabia and Syria made up another akte, the southern, for 
the same empire; the two being at right angles; and both abutting 
on imaginary lines drawn from different points of the Euphrates.— 
See the diagram imagined by Niebuhr in illustration of this idea, 
on which he was the first to throw light. From the article in 
Blackwood’s Mag. quoted in Introduction. Cf. also R. p. 185, 
eda» and D. ἂς 2—64, Sketch of Asia. 

H. XXXIXK.—a. Ἔρυθ. ϑαάλασσαν---ἰ. 6. probably the Persian 
Gulf. Cf. iv. 37, a. Assyria here is to be taken in its extended 
sense; cf. i. 102, 5. On the canal cut by Darius, cf. ii. 158, ὃ. 

ὃ. ἐς τὴν redevra.—Cf. ii. 16, a. By the three nations are meant, 
Assyria, Arabia, and Syria. 

Cu. XL.—a. ὁ ᾿Αράξης .... ἀνίσχοντα. Cf. i. 202, α., and on 
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the Caspian Sea, i. 202, ὁὅ. The desert spoken of in the following 
lines is no doubt that of Οὐδὲ, cf. iii. 102, δ. 

Cu. XLI.—a. ‘H δὲ Λιβύη κιτιλ. Cf. ii, 16, α., and D. p. 63. 
Libya is here used in the sense of all Africa. Cf. R. pp. 410 and 447. 

ὃ. τῆσδε τῆς ϑαλήσσης κι τιλ. 1. 6, the Mediterranean. By the 
Erythrean Sea, ditcctly afterwards, is here meant the Sinus Arabi- 
cus, the Arabian Gulf, now the Red Sea. Cf. ii. 11,6. The narrow 
tract that Hdtus is speaking of is the Isthmus between the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea, the Isthmus of Suez. Cf. ii. 158, d., 
and Ὁ. p. 60.—dy elev, cf. Jelf, § 425, a. When the condition is con- 
ceived of as fulfilled, the opt. with ἄν expresses a modest assertion 
of some action or fact, present or fut., marking it as less certain 
than if it had been in the present or future, and depending on the 
will of the person who is addressed, or on some other condition 
which is supposed to be fulfilled. 

Ca. XLII.—a. θωμάζω wy «.r.d. See ii. 16, 4., and R.’s ob- 
servations, p. 447, seqq. He concludes that Hdtus probably ex- 
tended Africa to five or eight degrees S. of the equator; and he 
rests his opinion, first upon the fountains of the Nile being said to 
be much more than four months’ journey from U. Egypt, and Hdtus 
would hardly limit the continent to the place of the source ; second- 
ly, from what is said here; as it must be remembered that Hdtus’ 
Europe extended far beyond its accustomed boundaries, C. St. 
Vincent and the Tanais, including even the Issedones; so that the 
length of Europe would have reached, in his idea, from the N. 
point of Africa near Carthage to 20° S. Lat. in Africa. And of 
this extent 3 or | may be assumed, probably, as the proportion of 
Africa, in its united length with Asia. See also particularly D. p. 
θυ.----διουρισάντων, cf. Jelf, § 495, quoted in iv. 36, ὃ. 

ὃ. παρ᾽ dugoripac,—parallel to, alongside of both. Cf. Jelf, § 637, iit. 
b. Nexw.... τὴν διώρυχα κιτιλ. Cf. ii. 158, δ. On the most in- 
teresting narration that follows, cf. remarks in Introduction, on 
“‘ the Great African Periplus ;” and particularly H. Pheenic. ch. iii. 
p. 337—340, seqq. 

c. ἔπλεον---ϑάλασσαν, satled along, navigated the southern sea. Cf. 
Jelf, § 558, 1, Accus. with verbs of mowng along. 

a. ϑερίσαντες δ᾽ ἂν, Jelf, § 429, 4. “Av with the particip. to ex- 
press repetition. 

Cu. XLITI.—a. Ζωπύρου. Cf. iii. 160, 6. Σολόεις.. Cf. ii. 32, ὦ. 
ἐσθῆτι φοινικηΐῃ, garments made of the leaves of the palm tree. B. On 
πρόβατα, i. 133, 6. . 

b. τὸ πλοῖον τὸ πρόσω x.r.d. “It is very probable that Sataspes 
was discouraged from prosecuting his voyage by the adverse winds 
and currents that prevail on the coast of Sierra Leone, &c., from 
April to October, and which would be felt by those who left Egypt 
or Carthage in the spring ; a more likely season to undertake an 
e ition of this sort than in winter, when the order of things is 

i t.” R.p. 716. Cf. also the ref. in iv. 42, 6, 
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Ca. XLIV.—a. ὃς---δεύτ. οὗτος--- Οὐ the relative and demonstr. 
here in the same sentence, cf. Jelf, § 833, obs. 2. In such passages 
the demonstr. points to some thought to be supplied—2hsch—and 
tndeed that river ts one of two, &c., or, which—this I mean, &c. 
κροκοδείλους ... . παρέχεται; Cf. ii. 32, k.; amd on the crocodile, ii. 
68, a. “ The Indus formed at all times the eastern boundary of the 
Persian dominion, and is mentioned as such by Jewish, Esther i. 1, 
as well as Grecian authors. That they did not carry their con-- 

uests further, into a country too which has at all times attracted 
the cupidity of conquerors by its riches, was owing to their being 
too much occupied by wars in the west, especially with the Greeks, 
to have leisure to extend their dominion in the opposite direction, 
even if the warlike and populous tribes of the interior of India had 
not been able to oppose their progress,” &c. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 64. 
Cf. iii. 89, a. 

ὃ. Σκύλακα.---Α different Scylax from the one, whose “ Periplus 
of the coast beyond the Pillars of Hercules” has come down to us; 
who probably flourished cir. 8. c. 360. Cf. the remarks in Intro- 
duction, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Scylaz. 

6. Κασπατύρου re πόλιος «. 7.4. By Dodwell this city and country 
is placed on the Ganges; Rennel finds Pactyica in Pakholy, the 
Peuceliotis of the Greeks. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 189, considers that 
Caspatyrus is Cabul, and that the Gureeus or Kameh, which flows 
into the Indus, is the river intended; which Hdtus mistook for 
the Indus. 

Cu. XLV.—a. φανερή---γινωσκομένη, On the use of φανερὴ with 
the participle, instead of the impersonal form, cf. Jelf, § 684, obs. 
1. preci 08... pig ἐούσῃ γῇ x.7.r. Cf. iv. 42, a. 

b. in’ rev, for why. Jelf, § 633, 8, ὁὃ. τὸν Μαιήτην--- ΤῊ 8 is the 
only reading in the MSS., and there is no reason why the Tanais 
should not here be named the Meotian, i.e. that which 8 through 
the borders of the Meotians, as the Nile is called the gyptan, and 
the Phasis, (the Faz, or Riont,) the Colchian. Schw. Cf. Ὁ. p. 60. 

δ. TopOunia—Cf. iv. 12, a. 

ἃ. ἡ δὲ ᾿Ασίη ἐπὶ κιτιλ. Bochart conjectures that Asia is derived 
from the Phoenician 4s, middle, and Europe from Ur-Appa, of α 
white aspect. Others derive Europe from εὑρύς, broad, and the root 
ὁπ, to see, from the wide extent of its coast. Smith’s C.D. τὴν 
ἐπωνυμίην, supply ἔχειν. Cf. Jelf, § 895, 1, 6., and 2, Brachylogy. 

e. ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον κι τι λ. Here ἀλλὰ = πλῆν OF εἰ μή, nist, but; and is 
thus used after negative clauses, when the universal negative is to 
be limited Oy a particular exception. Jelf, § 773, 4. 

Cu. XLVI.—a. ἄνδρα λόγιον---ΟἿ. i. 1,a. On Anacharsis see 
iv. 76, α., 77. 

b. irmorotéra:—horse-archers ; cf. Thucyd., ii. 96,on which Duker 

uotes Ovid. Trist. iii. 10, 54, v. 7, 14. B. The treatise of H. on 
the Scythians, in As. Nat. vol. ii., has been already referred to. 
What is here said is particularly noticed in p. 24, the Tartar ori- 
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gin of the nation being shown by their habit of living in their 
waggons. τοῖσι---ᾧ --- ἀλλὰ ---ἔωσι ἱππ. Cf. Jelf, § 828, 2 The 
relative without ἄν is used in general statements which refer to 
some definite substantive or pronoun in the principal clause, that, 
or who, which; the conjunctive is used to give that indefiniteness 
which a general statement implies. 

6. κῶς οὐκ ἂν εἴησαν x.r.d. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 97. Hor. ii Od. ii. 1. 
Cf. also προσφέρεσθαι ἄποροι, difficult to come to close quarters with, 


ix. 49. 

Cu. XLVII.—a. Ἴστρος κι r.r. Of these the Ister or Danube 
is the most western; the Tanais or Don the most eastern. Cf. 
iv. 16, a., 20, α., and 51—57. From what is said in this ch. it is 
evident that “our author must have passed beyond the mouths of 
the Danube.” See D. p. 45, on Hdtus’ Travels out of Greece. 

Ca. XLVIII.—a. καὶ θέρεος καὶ χειμῶνος, both tn summer and win- 
ter. Temporal Gen. The moment of time.in which an action 
takes place is sometimes conceived of as a necessary condition of 
the action, and therefore antecedent to it. Jelf, §523. Πόρατα--- 
the Pruth, according to D’Anville, followed by R. p. 59, the 
Ararus is the Stret, the Naparis the Proava, the Odressus the 
Argis, and the Tiarantus probably the Olt or Alut. 

en XLIX.—a, te... . δὲ ᾿Αγαθύρσων Μάρις---Οἡ the Agathyrsi 
cf. iv. 104,a. The Maris, cf. R. p. 86, and τὸ Scyth. ch. 1. p. 10, 
the Marosch, which rises in Transylvania and falls into the Tiess, 
a tributary of the Danube. 

ὃ. τρεῖς ἄλλοι κιτ.λ. Of these three the Tibisis is the Tiess, ac- 
cording to R., p. 59, which Hdtus by mistake has made to descend 
from Mt Hemus, the Balkan, instead of from the Bastarnian Alps 
in the opposite quarter. The other two Larcher confesses himself 
ignorant of; nor is it by any means easy to fix them without con- 
sidering Hdtus guilty of some error. B. Mt Rhodope, now Des- 

ἃ. On the authority of Mannert, the Athres is the Jan- 
tra; the Noes, also called Osmus, the Osma; the Atarnes, the Vid ; 
the Scius or Cius, the Isker; the A s, the Morave of Servia; 
the Brongus, the Morave of Bulgaria. The situations of the Carpis 
and Alpis cannot be fixed. The Umbrica or Ombrica of the Gks, 
see Niebuhr, (vol. i. ch. viii., Twiss,) bordering upon the obscure 

ions of the Adriatic, was of a large and indefinite extent. In 
Hatus it reaches to the foot of the Alps, whilst in the earlier 
phy of the poets, it undoubtedly extended as far S. as Mt 

us. 


6. ῥέει ydp..... ὁ Ἴστρος .... Κελτῶν, Cf, ii. 33, 6.) and on the 
Cynetes the same ch. For ‘further information, see the extracts 
from Mannert and Niebuhr given in the articles Celte and Cynestt, 
Class. Dict. The student should read D., p. 64, “ The Nile and 
the Danube.” ἐς πλῆθος, with respect to size. Cf. Jelf, § 625, 3, 6. 

Cu. L.—a. νιφετῷ δὲ πάντα χρᾶταε, 8c. αὕτη ἡ γῆ, constanter nive 
utstur terra hac, i. Θ. snow covers every thing in the winter-tme, 
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Schw. What is said above about the Nile receiving no tributary 
stream, probably refers to its receiving none after it has entered 
Egypt. Cf. ii. 28, 6. 

y ἀντιτιθέμενα---ἀντισήκωσις γίνεται, and these matched or set one 
against protuce a restoration of the balance. Observe ἀντισήκωσις 
fem. predicate. When the predicative substantive does not signify 
a person, but a ening, (abstract or concrete,) it is uently joined 
with a subject of different gender, and sometimes of different num- 
ber. This occurs also in the apposition of substantives. (Cf. i. 
32, f., 205, a.) Jelf, § 382, 1. 

Cu. LI.—a. Τύρης, the Dniester. Cf. iv. 1], d. 

Ca. LIT.—a. Ὕπανις--“ As the Hypanis is the 3rd in order of 
these rivers, and placed next to the Borysthenes, both here and in 
iv. 17, it can be no other than the Boug; as the Tyres, which im- 
mediately preceded it, can be no other than the Dniester. The 
circumstance of the near approach of the two, shows how well our 
author was informed ; for these rivers do really approach very near 
to each other at Braclaw and Mohilow, in the early part of their 
courses ; and afterwards diverge very considerably in their way to 
the Euxine.” R. p. 56 

ὃ, ἐν ὀλίγοισι μέγαν. fluvium inter minores magnum. Schw. Or 
rather, great among a few, (viz. that are so,) i.e. there are few rivers 
as great as it: great even among rare examples of greatness. So the 
French translator, “d’ une grandeur peu commune.” Cf. εἰ Ὁ καὶ 
622, 1,a. Cf. ix. 41, a. On the agricultural Scythians and the 
Alazones, cf. iv. 17, ὃ. 

Ca. LIII.—a. Βορυσθένης, the Dnieper. Cf. iv. 17, a. 

b. ῥέει τε κι τι λ. and tt flows with a clear stream among muddy 
ones, (Jelf, 637, ii. 1,) i. 6. among other turbid rivers, ἐξ alone pre- 
serves its waters clear. On the country adjacent, cf. H. Scyth. ch. 
i. p. 8. 

ὃ. κήτεά re x.r.. These B. thinks to be sturgeons ; of the roe 
of which the caviare is made. In the next sentence, the region 
Gherrus, so called from the river, cf. iv. 54, a., is spoken of as 40 
days’ sail up the Dnieper. Cf. H. Scyth. ch. i. p. 9. 

d. Mnrpic—Cybele, the Phrygian deity, worshipped in Olbia, a 
colony of Miletus, is probably here intended: this is evidenced 
by some of the coins of Olbia lately discovered with the head of 
the Mater Phrygica encircled with her mural crown. B. Cf. v. 
102, a. Others find an Indian deity in the Cybele here spoken of, 
and trace in her worship a connexion in the way of commerce of 
that country with Scythia. Cf. iv. 79, 6., 81, ὃ., 82, @., 13, a. 

6. ἀπὸ ζούτων «.7r.r. thus much then (worthy of mention) arises 
from (the subject of) these rivers, i. 6. so much concerning them. Cf. 
Jelf, § 620, 3,d. ἀπὸ τούτων nearly = τὰ περὶ τούτους, a8 in iv. 195, 
and vii. 195. Schw. 

Ca. LIV.—a. Mavrucdarno—“ The description of the courses and 
confluences of the Panticapes, Hypacyris, and Gherrus, cannot be 
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reconciled to modern geography, and, as far as we can understand, 
they cannot have been of any great bulk.” R. p.57. The Panti- 
capes perhaps was the Desna, the Hypacyris the Kanilshak, and 
the Gerrhus the Tasczenac, according to R., Ρ. 71. Cf. iv. 19, a. 
H., 7.1, p. 9, considers the Panticapes either the Psol or the Sula, 
8 more southern branch of the Dnieper. 

Ca. LVII.—a. Tavaig—the Don (i.e. Water).* “The modern 
name Don, seems to be a corruption of Tana, the proper name of 
the river, as well as of a city which stood on or near the site of 
Azoph, and not far from its embouchure in the Palus Meotis. The 
Tanais does indeed spring from a lake, but it appears to be a very 
small one, and is not even marked in the Russian maps. R. p. 57, 
and note. On the Hyrgis, cf. iv. 22, a. 

Cr. LVITI.—a. ἀνοιγ. τοῖσι κτήνεσι κι τ. Χ. by opening the carcasses 
of the beasts, ὅς. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 3, Instrumental Dat. That 
whereby any judgment concerning any thing is formed. 

Cu. LI —a. otpaviny ’Agpodirny—Cf. i. 105, c. The mention 
of Hercules and Mars, Ritter, Erdkunde ii. p. 838, refers to a re- 
port that spread far in the early ages of some monarch of very 
great wisdom, who flourished in the golden age, by the Phoenicians 
named Malek-art-es, by the Gks Hercules, by the Romans Mars, 
and by others of the Gks and the Scythians Ares. In another 

lace, ii. 793, he traces the worship of Mars to the nation of the 

halybes and the Scythians, who dwelt near the Pontus and ex- 
celled in the art of working iron, to which also he refers what is 
said in iv. 62, of the worship paid to Mars under the image of a 
sword by the Huns. B. On the affinity, and perhaps identity, of 
Hercules with Malek-art-es, or Melcarth, see Mill. Dor. 1]. p. 459. 
Cf. also ii. 44, a. 

ὃ, Ταβιτί «.r.. This and the following names, Anquetil, quoted 
by Creuzer, derives from the Zend, the Persian sacred language ; 
according to which, Tabiti from ¢abad, heated ; ἸΠαπαῖος from Baba, 
Father ; ‘Axia, the earth, from Apria, dust ; Οἰτόσυρος, Apollo, from 
Doethre, i. 6. an eye, according to Ritter, Hrdk. ii. p. 906, who 
traces the worship of Apollo and Diana among the Scythians to the 
Indian adoration of the sun and moon, this deity being identical 
with the Indian Buddha and the Odin or Wodan of the Northern 
nations ; ᾿Αρτίμπασα, Yenus Urania, from Artpada, perhaps identical 
with the Hertha of the Germans, great queen; and Θαμμιμασάδας, 
Neptune, from Tamen-zadeh, i. 6. parturition-atding. B. 

Η. LXI.—a. ὑποκαίουσι τὰ ὀστέα ---Ἰ,., quoted by the Oxfd. 
Trans., refers on the custom to Ezekiel xxiv. 5, ‘‘ Take the choice 
of the flock, and burn also the bones under it, and make it boil well, 
and let them seethe also the bones of it therein.” 

ὃ. dwaptdpevog—offering part of. S.and L. D., which see under 


- On the derivations of the names of the Scythian rivers, most of which contain 
one or more elements signifying, in Sclavonian, water, or river, read Donaldson’r 
Varronianus, ch. ii. § 8, p. 33, seqq. 
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᾿Απάρχομαι and Katdpyoua, and cf. Odyss. iii. 446, seqq., and cf. ii. 


45, a. 

c. wpéBara—cattle. Cf. i. 133, 6. 

Cu. LXIL—<«. κατὰ vopote—dpyntwr—in their several districts, 
tn each of the places appointed for the magistrates to assemble— 
ἀρχεῖον, Curia, the senate-house, here the place used for assembly by 
the Scythians tn the open air. B. On the origin of the Nomes in 
Egypt, cf. ii. 42. From what follows, it would appear probable 
that those of the Scythians might be something simular. 

b. “Apnog τὸ ἄγαλμα. ‘* The adoration of the god of war under 
the figure of a scimitar was a Mongolic custom, and was prac- 
tised at the time of Attila among the Huns, and again at the ele- 
vation of Genghis-Khan. The filthiness also of the Scythians, 
the paste with which the women smeared themselves, their huts, 
and their sluggish listlessness, are all Siberian features, as also is 
the use of re Sot stones to produce the vapour from hemp-seed.” 
Niebuhr, Geog. Herod. p. 46. Hence he concludes “ they were a 
Mongolian race equally distinct from the Gete and the Sarma- 
tians.” Cf. Thirlw. 1. P: 16 5, f fro 

6. σὺν τῆσι χερσὶ » ἢ. »§5, f. ἀπέρξαντες from ἀπέρδω--- 
having ished or brought to an end. a 

Cu. LXIII.—a. toi—vopifoun, but they are in no wtse used to 
swine, make no customary use of swine. Cf. Jelf, § 591, obs., quoted 
in iv. 117, α., and ii, 50, 6. 

Cu. LXIV.—a. μὴ ἐνείκας δὲ---ΟΥ, v. 35, ¢. ἅτε χειρόμακτρον---αϑ 
a napkin. Cf. Sophocl. frag. of Genomaus, Σκυθιστὲ χειρόμακτρον 
ἐκκεκαρμένος. B. On the custom of carrying the heads of their 
enemies to the king, as a title to a share of the spoil,—rd¢ κεφαλὰς 
ἀποφέρει κι τ᾿ Δ. mentioned just above, cf. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, 
i. p. 539, speaking of the same thing among the Gauls after the 
battle of the Allia. 

Cu. LXVI.—a. ὄνειδος . . . . μέγιστον---Οἵ, Pomp. Mela ii. 1, 118, 
“Ut quisque plures interemerit, ita apud eos habetur eximius. Ce- 
terum expertem esse ceedis, inter opprobria vel maximum est.” B. 

ὃ. σύνδυο κύλικας ἔχοντες---δίπα pocula singuls habentes. Schw- 
So also Miot, quoted by B., “118 recoivent deux coupes leines au 
lieu d’une, et boivent a la fois dans l’une et l'autre. f. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. ὃ 141, obs, 2, and Jelf, § 161, ods. 2. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. ἐπὶ μίαν ἑκάστην x. 7r.d.—putting each toy 
separate by stself, one by one. The Prepos, here expresses an end or 
limit of quantity. Jelf, § 635, 2,6. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 93, ἐπ᾽ ἀσπίδας. 
πέντε καὶ εἴκοσι. A few lines above, μαντεύονται ῥάβδοισι, devine 
by the assistance of many willow wands. On similar methods of 
divination, W. refers to Ezekiel xxi. 2]. Tacitus, Germ. 10, &c. 

ὁ. οἱ dé: ’Evdpeec—Cf. i. 105, e. 

Cu. LXXL—a. Tagai δὲ «.r.X.—R., p. 108, observes on the 
sepulchres of the ancient Scythians, “that the general truth of our 
author’s report is fully proved, if it be allowed that a part of the 
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tumuli in the plains towards the upper branches of the Irtish, Oby, 
&c., are of so ancient a date. Over the whole tract also from the 
Wolga to the lake Baikal these tumuli appear scattered,” &c. &c. 

ὃ. κατακεκηρωμένον.. . . . cipa,—ynddy—accusatives of the part. 
Cf. Jelf, § 584, 1, Use of Accusative to define the Part.—yijpa ~ 
καθ᾽ ὅλον καὶ μέρος, cf. ὃ 478. We must not confound with the real 
double acc. case the accusatives of the patient and the part, which 
are frequently found with all pure transitive verbs ; the part being 
put in apposition with the patient, of which it is only a more ac- 
curate expression. On the custom here spoken of, cf. i. 140, 6., 66, ¢. 

c. ἐν δὲ τῇ λοιπῇ εὐρωχωρίῃ x. 7.4.—Cf. v. 5, and R. p. 109, who 
says, “The Kalmucs are still in the habit of burying horses, arms, 
&c., with their chiefs.” Referring to this passage Arnold, Hist. of 
Rome, vol. ii. p. 537, speaking of the first exhibition of gladiators 
at Rome, at the funeral of Ὁ. Junius Brutus, Β. c. 264, observes, 
“The principle of this, as part of the funeral solemnity, was very 
ancient and very universal ; that the dead should not go on his 
dark journey alone, but that a train of other departed souls, whe- 
ther of enemies slain to avenge him, or of followers to do hi 
honour, should accompany him to the unseen world. But the 
Romans, it is said, borrowed the practice of substituting a combat 
for a sacrifice, that the victims might die by each other’s swords, 
immediately from the Etruscans,” &c. From the note p. 538, 
‘Every one remembers the slaughter of twelve Trojan princes over 
the faneral pile of Patroclus. When the Scythian kings died, some 
of all their servants were slain and were buried with them. Herod. 
iv. 71. In Thrace single combats took place at the funerals of the 
chiefs ; and there also, as in India, the best beloved of the wives of 
the deceased was killed and buried with her husband. Herod. v. 
5, 8. In Spain, too, when Viriathus was burnt on his funeral pile, 
there were single combats fought around it in honour of him,” &c. 

Ca. LX XI] —a. aidog δὲ ἥμισυ κι r.d..—having placed the half of 
a wheel, with tts concave side uppermost, upon two stakes, &c. ἐπεὰν 
νεκροῦ ἑκάστου κ΄ τ΄λ. le. by driving a straight stake along the spine as 
Jar as the neck of each corpse, and, of this stake, the end which comes 
out below beyond the body, they fiz into an aperture in the other stake, 
which passes through the horse. B. observes, that the genitive τούτου 
τοῦ ξύλου depends on the relative τὸ that follows. 

ὃ. κύκλῳ τὸ σῆμα, round the tomb, κύκλῳ for περί, cf. Jelf, § 621, οὐδ. 2. 

Cu. LXXII .--α. πάντων --- τῶν, (for &) by Attic Attraction. 
Cf. Jelf, § 822, 2, and 1. 23, a. opnodpevor—Cf. ix. 110, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXIV.—a. ταύτῃ δὲ πολλῷ x. τ. Δ.) and in this respect, viz. 
in being thicker and larger, this hemp far surpasses flax, and it 
grows both spontaneously and when sowed. W. 

Cu. LXXV.—a. A similar custom to this is referred to by L., 
from Histoire des Voyages, xiv. p. 666, among the Indians of Hud- 
son’s Bay, to produce perspiration. Niebuhr considers the prac- 
tice was intended, not for a vapour bath, which would have 
᾿ ᾳ 
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effected probably by hot stones alone with water, but to produce 
intoxication from the vapour of the hemp seed. B. -Cf. iv. 62, 6. 

Cu. LXXVI.—a. ’Avdyapoue—probably flor. circ. 600 Β. 6. 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 32, quotes from one of the epistles attributed 
to him, which are considered spurious, and the work of a later age. 
B. The Abbé Barthelemy’s “ Letters of Anacharsis” are well 
known. Cf. the article Anacharsis, Smith’s Ὁ, of Gr. and R. Biog. 

ὃ. τῇ Μητρὶ κι τ λ. On the worship of Cybele at Cyzicus, cf. iv. 
53, d.. and the refs given by W.: ἐς ταύτην δὴ, into this, I say, cf. 
Jelf, § 721, 2, δ. ἐκδησάμενος ἀγάλματα, having suspended from kis 
own neck or person little images of the gods. These were hung about 
him while he performed the rites. . 

6. ἐπιτρόπου, the steward, as Niebuhr explains it, (not the guard- 
tan :) he remarks that this incident shows that Hdtus visited the 
country. B. Cf. D. p. 45. 

Cu. LXXVITI.—a. ἐξ στριηνῆς κατιλ. Cf. ii. 33, 9. διαίτη---. 
Σκυθικῇ, was by no means content with the Scythian fashion of fe. 
Cf. Jelf, § 607, 1, Instrumental dat. 

ὃ. ἐς τὸ Βορυσθενεϊτέων dorv—Olbta.—Cf. iv. 17, a., 12, 6. 

C. γυναῖκα ἔγημε ἐς abrd—tuxorem duxit in istas edes, married a 
wife to dwell in his house ; αὐτὰ referring to οἰκία. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. "Era... . γενέσθαι, cf. i. 8, ὃ. 

b. σφίγγες «ord. This Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 226, considers an 
argument for the Indian origin of the worship and rites here paid 
on the coast of the Euxine. B. Cf. iv. 53, @. 

c. duxpnorevoe—This is B.’s reading, which Stephens renders, 
indicium detulit, indicavit, informed. Reize conjectures διεπερίσσευσε; 
nimid loquacitate rem effutut, and Schneider διεδρήστευσε, aufugit, 
clapsus est. B. proposes διέπρησσε, egit, transegit ; referring to iv. 
24, διαπρήσσονται, and 1x. 94. ἡμῖν---καταγελᾶτε, cf. Jelf, § 589, 3, 
Transmissive dat. 

Cu. LXXX.—a. Σιτάλκης---ΟΥ, vii. 137. 

Cn. LXXXI.—a. ὡς Σκύθας εἶναι, for Scythians, considering them 
as Scythians. The meaning appears to me to be, that though 
they are many absolutely, yet they are few when one considers 
that they are Scythians, a nation occupying such an immense tract 
of country, and so forth. Cf. ii. 8, d., 135, a. Jelf, § 869, 6. 

ὃ. τὸν Mavoaving .. .. ἀνέθηκε. Cf. Athen. xii. 9, referred to by W., 
where Nymphis relates that this brazen bowl was consecrated by 
Pausanias to Neptune, while, after the victory at Plateea, he was 
staying near Byzantium. Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 345, quoted by B., 
considers the bowl, which Hdtus appears to have seen at Exam- 
pus, (see Ὁ. p. 45, on Hdtus’ travels out of Greece,) not to be the 
work of Gks, but of the ancient Cimmerians, and to be a proof of 
the worship among that nation of Buddha or the sun, the deity of 
India; from which country, according to him,-the Cimmerians 
came. The name of the king Ariantes, he refers to Arta, the 
country of the worshippers of Buddha in Aria-Bactria, and con- 
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siders the species of vessel here alluded to, to have been among the 
most ancient offerings to that deity. 

Ca. LXXXII.—a. ἴχνος Ἡρακλέος --- Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 382, 
seqq., quoted by B., deriving all the religion of Scythia from India,- 
rec s in this footstep of Hercules, an allusion to the sacred 
sandal of Buddha, which appeared after the great deluge, for the 
benefit and safety of mankind, the track of which is shown still in 
many parts of India, and especially in Ceylon. Thus by a colony of 
Indians migrating to the river Tyras (Dniester), and carrying with 
them the rites of Buddha, what properly belonged to the Indian 
deity came to be ascribed to the Grecian. 

Cu. LXXXIII.—a. On the date, &c. of this expedition, cf. iv. 
1, a., 118, a. On the probable reasons why Darius undertook it, 
ef. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 198,—“ not to conquer the country, but as 
a precaution of security to his empire, to weaken and humble the 
people—to terrify the Scythians with his gigantic power, having 
the subjugation of Thrace as his real object, and perhaps to avenge 
some recent aggressions.” 

ὃ. καὶ ἐπιπέμποντος ἀγγέλους κατιλ. “On extraordinary occasions, 
whether of great national undertakings for the aggrandizement of 
the empire, or of formidable invasions from without, the custom 
was revived of mustering the whole force of the empire, as is proved 
by the mighty expeditions of Darius Hyst., Xerxes, and the last 
Darius. Even the preliminary steps to such armaments were of 
vast magnitude. The king’s mandate was addressed to all nations, 
and specified the number of men, horses, and ships, or the amount 
of provisions to be furnished by each. Cf. vii. 20. Throughout 
the vast dominions of Persia, the nations of the East and West 
were gathered together in herds, and one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles ensued which the history of the world has recorded, &c. 

he numbering the enemy by tens of thousands was the customary 
practice on such expeditions, nor must the recorded amounts be 
considered as an exaggeration of Hdtus.” From H. Pers. ch. ii. 
p- 282, seqq. The whole of the above sect. i. is in the highest de- 
gree worth attention. τοῖσι μὲν---τοῖσι δὲ----τοῖσι δὲ;---- We sometimes 

nd in a succession of actions to be distinguished from each other, 
μὲν with the first, and then δὲ with each succeeding one. Cf. vi. 
122; iii. 108; Jelf, § 764, d. 

δ. τὴν ἀπορίην. tnopiam, paupertatem. Others render diffculta- 
tem, 1. 6. Scytharum terram invadendi, as in iv. 46, ς. ἄποροι 
προσμίσγειν. B. Cf. also Thucyd. iv. 32, ἀπορώτατοι. 

Ca. LUXXXIV.—a. Cf. vii. 38, where a similar instance of in- 
humanity is related of Xerxes; and cf. vii. 39,a. What is here 
related of Darius is considered by Mitford, c. vi. 3, note 15, as 
most improbable, both from the politic nature and humanity of 
Darius’ character, on which cf. vi. 30, a., i. 41, a. 

Cu. LXXXV.—a., τῆς Καλχηδονίης «.7r.d. “ This bridge,’ says 
R. p. 117, ‘was thrown across the Bosphorus, now called the 

Q 2 
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channel of Constantinople. Although Hdtus seems to speak as if 
the bridge had been at Chalcedon, yet this may be a loose way of 
speaking; Chalcedon being the nearest town of note to the bridge. 
In c. 87, he speaks more accurately. Besides, Chalcedon is situ- 
ated beyond the opening of the Bosphorus into the Propontis; and 
has an expanse of more than double the breadth of the Bosphorus, 
between it and Constantinople.”— See the plan in R. p. lle 

ὃ. τὰς Kvavéagc—2 small rocky islands (the Symplegades of my- 
thology, Urek-Jakt) at the entrance of the Euxine. Cf. R.’s map, 
and Cyanee, Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

6. τῳ ἱρῷ---ἰ. 6. the temple of Ζεὺς Οὔριος, who presided over favour- 
able winds: at the entrance of the Pontus, on the Asiatic side, about 
5 miles from the Cyanean rocks. B. It is marked in R.’s map. 

a. τὸ» Πόντον, Cf. Gibbon, Decl. and Fall, c. 17, R. p. 53, seqq., 
and particularly p. 120, seqq. The average width of the Thracian 
Bosphorus (Channel of Constantinople) is from one to two miles, in 
one place about 500 paces, and its length from the Cyanean rocks 
to the harbour of Constantinople, 16 miles. 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a. νηῦς κιτιλ. According to Hdtus’ calcula- 
tion that a vessel makes in a long day 70,000 orguiz, or fathoms, 
and in a night 60,000, which are respectively equal to 700 stades 
and 600 stades, the whole distance will be 1300 stades in the 24 
hours. The whole navigation being of nine days and eight nights 
= 16 days, gives about 38 G. miles per diem. See the very in- 
teresting comparison in R. p. 678, seqq. of the ancient rates of 
sailing; the mean of which he concludes to be 37 G. miles for a 
day’s sail of 24 hours; hardly so much as one-third of the rate of a 
modern ship.* See also D. p. 73, 74. 

ὃ. Geppwdovre—Cf. ii. 104, d. Σινδικῆς---ΟΓ, iv. 28, e., and R. p. 158 

ὃ. Nipyny.... οὐ πολλῷ τέῳ ἐλάσσω iwitrod, On the Palus Metis, 
ef. iv. 3,a. R., p. 54, remarks that “our author must have sup- 
posed this sea to have extended a vast way to the N. and E. beyond 
the truth. The ideas of Polybius, iv. 3, on this subject are worth 
attention, as well for the matter of them, as that they serve to ex- 
plain the idea of Hdtus in this place.” 

Cu. LXXXVIT.—a. ἐντ. γράμματα, Accus. of cognate substantive, 
to the notion implied in the verb. Jelf, ὃ 548, 0bs. 3. ἔθνεα πάντα, cf. 
Jelf, 580, 1, Accus. in Apposition. The accus. (frequently with a 
gen. depending on it) is put in apposition to the patient of the. 
verb, or the cognate or equivalent notion, with which it 
᾿Ασσύρια γράμματα---ἰ. 6. in the Babylonish character—cf. i. 102, b, 

Al- 


* Sailing vessels have lately attained an astonishing speed. From the 

bion (local paper) of Dec. 29, 1851, I extract the following : ‘‘ The Stornaway,” Aberdeen 

built ship, from Whampoa to Liverpool in 104 days; ‘‘the Chrysolite,” also English 

built, the same distance in 105 days; and ‘‘ the Surprise,” American built, in 106 days. 

In the same paper of Feb. 23, 1852, ‘‘the Phoenician,” Aberdeen clipper, 83 days from 

Sydney to Liverpool, a distance of, at least, 13,000 miles, (taking the shortest 

round C. Horn,) giving an average rate of 1564 miles per day. The two quickest passages 

on record, are said to be those of “ the Maid” from Liverpool to Lima in 75 

days, and of ‘tha Hiwta~ Moa=4 ” 4meriran clipper, from New York to San Francisco 

Yin ὯΛ da τ τ mn on one day the distance of $74 miles, at 
‘a the Liverpool Albion of Oct. 27, 1851. 
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on the extended signification of the word Assyrian. In all proba- 
bility, the writing which the Gks and Persians termed “ Assyrian,” 
was no other than the cuneiform character, in general use amon 
the Persians for inscribing on public monuments; found, as well 
on the Babylonish bricks, as in the inscriptions at Persepolis; all 
of which in the cuneiform character have reference to Darius 
Hystaspes and his s. Xerxes. They are scattered about in all 
directions there. Read Appendix ii. to H. As. Nat. ii. p. 323, 332, 
338, and see on the late discoveries in reading the cuneiform letters, 
&c., the very interesting ch. iii. Nineveh, in EK. Orient. H. p. 251. 

ὃ. τῆς ᾿Ορθωσίης ᾿Αρτέμιδος. The Diana Orthia, Orthosia, or 
Iphigenia or Diana Tauropolus, whose rites were celebrated at 
Sparta and elsewhere. Her worship was at first brought from 
Scythia and Tauris into Greece, and afterwards carried by the 
colonies of the Dorians, among whom she was peculiarly adored, 
to Byzantium. B. Miller, Dor. vol. i. B. p. 397, seqq., conceives 
that her worship came to Laconia from Lemnos, probably identical 
in early tradition with Tauria, a poetical name that the country 
derived from the symbol of the bull, in the same manner as Lycia 
in later times took its name from the symbol of the wolf. It seems 
certain that the Tauric Diana was no more derived from the Tau- 
rians, than the Ethiopian Diana from the Ethiopians. Cf. Smith’s 
C. D., Artemis. 

6. ὃ χῶρος τὸν ἔζευξε κιτ.λ. B. inclines to the opinion of Kruse 
that the bridge was constructed where, on the European shore, the 
towers Rumih-Eskt-Hissar, and on the Asiatic, Anadoli-Eski-Hissar, 
now stand ; probably the same as those marked in R.’s plan, p. 120, 
the Old Castles of Europe and Asia. 

Ca. LXXXVIII.—a. πᾶσι δέκα. with ten of every thing. Cf. i. 
50, a., and ref. in iii. 140, a., iii. 84, a. ζῷα γραψάμενος (= ζωγρα- 
ψάμενος) κ΄ τ΄ Δ.» ng had painted (from the life) all the passage of 
the Bosphorus. Cf. Jelf, § 548, obs. 3, § 569, 3. 

ὃ. rd “Ηραῖον, Cf. iii. 60, c. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. τοῦ ποταμοῦ τὸν αὐχένα, The point above the 
head of the Delta, where this bridge was built, would be at ΤῊ - 
scha, not far from the city of Ismail, nor from where the τ. Pruth 
joins the Danube. B. The two mouths of the Danube formed 
the island Peuce, where the Scythians placed their wives and chil- 
dren when Alexander invaded them; a proof that in after times 
the Scythians had changed their abodes.—Niebuhr, Res. into the 
Hist. of Scyth. p. 60. 

ὃ. Tedpov, the T’eara, Deara, or Dera. Smith’s C. D. 
Ca. XC_-a. ’Arro\Awvinc—afterwards Sozopolis, Sizeboli. The 
Contadesdus, the Kutschukdere, according to Mannert, quoted by 
B. The janes is the Erkene ; and the Hebrus, the Dlartiza. 
Cu. XCII.—a. ’Apricedc—the Arda, according to Gatterer; ac- 
ing to Mannert, the Tunsa. B. 
σε. XCIIT.—a. Γέτας τοὺς ἀθανατίζοντας. who hold the soul im- 
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mortal. W. The Gete anciently dwelt in the region between the 
Heemus and the Ister, now called Bulgaria, with part of Servia; 
but in the time of Philip of Macedon, they crossed the Ister and 
dwelt in Wallachia and Moldavia, and became known by tife name 
of Dacians. 

ὃ. Σαλμυδησσὸν---- ΠΥ this is meant not only the city Salmydessus, 
Midja, but the whole extent of coast from C. Ainada to the mouth 
of the Thracian Bosphorus. B. Mesembria, Messivria, on the 
coast of the Euxine, at the W. end of Mt Hemus, the Balkan. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. Zdadpofsx—According to Porphyry, Vita Pythag. 

14, his name was derived from the Thracian Ζαλμός, a bear's hide, 

aving been covered with a bear’s skin, as soon as he was born. 
Cf. Creuzer, Symbol. ii. p. 301, not. 20. B. ‘The Pythagorean 
doctrines about the soul spreading in various forms, among the 
barbaric races who came in contact with the Greeks, seems to have 
given rise to this whole fable about Zalmoxis.” Smith’s Ὁ. of.Gr. 
and R. Biog. Cf. iv. 13, α., and 95, ὃ. 

ὃ. Γεβελξίζιν, meaning he who gives repose, from the Lithuanian 
geyra leysis. Boyer, quoted by L. and B. 

Cu. XCV.—a. Ὡς δὲ----πυνθάνομαι---τὸν Ζάλμοξιν»----δουλεῦσαι, Cf. 
Jelf, § 198, 4, Consolidation of Sentences, on the accus. and infin. 
here. From the beginning of this ch. it is evident that Hdtus 
visited the coast of Thrace, and the Gk colonies on the Euxine, 
though it does not appear he ever penetrated into the interior of 
Thrace. B. Cf. also v. 10, α., and H. Scyth. ch. 1. p. 4. Βαθ. 
ἣ κατὰ Θρήϊκας, deeper than were common among the Thracians. 
Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3, 6. κατὰ, according to, after the fashion of. Cf. i. 
121, ὁ. 

ὃ. ᾿πυθαγόρη, probably born about 570 B.c., flourished in the time 
of Polycrates and Tarquinius Superbus, Β. c. 540—510. See the 
discussion on his institutions in Thirlw. ii. c. 12, p. 139—156. 
“Τῆς conjecture that the chief object of the mysteries was to in- 
culcate the dogma of the immortality and migrations of the soul, 
seems to be confirmed by the story which was current among the 
Gks on the Hellespont about the imposture of Zalmoxis.” See 
Pythagoras, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. D. p. 115, observes 
that “here also in relation to Samos, as in 111. 26, the purely acci- 
dental similarity of names has manifestly jumbled together distinct 
narratives. The Greeks of the Hellespont and Pontus made the 
national god of the Gete to be a native of Samos, simply because 
he was called Zalmozis ; and in order to account for the belief of 
the Gete in the immortality of the soul, they still further repre- 
sented him to have been a scholar of Pythagoras. Hdtus acknow- 
ledges the unsuitableness of the assumption, without, as it seems, 
having discovered the occasion of it.” 

Cu. XCVII.—a. εἰ οἱ φίλον etn, cf. Jelf, § 879, Moods in the In- 
terroyative Sentence. The conjunct. (with ἐάν or εἰ) after principal 
the opt. (with <i) after historic tenses, have a deliberative force. 


Ὁ 
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Ca. XCVIII.—a. ἀπάψας dupara—Cf. Jelf, § 569, 3. A similar 
method of calculation was used among the early Romans, by driv- 
ing a nail into the door-post of the temple of Minerva. οἱ Livy 
vii. 3. B. So Abba-Thulle, the kg of the Sandwich Islands, com- 
puted by untying the knots tied on a rope for the purpose, the 

ength of time his son, Prince Lee-Boo, would be absent in England. 
It was a method of surprising rudeness, Thirlw. remarks, to be em- | 
ployed among the Persians. 

H. XCIX.—a. αὕτη ἤδη ἀρχαίη Σκυθική---ἤζδο est vetus Scythia ; 
nempe prisca Scytharum terra, prius quam illi, pulsis Cimmeriis, 
versus Orientem limites suos promovissent.” Cf. iv. 1], a. ἤδη est 
Hine jam inciptt. Schw. Cf. also DP, 65. 

ὃ. Χερσονήσου τῆς τρηχέης---ΒΥ this Hdtus meant, not the city of 
this name, now called Sebastopol, which, B. notes, was altogether 
unknown to him, not being built till after his time, but the whole 
of the Chersonesus, known generally under the name of Taurica or 

thica. By the Eastern Sea the Palus Meotts is meant, which 
Hdtus considered to be nearly as large as the Euxine itself. Cf. 
iv. 86,c. Schw. ἢ 

6. ὡς εἰ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς κιτι λ.. ... ὡς εἰ τῆς Ἰηπυγίης κιτι λ. See the 
very interesting remarks of D. p. 35, on the inference to be drawn 
from these comparisons; viz. “that our author wrote his history 
in Italy.” Cf. also iv. 15, to which he refers. ὡς εἶναι ταῦτα κ. τ. λ. 
Cf. Jelf, § 864, 1. 2. ὡς εἶναι (1. 6. ἐξεῖναι) σμικρὰ ταῦτα μεγάλοισι 
συμβαλέειν, 1. 6. tta, ut ἰϊοθαΐ, comparare. 

Cu. CI.—a. “ Although the area and extent of Scythia was 

atly under-rated by Hiatus, yet, by a misconception of the re- 
tive positions of the coasts of the Euxine and the Palus Meotis, 
he has over-rated the extent of the coast of Scythia on those seas. 
For, by the context, it appears that he supposed the coasts of the 
Euxine and Mezotis to form a rt angle at their point of junction, 
at the peninsula of Taurica, the Krimea ; representing two sides 
which respectively faced the S.E. and S.W.; or perhaps more 
strictly the Εἰ. 5. Ε. δηὰ 5. 5. . The truth is, that the coasts of 
the Euxine do not conjointly present any such forms as he sup- 
poses but, on the contrary, the maritime part of Scythia extends 
generally in an E. N.E. direction from the mouth of the Danube 
to that of the Tanais ; forming not two sides of a square, but in 
effect one side only of a parallelogram of much greater dimensions ; 
although that side be very crooked and indented. R.p.51l. ἀνὰ 
διηκ. orad. about 200 stades. Jelf, § 624, 3. 

ὃ. ἡ δὲ ὕδος ἡ κιτ.λ. In this it is to be remarked that Hdtus is 
not even consistent with himself in calculating the length of a 
day's journey ; for in v. 53 he gives only 150 stades, instead of 200. 
Cf. 1. +5. @, The variation is still greater in Strabo, i. p. 61, where 
the day’s journey is reckoned at from 250 to 300 stades. W. Such 
an uncertain method of calculation may well account for Hdtus’ 
errors in computation. See D. p. 72, and cf. p. 74, note 11 
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Cu. CIT.—a. Ταύρων «.r.r. “It would appear that some at 
least of these names were purely Grecian, and are therefore the 
nicknames given by that people, rather than the p names of 
the nations. Or the Grecians may have given significant Greek 
names, which in sound resembled the proper ones.” RK. p. 83. 

Cu. CIIT.—a. Tatpo.—The Tauri Gatterer has shown with great 
probability to have been the remnant of the ancient Cimmerians, 
who were driven from their homes by the Scythians. Schw. The 
same,_is also the opinion of H., Scyth. ch.i. p. 7. Cf. iv. 24,6. 
They occupied the greatest part of the Crimea, to which they gave 
their own name. 

ὃ. θύουσι piv τῇ Παρθενῳ ---ἶ. 6. to Iphigenta, cf. iv. 87, ὃ., as ap- 
pears from what follows. Hence, according to some, arose the 
epithet Ταυροπόλος, usually applied to Diana. On the worship 

“paid to Iphigenia, whom some writers make only to be the priestess 
of the goddess, and not the goddess herself, cf. Creuzer, Annall. 
Viennenss. liv. p. 133, B., and Smith’s C. D., Artemis. 

Cu. CIV.—a. ’AydOupco.—According to R., p. 85, they occupied 
the province of Transylvania generally ; together with the N.E. 
part of Hungary. “ Their vicinity to the Carpathian Mts, which 
exceed all other mountainous parts of Europe in their productive- 
ness of gold, accounts for the abundance of this metal among the 
Agathyrsi.” H. As. Nat. i. p. 30. Cf. iti. 116, &., and Virg. En. 
iv. 146. 

Cu. CV.—a. Nevpoi—Cf. iv. 17, .. By the plague of serpents 
in this ch., B. conjectures is meant a swarm of locusts, which com- 
mit infinite devastation in the S. parts of Russia bordering on the 
Black Sea, and which must have caused such a scarcity of the 
agricultural produce, as to have necessitated the Neuri for a time 
to quit their own country and seek sustenance elsewhere. ‘ They 
afterwards returned.” Cf. H. Scyth. ch. i. p. 10, note. 

b. κινδυνεύουσι... . elvar—videntur esse, sunt, run the risk of being 
thought, are like to be thought. A phrase very common in Plato 
and Xenophon. V. 

6. λύκος yiverar—The wolf Creuzer, Symbol. ii. p. 131, considers 
as appertaining to the worship of the sun, and to have been a sym- 
bol of that luminary ; whence also Latona was represented to have 
come to Delos and brought her worship thither from the Hyper- 
boreans under the image of a she-wolf. B. Cf. iv. 33, α. καὶ 
ὀμνύουσι δὲ λέγοντες. and they swear tt too, when they say rt. Jelf, § 
769, 2. καὶ δὲ (divided, except in Epic, by the word in which the 
contrast resides) may be translated by, and on the other side, also, 
then too, which is derived from its original force of ἐπ the second 


lace. 
Cu. CVI.—a. ᾿Ανδροφάγοι---“ This tribe,” says R. p. 86, “ must 
have occupied Polish Russia, and both banks of the river Prypets, 
the western head of the Borysthenes.” Gatterer, who is quoted 
and followed by Heeren, Seyth, Ῥ. 11, says it is plain that neither 
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the name of this nation, nor the name “ Melanchleni,” were the 
peculiar appellation of the tribes to which they belonged, that 
they were called Bastarne at a later period, and were a branch of 
the German stock; and that the appellations by which Hadtus 
speaks of them were derived from the Greeks. That those whom 
he calls the Androphagi, adds Schw., should have been accustomed 
to support life on the raw flesh of horses, may be believed ; but 
not that they should have lived on human flesh ; a custom, more- 
over, which would be greatly af variance with the wise and equit- 
able answer attributed to them in iv. 119. 

b. ἐσθῆτα δὲ φορέοῦσι. . . γλῶσσαν δὲ ἰδίην. ‘ An important use 
of brachylogy is where several objects depend on one verb, which 
strictly can be applied to only one of them; but the notion of the 
verb is such as admits of a more general or more particular appli- 
cation. This sort of brachylogy is called Zeugma. Cf. 1]. iii. 3:26. 
Pind. OL i. 88, ἄς." Jelf, § 895, 5. Thus, in the sentence above, 
the latter γλωσ. δὲ id. is referred to the idea of ἔχουσι, contained in 


φορέουσι. , 

Cr. ΟΥἹ].---α. Νελάγχλαινοι----Ἡ. /. 1. p. 11, agrees with R. p. 86, 
in placing the Anthropophagi in the vicinity of Smolensk, and the 
Melanchleni near Moscow. 

Cu. CVIITI.—a. Βουδῖνοι---Οἵ, iv. 21, ὃ. γλαυκόν----πυῤῥόν, blue- 
eyed and red-haired. Schw., B., and H. Scyth. 2.1. p. 12. The 
wooden city, and the lake of the Budini, mentioned in the following 
chapt., are commented on by H. Scyth. p. 27, seqq. The wooden 
city, which the Geloni, originally Gks who had retired thither 
from the commercial towns on the Black Sea, inhabited, was a 
commercial establishment, a slobode, designed as a staple for the 
fur trade; it was founded by the Gk traders of the Pontus, and con- 
tained buildings and temples for their use. The lake was a species 
of preserve for the various animals whose fur was valuable, otters, 
beavers, and other animals of the same kind; either sables, or the 
sea-dogs, phoce vituline, which inhabit the lakes of Siberia; the 
surprising size of whose heads justifies the expression employed by 
Hdtus in describing them. 

Cua. CIX.—a. gOeporpayiover—eat lice. Ritter interprets it eat 
the seeds of the fir-cone, but neither this sense, nor that which sup- 
poses some species of fish to be intended, appears applicable to the 
passage. Eaters of lice are also spoken of in iv. 168, among the 

ibyans, by Strabo among the inhabitants of the Caucasus, and by 
Pomponius Mela and Pliny Phthirophagi are mentioned among 
the Scythian tribes. B. 
ὃ. θηρία τετραγωνοπρόσωπα, Schw. and B. observe ‘“ Quenam 
uidem alia animalia dicat quadrato vultu, definire non ausim.” 
erhape, as B. suggests, Hdtus may have only seen the dried or 
Β heads of the animals, and these may have lost their natural 
shape and so deceived him. Cf. iv. 108, a. 
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Cu. CX.—a. Σαυροματέων x.7.d. Cf. iv. 21, a. 

δ. ’Apalévac— Justin, ii. 4, describes the origin of the Amazons 
to be this: a colony of exiled Scythians established themselves on 
the coast of the Euxine Sea, in Cappadocia, near the river Ther- 
modon; and being exceedingly troublesome to their neighbours, 
the men were all massacred. This accounts very rationally for the 
existence of a community of women; but who can believe that it 
continued?” R.p.91. The legend of the Amazons is well known. 
Miller, Dor. vol. 1. p. 405, seqq., conceives it to have arisen from the 
female attendants on the Ephesian Diana, a deity represented as 
well beneficent and nourishing, as with the attributes of war and 
destruction; a double and o posite character, traceable in the other 
branches of her worship. ᾿ e native place of this deity was pro- 
bably Cappadocia, where the sight of the innumerable female 
slaves, ἱερόδουλοι, engaged there and in other parts of Asia Minor 
in her temples, suggested the idea of an army of Amazons, cele- 
brating, as they did, with frantic rites a divinity who was at the 
same time a Bellona and a Magna Mater. The theory of Creuzer, 
Symbol. ii. p. 115, 175, is not very dissimilar—that they were a 
class of female Lunar worshippers, of a warlike as well as a re- 
ligious character—that the word, in short, signified vtragoes, and 
was derived from the Circassian maza, the moon. The word οἰὸρ, 
Ritter observes, who refers the legend to Oriental mythology, re- 
sembles the Sanscrit viroh, a man, or hero. “ The belief of the Grks 
in their existence as a real historical race, may have arisen from 
the peculiar way in which the women of some of the Caucasian 
districts lived, and performed the duties which in other countries 
devolve upon men, as well from their bravery and courage, which 
are noticed as remarkable even by modern travellers.” Smith's C. 
D., Amazons. κατὰ κῦμα, The singular has sometimes a collective 
force, and stands for the plural; this arose from a poetical way of 
looking at plurality as unity. Jelf, § 354, 1. 

6. Kpnuvotc. On the Palus Meotis; the name is supposed by 
Mannert to be of Gk origin, and to refer to the rocky situation of 
the place, which he conceives stood at the mouth of the Tanais near 
Taganrog. B. ἐπὶ τούτων (sc. ἵππων supplied from ἵπποφορβίῳ). Cf. 
Jelf, § 893, d., Brachylogy. A substantive cognate to some word in 
the sentence is supplied from that word (παρώνυμα). 

Cu. CXII.—a,. ζόην ἔζωον, Accusat. cognate subst. Jelf, ὃ 552, a. 

Cu. CXIIL.—a. éveypiprrero, accessit, Veneris causa. Cf. iti. 85. B. . 

ὃ. ἐκτιλώσαντο from κτιλόω, mansuefecerunt, tamed, won over. Cf. 
Pind. Pyth. 11. 30, ἱερέα κτίλον ᾿Αφροδίτας. . 

Cu. CXIV.—a. αἱ ὑμέτεραι γυναῖκες κιτιλ. Hdtus has here 
attributed to the women of Scythia the manners of those of Greece, 
among whom τὸ ἐνδὸν μένειν καὶ οἰκουρεῖν was the first virtue. V. 
43 the close of the funeral oration, Thucyd. 11. 45, and Aristot. 

et. i. 5, 6. 
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ὃ. συμφέρεσθαι to agree with them, hve on good terms. with them. B. 
Cf. S. and L. Ὁ. 

6. ἐπ᾽ ἡμεῶν αὐτέων, by ourselves, apart, separate. Cf. ix. 17.— 
ἐπ᾽ ἑωυτῶν κι τι λ. he bade them take their post by themselves ; and v. 
98. Cf. Jelf, § 633, 3, e. 

Cu. CXV.—a. rd imBddr\ov—Cf. 11. 180, 6. 

ὃ. φόβος... . déog—terror and affright: the latter word is dis- 
tinguished, according to Ammonius, from the former, as being more 

ting. B. 

Ca CXVI—a. τῶν Lavpoparéwy—Cf. iv. 21, a. 

Ca. CXVII.—a. ®wvy—vopiZove. Σκ., use customarily the 
Scythian tongue. Cf. Jelf, Transmissive Dat. ὃ 591, obs. In the 
construction of νομίζειν there seems to be a notion supplied by the 
mind, of χρῆσθαι, or some such word, to which νομίζειν added the 
notion of “ habitually, beiny accustomed,” and was thence substituted 
for it. Cf. ii. 50, ¢., iv. 63, a. 

ὃ. σολοικίζοντες airy, speaking tt incorrectly, making solectsms tn tt. 
Cf. Jelf, § 603, Corcumstantial or modal Dative. πρὶν dy—arocreinvg, 
cf. Jelf, § 848, 1, 2, 4, obs. 1. 

Cu. CXVIII.—a. Ἐπὶ τούτων «.7.r. On the causes, &c. of 
Darius’ Scythian expedition, cf. iv. 83, a. On the probability, or 
improbability, that ‘ Darius ever really traversed the regions in 
Scythia that Hdtus describes,” see the excellent remarks in Thirl- 
wall ii. ch. xiv. p. 200, &e. Niebuhr, Geog. Researches, p. 57, has 
some observations on this expedition, and on Scythian History in 
general, well worthy the reader’s attention. ‘“ Hdtus mentions 
only three events in the history of the Scythians. First, that they 
subdued the Median empire and Asia, as far as Egypt; which 
they lost after 28 years’ dominion. Secondly, the expedition of 
Darius. Third, that about the beginning of the Bellum Pelop. 
Scyles in vain fled to Sitalces, and was given up to Octamasdes. 
At the time when Hdtus wrote, above 80 years had elapsed since 
the expedition of Darius; but had he collected his information 
many years earlier, it might even then have been altogether false. 
Nothing can be so fabulous as that a million of men should have 
marched beyond the Don, through a desert of many hundred miles 
in width, where the grass and pasturage was destroyed, and re- 
turned unmolested over such rivers as fhe Don, the Dniester, and 
the Dnieper; nor indeed would the King have 80 soon given up an 
expedition he commanded in person. In short, the whole matter 
involves an impossibility, nor have we any certain historical know- 
ledge of it at As to their form of government, Hdtus takes for 

nted the assertion that the Scythians were all dependent on the 
oyal Horde, on which point he adduces no testimony whatever. 
Connexions of this kind were uncertain, and short in duration, and 
when Thucydides wrote, the nation was disunited and broken u 
into separate tribes.” Add also H. Scyth. ch. i. p. 4.—“ The dif- 
ferent accounts of Darius’ Scythian expedition rested upon tradition 
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collected in Olbia and in Scythia itself; iv. 81.—on this point I ac- 
knowledge with the excellent biographer of Hdtus, Dahimann, (p. 
120, seqq., Which see throughout,) that there is much e tion 
in the assertion of these people that Darius reached the Wolga and 
raised some forts on that river. But we must not forget that the. Per- 
sian army contained an abundance of light cavalry, which, like the 
Cossacks before the Russian regular armies, could and must have 
advanced in all directions as the Scythians retired before them. 1 
would not maintain, however, that the vanguard of the Persian 
army reached the Wolga, but only give the point of view in 
which we ought, in my opinion, to look upon the subject.” Cf. iv. 
43, a. 

ὃ. ἐκ μέσου κατήμενοι---ΟἿ. iii. 38, a. οὕκων ποιήσετε ταῦτα, cf. Jelf, 
§ 752, 3. Cf. § 860, 8. ἢ 

6. ἐπὶ τούτῳ, on this condition, on these terms, i. 6. on the supposi- 
tion that you do not help us. Jelf, ὃ 634, 3, ὁ. 

d. οὐδέν τι μᾶλλον--- οὐ, cf. Jelf, § 749, 3. After 9, quam, after 
comparatives, or comparative expressions, οὔ is sometimes used, as 
a repetition of the negative notion of disjunction implied in these 
expressions. Cf. v. 94, vii. 16, there quoted. 

H. CXIX.—a. ὁ TeAwvde—the Geloni. Cf. i. 2, d. 

ὃ. καὶ ἡμεῖς πεισόμεθα. From πάσχω, nos quoque (hanc tnvastonem) 
non tolerabhimus, 8. sinemus, B. The conjectures of οὐκ οἰσόμεθα---οὐκ 
ὑπησόμεθα, &c., seem needless. 

Cu. CXX.—a. τὰ παρεξίοιεν. Opt. without dy after an expression 
of indefiniteness. Jelf, § 831, 2. 

ὃ. εἰ δὲ μὴ ἑκόντες γε---ἀλλ᾽ ἄκοντας. Where one alternative is 
contrasted with the others, γέ is used with the one on which the 
emphasis is to be laid. “ If you will not do it voluntarily, you shall 
involuntarily.” Jelf, § 735, 2. 

Cu. CXXII.—a. διαβάντων de... . Τάναϊν κι τ. λ, This passage 
involves a great difficulty as to how the Persians were able so 

uickly and easily to traverse the country between the Ister and 
the Palus Meotis, a journey, according to Hdtus himself, iv. 101, 
of 20 days, even leaving the rest of his career in Scythia out of the 
question. The conjecture of Palmer, Exercitt. ad Greec. Auct. 
21, is that Darius either believed that the Hypanis, or perhaps the 
Borysthenes, was the Tanais, or pretended to believe it, out of a 
desire to increase his own reputation. B. Cf. iv. 118, «. R. p. 
113, observes that “even taking Scythia under the limits assigned 
by Hdtus himself, that is, from the Danube to the Tanais, the ex- 
tent is such, as to require 60 days for an army even to march 
through it; and reckoning to the embouchure of the Tanais only, 
no less than 50. Had Scythia indeed been confined within the 
supposed dimensions, 4000 stades, 53 days’ constant marching 
would have sufficed both for the way out and home. But the cir- 
cuit taken by Darius cannot well be estimated at less than 150 days’ 
or 5 months’ march; and had he barely gone to the mouth of the 
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Tanais and back, 100 days would be required, although no halts 
were allowed for, which could not be dispensed with. When it is - 
stated therefore that the 60 days, iv. 98, a., were not expired, after 
the Persians had passed the borders of the Agathyrsi on their re- 
turn, iv. 132, and not long expired when Darius came to the bridge, 
this must surely be an error, though he might have expected to re- 
turn about that time.” See D.’s criticism of R. p. 120, 121. 

Cu. CX XIII.—a. ἐς τὴν ipjpo»w—Cf. iv. 22, where this desert is 
also mentioned. Gatterer considers it to be the Uralan desert, 
situated between the Tanais and the Volga, the same now called by 
the Calmucks Naryn, and by the Russians Rynpeskt. Mannert 
thinks the desert near the salt lake Elton, beyond the Volga, is 
meant. B. On the Thyssagetez and the rivers mentioned in the 
latter part of the ch., cf. iv. 22, a., on the Tanais, iv. 57, a., and on 
the wooden town mentioned above, iv. 108, a. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. ὀκτὼ reiyea—D. p. 120, seqq., quoted by B., 
considers the fact that ruins of these castles were to be seen in the 
time of Hdtus as certain, from the manner in which he speaks, but 
observes that it does not therefore follow that they were built by 
Darius; a point admitting of great doubt, as the reason and object 
of their erection by that monarch is by no means manifest. R. 
103, s¢qq., appears to have no doubt that the Persians did reac 
the Oarus, the Wolga, and fixes the bound of the expedition at the 
great bend of that river near Saratow. He appears, however, and 
with good reason, sceptical about the distances compared with the 
time allowed, and alludes to the obvious difficulty of supplying such 
a host with food. Cf. iv. 118, a., 122, a., and D. J. 2. throughout. 

Cu. CXXV.—a. ὑπεκφέροντας x. τ. A.—semet ex conspectu aufe- 
rentes. W. Getting the start by a day's journey, a day's journey ahead. 

Ca. CXXVI.—a. Aatpéve—ill-fated, ill-starred being, according 
to Schw. and so S. and L. D., O luckless wight. Lange renders it 
wonderful or strange man, cf. viii. 84, and the Italian translation 
O stravagantissimo degli uomim. B. ἐξόν roi, when τέ ἐδ in your 
power. Accusative absolute. Cf. v. 49. παρέχον quum leeat. 
χρεών quum oporteret. Jelf, § 700, 1, a. 

ὃ. γῆν re καὶ téwo—Cf. vi. 48, and Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23, § 18, τὸ 
διδόναι γὴν καὶ ὕδωρ δουλεύειν ἐστί. The same form of acknowledging 
submission, Pliny, H. N. xxii. 4, mentions as existing among the 
Germans of his time. It lasted through the middle ages, as is 
evident from Ducange. Glossary, ii. p. 103. Cf. also Virg. Ain. 
viii. 128. Β. 

Cn. CXXVIIL—a. ἣν py... .Adyoe aipg. Cf. i. 132, 6. On 
Δία. . .. καὶ Ἱστίην, cf. iv. 58, ὁ. 

ὃ. κλαίειν λέγω, plorare jubeo, I bid you go howl, =I διά you go 
hang yourself, I defy you, or something of that kind: a common 
phrase among the Attic writers, in which, under a kind of eu- 
phemism, the wish is conveyed that those to whom it is addressed 
may have evils to undergo and deplore. Cf. Aristoph. Ach. 113], 
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Equit. 433; Plut. 62, 612; Av. 341, ἄς. B. Cf. also Horace i. Sat. 
x. 90, “ Discipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras.” 

Cu. CXXVIII.—a. ἔδοξε πλανᾶν κ. τι λ.--͵ὶξ appeared good to 
them, they decided, no longer to lead the Persians about, but to attack 
them whenever they were taking ther meals. ira aipedpevor 8. 
ἀναιρεόμενοι, gui prandent cibumque sumunt, occurs also in iii 26, 
vii. 120. W. It is rendered by Schw. going out to orage. B. 
perfers the interpretation of W. 

Cu. CX XIX.—a. Τὸ δὲ τοῖσι x. r.. On the ass, which the Per- 
sians employed in war, Creuzer refers to Gesenius, on Isaiah xx. 
7, where the prophet describes in a vision the forces of the Medes 
and Persians; ‘And the watchman saw a chariot with a couple 
of horsemen, a chdriot of asses, and a chariot of camels,” &c. B. 

ὃ. ὑβρίζοντες ---ταψίησ. Cf. Xenoph. Anab. v. 8, 8, and Pind 
Pyth. x. 55. W. 

c. ὀρθὰ ἱστάντες ra ὦτα x.t.X. Perhaps borrowed from the fine 
description of the horse in Sophocles Elect. 25. Cf. also Horace 
ii, Od. xix. 4. 

d. ταῦτα piv .... τοῦ πολέμου. ἐφέροντο (8c. Πέρσαι) from φερέσθαι͵, 
reportare, adipisct. Schw. So also G., atque hoc, leve quidem, sed 
aliquid ad belli successum adepti-sunt Perse. They received this ase 
small help toward the war. S. and L. D. This construction 
appears preferable to Vallas’, as it refers the plural verb to the 
masc. nom. Πέρσαι, instead of to the neut. ταῦτα. 

Cu. CXXXIT.—a. συνεστήκεε δὲ ratbry—was opposed to, clashed 
with, this. Cf. i. 208, a. On Gobryas, cf. iii. 70. 

b. "Hy μὴ ὄρνιθες «.r.A. Cf. Eurip. Phoeniss. 1222. ἣν μή γι 
φεύγων ings πρὸς αἰθέρα, and Plautus Amph. i. 1, 294. V. 

Cu. C Yx1V.—a. τὴν ἀπορίην. Cf. iv. 83, ὃ. 

Cn. CXXXV.—a. τῷ καθαρῷ τοῦ orparot—Cf. i. 211, a. 

ὃ. ἵεσαν τῆς φωνῆς. Sent forth (of) their voice. Gen. Partitive. 
Cf. Jelf, § 533, 3. Any verb whose operation extends only to part 
of the objects signified by the objective substantive may be follow- 
ed by a partitive genitive. Cf. i. 67, t., vil. 6. κατὰ χώρην, in their 
place just as they were, in their former position. Cf. also vii. 95, ἄς. 

Cu. CXXXVI.—a. συστραφέντες, having combined their forces. 
Cf.i.101,a. Near the end of the ch. παραστησόμεθα, we will arrange 
or dispose of for our, own purposes. ὃ. and L. Ὁ. cf. viii. 80, ὃ. 

Cu. CXXXVII.—a. Μιλτιάδεω κι τιλ. Cf. also vi. 34, 133, &e. 
On what Hdtus here relates of Miltiades, Thirlwall, ii. ch. xiv. p 
203, remarks, “ Though Histizeus was so well rewarded for his 
loyalty, we do not find that Miltiades’ treason was ever punished ; 
ef. vi. 30, a., for he remained long unmolested in his Chersonesian 
government, and was driven from it by an inroad of the Scythians 
themselves, three years before he was finally compelled to abandon 
it by the Persians: an impunity which reflects great doubt on the 
story of his offence, especially as it was no less glorious at Athens, 
than it was dangerous to.him while he was surrounded by the 
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an arms.” οὔτε αὐτὸς M. οἷός re ἔσται---ἄλλον οὐδένα οὐδαμῶν, 
it had been οἷόν re. In this construction (change of the im- 
mal into the personal) another clause sometimes follows, 
‘ing to some other person; and the acc. of this person is used 
the infin. as if the impersonal form had been used in the for- 
slause. Jelf, § 677, 2, obs. 2. 

ς CXXXVII.—a. οἱ διαφέροντές re τὴν Wijgov—qui hanc sen- 
m (a Miltiadis sententia) alienam 5. contrariam ferebant. B. 
trattis cf. vill. 132, Ataces, vi. 13, and on Histizeus, v. 30, seqq. 
᾿ λόγου x. τ. Δ.» being of note in the eyes of the king. Jelf, § 518, 1. 
. CXAXXIX.—a, τά re... . ὁδοῦται, 1. 6. you are showing us 
ight way. Cf. vi. 73, and Asch. Agam. 184, and Prom. V. 

W. are advancing, succeeding. 5. and L. Dict. 

. CXLIT.—a. ratra.... ἀπέῤῥιπται. hec a Scythis in Ionas 
suntur dicteria ; these reproaches, or keen words, have been 
forth, S.and L. Ὁ. Cf. i. 158. ἀπέῤῥιψε ὁ K. and vi. 69, 


12. 
. CXLITI.—a. MeyaBatov, One MS. reads Μεγάβυζον, but 
ame was a common one among the Persians; and the person 
Jed is Ρ̓ obably not the Megabyzus in iii. 160. Β. See the 
‘ks of D., p. 121, on the statement that a portion of the army 
rius, no less than 80,000 men, are here said to have remained 
d on the coast of Thrace; as invalidating the notion of R., 
. 122, a., of the length of the march, and showing that the 
» account of the expedition—an occurrence only 30 years 
ior to the birth of Hdtus—was greatly exaggerated. 
. CXLIV.—a. ἐν Βυζαντίῳ. Constantinople, a Megarian co- 
as well as Chalcedon and many others on the coast of Thrace 
Bithynia. Chalcedon was founded 685, and Byzantium 658, 
Cf. H. P. A. § 85, notes 12 and 15, where abundant refer- 
are given on both these colonies. 
. CRLV.—a. τὸν αὐτὸν... χρόνον κιτιλ. If this expedition 
ibya took place about the time οὗ the conclusion of the 
fen campaign, it would fall about 507 s.c. Read D. p. 


ὧν ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αργοῦς «.7.d. H., P. A. 79, speaking of Melos and 
, says, ‘“‘ these islands were chiefly colonized by Achzans and 
86, the latter having sought shelter in Laconia, on being ex- 
. from their original possessions in Lemnos by the Tyrrhenian 
ves from Attica. Theras, of the line of Agide, led the co- 
s, and from him one of the islands received the name Thera, 
ἃ of that of Calliste, which it had till then borne. From 
sland Battus founded Cyrene, 632 8. c., where his descend- 
were still reigning as late as 440 B.c.” On the Minye, cf. 
w. i. c. 4, and on their arrival in Laconia, &c. &c., 6. Vi. p. 
ze. of the same vol., where the probAbilities of the correct- 
if Hdtus’ account are discussed. Cf. also p. 278. 
ϑὲράν---μετέχοντες. Cf. Jelf, § 535, obs. 1. 
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Cu. CXLVI.—a. ἐπεὶ ὧν ἔμελλον «.7.r. when then they were 
about to make away with them, put them to death, &c. The same 
story, V. notes, is told by Polyeenus, Plutarch, and Val. Maximus, 
who adds, that the supposed women were allowed to pass with 
their heads veiled on account of their feigned grief. Lavalette 
and Lord Nithsdale escaped from prison in a similar way. 

Cu. CXLVII.—a. Θήρας x. r.d. Cf. Thirlw. i. c. 7, p. 268, and 
p- 277, seqq. Cf. also vi. 52, ὃ. 

ὃ, Onoy νήσῳ, Santorin. Cf. Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

Cu. CKLVill.—a. ot γὰρ πλεῦνες κι τ. λ. On the probability of 
this account of this settlement in Triphylia being correct, see 
Thirlw. i. c. vii. p. 269. Cf. also H. P. A. § 15, note 20. 

ὃ. ἐπ᾽ ἐμέο ᾿Ηλεῖοι ἐπόρθησαν. Miller, Orchem. p. 374, refers this 
event to Olymp. lx., when war raged between the Minye and the 
Eleans. Mannert refers it to the time of the 3rd Messenian war, 
464—46I1 3B. c., at the conclusion of which the Eleans received 
this territory, in return for having aided the Spartans. B. D., p. 
43, considers it to have happened shortly before the time when 
Hdtus visited these cities, when on his travels through Greece. 
See also his note, p. 43. 

Cu. CXLIX.—na. diy ἐν λύκοισι. Cf. Matth. x. 16, “ Behold, I 
send you forth,” ἄς. W. 

b. Alyeidace.r.rd. Cf. Thirlw. i. c. 7, p. 270, and v. 57, a. 

Cu. CL.—a. κτίζειν ἐν Λιβύῃ πόλιν. “Our curiosity might be 
more reasonably excited to inquire, how it happened that no Greek 
colonies had taken the same course before, viz. to Libya, than, amid 
the contradictory statements of the ancient authors on a subject 
in its own nature obscure, to determine the causes which, circ. 632 
B. C., induced Battus, one of the principal citizens of Thera, to 
undertake an expedition to the north coast of Africa.” Thirlw. 
ii. c. 12, p. 95. 

Cu. Obra. Πλατέαν vjocov—now called Bomba. R. p. 609. 

Cu. CLIT.—a. Ταρτησσὸν, Cf. i. 163, a. 

ὃ, ἦν ἀκήρατον τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον, was that time untouched, un- 
visited (by merchants) ; so Schw. tntactum, i.e. tllibatum, nondum 
frequentatum. ‘This may appear to contradict i. 163, that the 
Phoceans were the first who caused Tartessus to be known to the 
Gks. The Samians, however, were the first acquainted with it, 
but did not discover it to the other Greeks, and by that means kept 
to themselves the commerce of the place.” L., quoted in the Oxf. 
Ed. Cf. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, i. p. 486, “ The Samians returned 
home enriched beyond all their hopes, for the port of Tarshish, 
says Herodotus, was at that time fresh and undisturbed ; the gold 
of its neighbouring mines was a treasure not yet appreciated by 
its possessors ; they bartered it to the Samian strangers, in return 
for the most ordinary articles of civilized living, which barbarians 
cannot enough admire. This story makes us feel that we are in- 
deed living in the old ages of the world. The country then so 
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fresh and untouched, has now been long in the last state of decre- 
itude: its mines, then so abundant, have been long since ex- 
usted; and after having in its turn discovered and almost 
drained the mines of another world, it lies now like a forsaken 
wreck on the waves of time, with nothing but the memory of the 
past to ennoble it.” A 

δ. γρυπῶν κεφαλαὶ πρόκροσσοί eo:—gryphum capita prominentia, 
i. 6. grifing fends carved round probably the edge of the bowl as an 
ornament. W.,Schw.,and B. So also 5. and L. D., set at regular 
“Ca, CLV. τὰ 

H. .- «. ἰσχνόφωνος καὶ τραυλὸς, stuttering and lisping. 
ἄλλο τι, for some other veneon B. “Others render some other tows 
—sc. ὄνομα. It appears from Pind. Pyth. iv. 104, &c., referred to 
by B., that his name before was Aristotle. 

b. Barr’, ἐπὶ φωνὴν κιτιλ. Batius, (or, O king,) thou hast come 
for @ voice, to get or gain a voiwe. On ἐπὶ, Causal, expressing the 
object or intention, with verbs expressing or implying motion, δέ. 
Jelf, § 635, 3. On this oracle, cf. Pind. . iv. (69, seqq.) 105, 
ὦ μάκαρ ὑιὲ ἸΤολυμνάστου κιτ.λ. B. 

Ca. CLVI.—a. συνεφέρετο παλιγκότως, tt turned out rll to him 
again. S.andL. D. Cf. next ch. and vii. 8. 

ὃ. WAarsa—the island of Bomba, iv. 151. 

Cu. CLVII.—a. "Adore, Zemmineh on the main-land over against 
the island of Bomba. B. 

ὃ. vdxa—hills and valleys. Schw. 

Ca. CLVIIT.—a. παραιτησάμενοι οἱ Λίβυες x... The Itbyans 


having requested their permission to be allowed to lead them into a 
better co B 


untry. Ὁ. 

ὃ. “Ipaca—probably where the fountain Ersen now is; M. Pacho 
Voyage dans la Marmorique. Paris, 1828, p.53. The fountain 
of Apollo was doubtless the fountain Cyré, from which the town 
in all probability derived its name. That which is called Thestis 
in the following ch. is not the same, according to B., to whom I 
am indebted for the preceding; but, according to L., is considered 
to be the Libyan name of the spring, while Cyré, he conceives, is 
the Grecian. Foundation of Cyrene, 631 B.c. Thirlw,, ii, c. 12, 
p- 95, observes, “ At the distance of ten miles from a part of the 
coast, which, with a little aid of art, afforded a commodious har- 
bour, near the gushing spring of Cyré, the Gks founded Cyrene, 
and soon converted the adjacent land into a luxuriant garden, while 
they extracted from its rocky basis the materials of imperishable 
monuments. Cyrene became, as’ Pindar expresses it, the root of 
other cities; perhaps of several which have been forgotten. Four 
_ of them—its port Apollonia, Barce, Tauchira, and Hesperis, which 
seemed by its fortunate position to rival or realize the fabulous 

of the Hesperides—composed, with the capital, what in 

times was the Cyrenaic Pentapolis.”—“ All these towns, 

R, p. 611, observes; not only exist now, under the form of either 
R 
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towns or villages, but it is remarkable that their names are scarcely 
changed from what we may suppose the pronunciation to have been 
among the Gks. They are now called Kurtin, Barca, Tollamata, 
Bernic, and Taukera.” Cf. Cyrene and Cyrenatca, Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

c. ὁ οὐρανὸς τέτρηται. meaning that here there was an abundance 
rain. Cf. Gen. vii. 11, “ The windows of heaven were opened.” W. 

Cu. CLIX.—a. ἐπὶ γῆς ἀναδασμῷ, on condition of a dtviston of 
.land, on the terms of giving them a share in the public land. “ The 
public or demesne land in the ancient commonwealths was na- 
turally looked to as a resource on every admission of new citizens. 
They were to receive their portion of freehold land, according to 
the general notion of a citizen’s condition; but this land could 
‘only be found by a division of that which belonged to the public, 
and. by the consequent ejectment of its tenants at will. Hence, in 
the Greek states, every large accession to the number of citizens 
was followed by a call for a division of the public land, cf. Thucyd. 
v. 4, Herodot. iv. 159, and as this division involved the sacrifice of 
many existing interests, it was regarded with horror by the old 
citizens as an act of revolutionary violence.” Arnold Hist. of 
Rome, i. p. 158. Cf. vii. 155, ὁ. See also on the changes in the 
government of Cyrene, Mill. Dor. ii. p. 181,-seqq., and iv. 16], ὃ. 

ὃ. συλλεχθέντος δὲ ὁμίλου woANov—F rom the division of the tribes 
by Demonax, iv. 16], we may infer that the new.colonists con- 
sisted chiefly of Peloponnesians, Cretans, and islanders of the 
Aigean. That they were many in number, is evident from the 
mention in the following ch. that 7000 heavy-armed soldiers of the 
Cyrenzans perished. Among the colonists the Cretans were pre- 
dominant in numbers, according to Raoul Rochette, iii. p. 268 B. 

6. περιταμνόμενοι γῆν wo\Anjy—being deprived, curtailed, of a great 
portion of their land. Cf. Jelf, § 545, 3. 

d. ἔδοσαν σφέας αὐτοὺς ᾿Απρίῳ κι τι λ. On this expedition of Apries, 
circ. Β. 6. 571, or 570, cf. ii. 161, a. and ref. 

6. παραχρεώμενοι---(Ῥὴ despising them. Cf. 1. 108, δ. In S. and 
L. Ὁ. q. v., fighting without thought of life, setting nothing by their 
hfe. Cf. vii. 223, ὁ. 

Cu. CLX.—a. τοῖσι ἑωυτοῦ ἀδελφεοῖσι---ΤΉ ΕἿΣ names, according to 
Stephanus Byz. 8. ν. Βάρκη, p. 211, were Perseus, Zacynthus, Aris- 
tomedon, and Lycus. Ἢ 

ὃ, Βάρκη---Οἴ, iv. 158, ὃ. 

Cu. CLXI.—a. καταρτιστῆρα----α reconciler, composer of their 
troubles: B. in S. and L. D., a reformer. Cf. v. 28, 29, 106. The 
constitution of Cyrene, B. observes, was at first similar to that 
of Sparta, and the kgs, studious to increase their prerogatives and 
gain power, gave cause for dissensions. The Mantineans had the 
character of possessing excellent laws, cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 100. 

+ ὃ, τεμένεα ἐξελὼν καὶ ipwoivac—setting apart (for Battus) certain 
domains, and sacerdotal offices—the land being assigned as his 
revenue, and the priesthood being a regal privilege, as among the 
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Spartans; cf. Mill. Dor. ii. p. 181, 182. “ The power of the kings 
was limited within the narrowest bounds; and they were only per- 
mitted to enjoy the revenues flowing from the sacerdotal office and 
their own lands, whereas they had before claimed the whole pro- 
rty of the state,” ἅς. ἄς. Cf. also i. p. 142, and ii. p. 63. So 
also B. and Thirlw., who says, that “ Demonax, after determining 
the respective rights of the new and old colonists, and distributin 
them into three tribes, of which the descendants of the origin 
settlers formed the first, probably with some peculiar privileges, 
eeded to deprive the king of all his substantial prerogatives, 
feaving him only the ensigns of royalty, a domain, and certain 
riestly offices.” The passage in the text is referred to by Arnold, 
Bist. of Rome, i. p. 88, speaking of the state of the Romans under 
their kings. “The king had large domains of his own, these were 
the G τεμένη, which the kings always had assigned to them, 
partly arable, partly pasture, and partly planted with vines and 
olives; hence he was in a condition to traffic with foreign countries, 
and much of the Roman commerce was probably carried on by 
the government for its own direct benefit, as was the case in Judea 
in the reign of Solomon.” 
δ. ἐς μέσον τῷ Snug ~Onee—surrendered τέ into the hands of the 
; ef. iii. 80, vii. 164. V. 

H, CLXII.—a. γέρεα. privileges, prerogatives ; cf, i. 59,1. “The 
word here refers to the revenues, as well as to the privileges of 
which the kings had been deprived.” Miller, /. J. 

ὃ. ἐς Σάμον, For there was friendship between the Samians and 
Cyreneans from the first foundation of the latter state, cf. iv. 152, 
and at this time Polycrates was tyrant of Samos, from whom 
Arcesilaus might have expected aid in being restored to his king- 

om. B. 

6. θησαυρῷ--ΟἹ i, 14, a. ἐπὶ παντὶ τῷ dd. at every present that 
was given her, Cf. Jelf, § 634, 3, ὦ, ’Ewi, Causal. It expresses also 
the antecedent as well as the final cause. 

Ca. CLXITI.—a. ἐπὶ μὲν τέσσερας Barrovg κιτιλ. The eight 
generations are as follows :— 


. B. C. 
Battus I. the founder of Cyrene (οἰκιστήρ) began his reign 631 
Arcesilaus I, . . . . . . ὃ 

Battus II. the happy . . . . 
Arcesilaus II. the oppressive. . . . 560 
Battus III. the lame , . . . 
Arcesilaus III. son of Battus III. and Pheretime . 930 
Battus IV. the handsome . . . 
Arcesilaus IV. . . . . . . 
This last kg was victor in the Pythian games, and is celebrated by 
Pindar, Pyth. iv. and v. Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and ἢ. Biog., Baé- 
tus, from which the above dates are taken, and Miiller, 11. p. 182. 
“He ruled with harshness and protected his power by foreign 
2 
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mercenaries.” On his death, perhaps 432 8. c., his 8. Battus en- 
deavoured to gain the kingdom, but was driven into exile, and a 
democratical government succeeded. 

ὃ. ἀπόπεμπε κατ᾽ οὖρον, trade secundo vento ; i. 6. let them go their 
way in peace, speed them on their way. Cf. Soph. Trach. 474, and 
Zésch. vii. c. Theb. 696, ἴτω κατ᾽ οὖρον. W. 

δ. ταῦρος ὁ καλλιστεύων. The oracle seems to hint at Alazir the 
father-in-law of Arcesilaus, who perished with him; so Philip the 
f. of Alexander the Great is designated as ταῦρος in Diod. xvi. 9]. 

. Soalso in Asch. Agam., Agamemnon as Bode ἐπὶ oa 

Ca. CLXIV.—z«. τούτους μὲν νυν Κνίδιοι e.r.A. Miller, Dor. i. 
Ῥ. 142, 145, considers that this kind office of the Cnidians towards 
the exiled Cyreneans, as also towards the Tarentines, cf. iii. 138, 
arose from their memory of their common origin. Their bei 
sent to Thera, proves that there was still intercourse kept up be- 
tween the mother-state and the colony. It is evident, though 
Hdtus does not state it, that the constitution established by 
monax was overthrown, and that the regal office had regained its 
former prerogatives. Cf. iv. 161. B. 

ὃ, ἐπ᾽ ἱξεργασμένοις, γ᾽ ἐξ was all over. Jelf, ἢ 634, 2, b. Cf. § 
699, obs. 2, and i. 170, 6. 

Cu. CLXV.—a. ἡ δὲ (and then she, but she,) αὐτὴ «.r.r. Cf. 
Jelf, § 655, obs. 2. ἦσαν γάρ οἱ ἐκ τοῦ x.r.d. Schw. observes, Hadtus 
makes no mention of Arcesilaus in iii. 13, when speaking of the 
gifts sent by the Cyreneans to Cambyses; which, as B. thinks, 
were probably sent after the surrender of Cyrene, as a token of sub- 
mission. 

Cu. CLXVI.—a. πυθόμενος γὰρ καὶ ἰδὼν x.r.rX. From this it 
seems that no one coined money before Darius, who struck the 
coins that bore his name. Cf. iii. 96. The idea is erroneous that 
refers the name of the Daric, worth 16 drachmas, and of the purest 
gold, to another prince of the same name, and not to Darius 

ystaspes. B. 

Cu. CLXVII.—a. ἄνδρα Mapéguv—The Maraphii were one of 
the Persian tribes, cf. i. 125, c. H., Pers. ch. ii. p. 214, seqq., 255, 
considers this to be nearly the only instance of a general being a 
pointed of any other tribe than the Pasargade, and of the ily 
(generally) of the Achemenide, cf. v. 32, vii. 82, 88, 97, or such as 
were connected by marriage with the royal house, cf. v. 116, vi. 43, 
94, The Maraphii, however, were one of the 3 noblest tribes. 

ὃ. πρόσχημα, pretext, alleged cause. Cf. ix. 87, ὃ.) and vi. 44, a, 

Cu. CLXVIII.—a. AiBvec, See throughout on the digression 
that follows, H. Af. Nat. vol. i. the Introduct., and ch. i. and ch. 
vi. particularly, and R. §§ 16, 22, and 23. “ Hdtus collected the 
materials for this part of his history in Egypt, the only country of 
Africa that he is known to have visited. He repeatedly appeals to 
the testimony of the natives of Libya, the Carthaginians, Am- 
monians, Nasamonians, and others, ii. 28, 32, iv. 43, 173, 187, 195, 
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196, whom he met in Egypt, the rendezvous of the caravans from 
the Western and Southern nations, and from whom he collected 
his accounts respecting the interior of Africa: that is, from the 
ve rsons themselves who performed these caravan journeys, 
and w 0, without doubt, had at that time come to Egypt in com- 
pany with some of these caravans. The circumstance of his com- 

uting the distances and the day’s journeys from thence, iv. 18], 
Re, is a sufficient proof of this fact. That he no where mentions 
these caravans was probably because he considered it as havin 
nothing to do with his object, which was only to give geographical 
information ; moreover, to those who have travelled much and seen 
much, many ideas and facts become so familiar that they are apt 
to pre-suppose a knowledge of them in others. Hdtus’ general 
knowledge of Africa embraced the greater part of the Northern 
division. He gives us an accurate enumeration of all the small 
tribes dwelling on the coast as far as the territory of Carthage, ef. 
iv. 191,c. To the W. part, afterwards called Numidia, or Mauri- 
tania, his information did not extend; though he was acquainted 
by name with the promontory Soloés, on the W. coast, cf. iv. 43, 
and 32,d.; nor are the fertile and inhabited lands beyond the 
desert of Sahara, now known as Nigritia or Soudan, included in 
his account, though they were not altogether unknown to him; cf. 
ii. 32, and notes. But his knowledge of the interior is most de- 
serving of our admiration. It comprises not only whatever is most 
remarkable in the desert, the Oases and the tribes inhabiting them, 
but it extends to that mysterious stream beyond the desert flowing 
from E. to W., which, under the name of the Joliba, has been again 
brought into our notice in the present age.” Η. ὦ. ὦ, ρ. 91. On 
Hdtus’ division of Libya, cf. ii. 32,c. It is discussed in H. ὦ, ἡ. 
p. 6, seqq., R. 425, read also Ὁ. p. 59, seqq. 

ὃ. ’Advppayidaa—“ The Adyrmachide and Galigamme on the 
frontiers of ἕ pt—nomad tribes.” Ἡ. 1. 2, R. p. 608. 

Ca. CLXIX.—a. ᾿Αφροδισιάδος νήσου. Possibly the island of 
Drepanum near Derna may be meant. R. p. 609. 

b. τὸ σίλφιον. “A kind of lasermitium or asafetida, used,” see 
article Cyrenaica, Class. Dict., “for fattening cattle, rendering their 
flesh tender, and also as an aperient for man; it formed a great 
article of trade, and at Rome the composition above mentioned 
sold for its weight in silver; hence it appeared always on the 

of Cyrene. Its culture was neglected when the Romans 
mastered the country, and pasturage was more attended to.” Cf, 
S. and L. D., Σίλφιον. 

6. τῆς Xéprwog—Niebuhr, Geog. of Herod., considers that Hdtus 
was acquainted with only one Syrtis, and that the smaller. If this 
were the case, his knowledge of the coast was very limited; hence 
B., L., and R. p. 647, rather conclude that “ the greater Syrtis, the 
only one he knew by that name, must be intended, which is in the 
neighbourhood of Barce, and nearer Egypt than the less Syrtis.’ 
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So Smith’s C. D. The Lesser Syrtis it is clear from this passage 
that Hdtus took to be the same with the Triton lake, Shrbkah el 
Lowdeath, or closely connected with it. This is confirmed by Scy- 
lax, p. 49, in whose time they were united by a small opening, 
now Blocked up with sand. H.Carth.ch.i.p.7. Cf. R. p. δὰ 

and 647, and Smith’s C. D., Syrtes. 

Cu. CLXX.—a. ᾿Ασβύσται. “The Asbyste beyond Cyrene, a 
nomad tribe.” H. ὦ. J. p. 16. R. p. 609. 

Cu. CLXXI.—a. Ἑὐεσπερίδας. On the legend of the gardens of 
the Hesperides, cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Hesperides. 
The town Hesperis was afterwards called Berenice, from the wife of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. Ruins at Ben Ghaw. Cf. H. 2.72. and the 
article Berentce, Smith’s C. D. 

ὃ. Κάβαλες, According to R. perhaps the Kabyles of Shaw. 
They dwelt around the Greater Syrtis, as did also the Auschise 
—both nomad tribes. H. /. ὦ. p. 16. 

Cu. CLXXII.—a. Νασαμῶνες, Cf. ii. 32, and H. 2. 7. pp. 16, 91, 
92, 104. “The Nasamones, one of the tribes dwelling in the dis- 
tricts about the Syrtes. They sent a caravan yearly to Augila for 
dates, one of the principal articles of food in Africa. Augila, which 
bears the same name, at present the capital of a district which 
comprises two other villages, cf. Hornemann, Travels, p. 46, 10 
days’ journey from Stwah, the Oasis of Ammon,—a great thorough- 
fare for caravans—a principal mart for dates of an excellent quality, 
ἄς. Cf. also R. p. 568 and 613. 

ὃ. ἀττελέβους, locusts. A species of them without wings. S. and 

For an account of them, see Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, 
p. 187. 


ὃ. ἐπίκοινον abriwy .... Μασσαγέται, Cf. 1. 216; practised also by 
the Agathyrsi, iv. 104, and the Ausenses, iv. 180. ὡς ἕκαστός οἱ 
μιχθῇ, cf. Jelf, ὃ 842,2. The conjunctive without ἄν, &c. 

a. ὀμνύουσι μὲν τοὺς x.t.X., they swear indeed by &c., cf. Jelf, § 
566,2. πίστισι δὲ κι τ. λ. “The ancient ceremony of the Nasamones 
to drink from each other’s hands, in pledging their faith, is at pre- 
sent the only ceremony observed in the marriages of the Algerines.” 
Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, i. p. 303. W. 

Ca. CLXXITII.—a. Ψύλλοι. This nation appears to have dwelt 
between the two Syrtes in the country now called Mesurate. R. 
p. 614. See H. 7. 2. pp. 16, 106. “ How closely this narrative 
with the place,” we again learn from the latest discoveries. ‘The 
south wind,” says Della Cella, Viaggio, p. 93, “drives the sand 
out of the great deserts like moving clouds, which bury whole 
caravans.” It is probable that only part of the Psylli were de- 
stroyed—the rest it appears were pressed back into the mts by the 
Bedouin Arabs. H. refers to Lyon, p. 85, 94, and to Bruce, iv. p. 
548, for a description of a simoom. He finely pictures a caravan 
journey himself, p. 108. ‘“ Augila’s groves of palms are soon left 
behind, and the vault of heaven and the plains of burning sand 
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are the only objects which the eye can reach. No sound of ani- 
mated nature nor the rustle of a leaf breaks the everlasting death 
silence of the dreary waste. Suffocated birds point out the path of 
the fiery simoom, and perhaps only yesterday fell its victims: the 
heavens seem to glow, and volumes of sand, whirling upwards 
into spiral columns, are chased by the winds, like clouds of mist 
athwart the dreadful desert. The most desolate of all wastes, the 
Harutsh Mts, still lies before him, and demands another ten days’ 
journey ere these terrors can be overcome. Then the gigantic 
- ostrich reappears, troops of playful antelopes disport before him, 
and announce the vicinity of more hospitable regions.” 

Cu. CLXXIV.—a. Γαράμαντες, This people (cf. R. p. 615) may 
clearly be made out to be the people of Fezzan, the ancient Pha- 
zania; H. p. 216; a considerable tract of inland country, between 
Tunis and Egypt. Its capital Garama (Mourzouk). See H.’s 
very interesting confirmations of Hdtus, Carth. ch. vi. p. 95—120. 
. Cu. CLXXV.—a. Madea. Pliny confirms this situation gener- 
ally, by placing the Mase, as he writes the name, on the W. of 
the Nasamones. According to the ideas of Hdtus, the Mase ought 
to extent westward to the neighbourhood of the present Tripoli. 

. p. 621. : 

Ἢ λόφους κείρονται. cristas δἰδὶ tondent, they shave their heads so 
as to leave a crest or tuft in the middle. Schw. On the practice, cf. 
the remarks in Horne’s Introd. on the allusions in the Scriptures 
to the idolatrous rites of the Heathens ; Pt. iii. ch. vi. § 1, vol. iii. p. 
357 of the 7th edit. 

δ. στρουθῶν xarayaiwy—ostriches. In vii. 70, the Ethiopians 
are mentioned as using the same kind of skins, as of cranes, for 
arthour. W. 

ὦ. Kivw)—This river, which, according to Bochart, quoted in 
article Cinyps, owed its name to the number of porcupines in the 
vicinity, fell into the sea south-west of the promontory of Cephale, 
flowing from a hill in the Punic tongue called Zachabari, or the 
Hill of the Graces, in the country of the Mace, now Wady el Kha- 
han. The modern name of the Cinyps, cf. H. /. /. p. 49, is the 
Zenifes, or Magro. According to Smith’s C. D., the Kintfo. Cf. 
also R. p. 621. 

Cu. CLXXVI.—a. Tivdavec—Probably the people of Gadamis, 
the Gadzames of Reiske, a well-known city and territory, situated 
in the road from Tunis to Agadez and Kasseena. R. p. 623. H. 
22. p. 15. 

Ch. CLXXVII.—a. Λωτοφάγοι. It appears that the sea-coast 

between the two Syrtes was divided between the Mace and Lo- 

tophagi, the latter of whom also possessed the island of Mentx, (or 
eninx,) now Jerba, and the coast beyond it, R. p. 624; that is, 

in the neighbourhood of the present Zripolr. H. J. 1. Carth. p. 

15, 111. 

' ὅ, καρπὸν τοῦ Awrov—The reader will be careful to distinguish 


\ 
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the lotus here intended from the Egyptian lotus; “ which latter 
was an aquatic plant, whose roots and seeds were eaten in 
while the former, the one here spoken of, was the fruit of a 
on the sandy coast of Libya, which is disseminated over the edge 
of the Great Desert, from the coast of Cyrene, round by Tripoli 
and Africa Proper, to the borders of the Atlantic, to Senegal and 
the Niger. It been described by several modern travellers, 
Shaw, ‘Hefontaines, Park, Beechy, all of whose accounts perfectly 
agree among themselves, and also with those of the ancients. Ac- 
cording to the first of these, the lotus is now called seedra by the 
Arabs, and is a species of zsziphus or jujeb, the Rhamnus Lotus of 
Linneus, cf. H. /. 7. p. 15, and the fruit tastes somewhat like gin- 
rbread, and is, when fresh, of a bright yellow colour. Park, 
Fravele, . 99, describes the berries as “small, farinaceous, of a 
yellow colour and a delicious taste.” R. p. 626. 

Cu, CLXXVIII.—a. Μάχλνες, We meet many names that in 
modern geography bear some similarity to the name of this nation. 
The Machres of Leo, and Mackaress of Shaw, at the N. part of the 
Lesser Syrtis, certainly agree with the supposed position of a part 
of the Maxyes. R. p. 637. 

b. λίμνην... .. Τριτωνίδα x.t.rd. Cf. iv. 169, c., and H. 2. ὦ. p.7, 
note. The only river in the vicinity, it appears, which will answer 
to Hdtus’ river Triton is the little river δ Hammah of Shaw, which 
R. compares in size with the Cherwell; on which H. remarks that 
‘the narrative of Hdtus, iv. 179, is drawn, without doubt, from some 
Argonautic poet: may not then the size of the river, if not its very 
existence, be merely the creation of some such poet's imagination?” 
659 


Cf. R. p. 647, 659. 

Cu. OLXXIx.—a. ἐπιθεσπίσαντά τε τῷ τρίποδι κατ. Χ. Cf. Pind. 
Fyth. iv., Apollonius Rhod. iv. 1548, seqq., and Diod. Sic. iv. 56. 

. The opinion of H. given in the preceding note seems. ex- 
tremely probable. B. quaintly remarks, “ In ipso fabulee argumento 
nuper sudavit C. O. Miller, Orchomen. p- 353; queecunque hic 
enarrentur Libyca, ea omniae Beeotia in Libyam traducta statuens 
ab illis Minyis, qui per varias rerum vicissitudines in Libyam tan- 
dem devenerint,” &c. &c., from which explanation he sagaciously 
dissents, cf. iv. 180,6. For quotations on the lake Tritonis, see 
Arrowsmith’s Eton Geog. p. 716, seqq. 

Cu. CLXXX.—a. Αὐσεῖς. “Of the name Ausenses we find no 
trace in modern geography,” R. p. 637, nor does H. say more than 
that they lived on the shore of the Lesser Syrtis, the G. of Cabes. 

ὃ, dpry δὲ ἐνιαυσίῃ ᾿Αθηναίης κιτιλ. The theory of Miller, cf. iv. 
179, a., referring the origin of these rites to Boeotia and Greece, is 
with reason rejected by B., who observes that the worship of this 
goddess, whom Hdtus himself speaks of as indigenous here, was 

oubtless practised among the Africans at a far earlier period than 
among the Greeks. He therefore agrees with Creuzer, Symbol. ii. 
p- 642, who compares with the contest here mentioned in honour 
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of the goddess, the rites at Sais of Isis-Neith (Athene), and con- 
siders both to refer to the courses of the sun and moon, of the in- 
fluences of which the goddess herself is a personification. 

δ. τὴν δὲ AOnvainy φασὶ x.r.r. The clue to this fable is given by 
Creuz. Symbol, ii. p. 646. The birth of Minerva from Neptune 
and Tritonis allegorizes the doctrine of the production of all things 
from Oceanus and Tethys, i. e. from water and earth. The nature 
of the goddess is closely connected with the lunar influences as 
belonging neither to earth nor water, and therefore bears a great 
affinity to that of the solar deity, Jove, in whose power it is ab- 
sorbed ; which is, in short, the explanation of the fable of her 


adoption by Jupiter. B. 
_ Cu, CLXXXI.—a,. ὑπὲρ δὲ τούτων κι τ.λ. Cf. ii. 32, c., where 
the threefold division of Libya of Hdtus is spoken of as founded 
on the natural features of the country and answering to the modern 
names of Barbary, for the inhabited, Bildulgherid, or, the land of 
dates, for the weld-beast land, and Sahara, for the desert. They are 
discussed in H., Afric. Nat. Introd. p. xxvi. seqq., who considers, 
and doubtless with justice, that from ch. 181—185, the description 
of a caravan journey is given; cf. iv. 168, a.; and the arguments 
he adduces, such as the route being only passable by caravans, the 
distances given by day’s journeys, the route being the same that is — 
now taken, &c., are most convincing. He comments on the whole 
journey, one of more than 1800 miles, throughout in a manner no 
ess lucid than delightful. Briefly, from ch. 181—185, is “the 
description of the commercial road between Egypt and Fezzan s 
likewise between Carthage and these countries, and probably still 
further, even to the countries near the Niger.—Its course is traced 
from Egypt, starting from Thebes, by the desert of Thebais to the 
temple of Ammon; thence by part of the desert of Barca, and 
the deserts of the Harutsch Mts to Fezzan, and finally seems to 
be lost in the present kingdoms of Kashna and Bornou.” The 
student will lose much gratification if he does not read the discus- 
sion on the whole route, in H. Carth. ch. vi. p. 95—I20. The de- 
scription of the Oasis of Ammon, Stwah, is excessively interesting, 
and fully bears out—“ there are patches of ground above a mile 
long so covered with salt as to have the appearance of a field of 
snow, out of the midst of these springs of fresh water sometimes 
h forth ”—the narrative of Hdtus. From a computation of 
istances, cf. H. ὦ. 1, it would seem that Hdtus has missed out 
the Ist station, probably the Great Oasis, El wah ;—the 2nd is the 
Oasis of Ammon, Siwah ;—Augila the 3rd ;—another missed, pro- 
bably Zala, the 4th ;—then Germaor else Zuila in the Garamantes, 
Fezzan, the 5th ;—thence, probably with the intermediate stations 
of Stockna and Sebha missed, to Tripoli, the land of the Loto- 
hagi; or, to Zegerry on the borders of Bornou, the land of the 
I tarantes: and thence to Bilma, the rocky district of the Atlantes, 
the Zibboos, the great salt mart for Soudan. 
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called by proper names, they are all called after their height, thick- 
ness, or some accidental quality, and have therefore merely nick- 
names. H. /. /. p. 114, seqq. ’ 

δ. "Arhavreg. The Mtainous district of Bilma—the great salt 
lakes there supply all the negro country: some of the rocks are so 
high and steep that their tops are scarcely visible. Lyon’s Narr. 
p. 266. H. /. iP. 116. Cf. also Ὁ. p, 54. 

6. “Arkac. On this chain of mts, cf. articles Atlas and Africa, 
Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CLXXXV.—a. τὰ δὲ οἰκία τούτοισι κιτιλ. H. has with 
great probability traced the salt mine here spoken of to be that 

escribed, almost in the same words, by Leo Africanus, who had 
never seen, nor could read, the account of Hdtus—the great salt 
mines of Zegadza, on the δ. E. of the desert of Zanhaga, between 
Morocco and Timbuctoo, and about 20 days’ jourhey from the 
latter place. ‘“ Whether, however, they are the same or different, 
for many such may be perhaps found in this vast desert, they at 
least convince us how well Hdtus was acquainted with every thing 
remarkable in the desert, and how true his statements are. Short- 

ighted critics have often calumniated his manes; but the silence 
of the desert remains, in awful grandeur, an eternal witness of his 
credibility!” H. 7. 1. p. 118. Cf. also R. p. 642. 

Cua. CLXXXVI.—a. διότιπερ οὐδὲ Aiy. Cf. ii. 41, a., 47, a., and 
on the origin of animal worship, ii. 64, e. 

Cu. CLXXXVII.—a. ciowy—lana succida, moist and greasy 
wool, not cleaned since the shearing, which of course would readily 
catch fire. Hippocrates, quoted by L., mentions a similar custom 
among the Scythians, who “applied fire to their shoulders, arms, 
stomachs, &c., on account of the moisture and relaxed state of their 
temperament ;. this operation dries up the excess of moisture in the 
joints.” (!) On the division that commences at the lake Triton of | 
the nomad and agricultural tribes, see H. /. 7. Carth. ch. i. p. 7: 
briefly—“ the Father of history has so accurately described and 
enumerated them that the credibility of his accounts cannot be 
doubted.” ὑγιη. δ᾽ ὧν εἰσί, but in truth they are most healthy. On ὧν 
Ion. for οὖν, really, truly, then, cf. Jelf, § 737, 2. 

ὃ. τράγου γὰρ οὖρον κατ. λ. On this L., quoted in the Oxfd. Tr., 
observes that the remedy is excellent, (!) and has the same effect as 
spirits of hartshorn which we use. 

Ca. CLXXXVITI.—a. τῷ Ποσειδέωνι. From ii. 50, it appears 
that Poseidon was originally a Libyan deity, and thence brought 
to Greece. Hence also was derived the consecration of the horse 
to him, which appears to have been first tamed and used in a 
chariot in Libya, and hence his title of ἵππιος. On the meaning 
of the fable of the consecration of the horse to him, cf. Creuz. 
Symbol. ii. p. 589. B. See also the concluding remarks in Ne 
tune, Class. Dict. 

Cu, CLXXXIX.—a, αἰγέας γὰρ περιβάλλονται κ.τιλ. Cf 
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23, ‘“‘on the Aigis of Minerva, &c.,” p. 667, seqq. On the passage 
in the text he observes—“ it is curious, as showing. the antiquity 
of the art of dressing skins in Africa.” ‘“ Rams’ skins dyed red” 
were enjoined to be used for the covering of the tabernacle in the 
time of Moses, Exod. xxv. 5; xxxv. 7, &c., and were probably 
brought out of Egypt, as they are spoken of in the first year of 
their wanderings: as the animal which produces the skin seems a 
native of the Libyan provinces, they were probably brought thence 
and not manufactured in Egypt, &c. &c. They are a great article 
of traffic still in the same country, and are known by the name of 
moroqutns. 

Cu. CXC.—a. οἰκήματα δὲ σύμπηκτα κ. τ. \.—thetr houses ere con- 
structed of the stalks of the asphodel, intertwined with rushes, and are 

le 


Cu. CXCI.—a. Μάξνες. The Maxyes, Zaueces, and. G 
were all within the territory of Carthage, which followed the very 
natural policy of endeavouring to civilize the nomad 
wherever she could bring them under her yoke: the nomad cus- 
toms here mentioned that they still retained plainly show that they 
had not long been accustomed to their new manner of life. Them 
method of cropping their hair is still retained by their successor, 
the Tuaricks.” Ἡ. 1. ἰ. p. 8, seqq. It is to be observed that Hdtus 
quotes the authority of the Carthaginians, individuals of that na- 
tion whom he met in Egypt, cf. iv. 168, a., directly afterwards. 

ὃ, dpxroo—Shaw, a 249, enumerates bears among the animals he 
found in Africa. e asses with horns B. considers, with 
probability, to be some species of antelopes, and remarks with re- 
gard to the Cynocephalt and the Acephal, that Hdtus is here in- 
tending to speak of some spectes of beast, and not of man; of which 
too he himself testifies his disbelief by adding “as the Libyans say.” 
L. thinks the Cynocephalt to have been a species of ape, remarkable 
for its boldness and ferocity. 

C. ἡ λοιπὴ τῆς Λιβύης ἡ πρὸς ἑσπέρην κιτιλ. The scantiness of 
Hdtus’ information and the brevity of his notices on the Cartha- 
ginians, are remarkable. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, ii. p. 546, says, 
In the commencement of the 39th ch., on the isolation of Carthage 
from all the surrounding people, as offering a striking contrast to 
the position of Rome in Italy, where the allies and the Latin name 
were bound to the Romans and to each other by manifold ties and 
the communication of the Roman franchise—-“ To this, and to the 
jealousy with which the Carthaginians guarded their territory from 
the approaches of foreigners, a jealousy exceeding that of the La- 
cedeemonians, and more resembling in its strict watchfulness that 
of the Japanese at the present day, must be ascribed Hdtus’ ignor- 
ance.” eaking subsequently, B 583, of the reluctance of the 
soldiers of Regulus to be “carried to a strange country, into the 
very stronghold of the enemy’s power, to a land of scorching heat, 
and infested with noisome beasts and monstrous serpents, such as 
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stories of Africa had told them of,” Arnold quotes, and remarks 
upon the pessage in the text; ‘‘ Libya to the west of the lake Tri- 
tonis,” that is, the present pashalik of Tunis, the ancient tern 

of Carthage, “is very hilly,” says Hdtus, “and overgrown wit 
woods, and full of wild beasts. For here are the monstrous serpents, 
and the lions, and the elephants, and the bears, and the asps, and 
the asses with horns, and the dog-heads, and the creatures with no 
heads, whose eyes are in their breasts, at least as the Libyans say, 
and the wild men and the wild women, and a great many other 
creatures besides.” This description is very remarkable, following, 
as it does, a detailed and most exact account not only of all the 
African tribes on the coast from Egypt to the Lesser Syrtis, but 
also of those in the-interior. But the Carthaginian territory was 
rendered so inaccessible to foreigners, that all sorts of exaggerations 
and fables were circulated respecting it. Hdtus seems to have 
known nothing of its fertility, but only of its woods and its wild 
beasts, the terror of which the Carthaginians no doubt purposely 

ified.” Cf. also H. ἃ l. p. 9, seqq. and D. p. 53. 

H. CXCII.—a. wbyapyo—On this animal Shaw, p. 17], 
remarks—‘ Besides the common gazelle or antelope, ζορκὰς, antilope 
dorcas of Cuvier, and the antilope bubalis of Linneus, a spectes of 
wild goat, that this country uces another species of the same 
shape and colour, though of the bigness of a roebuck, with horns 
sometimes two feet long. This, which the Africans call lédmee, 
may be the same with the Strepeiceros and Addace of the ancients. 
Bochart, from the supposed whiteness of the buttocks, finds great 
affinity between the addace and the bison, which, in Deut. xiv. 5, 
our translation, agreeably to the LXX. and Vulgate versions, 
renders the pygarg. 

ὃ. e Antilope Leucoryz of modern writers, and the oryz 
of Pliny and Aristotle: a species of antelope. B. : 

δ. βασσάρια κ. r.d.—foxes, hyenas, porcupines. What the dictyes 
and boryes were, is unknown. The θῶες probably jackals, or lynzes, 
and the πανθῆρες panthers or leopards. By the land crocodile the 
Lacerta Dracena of Linneus is meant. B. 

d. ἔλαφος «.7.. In this, Hdtus appears to have been mistaken ; 
as, according to Shaw, Bruce, and others, these animals are found 
abundantly im this country. 

6. δίποδες καλέονται, probably, the jerboas, from the great length 
of the hind-legs, are intended; by the Zegeries some species of 

ice or rats, and by the Echinees hedge-hogs. yadai, weasels. B. 

Cr. CXCIII.—a. Zatneec— There are no traces of this name 
in modern phy as far as we can learn. We must suppose 
them to have occupied the space between the Lesser Syrtis and 
the Gulf of Adrumetum, since the Zygantes were next beyond 
them; and these are clearly the Zeugitanians of Pliny, being the 
inhabitants of the province which contained Carthage.” R. Cf. 
iv. 19], a. 
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Cu. CXCIV.—a. Γύζαντες---“ This is in some editions Zygantes, 
Dr. Shaw, p. 97, conjectures that the name Zygantes may have 
been derived from that of the towns and mountains of Zosw-aan or 
Zaguwan, situated about 40 G. miles S.W. of Carthage.” R. p. 639. 
Cf. iv. 191, a. ἄφθονοι ὅσοι, ἔπ rmmense numbers. the contrac- 
tion here of the principal and relative clauses, cf. Jelf, § 823, obs. 
7, Attraction of the Relatices. 

ὃ. πολλῷ δ᾽ ἔτι πλέον κατιλ. This honey was no doubt made 
from the juice of the palm tree, in the same manner that Shaw, ᾿ 
143, says it is now prepared in Algiers and Tunis. Cf. H. 7. ἃ p.9. 

Ca. CXCV.—a. Κύραυνιν. “ By this we can only suppose the 
islands of Querkyness or Kerkiness, the Cercina of the ancients, to 
be meant.” ΗΕ. p. 639. B. So also Smith’s C. Ὁ. Probably the 
same as Cercina, Karkenah, at the mouth of the Lesser Syrtis. 

ὃ. ἐν ZaxivOy—The truth of Hdtus’ statement is confirmed by 
many modern travellers. Cf. Chandler’s Travels, c. 79, and Spon, 
vol 1. p. 89, quoted in the Oxfd Tr. The pitch of Pieria, men- 
tioned subsequently, was greatly valued. On the force of ἀπὸ at 
the end of the ch. cf. iv. 53, ὁ. 

Ca. CXCVI.—a. Δέγουσι δὲ καὶ κιτ.λ. This traffic, according 
to Shaw, p. 239, is still kept up among the Moors and Nigritians 
precisely in the same way. H., /. 1. Carth. ch. v. p. 85, quotes the 
narratives of Hoest. p. 279, and Lyon, p. 149. The inhabitants of 
Morocco and Fez, according to these travellers, carry on precisely 
the same dumb trade with the frontiers of Guinea and Timbuctoo; 
exhibiting and exchanging tobacco, salt, &c., for gold dust, negroes, 
and ostrich feathers, neither party scarcely opening their lips ; and 
in Soudan, Capt. Lyon was told, dwells an invisible nation who 
are said to trade recisely in the fashion described by Hdtus, only 
at night—“ Thus has Hdtus been frequently accused of credulity, 
till successive centuries have established his authenticity!” H. Ὁ, 
p. 84, seqq. Gold dust was, with slaves, dates, and salt, one of the 
principal articles of the inland commerce of Africa, p. 89, 118, seqq. 

Cu. CXCVIT.—a. Λίβυες μὲν καὶ Αἰθίοπες, abrdy8ovec—Hadtus here 
makes no mention of the Egyptians, possibly because he deemed 
them not to belong to Libya at all. Cf. ii. 16, «. R., p. 427, con- 
siders that by the Libyans in the N., and by the Athiopians to- 
wards the S., the Moors and Negroes of the present day, nations 
still as distinct from each other as ever, are meant. This opinion 
appears erroneous, for the Moors are not to be considered as an 
nboriginal nation, but one that entered Libya from some other 
quarter, and won the land by right of conquest. B. H., Carth. 
ch. v. ἐς ἐς considers that the ancient inhabitants of Libya, all the 
nboriginal tribes of N. Africa beyond Egypt, from the Atlantic to 
the Arabian Gulf, were pressed back to the South, first by the 
conquering Vandals and afterwards by the Arabs, and are known 
an Herbera, Tibboos, and Tuaricks. being in fact one and the same 
people, equally distinet the common name of the 
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various conquerors of N. Africa,) and from the Negroes. Cf. Smith’s 


. D., Africa. . 

Ca. CXCVIII.—a. Κίνυπος---ΟΥὨ iv. 175, d. On Hdtus’ ignor- 
ance of the fertility of Cyrenaica and the provinces of Carthage, 
' ef. iv. 191, 6. and ref., and on the comparison of Libya in the Ist 
line in the ch. see D. p. 60. 

ὃ. τῇ Βαβυλωνίων yg—Cf. i. 193. Euesperite, cf. iv. 171, a. 

Ca. CXCIX.—a. ὀργᾷ ἀμᾶσθαί re καὶ τρυγᾶσθαι. i. 6. Maritimus 
. tractus fructibus turget et ad messem vindemtamque maturus est. 

Schw. ὀργᾷ, swells, teems, 18 ripe. 

Cu. CC.—a. Oi δὲ Φερετίμης κιτιλ. The narrative is here con- 
tinued from iv. 165—167. The expedition of the Persians is dated 
by L. 518 B. c. τῶν δὲ πᾶν γὰρ x. τ. λ.,) for οἱ δὲ (πᾶν γὰρ ἦν τὸ πλῆθ. 
[αὐτῶν sc.] μεταίτιον) οὐχ ἐδέχ. τοὺς λόγ. The two clauses are often 
so compressed together that the subject of the former is placed in 
the latter, and even follows the government thereof. Jelf, § 786, 
o6s.6. Ydp, for. Explanatory force, cf. ix. 109, ὃ. 

ὃ. τὰ μὲν ὀρύγματα κ. τ. X. For similar devices to detect mines 
employed by the Rhodians and Ambraciots, cf. Diod. xx. 94, Livy 
xxxvill. 7, and Polybius xxii. 11. V. 

δ. ἐπιχάλκῳ ἀσπίδι, a brazen shield, or, the brass plate that covered 
α shield ; not a shield covered with brass; for the addition of any 
other substance would of course have prevented the effect intended 
to be produced by the metal ringing. Schw. 

d. ἀπεκρούοντο, beat off, repulsed their attacks. Cf. viii. 61, ὃ. 

Cu. CCI.—a. ἐς τ᾽ ἂν ἡ γῆ οὕτω ἔχῃ κιτιλ. A similar formula is 
found in a treaty between the Latins and the Romans, μέχρις ἂν 
οὐρανός re καὶ γῆ τὴν αὐτὴν στάσιν ἔχωσι---οἴ. Dionys. Halic. vi. p. 
415, s. 1261, Reisk. W. Cf. also vii. 143, 3., and v. 92, 8 I. 

Cu. CCII.—a. κύκλῳ τ. ray. round the wall. κύκλῳ used for περὶ. 
Cf. iv. 72, and Jelf, § 621, obs. 2, on substantives used as improper 

itions. On the narrative cf. a similar instance of atrocity 

‘mm ix. 112, 4. “ Pheretime, corrupted by Egyptian or Libyan in- 

fluence as the state of Cyrene was, from a Doric lady became an 
. Eastern sultana.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 420. 

Cu. CCITI.—a. Aiog Aveaiou—His worship was probably brought 
into Cyrene by the Dorian settlers, cf. iv. 159, ὃ., 161, 6., among 
whom there might be Arcadians, in whose country, his deity was 
peculiarly venerated. Cf. Pausanias viii. 2,38. B. On Cyrene 
and Barce, cf. iv. 158, 5. 

b. οὐδενος μαχομένου, φόβος ἐνέπεσε. Cf. Thucyd. vii. 80, iv. 125, 

-and Eurip. Rhes. 36, Valck. On the origin of the term Panic 
. terror, see the explanation given by Polyenus in the end of the 
article Pan, Class. Dict., also vi. 105. 

6. iweAxopivove—straggling, dragging themselves along. Cf. iii. 

‘105, a. See the remarks of D., p. 122, on the expedition of Ary- 
andes against the Libyans. He conceives its importance to be 
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Cu. CCIV.—a. Evsowepidac. Cf. iv. 171, a. 

ὃ. ἀνασπάστους---ΟἿ, ii. 104, a. 

Ca. CCV.—a. ζῶσα γὰρ εὐλέων ἐξέζεσε. Antiochus Epi 68, 
the persecutor of the Jews, died in a similar manner, B.C. 
“Thus also died Herod the Great, persecutor of Christ and the 
infants at Bethlehem; Galerius Maximianus, the author of the 
tenth and greatest persecution, 31] a. p., and Philip IT. of Spain, 
a. D. 1598, as infamous for the cruelty of his persecutions and the 
numbers destroyed by it, as any of the other .” Prid. Conn. 
an, 164 B.c. On εὐλέων, the material gen. after verbs of being full, 
or transitive verbs of filling, &c., cf. Jelf, § 539. 


BOOK V. TERPSICHORE. 


THE THRACIAN EXPEDITION OF MEGABYZUS, AND THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE IONIAN REVOLT; INCLUDING DIGRESSIONS ON 
ATHENS AND SPARTA, AND THE BURNING OF SARDIS. 


Ca. I.—a. οἱ δὲ ἐν τῇ Eipwry κιτιλ. The history of Darius is 
here resumed from iv. 143. “Phe Thracian expedition, in accord- 
ance with Hdtus’ plan, introduces us to the most important occur- 
rences, having been undertaken by Megabyzus, the best and most 
trusty of the royal generals who had been left behind in Europe; 
whilst Darius himself, remaining stationary at Sardis, was openly 
preparing for that still greater enterprise, from obstructing whic 

e had probably only wished to deter the Scythians. v. 12, 23.” 
D. p. 123. Perinthus, afterwards Heraclea, Eskt Eregli, stood on 
the Propontis. 

ὃ. of ἀπὸ Στρυμόνος Madyec—Cf. also v. 12, 15, and viii. 124, 185, 
on the Peonians. This nation came at a very remote period from 
Asia Minor, and held all the W. tract of the South of Thrace, and 
in the time of Hdtus and Thucydides, dwelt principally by the 
rivers Strymon, the Stroma, and the Axius, the Vardar. Cf. also 
Thucyd. ii. 96. B. τοὺς δὲ ἐπιχειρέειν, then they were to make an 
attack, Cf. Jelf, ὃ 655, obs. 2. In Epic and especially in Hadtus, 
ὁ δὲ is used in a series of actions referring to the same subject, 88 
we should say, and then he, but he, ὥς. Cf. vi. 3, ὁ δὲ ἔλεγε σφι; 
but he, δια. 

6. ra δύο, cf. Jelf, § 548, e., Elliptic Accus., &c. ὡς ἐπαιώνιζον--- 
On this word the ambiguous sense of the oracle depended ; the 
allusion being from singing the Pean to calling by name on the 
Peonians.—It appears that there were two war Peeans in use 
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among the Gks; the ἐμβατήριος on advancing to the battle, proper! 
addressed to Ares, and the ἐπινίκιος on winning the victory © hones, 
ly, arose the confusion in the night-battle in Thucyd. vii. 44. 
Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Paan. 

Ca. Il.—a. ἀπὸ Παιόνων»---ὃν the Paeontans.—Cf. ii. 54, a., ἀπὸ 
σφέων x. τ. X. 

Cu. 111.---απαι Θρηΐκων δὲ ἔθνος μέγιστον κιτιλ. Hdtus’ opinion 
that the Thracians were the greatest nation after the Indians, is 
opposed to that of Pausanias, 1. 9, § 6, who considers them next in 
number to the Celts, and of Thucyd. ii. 97, who places them far 
behind the Scythians, both in numbers and power. V. We must 
remember that the Thrace of Hdtus was far greater, in his opinion, 
than Thucydides knew it to be. This we learn from Hdtus’ mis- 
taken idea of the course of the Danube, whence he made Thrace 
extend far too much to the N., and conceived Scythia to be of a 

uare or oblong shape. B. Cf. iv. 101,a. On the Indians, ef. 
iil. 94 and 98,a. See also the remarks of D. /. i and p. 65, and 
on the geography of Thrace, Arrowsmith, p. 319, seqq. ἀμηχ. μή 
—tyyivnra. Cf. Jelf, § 814. 

b. Γετέων καὶ Τραυσῶν «.r.rX. On the Geta, cf. iv. 93,a. The 
Trausians, a Thracian tribe, cf. Livy xxxviii. 41, probably dwelt 
near the Traus, a river mentioned in vii. 109; B., and which, cf. 
Eton Geogr. p. 322, also bore the name of Tonzus, the Zondja. On 
the Crestoneans, cf. i. 57, α. B. 

Cu. IV.—a. card δὲ τὸν γινόμενόν σφι x.r.d.—Cf. Fragment 13 
of the Cresphontes of Euripides; Poete Scenici, Frag. p. 97. 

᾿Εχρῆν γὰρ ἡμᾶς σύλλογον ποιουμένους 

Τὸν φύντα θρηνεῖν, εἰς ὅσ᾽ ἔρχεται κακὰ. 

Τὸν δ᾽ αὖ θανόντα καὶ πόνων πεπαυμένον 

Χαίροντας εὐφημοῦντας ἐκπέμπειν δόμων. 
Translated by Cicero, Tusc. i. 48. V. 

Cu. V.—a. ἔχει γυναῖκας ἕκαστος woAAdc—The Peonians also 
had the same custom, v. 16, alluded to by Eurip. Androm. 215, 
ἅς. . ! 

ὃ. a ἐς τὸν rdgo»—Practised also among the Geta, and 
alluded to by Cicero. Tusc. v. 27, quoted by V. The custom of 
the Suttee is mentioned, observes W., by Diod. Sic. xix. 34, and 
by Propertius, iv. Eleg. xii. 19, referred to by L. R. p. 46, ob- 
serves, “ We cannot help remarking, having ourselves witnessed a 
sacrifice of this kind in India, how many points of resemblance 
there are between what we saw and the mode described by Hdtus.” 
Cf. iv. 71, c. On the construction, cf. Jelf, § 646, 1, quoted in iii. 
62, a., and iii. 11, ὃ. 

Cu. VI.—a. χρημάτων, Genitivus Pret. Cf. Jelf, § 519, 2. 
ἀργὸν εἶναι, κάλλιστον x. τ. λ.---ἀργὸς opposed to γῆς ἐργάτης, aS one 

does not work in the fields, but who went out, as it shortly after is 
explained, to war and plunder. Cf. Tac. Germ.c. 14. V. 

gn. VII.—a. “Aprepew.—Cf. iv. 33, 5. 
8 
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Cu. VITI.—a. τοῖσι etdaipoor—the wealthy. Cf. i. 133, δ. On 
the case here, the dativus commodi, cf. Jelf, § 597. Possessive 
and attributive notions take a dative commodi or incommodi, which 
usage arises from the thing possessed being conceived of as being 
for the owner’s benefit-or harm. So Hdtus ii. 145, ‘Hpacdé εἶναι 
ἔτεα. ii. 17, ὃ. 

b. ἔπειτα δὲ θάπτουσι κατακαύσαντες x.7.4.—deinde sepeliunt com- 
bustum, aut etiam non combustum terra condunt. Schw. θάπτειν, 
as sepelire and sepultura, as the ashes or body were usually laid 
under-ground, is used both of burning and embalming, as well as of 
simply burying. ἄλλως is translated by B. omnino, plane, simply. 
Cf. also iii. 139, ὃ. On the : le of 

c. κατὰ λόγον povvopayine. the principle of a single combat ; 
i.e. (as it seems to me,) after all the competitors had been reduced 
by a succession of trials of strength to two only, then those two com- 
peted for the highest prize. κατὰ λόγον, ad rationem, pro ratione. 
Cf. i. 134. Tel § 629, 3, a. 

Cu. [X.—a. Σιγύννας x.r.d. Cf. on this passage the observa- 
tions of R. p. 43, and D. p. 124, on Hdtus’ acquaintance with 
Thrace, and p. 45. 

ὃ. εἶναι de Μήδων σφέας ἀποίκους---ἶ,., quoted in the Oxfd. Tr., re- 
marks, “ When the Scythians subjugated part of Asia, they were 
the cause of several colonies going from it, and, among others, one 
from the Assyrians which transplanted itself into Asia Minor, and 
another from the Medes which went towards the Tanais and formed 
the nation of the Sauromate. Diod. Sic. ii. 43. Were the Sigyn- 
nee descended from a branch of these Sauromate P” 

6. yévorro.... χρόνῳ. Cf. Soph. Ajax 655. V. 

Cu. X.—a. Ὡς δὲ Θρήϊκες λέγουσι, This is an evidence as well of 
the caution of Hdtus, in making assertions the truth of which he 
cannot certify, as of the probability that he himself visited Thrace. 
B. Cf. Ὁ. p. 45, 123, 124. κατέχουσαι----εἰσὶ, are occupying. On 
the partici fe and εἶναι, instead of the verbal form, to give em- 
phasis to the predicate, cf. Jelf, § 375, 4, and cf. i. 57. 

Cu. XI.—a. Δαρεῖος δὲ x. r.X.—Cf. v. i, @., and on the date of the 
Scythian expedition, cf. iv. 1, a. and refs. On Histieus iv. 137, 
and on Coes iv. 97. : 

ὃ, Μύρκινον x.r.’.—Myrcinus was on the Strymon, the Stroma, 
a little to the N. of Amphipolis, Jentkeut, in the territory of Edonis, 
which lay between Mt Orbelus and the Strymon on the E. of 
Macedonia. See Arrowsmith, Eton. Geog. p. 333. κατὰ τὰ κι τ.λ. 
betook themselves to the places they had chosen, or, to the objects of 
their choice. 

Cu. XII.—a. dvacrdorovce—Cf. ii. 104, a. 

Cr. XITI.—a. εἴη δὲ ἡ Matovin κι. τ. λ.---απα that Paonia and tts 
towns are situated upon the Strymon. The Peonians here men- 
tioned, (see A. Eton. Geog. p. 334,) are not to be confounded with 
the Peonians of Appian, de Illyr. c. 22, who dwelt in villages only 
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in the region between the Save, the Drave, and the Danube, and 
who were the Pannonians of the Romans. W. On the answer 
made, viz. “ that they considered themselves a colony from Troy,” 
D. ὦ. ὦ. says, Qu. were they settled there from the time when, at a 
very old date, the Teucrians and Mysians made the conquest of 
Thrace? viii. 20. τίνες---εἰσι---καὶ ἔλθοεεν. Cf. Jelf, § 886, 3, on 
the mixture of the oratio obliqua and recta. 

ὃ. αὐτὰ txaora—the facts as they were, the very truth. The last 
sentence αὐτοῦ γὰρ κι τ᾿ Δ. appears to mean, for for this very reason 
ἐξ was so contrived by them (the Peonians)—for this was the very 
reason they did so, meaning, that they had purposely so employed thetr 
sister, that the king might ask the question he did, and they give the 


answer. 

Cu. XIV.—a. ὁ δὲ... ἐπὶ τὴν Παιονίην. This expedition took 
place 513 B.c. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 203. 

Cu. XVI.—a. τὸ Πάγγαιον oipoc—Pangea, a range of mts be- 
tween the Strymon and the Nestus. Smith’s C.D. On the Do- 
beres, &c., cf. Thucyd. ii. 8. B. ἀρχὴν, at all, Cf. Jelf, § 580, 2. 

ὃ. ixpia x. r.d.— scaffolding, planks upon piles. 

6. κρατέων ἕκαστος κατιλι. Upon the planks each man possesses a 
hut, in which he lives, with a trap-door, too, through the plunks, open- 
sng downwards to the water. θύρης καταπακτῆς, explained by Schw.,, 
janua non erecta sed hum: strata, et tta compacta ut cum clausa erat 
cum reliquo tabulato in eodem esset plano. δέουσι τοῦ rod. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 5. . 

d. παρέχουσι χόρτον ἰχθῦς. Cf. Athenzus, viii. p. 343, E., who 
says that in Mosynum of Thrace the oxen are fed on fish; and 
Torfeeus, in his History of Norway, informs us that in the cold and 
maritime parts of Europe cattle are fed on fish. W. 

Cu. XVII.—a. wag ’Apivrny—This was Amyntas I., (cf. viii, 
137, a.,0n the Maced. Monarchy,) he came to the throne 540 8. c., 
and reigned till 500 8. Ο. or 498 Β. c., and consequently was king 
of Macedon at the time of the expulsion of the Peisistratide. His 
son Alexander I. was still king when Cimon recovered Thasos, 463 
B. C., and was succeeded by Perdiccas II. 454 Β. c. The submission 
of Amyntas to the Persians is dated by Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 204, 
513 B.c. Δαρείῳ βασ., for, in acknowledgment of, kg Darius. Cf. 
Jelf, § 598, Dat. Commodi. . | 

ὃ. ἔχεται τῆς λίμνης, adjoins the lake. Cf. Jelf, § 536, Partitive 
Gen. ἡμέρης ixaor. Gen. Temporis. Jelf, § 523, and § 606, obs. 2, 
quoted in ii. 95, a. 

c. Abowpoy .... ovpoc—A mt of Macedonia, between Chalcidice 
and Odomantice. Smith’s C. D. εἶνας iv M. cf. Jelf, § 804, 6. 

Cu. XVIII.—a. ἀπὸ δείπνου, after supper. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 620, 2, 

uoted in vi. 129, ὁ. dsaxivovrec—drinking against each other, chal- 

lenging at drinking. V.and S. and L. Dict. The habit of hard 

drinking belonged to the later age of the Persians. Cf.i. 71, ὃ. 

155, d., ἄς. <A little above, σφέας ἐπὶ ξείνια καλέει, invites them to a 
8 2 
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hospitable entertainment, invites them to eat with him. ξένια δῶρα, or 
ξένια alone, friendly gifts, given to the guest by his host, by which 
food and lodging are chietly intended. S. and L. D. ce ix. 15. 
χεχωρ.--- γυναικῶν. Separative Gen. Jelf, § 530, 1. 

. ἀλγηδόνας σφι ὀφθαλμῶν. An expression censured by Longinus 
de Sublim. § 4, as frigid, and only excused as put into the mouth 
of a barbarian. For other instances of metaphor in Hdtus, cf. vi 
1, ὃ. 

Cu. XIX.—a. μηδὲ λιπ. τῇ πόσει, nor persist ἐπ drinking. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 605, Local Dat. νεώτερα πρήγμ. Cf. v. 35, c. ἵνα μὴ ἐξεργ. tps 
that you may not be the ruin of us. 

Cu. XX.—a. γυναικῶν---εὖὐπ. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 542, 1, Gen. with Sub- 
stantives and Adjectives. καλῶς ἔχ. μέθης, well off for strong drink. 
Cf. Jelf, § 528, quoted in i. 30, ὁ. 

Cu. XXI.—a. cariiaBe—restratned, checked the inqutry into, the 
matter. Bubares, to whom Alexander gave the money and his 
sister, was the s. of Megabyzus, cf. vii. 21. The name of Alex- 
ander’s sister was Gygea, vill. 136. V. So at the end of the ch. 
caradaugOeic—their death was suppressed, the inquiry was suppressed 
as to how they died. 

Co. XXI1.—a. ἐν τοῖσι ὄπισθε Adyorn—Cf. viii. 137, a. The 
judges in the Olympic games were called Hellanodice ; their num- 
bers, generally 10, varied at different times, according to the num- 
ber of the Elean tribes. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Olympiad, a most 
interesting article. On the decision of the judges, Thirlw. ii. c. 
xiv. p. 205. ' 

ὁ. val caraBavroc—and having descended into the arena. Cf. Soph. 
Trach., τίνες ἀμφίγυοι κατέβαν ex. τ. λ., and Horace 111. Od. i. 11, de- 
scendat in sampum &c. ἐξεῖργον, endeavoured to exclude him. Cf. 
i. 68,3 B. 

6. συνεξέπιπτε τῷ rowry—his lot or ticket fell out (of the urn) 
along with that of the first. The combatants were matched in pars, 
according as each couple drew a corresponding, pair of lots. B. 
understands it, quoting L., son nom sortit de 0 urne avec celui du 
premier combattant. In S. and L. D. it is taken, not of the lot in- 
scribed with Alexander's name or initial, but of Alexander himself 
—he ran a dead heat with the first. 

Cu. XXIII.—a. Μύρκινος, Cf. v. 11, 8. 

ὃ. πολλοὶ rwriec—many spars, much wood fit for oars. ἐπεὰν... 
περιλάβῳς, and when you have got him tn your power. Cf. viii. 6, 106. 

Cu. XXV.—a. τῶν βασιληΐων δικαστέων, Cf. iii. 31,a. The fate 
of Sisamnes is dated by Prid. 512 8. c., in the 10th year of Darius. 
Cf. for similar instances of despotic justice exercised on members 
of this court, composed in all probability of distinguished indivi- 
duals of the priest caste or Magi, vii. 194, H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 390, 
and Esther i. 13, quoted in E. Orient. H. p. 313. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. ἔτι τότε ὑπὸ Πελασγῶν οἰκεομένας. On this L., 
quoted in the Oxfd. Tr., remarks, “It appears by the commence- 
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ment of the preceding ch. that Otanes was not appointed to the 
place of judge till after the Scythian expedition, about 507 or 508 
B.c. But at that time there were no Pelasgians in those islands; 
for Miltiades had expelled them 3 years before. But there is 
nothing inconsistent here. Otanes invaded Lemnos and Imbros, 
511 or 512 B. c., and contented with their submission, left them in 
possession of the island. Miltiades expelled them 5103.c.” So 
also Thirlw. ii. p. 394, “ Miltiades’ conquest of Lemnos had dis- 
lodged the Pelasgians after they became Persian subjects, and had 
very probably at the same time expelled a Persian governor,” cf. v. 
27, &c. From vii. 42, it would seem that Antan was also a 
Persian colony. On the Pelasgians, cf. i. 57, a., and 94, h. 
. Cu. XXVII.—a. Λυκάρητον .... Matavdpiov κτλ. Cf. iii. 142 
and 143. In the following sentence the words αἰτίῃ δὲ rovrov.... 
κατεστρέφετο do not refer to Lycaretus, but to Otanes, and are a.con- 
tinuation of the narration from the end of c. 26. B. and Schw. Cf. 
p- 125. In the last sentence of this, or in the first of the following 
’ ch., read with G., Schw., B., &c., ἄνεσις κακῶν, a cessation or abate- 
ment of their misfortunes, a conjecture of de La Barre’s, instead 
of ἄνεως, which gives no sense. 
- Ca. XXVIII.—a. αὐτή---- ἑωυτῆς, cf. Jelf, § 782, g., quoted in 
ii. 25, ὃ. πρόσχημα, the ornament. Cf. Eurip. Androm. 1. ᾿Ασιάτι- 
δος γῆς σχῆμα, OnBaia πόλις, and Soph. Elect. 682, the Pythian games, 
pa Ἕλλαδος, from S. and L. D. καταρτιστῆρας, cf. iv. 161, a. 
Cu. XXIX—4a. οἰκοφθορημένους, Cf. viii. 142, ὦ. 

ὃ. ἐν ἀνεστηκυίῃ τῇ yopy—in the country which was wasted and 
desolated: rather than with Schw., in the higher lands. 
, 6. ἁλίην. Cf. i. 125, Ὁ. 

Cu. XXX.—a, τῶν wayiwy—the, wealthy, the men of substance, 
the landholders ; hence, the upper class, the aristocrats ; opposed to 
ὁ δῆμος, the commons, or rabble. Cf. v. 77, vii. 155, ὃ., and Thucyd. 
iti. 82. ἐπίτροπος, cf. iii. 27, ὃ. 

b. xpoctOscay—they enjoined on Aristagoras. we... . διαλύσοντες, 
wmasmuch as they would pay the cost. B. A little above ἐπιλεξάμενος, 
thinking over the matter, reflecting. Cf. ix. 97, ¢. 

Cu. XXXI.—a. Σὺ ἐς οἶκον---ἀγαθῶν, you point out, propose, what 
ἐδ of great advantage to the house of the king. W. calls attention to 
the Oriental character of this expression, by which was intended 
the kingdom or the royal family, and its use among the Hebrews. . 
It occurs.also in vi. 9, vii. 194, viii. 102, and ix. 107. Cf. also iii. 
132, a., 140, a. 

Cu. XXXII.—a. ὑπερθέντι.-ΟΥ iii. 155, 6. B. doubts the in- 
ference drawn by H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 270, 272, 277, see also i. 153, 
b., 155, d., from this and other passages, that, if the satrap desired 
the services of the king’s troops, he was obliged first to ask the 
king’s permission, dn whom alone the commanders of the forces 
were dependent; as from v. 25, compared with this ch., it Would 
appear that Otanes and Artaphernes both held military command ; 
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Otanes’ commission extending to the coast of Thrace and the ad- 
jacent parts of Europe, and Artaphernes’ to that of Asia. At.an 
after-period, certainly, the union is continually found of the civil 
and military powers in the persons of the satraps—one great cause 
of their arrogance, their frequent revolts, and of the decay and dis- 
solution of the Persian empire. 

ὃ. εἰ δὴ ἀληθής ye ὁ λόγος, The circumstance that Hdtus refers to 
belongs to 477 B. c. Cf. Ὁ. p. 28. The letter from Pausanias to 
Xerxes is given in Thucyd. i. 128. B. As L. observes, it appears 
from this passage that Hdtus had no knowledge of this letter. 

Cu. XXX .--α. Παραλαβὼν δὲ ὁ Μεγαβάτης κιτιλ. Thirlw. 
ii. c. 14, p. 207, and E. Orient. H., date the reyolt of Ionia and the 
Naxian war 50] B.c. On its history, cf. E. Hist. of Gr. ch. viii. 
Ρ. 207—213, Thirlw. 7. 1, and E. Orient. H. p. 378, and on its con- 
sequences, D. Ρ 125. On ἔπλεε πρόφασιν, he satled away as he pre- 
tended, pretendedly, &c., accus. in apposition to the verbal notion 
contained in the sentence which precedes it, cf. Jelf, § 580. 

b. τοῦτον δῆσαι διὰ θαλαμίης duedovrac—vinecire trajectum per thala- 
mium navis. W. διελόντας, having as tt were dinded him in two, 
tn such sort that his head appeared outside of the vessel, projecting 
through the oar-hole, while his body remained within. Cf. Thirlwall 
in ὦ, Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Sheps. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a. καὶ σῖτα καὶ ποτὰ τὸ τεῖχος ἐσάξαντο, id est, ἐς 
τὸ τεῖχος ἤξαντο, et esculenta potulentaque curaverant ἐπέγα urbem 
tmportart, V. προσεφέροντο, bore down upon, rushed upon, made 
their assaults upon. Cf. v. 109. 

Cu. XXXV.—a. gor%e—According to Polyzenus i. 24, the letters 
on the slave’s head were Ἱστιᾶιος ᾿Αρισταγήρᾳ ᾿Ιωνίαν ἀπόστησον---Ὗ. 

ὃ. perqocoOar—fat. mid. of μεθιήμι, lon. for μεθήσεσθαι. in a pass. 
sense, that he would be sent. So also ἀπαιρήσεσθαι τὴν βασιληΐην, 
that he would be deprived of his lordship. Cf. v. 34, πολιορκησόμενοι. 
vi. 11, ἐλασσώσεσθαι. vii. 159, 162, ἀρξόμενος. B. Cf. also viii. 49 
and 76, ix. 58, and Jelf, § 364, a., quoted in viii. 113, ὁ. 

6. μὴ δὲ vewr. τι ποιεύσης κ΄ τ᾿ A.—but unless Miletus attempted some 
revolutionary movement, &c. μὴ used with participles and adjec- 
tives, when they can be resolved into a conditional clause, ex- 
pressing a supposed case, as ὁ μὴ πιστεύων δὲ quis non credat. Hat. 
IV. 64. μὴ ἐνεικας δὲ, but tf he does not bring (a head). Jelf, § 746, 2. 

«νεώτερα ποιέειν, to attempt or bring about something contrary to the 
established state of affacrs, to rebel, revolt, and hence as in viii. 142, 
to attempt some change, to desert the common cause, 18. very common, 
as also 18 πράσσειν, in the sense of intriguing, getting up a faction. 
So in Latin, novas res molirt, frequently in Cesar. Cf. i 27, b., 
viii. 21,6. ‘ Hdtus,” Ὁ. ὦ. ἢν, observes, τ pives not a word of ap- 
probation to the ill-considered undertaking of Aristagoras, to 
which Hecateeus in vain offered the opposition of his own t 
experience.” See also p. 84, to the same effect, in ch. vi. on 
’Hecateeus. 
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Cu. XXXVI.—a. ‘Exaraioc—Cf. ii. 143, a. On the temple of 
Apollo at Branchide, cf. i. 45, d., and on the treasures there of 
Croesus, i. 50, 92. βασιλέϊ, Dat. Incommodi. Jelf, ὃ 536. 

ὃ. ὁ λογοποιὸς ---- the writer of chronicles, the historian. So of 
Hecateeus again in v. 125; but in ii. 134, of sop, the fable writer. 
A few lines below, ἔφη λέγων, an instance of Pleonae, cf. v. 50, ° 
λέγει φάς, and elsewhere, μεγέθει μέγας, and πλήθει πολλοί. Jelf, § 

, 1. 79, ὃ. 

Ca. XXXVII.—a. Mvdaccia—a native of Mylasa, in Caria 

(Melasso). Cf.i. 171,@. Termera on the borders of Caria and 


ycia. 

Ca. XXXVIII.—4«. orparnyodc—here, not generals of the forces, 
but chief magistrates, invested with similar powers to those found 
in the democratic states of Greece under the same title, as at 
Tharii, Argos, Syracuse, Athens, ἄς. Wachsmuth, 1, 2,24. Smith's 
D. of A., Strategus. 

ὃ. ἔδεε γὰρ δὴ συμμαχίης κιτιλ. The construction is ἔδεε γὰρ δὴ 
συμμαχίης τινὸς μεγάλης (ὥςτε) ἐξευρεθῆναι οἱ. opus enim γιέ magna 

am armorum soctetate, que tlh erat exqutrenda, tnventendé ; 
chw., i he had need now of some powerful aid to be discovered for 
hem. 1 should prefer to govern oi by ἔδεε, its position between the 
two genitives τινὸς and μεγάλης indicating its close connexion with 
the whole sentence, which is complete by itself; whereas ἐξευρεθῆναι 
seems a mere appendage. 

Cu. XXXIX.—a. ’Avatavépidnp—He was the 16th in descent 
from Aristodemus, and of the house of Eurysthenes. See the Ox- 
ford Chron. Tables, p. 38, and Lists of Kings, vol. iii. of Smith’s D. 
of Gr. and R. Biogr. He came to the throne 570 B. c. accordin 
to B., and was succeeded by Cleomenes 520 Β. c., who reigned 
years. On the Spartan kings, cf. vi. 51, 6.—58, and seqq., and on 
the houses of Eurysthenes and Procles, Thirlw. i. c. 7, p. 261 and 
291, and H. P. A.§ 18. On the circumstances here related cf. 
Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 211. 

b. οἱ ἔφοροι εἶταν «.r.r. The precautions here taken by the 
Ephori and the advice they are related to have offered, are a proof 
that “the surveillance exercised by these magistrates extended 
. even to the domestic concerns of royalty, for the purpose of insur- 
ing not only the purity, but also the perpetuity of their Heraclide 
race of kings.” Thirlw. i. c. 8, p. 321, and others, consider the 
institution of the Ephoralty as of a higher antiquity than the time 
of Lyeurgus : H. appears inclined to date it at a later period. Cf. 
P. A. § 43; “The jealousy, with which the people viewed the 
power of the kings, was so far from being effectually curbed, that, 

30 years after the legislation of Lycurgus, the popular party 
wrung from Theopompus, though not it would seem without re- 
sistance, a legal organ in the Ephoralty. At any rate, that institu- 
tion, which from its very nature cannot have originated with 
Lycurgus, for its consequences shattered to its foundation the 
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structure he had raised, is ascribed by most accounts to that 
monarch.” The existence, however, of the Ephors, though with 
very limited powers, at the time of Lycurgus, ap admitted by 
H.; as he says in ὃ 23, “As to the Ephori, who in the end 80 
greatly diminished the power of the kings, they were in the time 
of Lycurgus mere police magistrates forming a court of justice, 
especially charged with the decision of ordinary civil cases, which 
was also their office in other Doric states.” Their number, as is 
well known, was five, and their election annual. On the nature 
and increase of their power cf. vi. 82, a., 85, a., and the article 
Ephori, Smith’s Ὁ. of A., also ὃ 43—45 of H. P. A., in the notes of 
which are ample references to Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 115, seqq., and 
other writers. The ch. Lycurgus in E. Hist. of Gr. p. 139—153, 
is well worth reading. 

Cu. XLII.—a. dxpopa)c—half-mad; according to Schw.; as 
what is related in 49—51 is not applicable to the idea of a ravin 
madman. Very mad, furtously mad; B., and S. and L. Ὁ. Cf. 
ésch. Pers. 140, ἀκροπενθὴς. 

ὃ. obre τῷ ἐν Δελφοῖσι χρηστηρίῳ yonodpevoc— The oracle of the 
Delphic god, proceeding from the sanctuary of their race, ever exer- 
cised a decisive influence over the internal affairs of Dorian nations. 
Hence the Πύθιοι in the royal train, θεόπροποι ἐς AtAgouc,” vi. 57, f. 
H. P. A. § 23. Cf. Mill. Dor. ii. p. 13. “Colonies were seldom 
or never founded without having obtained the advice and the 
directions of the Delphic god; Cic. de Div. i. 1. Hence it was 
always consulted in all disputes between a colony and its metro- 
polis, &c. Thucyd. i. 25—28. The Delphic oracle had at all 
times a leaning in favour of the Greeks of the Doric race, but the 
time when it began to lose its influence must be dated from the 
period when Athens and Sparta entered upon their struggle for 
the supremacy in Greece ; for at this time its partiality for Sparta 
became so manifest, that the Athenians and their party began to 
lose all reverence and esteem for it, and the oracle became a mere 
instrument in the hands of a political party.” Smith’s D. of A,, 
Oraculum. 

6. οὔτε ποιήσας οὐδὲν τῶν νομιζομένων. On these cf. H. P. A. § 
13—76. “The perpetuity of the kindred duties between the mother- 
city and the colony, was symbolically set forth by taking fire from 
the Prytaneum of the parent city, by establishing in the new 
settlement the worship of the same deities, associating with them 
the founder as a hero; also by participation in the principal festi- 
vals of the parent state, by deputations and contributions to them; 
by adopting the same emblems on the coinage and so forth, &c. 
All this however, let it be remembered, holds good only in those 
colonies which did not arise from violent schism in the t 
state, but were countenanced, prepared, and sent out by it with all 
due formalities, among which the sanction of an oracle was held 
to be indispensable.” Cf. also Smith’s D. of A., Colonies, Gk. On 
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the passage in the text, Miller, Dor. i. p. 146, observes— Of a 
nature wholly different from the colonies regularly established un- 
der the authority of the Doric state of Sparta, were the rapid and 
transitory settlements of Dorieus the s. of Anaxandrides, k. of 
Sparta, which this noble adventurer founded in Sicily and Libya; 
when scorning to submit to a worthless brother, and confiding in 
his own strength, he hoped to obtain by conquest a kingdom ina 
distant country.” 

d. Θηραῖοι. That the inhabitants of the island Thera, Santorin, 
should have acted as guides is not surprising, as they had a flour- 
ishing commerce with Africa, and particularly with Cyrene, their 
own colony. Cf. iv. 158,6. B. On the Cinyps and the Mace, 
cf. iv. 175, a. d. 

Cu. XLIII.—a. ἀνὴρ ’EX\edv0¢—Eleon is mentioned by Homer, 
Il. ii. 500, and by Strabo, ix. p. 622. It was near Tanagra in 
Beotia. W. 

ὃ. ἐκ τῶν Aatov χρησμῶν, according to the oracles about Latus, or 
perhaps Zatus’ oracles. Cf. Jelf, § 621, 3, f. ἔκ, Causal, in conse- 
quence of, according to. ΟἿ. 1. 64, and Soph. Cid. Tyr. 907. Λαΐου 
wadaa θέσφατα, the ancient oracles given to Laius. - 

δ. Ἡρακληΐην x.r.d. See Mill. Dor. 1. p. 459—“ it was natural 
that the Greeks should find some affinity of character between 
Hercules and the Pheenician god Melcart, the son of Baal and 
Astarte, ’Aorepd.—Great as the confusion soon became between 
the Doric and Pheenician traditions respecting Hercules, they may 
be easily distinguished from each other; and the first effect of their 
union may perhaps be traced in the wish of Dorieus, the son of 
Anaxandridas, to found a kingdom near Mount Eryx, because Her- 
cules had formerly conquered that country: now the worship and 
name of the Pheenician Venus, Astarte, existed on Mount Eryx, 
and probably also that of her son Melcart.” On Melcart, the 
tutelar deity of Carthage and Tyre, see H. Carthag. ch. iii. p. 139, 
seqq» and cf. ref. in ii. 44, a. 

Η. XLIV.—a. συνελεῖν τὴν Σύβαριν, helped to conquer Sybaris. 
H., P. A. § 80, in his discussion of the Dorian colonies, says, 
“ Though Crotona and its daughter-cities, Caulonia, Pandosia, and 
Terina, were considered by all antiquity to be Achzan colonies, 
yet that by this nothing more could be meant than that they were 
colonies of the original inhabitants of Laconia led out by their 
Dorian conquerors. Sybaris, however, was indisputably an Achzan 
city, founded, although particulars are not known, about the same 
time as Crotona, circ. 710 B.c. The tie of kindred, however, did 
not in the least check the annihilating fury of the Crotoniats, who 
put an end to the power and prosperity which Sybaris had then 
enjoyed for two centuries, 510 8.c. Cf. Herod. vi. 21. The fugi- 
tives from the ruined city found refuge in their colonies of Laus 
and Scidrus: their return was long prevented by the jealousy of 
Crotona, until Pericles formed a new settlement at Thurii, 444 B.c., 
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colonists from which place and Tarentum soon afterwards built 
Heraclea, on the site of the ancient Siris.”—Cf. viii. 62, b., and 
Smith’s 5 D., Sybarts. On the particulars of the war, see Diod. 
Sic. xii. 9. 

b. τῶν lapwéwy—On the Jamide, to whom the care of the ora- 
cles at the altar of the Olympian Jove was intrusted, and who 
were said to be descendants of Apollo, cf. Pind. Ol. vi. B., and, 
Dissen’s Introd. vol. ii. p. 58, and ix. 33, a. . 

' Co. XLV.—a. τὸν ξηρὸν Κρᾶθιν, the dry Crathis, as being a tor- 
rent stream which flowed only in winter; cf. Virg. Georg. iii. 15], 
“et sicct ripa Tanagri.” W. The surname of Crastia, there can 
be no doubt, is a local epithet, derived from the neighbouring 
stream of the Crathis, or Crastis. “The worship of Minerva ex- 
isted at Sparta, as well that of Minerva Chalcicecus as of Minerva 
Alca, and in other states of the Peloponnesus, particularly in Ar- 
golis ; although her worship, as well as that of Juno, had probabl 

een more prevalent before than after the Doric invasion. Mall 
Dor. i, p. 413. What is narrated in this and the preceding ch. 
“relative to the disputed circumstance in the destruction of Sy- 
baris by the Crotonians, where one can by no means pass unob- 
served the obscurity which pervades the account of so recent a 
transaction,” is considered by D., p. 36, as one of the proofs that 
Hdtus wrote in Italy and at an advanced age. See his remarks 
throughout; of which I borrow the following—* He (Hdtus) adds 
at the conclusion of the narrative, though here it does not help us 
to the main question, ‘ still in: my time the family of Callias 
sessed certain select portions of the lands of Crotona, which 
been given to them.’ ᾿Απόγονοι and ἔκγονοι, descendants, generally 
mean, not the second generation, but the third, the grandchsldren. 
It is therefore probable that Hdtus is here speaking as a Thurian, 
and at a later date.” (of land) 

. ἐξαίρετα... πολλὰ δοθέντα, many portions (0 set a 

and given to Callias and his descendants. Cf. iv. 161, ὁ. part Jor 

Cu. XLVI.—a. ἀπέθανον μάχῃ κιτ.λ. The death of Dorieus is 
also mentioned in vii. 158, 205. Cf. Diod. iv..23, and Pausanias 
iii. 16,§ 4. B. 

Cu. XLVITI.—a. Popys. Cf. v.51. She married her uncle, the 
famous Leonidas, who fell at Thermopyle. B. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. χάλκεον πίνακα, e visit of Aristagoras to 
Sparta, 500 s.c. Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. p. 22. ‘ Geographical 
charts,” observes L., quoted in the Oxfd. Tr., “ must have been 
rather common at that time, since Anaximander made one 71 years 
before. They were much more ancient in Egypt, and we may pre- 
sume that this is one of the things that the Gks derived from that 
country.” Cf. also Josh. xviii. 4, and D., p. 85, who considers it 
very probable that this brazen tablet, which contained the en- 
graved outline of the earth, &c., was constructed upon the system 
and delineations of Hecatesus. τὰ κατήκοντα, the present state of 
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affairs. Cf. 1. 79, a. Read for the history the ch. Zhe Ionic Re- 
volt, in KE. Hist. of Gr. p. 207—213. 

ὃ. οἱ πεντακόσια τάλαντα... ἐπιτελεῦσι. Cf. iii. 90. On the Cho- 
aspes, cf. i. 188, 6., and on Susa, iii. 68, 6. 

c. χρυσοῦ ἐχόμενον . . . οὐδέν, nothing of the nature of, that has to 
do with, gold. Cf. i. 120,a. ἀναβάλλεσθαι μάχας, just above, to un- 
dertake, take upon oneself, wars. In iii. 69, and Thucyd. v. 46, to 
put off, or, defer; B., as also in the end of this chapt. παρέχον, 
gum liceat. Accus. absolute. Cf. Jelf, § 700, 2, a., quoted in 
iii. 91, a. 

Cua. L.—a. Τότε μὲν ἐς τοσοῦτον ἤλασαν. Then (on that day) they 
got thus fr tn the matter; Schw. Lex., or supply πρᾶγμα, they 

ushed matter thus far. S. and L. Dict. Cf. ti. 124, ἐς rao. 
can. ἐλάσαι, he went on into all manner of wickedness. 

ὃ. διαβάλλων ἐκεῖνον εὖ, deceiving him with great skill, cleverly im- 
posing upon him. Cf. iii. 1, v. 97, 107, and viii. 110, a. 

c. λέγει... φὰς---ΟΥ, v. 36, ὃ. 

Cu LL a. λαβὼν ixernpiny, 80. ἐλαίαν, ῥάβδον. having taken an 
olive branch as a symbol of his being a suppliant. S.and L. Ὁ. So 
B., sumto olee ramo. CF, vii. 141. 

ὃ. Topyw. Cf. v. 48, a. 

Cu ‘Lit—a. σταθμοὶ... . karadtoec—stations—and resting-places 
or inns. “These inns we must consider as being much the same 
kind of establishment as the caravanseries of modern Persia; 
many of which, on the public roads, are grand, commodious, and 
extensive. But with respect to the accommodation of armies, they 
must have been out of the question; although they might have 
accommodated detachments or officers. Very possibly they might 
have been calculated to receive the monarch and his retinue, when 
the army was put in motion; and that they had their reference to 
war, as well as to civil purposes, may be collected from the space 
between them, which is calculated for the day’s march of an army, 
ef. note f. infra, but is too short for the journeys of travellers of 
any description ; the slowest of whom, those who travel in cara- 
vans, far outstrip an army.” On this royal road between Ionia 
and Susa, cf. R. § xiii. p. 333, from which the preceding and many 
of the subsequent remarks are borrowed, and particularly H. Bab. 
ch. ii. p. 426, 427, who observes that this principal road of Asia, 
constructed, no doubt, chiefly for political reasons, and to maintain 
an uninterrupted communication with Asia Minor, but also used 
for commercial purposes, has undergone no other alteration than 
that occasioned AY its different limits, being now commonly used 
from. Ispahan to Smyrna. See also the remarks of D., p. 56, 
“ Hdtus must on the whole certainly have followed this road, which 
was usually passed over in three months and three days, and it 
was probably necessary for him to keep to the high road,” &c. 

ὃ. ἐπ’ ᾧ πύλαι τε ἔπεισι, not such gates as in iii. 117, ( flood-gates 
to shut off or let on the water,) but gates placed for the protection of 
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both entrances of the bridge itself, and guarded with works; tétes du 
pont. That fortifications should be raised in this place was but 
natural, since the Halys formed the ancient boundary of the Lydian 
and Median kingdoms. B. Similar gates formerly existed for 
the defence of Thermopyle, whence its name. Cf. vii. 176, and 
H. Bab. ἃ J. p. 426. On the Halys, ef. 1. 6, a. 

c. διξάς re πύλας, two passes (entrances into the country through 
the mts). S.and L. D. οὐρὸος δὲ Κιλικίης καὶ τῆς ᾿Αρμενίης x. τ. Xr. 
“ Cilicia, by being extended to the Euphrates, is made to include 
the N. part of Syria; that is, the province of Cyrhestica. The 
Chellians mentioned in Judith ii. 21, appear to be the people of 
the district which includes the town of itis, not far from Aleppo; 
whence it may be suspected that the Cilicia of Hdtus includ this 
province.” R. ὃ xiii. p. 327. To the same effect H. ἃ 1., “ Cilicia, 
according to Hdtus, extended as far as Cappadocia, along the upper 
Euphrates, and comprehended the region afterwards named Little 
Armenia. Cf. v. 49, and therefore by the term Cilician Mts, we 
are to understand all that chain which reaches to Mt Caucasus.” 
H. appears, from some inadvertence, to have understood οὔρων τῶν 
K. of the més, instead of the boundaries, of Ctlicta. A description 
of the Satrapy of Armenia is given in H. Pers. ch. i. p. 87. 

ὦ. μετὰ δὲ, δεύτερός τε xairpiroge.r-r. ‘The second is the Greater 
Zab; the Zabatus of Xenophon; and the third is the Lesser Zab; 
which joins the Tigris near the city of Senai; the Cenz of Xeno- 

hon. The fourth is said to be the Gyndes, which was formerly 

ivided by Cyrus; and which, our author says, also rises in the 
mts of Matiene; and runs through the country of the Darneans, 
hod. Derna, in its way to join the Tigris: i. 189, a. This river is 
unquestionably intended for the Diala, of modern geography, which 
has its source in the same country with the Lesser Zab (that is, 
Matiene); but it neither flows through Derna, nor does it intersect 
the road leading from Susa to Babylon.—Our author’s extension 
of Armenia to the Diala river, is quite incorrect.” R.2.2 Hil 

8. τὴν Ματιηνὴν yjv—Matiene is reckoned to commence at the 
fourth river, called the Gyndes, but meant for the Diyala, and to 
extend to Cissia, or Susiana. Therefore, by Matiene, is here in- 
tended the country between Assyria or Susiana; and as that was 
known in the times of Xenophon and Alexander by the name of 
Sittacene, a province of Babylonia, this should be the true reading 
and not Matiene. Cf. on Matiene iii. 94, 6., and on Susiana or 
Cissia, ii. 91, g., and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 155, seqq. 

. οὗτοι οἱ πάντες .... καὶ ἑκατόν. Ronnel observes, “in the detail 
of these distances, the omissions amount to about one-third of the 
whole: they are chiefly between Cilicia and Susa; and more par- 
ticularly between the Euphrates and Tigris, in the line between 
Zeugmaand Nineveh.”—The whole distance from Sardis to Susa be- 
ing 111 stathmi, or stations; while the detail contains no more than 
81. See his calculations given at length. It is worth while to add, 
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that from computations based on this passage, R. arrives at the 
conclusion that the stathmus was the ordinary march of an army, 
about 14 English miles. H. remarks; “ according to Hdtus, the 
distance between each station was 5 parasangs, a journey of seven 
or eight hours; and this, we learn from Tavernier, is exactly the 
which caravans consisting of loaded camels are accustomed 
to traverse in the course of a day; but those of horses travel much 
faster.” See his interesting discussion on this great road, in Bab. 
ch. ii. pp. 426—428. 
Cx. Lilla. τὰ Μεμνόνια καλεύόμενα---ΟἿ, iii. 68, 6. Memnonian 
was a name applied by the Greeks to certain very ancient buildings 
and monuments in Egypt and Asia, the erection of which was 
ascribed to the Memnon who appears in the legends of the Trojan 
War. The most celebrated of these were, 1. a great temple at 
Thebes, 2. another at Abydos in Egypt, and, 3. the citadel of 
Susa; but there is no reason to suppose that this connexion of 
Memnon with the Persian capital existed before the Persian con- 
quest of Egypt. Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

6. πεντήκοντα δὲ καὶ ἑκατὸν cradia—Cf. iv. 101, ὁ. The variation 
observable here of 150 instead of 200 stades as the day’s journey, 
is accounted for by the great length of the journey here discussed, 
and the ter heat of the sun in Asia. B. From the conclusion 
of the following ch. it appears probable that Hdtus himself travel- 
led the road to Susa. @f. v. 52, a., and Ὁ. 69—73, on the measure- 
ments of length used in Hdtus. 

Cu. LV.—a. ’Amed. δὲ 6’Apioray.—Cf. v. 35, c., and D. as there 
quoted. “The times had changed: Sparta on this occasion refused 
to mix herself up with the affairs of Asia: Athens promised the 
wished-for aid. This leads to a copiously detailed statement of the 
then internal condition of the two principal states af Greece: the 
survey of which is rendered somewhat difficult by the insertion, 
occasioned certainly by their actual connexion, of the histories of 
AEgina and Corinth.” 

. γενομένας . . «. τυράννων ἰλευθέρας. On Pisistratus and the 
nature of his sway, cf i 59, 6. and /., and read the ch. The Pists- 
tratida, in E. Hist. of Gr. ch. viii. p. 193—207. H.P. A. § 110, 
remarks very justly that. ‘‘ the enactments of Solon, in consequence 
perhaps of the very spirit of moderation that pervaded them, did 
not, at first, serve even to maintain peace and union during his 
absence, and that the usurpation of absolute power by Pisistratus, 
560 B. c., supported by the Demos, proved fortunate at that junc- 
ture of affairs, inasmuch as it prevented a renewal of the contests 
with the oligarchical party. It is true that the term tyrant, in the 
full sense which it bore among the Greeks, may be well applied to 
Pisistratus after he had regained, by force of arms, his twice shat- 
tered throne, and secured it to his sons after him; but the laws and 
constitution were never better maintained than under their sway, 
and history abounds with proofs of their mildness and concern for 
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the common weal. It was not till the incontinence of Hipparchus 
had occasioned the deed of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 514 B. c., 
that Hippias excited, by severity, the hatred that brought on his 
ruin ; although, strictly speaking, it was the Alemzonide who ex- 
pelled him by means of Delphian gold and Spartan arms, 510 B. c.” 
cf. v. 42,6. On the Pisistratide, cf. Thucyd. vi. 55—60, Thirlw. 
ii. ch. xi. pp. 65—72, D.’s remarks, p. 42, and particularly p. 165, 
166. τὰ dvex. Teg. from the first, i. e. by origin, Gephyreans. S.and . 
L. D. on the neut. acc. in an adverbial sense, cf. Jelf, § 579, 6. 

Cu. LVI.—a. τῶν Παναθηναίων--- Πα Greater Panathenea are 
here meant ; of which this passage and Thucyd. vi. 56, i. 20, ap 
pear to be the first mention. ‘It was the most celebrated of 
the Attic festivals in honour of Athena, in the character of Athena 
Polias—said to have been instituted by Erithonius or Erectheus, 
and originally called Athensa, and remodelled by Theseus, on his 
union of the scattered commonalty of Attica. In the chief so- 
lemnity of the Greater Panathenea, the magnificent procession to 
the temple of Athena Polias, nearly the whole of the population of 
Attica appears to have taken part—the sacrifices were very mag- 
nificent, each town of Attica as well as every colony, and during 
the period of her greatness every subject town, contributing one bul 
each to them—races and gymnastic games were celebrated with 
great splendour, and, before the feasting commenced, the public 

erald prayed for the welfare and  prospertty of the republic, in 
which prayer, after the battle of Marathon, the Plateeans, cf. vi. 
111, were included. The Greater Panathenea, which only differed 
from the Less in being more solemn, and that then only the peplus 
was carried in the great procession to the temple of Athena, were 
celebrated every 4th year, while the Lesser were held every year, 
and probably owed their origin to Pisistratus.” Panathenea in 
Smith’s Ὁ. of A. Cf. also Panathenea, Class. Dict., and Leake’s 
Athens, § viii. p. 286, seqq. . 

ὃ. Τλῆθι κιτιλ. The Paronomasia in τλῆθι---ἄτλητα---τετληότι, i8 
preserved in Grotius’ translation of these lines— . . 

“ Fortiter Πῶς leo fer, quamvis fera, quando ferendum est: 
Injustos homines sero cito poena sequetur.” B. . 

δ. ἀπειπάμενος τὴν ὄψιν---λαυΐηρ performed expratory sacrifice to 

avert what the vision threatened—having averted the vision by sacri- 


68. 

Cu. LV1I.—a. οἱ δὲ Τεφυραῖοι, The emigration of this tribe from 
Boeotia was consequent on its conquest by the Moles, who had 
been dispossessed of Thessaly, circ. 11248.c. A leading clan of 
the oles, the Boeotians of Arne, bent their course southward to 
the territory known in history as theirs; its former inhabitants, 
the Minye of Orchomenos, the Cadmeones of Thebes, (see Diod. 
iv. 66, and Herod, v. 57,) the Thracians and others, dispersing 
among their neighbours and into various colonies, disappear hence- 
forth from the page of history.” H. P. A. § 15. Besides the 
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Gephyrei in Athens, H., note 20, enumerates other families that at 
the same time and for the same cause migrated from Beotia and 
sought refuge elsewhere: such were the Atgidee in Sparta, cf. iv. 
149; also the Cadmeans, Minye, and Abantes in the Dorian and 
Ionian settlements in Asia Minor, in Thera, &c., cf. i. 146. To 
these, Thirlw. i. c. vii. p. 254, adds, that “the Pelasgians who 
fortified part of the citadel of Athens, and afterwards took posses- 
sion of Lemnos, are said to have emigrated, at this period, from 
Beeotia.” Cf. also Gephyrai, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

ὃ. ἐδέξαντο... . πολιήτας, “The admission, in Attica, of fugitive 
noble families to the rights of citizens is fully authenticated by 
other instances, besides that of Melanthus.” H. P. A. § 102, re- 
ferring to the passage in the text. Cf. v. 65, c., and Thucyd. i. 2. 
ἐπὶ ῥητοῖσι, on certain fized conditions. Cf. i. 59, 1. 

H. LVITI.—a. Φοίνικες οἱ σὺν. Kddup.... tonyayor.... γράμ- 
para c.r.d. On the very obscure subjects of the colonization of 
Greece from Pheenicia, the period at which letters became known 
to the Greeks, and whence they were introduced, read on the first 
of these points, Thirlw. i. 6. iii. p. 69, seqq.; and on the latter, viz. - 
the introduction of letters and the knowledge of the art of writing, 
i. c. vii. p. 238, seqq. of the same work, where he will find this 

sage of our author, and the three inscriptions adduced by him 
in the following chs., discussed and their evidence considered. 
“ The traditionary history of the Greek alphabet is well known. 
It is said to have originally consisted of only 16 letters, which were 
brought from Tyre by Cadmus, and to which 4 were added by 
Palamedes at the time of the Trojan war, and subsequently 4 others 
by Simonides of:Ceos.—All that we are to understand by these 
traditions is, that the alphabet was of Semitic origin, and this we 
can discover for ourselves from an examination of the characters 
and their arrangement.” Donaldson, New Cratylus, bk. i. ch. 5, 
where the subject is discussed at great length. See particularly 
pp: 98 and 104 (of Ist edition). See also a very interesting notice 
on the subject in Pelasg:, Class. Dict., and the commencement of 
Thiersch’s Gr. Grammar. 

ὃ. μετέβαλον καὶ τὸν ῥυθμὸν ypapparwy—This is rendered by W., 
they changed also the method of writing the letters ; litterarum modum, 
Jguram et scriptionts seriem novarunt. So also L. takes it: “ At 
first the Greeks followed the Eastern practice of writing from right 
to left; afterwards, they wrote alternately from left to right and 
then from right to left, (a method called βουστροφηδὸν,) finally they 
wrote only from left to right.” Thus too Coleridge in his Introd. 
to the Study of the Gk Classics. B. appears inclined to follow 
Schw. in rendering ῥυθμὸν figure, shape of the letters ; and so S. and 
L. Ὁ. and Donaldson, New Cratyl., bk. i. ch. 5, p. 104. “It is 
obvious that these authors (Hdtus and Diodorus) allude neither 
to any change in the order of the letters, nor to any difference in 
the way of writing them, as from left to right, instead of from right 
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to left, but to a shight alteration in the form (ῥυθμός) and pronuncia- 
tion (φωνὴ) of some few of them (σφέων ddtya).” 

δ. καὶ τὰς βύβλους διφθέρας καλέουσι «.r.r. This R., p. 247, 
renders, By a very ancient custom, or rather, from a very ancient 

lod, the Jonians call thetr books, DIPHTHER A, or, skins; 

use at a time when the plant of the byblos was scarce, they used 
instead of tt, the skins of goats and sheep. He adds that, “ The 
Persians name a writing, or record, Dufter. Is it not probable that 
the lonians borrowed the term from the Persians together with the 
use of the skin itself, the name of which may perhaps be rendered 
Parchment.” 3. W. refers to Diodor. ii. 32, where mention is made 
of the διφθέραι βασιλικαὶ, the royal parchments of the Persians, on 
which were written the annals of their sovereigns’ reigns, cf. iii. 
140, a., vii. 61, a., to which Ctesias is said to have had access; 
and on which B. refers to Esdr. vi. 2, Esther ii. 22, vi. 1, x. 2; 
reminding the reader that, though the use of the byblus or papyrus, 
cf. ii. 92, e., was very ancient in Egypt, yet before the reign of 
Psammitichus, 670 B. c., cf. ii. 152, c., Egypt was so closed to- 
wards foreign traders, that but little of this plant could find its 
way out of Egypt into the hands of any nation, except perhaps 
the Phenician. Afterwards, particularly under Amasis, B. Cu 
cf. ii. 177, a., intercourse between Egypt and Greece greatly in- 
creased, and the byblus became more generally known and used. 

Cn. LIX.—a. ἱρῷ τοῦ ᾿Απολλωνος τοῦ ᾿Ισμηνίου «.r.r. ** This 
temple stood without the gates, and, according to Pausanias, must 
have been situated opposite to the temple of Hercules and the 
house of Amphitryon. Here, as also at Delphi, the statue of 
Minerva was placed in front of the temple [πρόναος]. i 
were the sacred vessels in both temples, though never employed 
in the latter for the purpose of prophee ” Mall. Dor. ii. p. 263. 
Hence this temple is called in Pindar Pyth. xi. 5, χρυσέων ἄδυτον 
τριπόδων Θησαυρόν. Cf. Dissen’s Pindar, vol. ii. p. 339. Ο viii. 
134, a., and Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum. 4. 

ὃ. νέων ἀπὸ Τηλεβοάων. So Schw., G., and B. read. On hss re- 
turn from the Telebow ; probably signifying that he dedicated this 
tripod in acknowledgment of a victory gained over that nation, 
who lived in the W. of Acarnania, and were notorious for their 

iratical habits. Cf. Virg. Ain. vii. 735. Tacit. Ann. iv. 67. Hom. 
dyss. xv. 426. B. According to S. and L. D. ἰὼν would appear 
to be the correct reading. See Νέομαι. 

Cu. LX.—a. ἀνέθηκε rety—rety, Dor. and Ep. for σοί. Jelf, § 
145. On the epithet ἐκηβόλῳ applied to Apollo, “the far-darting 

d, whose divine vengeance is unforeseen, unexpected, and sent 
From his invisible seat in the heavens,” in the character of a 

unishing and avenging deity, and not from a connexion, only 
ideal, with the sun, see Miill. Dor. i. p. 308, 314, seqq. Cf also 
iv. 33, a., 36, a. 


Cu. LXI.—a. Λαοδάμας «.r.. Laodamas the s. of Eteocles 
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succeeded his father, and was at first under the guardianship of 
Creon. In his reign the Argives attacked and conquered Thebes, 

ing Laodamas and the Cadmeans and restoring the kingdom 
to Thersander the 8. of Polynices. B. First Theban war, (of the 
vii.,) 1207 8. c. (ὃ 1225). Second Theban war, (of the Epigoni,) 
1198, B. c. (ὃ 1216). Grk Chronology. EE. Hist. of Gr. 

5. τοὺς Ἐγχέλεας. This tribe is mentioned, ix. 43, a., with the 
Illyrians, to which nation they probably belonged; cf. Pausanias 
ix.5. B. ὑπολειφθέντες, those who were left behind, who remained 
ὧι thetr settlements and were not expelled by the Argives. Schw. On 
the Gephyreans, cf. v. 57, a. 

δ. ᾿Αχαίΐης Δήμητρος---ΟἹ her worship, (her title, dyadne, cf. S. 
and L. Dict., derived by some from ἄχος, the grief she felt at the 
loss of her daughter,) cf. Miiller’s Dor. ii. p. 413—417. Cf. also 
ii, 59, d., 171, ὃ., 67, g. 

Cu. LXII.—a. Ἱππίεω κατ. λ. Cf. v. 55, ὃ. 

b. ᾿Αλκμαιωνίδαε. . . φεύγοντες Πεισιστρατίδας x.r.r. Cf. i. 64. 
On Megacles f. of Alcmzon, vi. 125, seqq., and vi. 131, 6., for the 

ealogy of the family. “ Hippias was threatened not only by 

e discontent of the people at home, but from without by the 
machinations of powerful enemies. The banished Alcmzonids 
were not the less formidable, because after the last breach between 
the houses, (537 B. c., Oxfd. Tab.,) Pisistratus or his successors had 
confiscated their estates in Attica, and had caused their mansions 
to be razed to the ground and their sepulchres to be demolished. 
They had secured so many resources abroad, that they were able 
to command every kind of assistance money could purchase. After 
the death of Hipparchus the growing unpopularity of Hippias had 
encouraged them to renew their attempts at a revolution; but they 
were repulsed by his energy and vigilance with considerable loss, 
though they had taken possession of a stronghold on the frontier 
of Attica, viz. Lipsydrium; which is described by Aristotle as on 
the heights of Parnes, ὑπεράνω Πάρνηθος, Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
665, and by Hdtus as ὑπὲρ Παιονίης, which—whether this or Παι- 
ονιδῶν be the true reading—seems to relate to a place which was 
the family seat of the Peonids who were kinsmen of the Aleme- 
onids. Paus. 11. 18,9.” Thirlw. ii. c. xi. p. 70, and note. Cf. his 
subsequent remarks on the invasions of Anchimolius and Cleo- 
menes. Schw., L., and B., consider also Peonia to have been a 
village of Attica at the foot of Mt Parnes. 

c. ᾿Αμφικτυόνων---Τ Ὡς assembly here spoken of was by far the 
most celebrated among the many coalitions throughout Greece, for 
the of promoting harmony and celebrating common fes- 
tivals, which bore the title of Amphictyonic. H. (P. A. § 1I—15, 
which consult throughout on this council) observes, after speaking 
of others that bore the same name, “ But the most celebrated Am- 
phictyonic assembly, and that of which we can speak most posi- 
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tively, was held at Thermopyle in the temple of the Pythian Apollo: 
that its commencement was anterior to histo rical times is evident, 
from the circumstance that the nations, between whom there after- 
wards existed the greatest disparity in point of power and inde- 
pendence, equally participated in it. ey were 12 in number, 
namely, the Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, [onians, Perrhebi, 
Magnetes, Locrians, Aiteans or Anians, the Acheans of Phiotis, 
the Malians or Melians, the Phocians, and the Dolopes. These 
states continued even in the time of Philip of Macedon the same 
in number and equally entitled to take part in the assembly, al- 
though the Thessalians had at that period completely subdued their 
weaker neighbours, and the Ionians and Dorians had attained an 
incalculable preponderance of power by their colonies and con- 
uests. The colonies of all the states participated in the assembly. 
We may gather that the real object of the league was to diminish 
the rancour and evil consequences of disputes which could not but 
occasionally arise between neighbouring tribes, and it does not 
seem ever to have acted as a defensive alliance against foreign 
powers; its end appearing generally to have been nothing more 
than the protection of the sanctuaries of the confederate states and 
the maintenance of the rites and festivals connected with them. 
Of these the oracle at Delphi and the Pythian games were the 
chief. Two assemblies were held yearly, in spring and autumn, 
sometimes at Delphi, sometimes at Thermopy e. The body of the 
citizens who happened to be present from the various states, com- 
ed the grand Ecclesia; the council consisted of deputies of two 
escriptions, Pylagoree and Hieromnemones, but only the former 
seem to have had a decisive voice as representing the authority of 
the League; whilst the latter were rather regular officers charged 
with the execution of the decrees of the council, and the preparing 
subjects for its consideration.” The nature and history of this 
Institution is also discussed in Thirlw. i. c. x. p. 373, seqq. Cf. 
also Amphictyons, in Smith’s Ὁ. of A. 

d. τὸν νηὸν μισθοῦνται κιτι λ. ‘ The temple of Delphi had been 
destroyed some years before, 548 8Β. c., cf. 1. 50, f., and ii. 180, by 
a fire, probably accidental, but which was imputed to the Pisis- 
tratids by their enemies, and the Alemeonids had contracted with 
the Amphictyons to rebuild it on certain terms. With politic liber- 
ality they executed their undertaking in a style more magnificent 
than the letter of the agreement prescribed, and in the front of the 
temple substituted Parian marble for the less costly stone [probably 
‘“ sand-stone ”] of which the whole was to have been built. This 
munificence, while it raised their reputation throughout Greece, 
secured the useful gratitude of the Delphians, who were the chief 
gainers by it, and Eieisthenes, now the head of the house, found 
means of making the Pythian priestess the instrument of his de- 
signs,” &c. Thirlw. ii. c. xi. p. 70. Cf. v. 42, ὃ., 55, ὁ. Accord- 
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ing to Pausanias, the temple that the Alcemzonids contracted to 
build, was the 5th that had been erected at Delphi. Cf. Smith’s 
D. of A., Oraculum, and Delphi, Class. Dict. 

Cua. LXITI.—a. ἀνέπειθον τὴν Πυθίην κιτ.λ. On this cf. v. 90, 
infra. Another instance of the oracle being bribed, by Cleomenes, 
to procure a declaration of illegitimacy against Demaratus, vi. 66. 
Add the same charge brought against Pleistoanax during the Pe- 
lop. War, Thucyd. v. 16; the response procured by Themistocles 
before the battle of Salamis concerning “the wooden walls,” as 
wet as the continual injunction to the Spartans to follow the laws 
of Lycurgus, [ἡ προφῆτις χρήμασιν πεπεισμένη det συμφέρειν (τὸν νόμον 
ἔχρα. Polyen. i. 16, 1, quoted by V.,] ma proba y εἶ referred 
to the same cause. Cf. v. 42, ὃ., and Smith’s D., as quoted in the 
preceding note. 

ὃ. χιλίην τε ἵππον καὶ τὸν Bacdfja—The cavalry of Thessaly was 
the most famous in Greece ; cf. vii. 196. B. On the title βασιλῆα, 
Thirlw., ii. c. xi. p. 71, says: “ The Thessalians sent a thousand 
horse under Cineas, whom Hdtus entitles king, and who was pro- 
bably either tagus, or one of their most powerful nobles.” cf vi. 
127, c. The Ταγός, or generalissimo of the forces of Thessaly, ap- 

rs to have been appointed from time to time as head or leader 
in war of the four tetrarchies, into which Thessaly was anciently 
divided, on the occasion of common expeditions ; he was possessed 
of no political power, since, in other than military respects, the 
single republics and trit es governed themselves independently, and 
his dignity was not allowed to be hereditary. From Miiller’s Dor. 
ii. Appendix vii. p. 469, and H. P. A.§ 178. “11 seems, too, not 
improbable, that the election of a tagus, like that of a dictator at 
Rome, was sometimes used as an expedient for keeping the com- 
monalty under.” Thirlw. i. p. 438. In after times the office of 
Tagus assumed a very different and far more despotic character, 
when held by the famous Jason of Phere, who died the year after 
the battle of Leuctra, 370 B.c. Smith’s D. of A., Ταγός. 

c. Komatoy. “ΑΒ there is no town of Conion or Conia known 
in Thessaly, and as the expression in the text would seem to imply 
that Cineas was born out of Thessaly, there is therefore no reason 
why we should not suppose, with L., that he was born in Conium 
of Phrygia, especially as it is not incredible that some connexion 
existed between the Thessalians and the Phrygians. Schw. 

d, iy Kuvoodpyci. ‘This was an open space and gymnasium in 
the suburbs of Athens, (E. of the city, and before the gate Dio- 
mea,) where the school of the Cynic philosophers was afterwards 
held. It is said to have derived its name from the κύων ἀργὸς, the 
white dog, which, when Diomus was sacrificing to Hercules, carried 
off part of the victim.” Potter's Gk Antiquit. bk. i. c. 8, p. 48, 
and Smith’s (, Ὁ. 

Cn, LXIV.—a. ἀπαλλάσσοντο κι τ. λ. “This time the Thessalian 
cavalry was defeated, and though their loss was small, they im- 
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mediately abandoned their allies, and returned home.” Thirlw. 
1.1., who adds in a note that this seems to be the battle to which 
Andocides alludes, De Myst. 106, as fought ἐπὶ Παλληνίῳ, in which 
the patriots (? rebels) were headed by his grandfather Leogoras 
and his f.-in-law Charias. It is also referred to by Aristoph. 
Lysistr. v. 1154, quoted by W. 

ὃ. ἐν τῷ Πελασγικῷ τείχεϊ. in the Pelasgian citadel. “The Acropolis 
was originally surrounded by an ancient Cyclopian wall, said to 
have been built by the Pelasgians: at the time of the Peloponne- 
sian War, only the N. part of this wall remained, and this portion 
was still called the Pelasgtc wall; while the S. part, which had 
been rebuilt by Cimon, was called the Cimonian wall.” Smith's 
C. D., Athene. Cf. also vi. 137; Thucyd. ii. 17, Potter’s Gk Ant. 
i. 8, p. 35, and Leake’s Athens, sect. viii. p. 284, seqq. On the 
Pelasgi in Attica cf. Hdtus i. 56, a., 57, α., 94, 4., and on the 
monuments they left in Attica and Greece, Thirlw. i. c. 2, pp. 38 
and 60. 

Cu. LXV.—a. ὑπεκτιθέμενοι γὰρ «.r.r\.—for the children of the 
Pisistratida, while being conveyed out of the country (for safety), 
were captured. ἐπὶ μισθῷ τοῖσι τέκνοισι, on condition of (receiving 
back) the children. Cf. Jelf, § 611, 0bs.2. The dat. in apposition 
is used instead of the genitive. 

ὃ, ἐξεχώρησαν ἐς Σίγειον---510 B.c. Sigeeum was the hereditary 
principelity of Hippias; but had been taken from the Mitylenae- 
ans by Pisistratus, after a war in prosecution of an ancient claim 
grounded on the supposed share of the Athenians in the Trojan 
war. Pisistratus committed it to the keeping of his bastard son 
Hegesistratus, who successfully defended it against the long-con- 
tinued attacks of the Mityleneans. Thirlw. ti. p. 62. Cf. v. 91, 
94, Thucyd. vi. 59, and Aristot. Polit. v.12. ἐκ τῶν αὐτῶν»---καὶ οἱ 
ἀμφὶ, for τοῖσι ἀμφὶ. Cf. Jelf, § 594, obs. 4. 

6. ἀνέκαθεν Πύλιοι καὶ Νηλεῖδαι, This refers to the remote period 
when the dynasty of the Theseide at Athens was changed for that 
of the Neleide, from which last family Pisistratus was descended. 
Cf. Ὁ. p. 42. Thymetas, the fourth from Theseus, was the last 
of his family on the Athenian throne. “ About that time,” says H., 
P. A. § 102, i. 6. 1104 8. c., “ occurred the great migrations by 
which the population of Bceotia, as well as that of the Pelopon- 
nesus, was changed, and it so happened that Melanthus, a descend- 
ant of Nestor, in his flight from Pylos reached Attica at the very 
moment when the inhabitants were engaged in defending their 
frontiers against the intruders from Beeotia. It is said that ha i 
slain the Beotian king Xanthus, whom Thymetas had declin 
to meet in single combat, the crown was transferred to him, antl 
descended to his son Codrus; an account we have the less reason 
to doubt, from the circumstance that the admission of fugitive 
noble families to the right of citizens is fully authenticated by 
other instances.” Cf. ὙΦ, ad. ἐπὶ τοὐύτου---ἐπὶ τοῦ Ν. Cf Jelf, 
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§ 633, 3, 5., καλεῖσθαι ἐπί τινος, to be named after some one or some 
thing, whereon, as it were, the name rests. Cf. iv. 45, vii. 40, 74. 

Ca. LXVI.—a. Δὰ Kapiy—Cf. i. 171, d., where the Carians are 
mentioned as having a temple to this deity at Mylasa, where also 
stood another temple to Ζεὺς Στράτιος, whom B., following Strabo, 
xiv. p. 973, C., considers as distinct from the deity here spoken of. 
From the bad character the Carians bore in Greece, as having been 
the first to serve as troops for hire, an example which was followed 
principally by the Cretans and Arcadians, V. and L. consider that 
our author, by mentioning that the family of Tsagoras was of 
Carian origin, of which the sacrificing to Carian Zeus was an 
acknowledgment, meant to convey the notion that he was of mean 
and servile descent. 

b. τετραφύλους ἐόντας ᾿Αθηναίους κατ. λ. “The expulsion of the 
Pisistratids left the democratical party which had at first raised 
them to power without a leader. The Alemeonids had been always 
considered as its adversaries, though they were no less opposed to 
the faction of the nobles, which seems at this time to have been 
headed by Isagoras. It was still powerful, not only in its wide 
domains, but in the influence derived from birth which was 
strengthened by the various ties, civil and religious, that united 
the old subdivisions of the tribes. Cleisthenes found himself, as 
his party had always been, unable to cope with it; he resolved 
therefore to shift his ground, and to attach himself to that popular 
cause, which Pisistratus had used as the stepping-stone of his 
ambition. His aims, however, were not confined to a temporary 
advantage over his rivals; he planned an important change in the 
constitution, which should for ever break the power of his whole 
order, by dissolving some of the main links by which their sway 
was secured,” ἄς. Thirlw. ii. c. xi. p. 73. See the discussion on 
the changes introduced by Cleisthenes, 507 3B. c., which follows 
immediately on the above. Cf. also H. P. A. § 111, or Schoemann, 
Comitia Athen. lib. iii. p. 363. On the names of the four Ionic 
phyle, B. has an Excursus. See rather § 94 of H. P. A., or Thirlw. 
vol. ii. p. 5, who demonstrates that in the TeNéovrec, Αἰγικορεῖς, 
᾿Αργαδεῖς, and “OxAnrec, we have respectively Husbandmen, (some 
8a priests,) Herdsmen, Labourers in general, (according to Plutarch, 
Mee ics) and Warriors. The hypothesis which considers these 
tribes as hereditary castes, descriptive of the occupations of the 
inhabitants, is rejected by Grote, ἢ. of Gr. vol. iii. p. 73. Cf. on 
Cleisthenes and his policy, an article on Grote’s Gr. in the Edinb. 
Review, Jan. 1850; and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Cletsthenes. 

6. dre dorvyeirova—This refers to Ajax 8. of Telamon havin 
been lord of Salamis, (cf. Soph. Aj. passim, and Pind. Nem. 111. 
and iv.,) from whom the tribe aeantio took its name. 

Ca. LX VII.—a. Κλεισθένεα τὸν Σικυῶνος τύραννον. “ This prince 
was the last of the dynasty of the Orthagoride, who bore sway in 
Sicyon from 673—574 Β. c., which family, with the exception of 
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that of the Cypselide of Corinth, was the only one in which the 
tyranny descended in hereditary succession. beyond the second 

neration.” H. P. A. § 65. ‘The family of Cleisthenes,” sa 

iiller, Dor. i. p. 184, “was of low origin, and belonged to 
subject tribe, which was not of Doric origin: while he endeavoured 
to raise the latter, at the same time he sought to depress and even 
to dishonour the Doric tribes, so that he entirely destroyed and 
reversed the whole state of things which had previously existed. 
For this reason Cleisthenes was at enmity with Argos, the chief 
Dorian city of that district. For the same reason he proscribed 
the worship of the Argive hero Adrastus, and favoured in its place 
the worship of Bacchus, a deity foreign and unsuited to the Dorian 
character; and lastly, prohibited the Homeric rhapsodists from en- 
tering the town, because Homer had celebrated Argos, and, we 
may add, an aristocratic form of government. The same political 
tendency was particularly manifested in Cleisthenes of Athens, 
who changed the Athenian constitution by abolishing the last 
traces of separate ranks.” 

ὃ. ῥαψῳδοὺς ἔπαυσε---ἀγωνίζεσθαι, he forbade the Rhapsodists to 
contend, prevented them from contending. Cf. Jelf, § 688, obs. on 
παύειν joined with the infin. On the Homeric Rhapsodists and 
Homer generally, read Coleridge’s Introd. of the Greek Classics, 
the ch. on the origin and preservation of the Iliad. ‘* Almost an, 
. endless list of authorities tends to show that the first form under 
which the people of the continent of Greece became acquainted 
with the verses of Homer, was that of songs or metrical narratives 
recited by minstrels, probably with some musical accompaniments, 
at feasts, sacrifices, or other public solemnities. These minstrels 
or reciters were universally termed ‘Paywooi, or, Rhapsodes, parréy 
ἐπέων ἀοιδοὶ, as Pindar, Nem. ii. 1, says, because they worked or 
joined together their own or others’ short poems, and fitted them for 
connected recitation. The Rhapsodes of the earlier were 
evidently the same as the ᾿Αοιδοὲ or singers; these, like Phemius 
and Demodocus, seem to have been poets, and to have recited their 
own compositions, and thus published and preserved them 
parently in the only way in their power. Subsequently to this, 
though immediately connected with it, came a second race of 
Rhapsodes, who made it their entire study and occupation to learn 
by heart and recite such already existing poems of other authors 
as had become popular; whilst at the same time they were so far 
poets themselves, as not to scruple to alter, omit, or add to, their 
originals in such kind and degree as they thought best for the time 
or circumstances of the actual recitation. The most celebrated 
of this second race were the Homeride, a name given to a school 
or family of them, which had its head-quarters in the island of 
Chios, and pretended to be the correctest reciters of the verses of 
Homer, ἄς. &c.” Cf. also Thirlw. i. c. vi. p. 246. Since the 
above note was written, the admirable article Homerus, (in Smith’s 
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D: of Gr. and R. Biog.,) written by my friend Dr. Ihne, has ap- ᾿" 
peared. The reader will there find the whole subject of Homer 
and the Homeric controversy most fully and learnedly discussed, 
nor will any article in the whole of 3 vols. of that work more 
thoroughly repay his attention. The Rhapsodists are discussed in 


p- 506. He there agrees with Miller (cf. Mull. Lit. of A. Gr. ch. 
lv. p. 32, seqq.) in deriving the word from ῥαψωδεῖν, which “ signifies 
nothing more than the peculiar method of Eptc recitation, consisting 


in some high-pitched sonorous declamations, with certain simple 
modulations of the voice; not in singing regularly accompanied by 
an instrument, which was the method of reciting lyrical poetry.” 
In the Hist. of Gr. Literature, p. 13—64, there is a most charm- 
ingly written section on Homer by Judge Talfourd, well worth any 
one’s reading, and in E. Hist. of Gr. ch. xiii. p. 361—373, a paper 
of great interest on the Homeric age by Mr. Ottley. Miller, Lit. of 
Anc. Gr. ch. v., Homer, is well known. There has been an in- 
teresting review also of Mure’s History of the Language and Lit. 
of Anc. Greece in the Edinb. Rev. (No. 188) lately, bearing on this 
same subject; and also Blackwood’s Magaz. Nos. 382, 405, 409, 
&c., Homer and the Homeride. . 

6. τὰ πολλὰ πάντα ὑμνέαται, are sung in all sorts of various ways ; 
τὰ πάντα πολλά, would be, very much in all. Cf. Jelf, § 454, 1, a., 
cf. i. 203, ὃ. 

d. ἐκεῖνον δὲ λευστῆρα. This word may be either taken in a passive 
or in an active sense, as W., Schw., and B. agree, i. e. either, dig- 
nus qui lapidibus obruatur, one who deserved stoning, cf. Aisch. 85. c. 
Theb. λευστὴ ρμόρος : or cives quast lapidibus obruens, φόνευς, a mur- 
derer or tyrant. Either one of these explanations, especially the 
former, appears preferable to the sense assigned to it by Mill. 
Dor. i. p. 186, who renders the passage in the text, Adrastus is king 
of the Argives, but thou art a common bond-siave, taking the word, 
“ὁ according to its grammatical form, for a stone-slinger, i. e. a man 
of the lowest rank.” Yor its historical information, the entire 
pas is worth quoting. “ With regard to the warlike actions of 

leisthenes, he must have been very celebrated for his prowess; 
since in the war of the Amphictyons against Cirrha, although de- 
nounced as a stone-slinger, that is, a man of the lowest rank, by 
the Pythian priestess, he shared the chief command of the army 
with the Thessalian Heraclide, Eurylochus, and helped to conquer 
the city. This took place 592 B.c. Out of the plunder of the 
town Cleisthenes built a portico for the embellishment of Sicyon, 
(which long retained the name of the Cleisthenean; Thirlw. i. p. 
423;) he was also victor in the chariot-race at the second Pythiad 
584 8. c.—He was, as is probable from the general testimony of 
Thucydides, overthrown by Sparta perhaps soon after 580 B. c.” - 

6. τραγικοῖσι yopoto:— Whether in this passage may be discovered 
the existence of a Tpayydia long before the date of Thespis and 
Phrynichus is disputed. The reader will find the opinion of Bent- 
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ley, who embraces the negative side, ably combated in a long note, 
p. 6, of The Gk Theatre, which concludes as follows: “on the 
whole then, it may be thought sufficiently clear, that long before 
Thespis the term τραγῳδία was formed, and employed as the name 
of the choral performances in the Dionysia. But from not sufii- 
ciently distinguishing between τραγῳδία in its original signification, 
and the Tragedy of Aischylus, Sophocles, and of modern da 
many groundless difficulties have arisen.” See Chorus, Smith’s Ὁ. 
of A., and i. 23, d. 

Cu. LXVIII.—a. Φυλὰς 88—The reasons assigned by Mall. 
Dor. ii. p. 59, for the changes made by Clisthenes in the names of 
the tribes, do not appear so probable either as those given by 
Hdtus, or by Thirlwall, 2 7. as follows: “One of the most cele- 
brated innovations was the change which Clisthenes made in the 
names of the Dorian tribes, for which he substituted others, de- 
rived from the lowest kinds of domestic animals ; viz. from the sow, 
the ass, and the pig :—Yarat, 'Ovedrat, Xoipearat; while a fourth tribe, 
to which he himself belonged, was distinguished by the majestic 
title of the Archelai, the princely. Hdtus supposes that he only 
meant to insult the Dorians; and we could sooner adopt this 
opinion than believe, with a modern author, Mall. Dor i. p. 59, 
that he took so strange a method of directing their attention to 
rural pursuits. But Hdtus adds, that the new names were retain- 
ed for sixty years after the death of Clisthenes and the fall of his 
dynasty, when those of the Dorian tribes were restored, and in 
the room of the fourth, a new one was created, called from the son 
of the Argive hero Adrastus, the Aigialeans. This account leads 
us to suspect that the changes made by Clisthenes were not con- 
fined to the names of the tribes, but that he made an entirely new 
distribution of them, perhaps collecting the Dorians in one, and 
assigning the three rustic tribes to the commonalty, which, by this 
means, might seem to acquire a legitimate preponderance. After- 
wards perhaps this proportion was inverted; and when the Dorians 
resumed their old division, the commonalty was thrown into the 
single tribe, called not from the hero, but from the land, the 
‘Kygialeans.” ἕνα --- ἔωσι, cf. Jelf, § 806, obs. 1, Conjunctive after 
the aorist. κατεγέλασε πῶν Σ. he derided the Sicyontans. Cf. Jelf, § 
620, οὐδ. on the compounds of κατά. 

Cn. LXTX.—a. πρότερον ἀπωσμένον, τότε πάντα πρὸς τὴν x. τ΄ λ, 
This is the reading οὗ G., Schw., and B., rendered by Valla, post- 
quam enim populum Athentensem antea alienatum (a se), tunc omnem 
ad suam auctaritatem redegit ; when he had entirely drawn over to 
Ais own party the commons who had formerly been opposed to hin. 
The other reading is πρότ. ἀπωσ. πάντων, x. τ. Δ.) which had formerly 
boon thrust out of, deprived of, every privilege, &c. On the policy 
of Clinthenes in attaching to himself the: democratical party, 
on the nature of the chances he introduced, cf. v. 66, δ. 

ὃ. φυλάρχους ——Th in calling the heads of the 
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Phyle Phylarchs, instead of ἐπιμεληταὶ τῶν φυλῶν, is strongly 
asserted by H. P. A. § LII; whether φυλοβασιλεῖς would not have 

been the correct name, as before the time of Clisthenes there 

appear to have existed four Presidents or Heads of ‘the tribes, one 

to each tribe, thus named, may be conjectured; but the subject is 

one of t obscurity. Cf. Schomann Comitia, iii. 2, p. 368, 

and on the φυλοβασιλεῖς, Mill. Dor. ii. p. 142, or Smith’s D. of A. 

Phylobasiless. Anyhow, it appears certain that the φύλαρχοι pro- 

perly belonged to the Knights alone, and were invested with the 

same authority among them, in levying soldiers and having the. 
charge of the military rolls, κατάλογοι, as the ταξίαρχοι Were among 

the Hoplites: ‘‘Equitatui preerant Hipparchi bini, Phylarchi 

deni, item a populo creati. Atque Phylarchorum quidem eadem 

apud equites munera erant, que Taxiarchorum apud hoplitas.” 

Schémann, /. /. p. 315. On the duties of the ἐπιμεληταὶ τῶν φυλῶν, 

which appear toyhave been principally concerned with the care of 
the public spectacles and games held at the Dionysiac, Panathenaic, 

and other festivals, see the same work, p. 269. Cf. also Smith’s 

D. of A. φύλαρχοι. | 

6. δέκα. ... τας φυλάς. This is rendered by Corsini, whom B. 
follows, tn decem vero tribus etiam demos distribuit (singulos), an 
interpretation considered by H. P. A. § 111, note 9, as quite in- 
admissible. But to translate in singulas tribus decem demos dts- 
trsbutt, would make the number of the Demi 100 only, while it is 
known that they were 174. The first interpretation therefore 
appears preferable; Schw. too considers the order of the words 
to ve καὶ κατένεμε τοὺς δήμους ἐς τὰς δέκα φυλάς. So also S. and 
Cu. LXX.—a. ikéBadde—he endeavoured to expel, &c. Cf. i. 
68, 7. On Isagoras, cf. v. 66, a., seqq. 

Ca. LXXI.—a. οἱ δὲ ivayieg.... Κύλων κιτ.λ. The insurrec- 
tion of Cylon, dated 620 8. c. in the E. Hist. of Gr., is by Thirlw. 
placed 8 years later: “it was,” H., P. A. § 103, remarks, “‘ without 

oubt only a consequence of the sanguinary severity of the enact- 
ments of Draco. It would seem that the Eupatride finding them- 
selves unable any longer to withstand the general clamour for a 
written code of laws, made their very compliance an opportunity 
for sanctioning measures of the most rigorous description, in the 
hope of being able still to check the frowth of democracy. The 
event, however, proved the reverse of what they had hoped, and, 
though they succeeded in overpowering the insurrection Cylon 
raised, the perfidy with which they acted on the occasion pre- 
cipitated their fall. Laden with the curse of sacrilege, the 
‘Alemmonide were obliged to comply with Solon’s proposal that 
they should leave the city, and Epimenides, who was invited for 
the purpose of purifying it, prepared the way for Solon’s legisla- 
tion by many wholesome enactments.” Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c. xi. 
p- 20, and Thucyd. i. 126, where on the same charge of pollution 
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the Lacedemonians demand Pericles’ banishment, his mother 
Agariste being grand-daughter of Megacles, s. of Alemeeon. . 

Υ ἐκόμησε---κομᾶν, to let the hair grow, as in i. 82 and 195, thence, 

from the pride supposed to attach itself to wearing the hair long, 

_to ratse one’s ambition to any object, to entertain high thoughts, to give 
oneself airs. ἐπὶ, the result contemplated—zith a view to; Jelf, § 
634, 3, a., he conceived ambitious designs upon, aimed at, the tyranny; 
or, he gave himself airs from his hope of obtaining the tyranny. ‘On 
the Acropolis see the interesting sect. viii. p. 176, seqq. of Leake's 
Athens, and Athena, Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

c. οἱ Πρυτάνις τῶν Ναυκράρων, “ Solon appears to have laid the 
foundation of the Attic navy, by charging the 48 sections, called 
naucraries, into which the tribes had been divided for financial 
purposes, each with the equipment of a galley, as well as with the 
mounting of two horsemen.—The name seems to have had nothing 
to do with navigation, but rather to be derived from ναίω. Thirlw. 
ii. c. xi. p. 52, and note, cf. p. 22. On the derivation see also be- 
low. ‘The division of the tribes into twelve rperréec and forty- 
eight Naucrarie, though antecedent to the times of Solon and 
Cleisthenes, cannot,” says H., “be referred to so early a period as 
the time of Theseus, since the latter, consisting of divisions of the 
citizens for the payment of contributions and meeting other public 
burdens, clearly belong to a more advanced state of civil organi 
ation.—Among the other changes introduced by Cleisthenes was 
that of the number of Naucrarie from forty-eight to fifty, and their 
former duties,.such as the raising subsidies of money or troops for 
the public service, were made over by him to Demarchs, or presidents 
of the Demi or hamlets.” Cf. also Grote, Gr. iii. p. 71. Observe, 
that “the statement of Hdtus, vi. 89, that the Athenians in their 
war against Aigina had only 50 ships of their own, is thus per- 
fectly in accordance with the 50 naucraries of Cleisthenes.” 
Smith’s D. of A., Navxpapia. Miiller, in his learned discussion on 
the very probable identity in ancient times of the 4 φυλοβασιλεῖς 
(cf v. 69, 6.) and the Prytanes, concludes, that “ we must suppose 
that these phylobasileis, who, in consequence of political changes, 
had at an early period fallen into oblivion, were once, under the 
name of prytanes, one of the highest offices of the state. These 

rytanes, it may be fairly conjectured, were not the whole court of 
justice held at Athens in the prytaneum, ἐπὶ πρυτανείῳ, but were 
merely the leaders and presidents of this supreme court, which, in 
historical times, only possessed the remnants of a formerly exten- 
sive criminal jurisdiction. Hence there would appear a remark- 
able correspondence, both in their respective numbers and consti- 
tutions, between the criminal court, the Prytaneum, and the first 
administrative office in the ancient state of Athens. These latter 
were the naucrari. The naucrari, who were also anciently forty- 
eight in number, and fifty after the new division of the tribes, in 
early times managed the public revenue, and therefore fitted out 
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fleets and armies. Now Hdtus also mentions the prytanes of the 
naucrari, who in early times directed the government of Athens. 
Unless we suppose the existence of two kinds of prytanes, which 
does not appear suitable to the simplicity of ancient institutions, 
the same persons must have presided over both colleges and had 
an equal share in the jurisdiction and government.” Miill. Dor. 
ii. p. 142, seqq., and H. P. A. §§ 99 and 111. The latter, in § 99, 
note 5, refers to Wachsmuth i. § 239, on the etymology of the 
word, perhaps equivalent to ναύκληρος, and whether that meant a 
householder, (from ναίειν.) or a ship proprietor. Cf. also ναύκραρος, 
S. and L. Ὁ. 

d. οἵπερ ἕνεμον κιτιλ. ‘ The difference observable here in the 
accounts of ‘Thucydides and Hdtus, who speaks of the power of 
the Prytanes of the Naucraries in terms very similar to those 
which Thucyd., i. 126, applies to the Archons, τότε δὲ τὰ πολλὰ τῶν 
πολιτικῶν οἱ ἐννέα ἄρχοντες ἔπρασσον, 18 ingeniously reconciled by 
Wachsmuth, i. p. 246, by the supposition that the magistrates 
mentioned by Hdtus were assessors of the first Archon, and were 
therefore in public proceedings identified with him and his col- 
leagues.” Thirlw. ii. c. 11, p. 22. - 

H. LXXII.—a. ἤϊε tg... ὡς προσερέων, he was about to proceed 
snto the shrine of the goddess, Minerva Polis, cf. v. 82, ¢., for the 
purpose of addressing her. 

ὃ. πρὶν ἣ τὰς θύρας duet par, before that he passed the doors. Cf. 
Aéschy!. Choeph. 569, oph. Philoct. 1256, and Eurip. Electr. 750. 
W. So Mutare, in Lucretius iv. 455, quoted by L., “ Conclusoque 
loco celum, mare, flumina, montes Mutare et campos pedibus 


‘ transire videmur.” : 


6. ἐξέπιπτε μετὰ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων x.r.A. Alluded to by Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 273, οὐδὲ Κλεομένης ὃς αὐτὴν κιτ.ιλ. V. “The decisive 
measures of Clisthenes soon perfectly developed the democracy 
which Solon had left but half formed. It was in vain that the 
aristocracy, headed by Isagoras, had recourse again to Lacedeemon ; 
(cf. v. 55, 6.) Cleomenes, the Spartan king, did, indeed, at first, 
succeed in expelling Clisthenes, but, on his proceeding to remodel 
the senate constituted by Solon, the populace rose, compelled him 
to withdraw, and leave the party of Isagoras to their vengeance.” 
H. P. A.§ 110. On τὴν ἐπὶ θαν. cf. i. 109, a. 

d. τοῦ ἔργα χειρῶν x.r.d. Explained by Pausanias, vi. 8, ὃ 4, who 
informs us that he was 3 times victorious in the pancratium at the 
Pythian, and twice at the Olympic games. Β. 

Ca. LXXITI.—a. ἐκπεπολεμῶσθαι. had been rendered hostile, had 
been brought into feud with them. Cf. iii. 66, ὃ. 

b. drexoptgov—summed up matters to them, answered them con- 
cvsely. On the giving earth and water, cf. iv. 126, ὁ. In the sen- 
tence itself, εἰ μὲν διδοῦσι κι τ. Χ.. observe the force of the particle δὲ 
before ceppayiny— On condition that the Athenians give earth 
and water to king Darius, then, or, in that case, he promised to 
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make an alliance with them, but he told them, that if they were 
unwilling to do this, they must immediately depart.” Stephens, 
Gk Partie. p. 75. 

Cu. LXRIV.—a. Κλεομε.----συνελ. κι rr. B.C.504. Οἰνόην cai 
Ὑσιὰς, Border towns on the N. frontier of Attica. There were two 
towns of the former name, the one near Eleutheree, which is here 
intended, cf. Mill. Dor. i. p. 267, and the other close to Marathon. 
B. Hysie in Beotia, E. of Plateza, probably belonged to Plata. 
Cf. Smith’s C. D., and vi. 108. 

Cu. LXXV.—a. μὴ ἐξεῖναι ἕπεσθαι x.r.d. Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 109, 
alludes to this, when discussing the limitations laid in subeequent 
times on the power of the Spartan kings. “ Their military power 
was, however, thought dangerous and excessive, and was from time 
to time curtailed. This limitation was not indeed effected by the 
arrangement which originated from the discussion between Dema- 
ratus and Cleomenes, viz. that only one king should be with the 
army at the same time, (cf. Xenoph. Hell. v. 3, 10, d0¢h kings were 
rarely out of Sparta,) for this regulation rather increased the 
power of the one king who was sent out; but chiefly by the law 
᾿ that the king should not go into the field without ten councillors, 

a rule which owed its origin to the over-hasty armistice of Agis, 

hucyd. v. 63,) and by the compulsory attendance of the Ephors. 

Cf. also H. P. A. §§ 25 and 45, note 7. On the Spartan kings and 
their privileges, cf. vi. 51, 5., seqq. 

ὃ. παραλυομένου dt... . Τυνδαριδέων τὸν Erepov—and as one of the 
kings was freed from accompanying the expedition, i. e. as one of the 
kings was to remain at home, one of the Tyndaride should also be left 
behind. Referring to this, Miller, Dor. i. p- 423, says; ‘“ As be- 
longing to the worship of the Tyndaride at Sparta, I may mention 
the ancient images called δόκανα; two upright beams with two 
others laid across them transversely ; the custom in military expe- 
ditions of taking either one or both of the statues of the Dioscuri, 
according as one or both kings went with the army; which places 
the Tyndaride in the light of gods of war; and the belief that they 
often appeared as assistants in time of need, or even merely as 
friendly guests, which distinguishes them from most other heroes.” 
Such images doubtless represented the union of the twin brothers. 
Cf. Smith’s Ὁ. of A., Docana. So also the Aginetans sent the 
JKacide, statues of these heroes, that is, to the aid of the Thebans, 
v. 80, as well as to Salamis; viii. 83. Cf. viii. 64, a. 

Cu. LXXVI.—a. Τέταρτον δὴ κιτ.λ. It was in fact the fifth 
The first during the reign of Codrus; cf. Pausanias i. 39. The 
second related by Hdtus, v. 63, unsuccessful, under Anchimolius. 
The third, the first of Cleomenes, v. 64. The fourth, that in which 
Cleomenes seized the citadel, v. 72, but since he only came with a 
small band, Hdtus does not consider it an expedition. Pausanias, 
ili. 4, also does not reckon it, but considers the one related in Vv. 
74, &c. as the fourth. Schw. in Tr. 
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ὃ. ὅτε καὶ Μέγαρα caroixtcav—shortly after the return of the He- 
raclide, when “ Attica lost the Megarid, which from this time 
ranked as a Dorian state, at first dependent on Corinth, as Aigina 
was on Epidaurus, but afterwards independent.” H. P. A. § 18. 
Cf. i. 30, a. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a. κληρούχους ἐπὶ τῶν immoBoriwy «.r.d. “ This 
victory enabled them to parcel out the estates of the great Chal- 
cidian landowners among 4000 Attic colonists, who still retained 
their connexion with Athens, and as often as they would, might 
exercise their franchise. This addition to the Attic territory was 
the more valuable, because, while it provided so many families with 
a maintenance, it afforded means of raising a body of cavalry, the 
force in which Attica was most deficient.” Thirlw. ii. p. 78. On 
the privileges of the Cleruchi, H. § 117, remarks to the same effect, 
that ‘‘ though they formed separate communities, yet they never 
lost the rights of Athenian citizens.” 

ὃ. of δὲ ἱπποβόται x.7r.r.—the rich have the definite name of “ the 
twwoBérat,” “the cavaliers,” or, “ the knights.” On the predicate 
here with the article as expressing some definite, cf. Jelf, § 460, 2. 
Cf. οἰκίαι τεθριπποτρόφοι, Vi. 35, 125. V. On οἱ παχέες, cf. v. 30, a. 

6. διμνέως ἀποτιμησάμενοι, having valued their ransom at two mine 

ece, = £8 2s. 6d.; the regular rate of ransom among many of 

Greeks. Cf. vi. 79. W 

d, τοῦ μεγάρου τοῦ «.r.. This, from its position, can hardly have 
been any other than the shrine or chapel, cf. i. 47, a., of γῆ Kovpo- 
τρόφος καὶ Δημήτηρ Χλόη, mentioned by Pausanias i. 22, ὃ 3. L. is 
in error in conceiving it to be of Agraulos, or of Minerva called 
Νίκη ἀπτέρωτος. B. See on the situation of the temple sacred to 
Ceres Chloe and Tellus Curotrophus, Leake’s Athens, § vii. p. 172, 
seqq., and on the Agraulium, p. 126. Cf. also Smith’s C. D., Athena. 

8. ἀριστ. xepdc., on the left hand, lit. from the &c. Coming under 
the notion of the separative gen. _Jelf, § 530, obs. 1. τὰ προπύλαια 
—* The entrances.” Cf. Smith’s Ὁ. of A., Propylea, &c. Leake, 
§ viii. p. 177, ΒΕ ι 

Cu. LXXVIII.—a. ᾿Αθηναῖοι μὲν κιτιλ. On this period of 
Athenian History see H.’s remarks P. A.§ 112 Cf. Thirlw. 11. 


ch. II, P. ἐς 8666. 
Cu. LXXIX.—a, ἐς πολύφημον---ἰο the many-voiced, (sc. ἀγορὰν, 
,) equivalent to ἐξενεῖκαι ἐς τὸν δῆμον, cf. ix. 5, a. Cf. Hom. 
Il. ti, 150. ᾿Αλλ’ ὅτε δὴ μέσσην ἀγορὴν πολύφημον ἱκέσθην. W. On 
ἁλίην, cf. i. 125, 56. On the subject of the ch. cf. Thirlw. 2. 1. The 
Tanagreans, Thespians, and Coroneeans, it should be observed, 
belonged to the Bootian Confederacy, of which Thebes was the 
political head so far as it could be said to have one. It is not pos- 
sible to ascertain exactly what number of states it originally com- 
prised, but probably fourteen, their favourite number. At a later 
period the appointment of 11 Bcotarchs, cf. Thucyd. iv. 91, 424 
B. C., shows that the confederacy then comprised, at the most, only 
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ten independent states. Eleuthere and Platwa of the original 
jomed Athens at a very early period. From H. P. A. § 179. 

To this B. adds, that the Thespians, here spoken of as firm allies 

of Thebes. were. at no long period after, incipally by the Persian 

wars. alienated from it. Cf. wil. 66, ix. live : 

Ca. LAX X.—a. τοὺς Αἰαειξας--ΟΥ ν. 75, ὃ. 

Ca. LNXA1.—e. πόλεμον ἀκήρνετον--α sudden war, α war an- 


by 

Enyt. Trans. “ The political ings of the independent states 
in their relations to each other were principally directed to the 
preservation of mutual peace, the depredations of individuals ex- 
cepted: and upon any violation of the same it was stipulated that 
amicable negociations should first be resorted to, δίκας δοῦναι cai 
@iyeotn, instead of immediately having recourse to arms. Hence 
the universally recognised mission of heralds,” &c. 

ἃ. μακρῦσι νηυσὶ. Cf. 1. 3. 6. 

Ca. LAXNIIT—a. Δαμιής re cai AbEnoince—That the mystical 
worship of Damia and Auxesia at Epidaurus and Troezen was 
connected with that of Ceres and Proserpine, Miller, Dor. i. p. 
Lif. considers certain. They are generally considered identical, 
Damia being the same as the Dorian Aaparnp, the “ Bona Dea” of 
the Romans, whose priestess bore the name of Damiatrix. Cf. 
Smith's D. of Gr. and R. Biog., -furesia, and Demeter. Hence, 
ther tally with rg Marpi cai rg Képy, viii. 65, a., the goddesses of 
fertility, worshipped at Tegea under the title of Καρποφόροι. V.- 
ani B. 

ὅς. N.peras δὲ καὶ ὡς ἐλαῖαι κ- τ. λ. W. and L. remark that Hdtus 
was perfectly aware this was not true, but he touches lightly—as # 
ts suid—on a belief so agreeable to Athenian vanity and so often 
boasted in their poets. Cf. viii. 55, ὃ., and Soph. Céd. Col. 694. 
Ἔστιν © οἷυν ἐγὼ x... Cf. the remarks of D. p. 41, and Leake’s 
Athens, § vin. p. 263. 

ς. τῷ Ἐρεχθε. Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., article 
Ericthonius. “ N. of the Parthenon was the magnificent Erec- 
THEUM, Containing 3 separate temples. One of Athene Polias 
(cf. v. 56, a.); the Erectheum proper or sanctuary of Erectheus ; 
and the Pandrosium, or sanctuary of Pandrosos the d. of Cecrops.” 
Smith's C. D., Athene. Cf. viii. 55, 6., Potter’s Grk Antig. i. 8, p. 
36, and particularly Leake’s Athens, ὃ viii. p. 259. From v. 72, it 
appears that no Dorian was permitted to enter the temple of the 
great deity of the lonians. 

(ἢ. LAXXIII.—a. Τοῦτον δὲ ἔτι τὸν ypévor—The events here 
spoken of fall, according to Mull. A:ginetica, p. 75, somewhere 
about Ol. 60; 1. ¢ S40 B. Ὁ. B. Vf, ind 

. ἀγνωμοσύ pnodpevor—following the dictates of, indulging tn, 
headstrong obstinacy. Cf. 11. 172, iv. 93, and vi. 10, a. ‘ging 

δ. χοροῖσε κερτόμοισι we, which uttered strong tnvectives. Cf. 
the third extract from Bentley’s Dissert. on the Ep. of Phalaris, 
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Gk. Theatre, p. 230, on the expressions ἐξ ἁμάξης λέγειν, &c. in this 
sense ; and Smith’s Ὁ. of A., Dionysia. 

Ca. LXXXIV.—a. ἐμήνιον --- ἀροϊαγοα their anger against, or re- 

with. ἀπεῴ \Gyy—endeavoured to prove to them by ar. 
ments, or perhaps in the same sense as in i. 129, b., proved to them 
in reality, made out ther case. Schw. 

Ca. LXXXV.—a. ἀλλοφρονῆσαι --ἰοϑ their senses, became mad. 
Cf. Hom, II. xxiii. 698. . 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a. ἐς τὴν Αἰγιναίην, 8c. νῆσον. W. ὑποταμ. τὸ 
ἀπὸ τῶν νεῶν, cutiing off their path from their vessels ; which would 
of course also lead fo them. 

. Cu. LXEX VIL“. τοῦ δαιμονίου, sc. διαφθείραντος x. τ΄ λ. 

. THOL περόνῃσι---ἰαγσο pins, used for fastening on the outer gar- 
ment or cloak’ (ἱμάτιον), cf. Soph. Gf. T. 1269. S. and Lp. 
περόνη the tongue, or steel-fastening pin, fixed into the πόρπη, clasp, 
or buckle, to gird up the dress for rapid motion. The dress of the 
Ionic women, being sewed all in one piece, needed no clasp on the 
shoulder, though to close the open sleeve clasps were employed, 
doubtless neither of so large a size or capable of being employed to 
such a formidable purpose as those that fastened the robe on the 
shoulder. B. Cf. the F%bula, Smith’s D. of A. 

Ca. LXXXVITI.—a. τοῖσι δὲ ᾿Αργείοισι κι τ΄ Δ. supply λέγεται, 
from the commencement of the preceding chapt. now tt 13 said by 
the Argives, &c. On the Ionian and Dorian Chiton, see Smith’s 
D. of A., Tuntca. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. ἀδικίου x. τ΄ λ. that waiting 30 years from the 
time when the Aiginetans committed the wrong, then, ὅτε. 

Cu. ΧΟ.---α. τὰ ἐκ τῶν Αλκμαιωνδέων x. r.d. Cf. v. 68, α., 66. 

ὃ. οἱ xpnopoi—These oracles deposited in the Acropolis may be 
compared with the Sibylline books in the capitol of Rome. Pro- 
bably there were amongst them some verses of Muszus, which 
had been corrupted by Onomacritus. Cf. vii. 6. W. The oracles in 
v. 93, are probably the same as these. ‘Some ancient predictions 
which Cleomenes professed to have found,” &c., is the remark of 
Thirlw. ini Cf. also Ὁ. p. 77. 

Cu. XCI.—a. κατεχόμενον . . . - rvpavvids— The unexpected 
consequences of the expulsion of the Peisistratide are alluded 
to by H. P. A. § 35. Speaking of Cleomenes’ refusal of the 
Plateans’ petition, 519 3B. c., to join the Lacedemonian con- 
federacy, he says, “ Cleomenes as little expected that this measure 
was to form the foundation of the aggrandizement of Athens, as the 
Lacedeemonians anticipated, when they put an end to the power 
of the Pisistratide, 510 Β. c., that the liberty of Athens would soon 
make them wish for the re-establishment of Hippias.” The aver- 
sion of the Lacedemonians to despotism is well known; cf. Η, 
P. A. § 32, “The peculiar circumstances and the degrees by 
which Lacedeemon attained this superiority over its neighbours, 
are not known, but we may collect that it was chiefly by over- 
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ten independent states. Eleutheree and Platea of the origa 
league joined Athens at a very early period. From H. P. A.§i] 
To this B. adds, that the Thespians, here spoken of as firm al 
of Thebes, were, at no long period after, principally by the Perm 
wars, alienated from it. Cf. viii. 66, and ix. 15, ἃ 

Cu. LXXX.—a. τοὺς Alaxidag—Cf. v. 75, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. πόλεμον ἀκήρυκτον---α sudden war, @ wer 
nounced by no herald. See the remarks in Wachsmuth, i. p 
Engl. Trans. “The political proceedings of the independent 
in their relations to each other were principally directed | 
preservation of mutual peace, the depredations of individu: 
cepted; and upon any violation of the same it was stipulat 
amicable negociations should first be resorted to, δίκας δι 
δέχεσθαι, instead of immediately having recourse to arms. 
the universally recognised mission of heralds,” &c. 

ὃ. μακρῇσι νηυσὶ. Cf. i. 2, ὃ. 

Cu. 1ΧΧΧ]Ὶ].--. Δαμιήῆς re καὶ Αὐξησίης---Τ δι thc 
worship of Damia and Auxesia at Epidaurus and Tr 
connected with that of Ceres and Proserpine, Miller. 
117, considers certain. They are generally considere: 
Damia being the same as the Dorian Aaparnp, the “ Bc 
the Romans, whose priestess bore the name of Dan 
Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. and R. Biog., Auxesia, and Deme: 
they tally with rg Mnrpi καὶ τῇ Képy, vili. 65, a., the 
feralty, worshipped at Tegea under the title of K. 
and B. 

b. λέγεται δὲ καὶ ὡς ἐλαῖαι κιτ.λ. W. and L. rem: 
was perfectly aware this was not true, but he touche: 
ts sacd—on a belief so agreeable to Athenian vanits 
boasted in their poets. Cf. viii. 55, 6., and Soph. 

Ἔστιν δ᾽ οἷον ἐγὼ κιτ.λ. Cf. the remarks of Ὁ. p. - 
Athens, § viii. p. 263. 

6. τῷ EpexOei. Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and 1: 
Ericthonius. “Ν, of the Parthenon was the mia 
THEUM, containing 3 separate temples. One οἱ 
(cf. v. 56, a.); the Erectheum proper or sanctuar 
and the Pandrosium, or sanctuary of Pandrosos τὶ 
Smith’s C, D., Athene. Cf. viii. 55, 6., Potter’s ( 

36, and particularly Leake’s Athens, § viii. p. 25. 
appears that no Dorian was permitted to enter : 
great deity of the Ionians. ' 


Cu. LXXXITI.—a. Τοῦτον δὲ ἔτι τὸν χρόνον- -" 
spoken of fall, according to Mill. Asginetica, vu 
about Ol. 60, i. 6. 540 Β. c. Β. ος 8, 


b. ἀγνωμοσύνῃ ypnoapevor—following the dict: 
headstrong obstinacy. Cf. ii. 172, iv. 93, and vi. 
6. χοροῖσι keprdporor—abusive, which uttered δ: ον, Wal 
the third extract from Bentley’s Dissert. on ; _ δὲν 
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ἘΠ prefers is, that after Cypselus’ 

. retuned; but, as Periander’s sons 
' on Psammetichus (singular, and 
ul thus it was only παῖς and not 
-xilanation, and the reading οὐκέτι, 
correct, the oracle may truly be 

νυ er, Dor. i. p. 19], considers Psam- 
. ‘hree years, and then, without doubt, 

‘te Spartans, 582 B. c. 

* flowever violently the Corinthian 
εν savereign, the judgment of antiquity 
‘:at. Cypselus was of a peaceful dispo- 

‘eauarh and never forgot that he rose 
irone. He also undertook works of 

--t for the arts, or for the purpose of em- 
- treasury at Delphi, together with the 
“f this sovereign.” Mill. Dor. i. p. 183. 
ἡ 120, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., 
‘unvacter of the Greek τύραννος, (despot,) 
“1, umd the article on the same in Edinb. 
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wt his story of Tarquin and his s. Sextus. 
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Whe same idea is also found in Eurip. Supp. 445, Kai τοὺς ἀρίστους 
κι το λ, 

». ἐπειρωτῶν τε καὶ dvarodilwy—asking and cross-questioning the 
herald, lit. drawing him back in his narration, making him return to 
the subject and repeat what he had already said. Schw. Lex. In 
S. and L. D., making him step back, calling him back and question- 
sng him. 

φ. ὃ 7. ἐς Θεσπρωτοὺς .. . . τὸ vexvopayrniov—The various cere- 
monies used on these occasions are described by Potter, Gk Antiq. 
vol. i. bk. ii. c. 18. “ They might,” he supposes, “ be performed in 
any place, but some places were appropriated to this use, two of 
which were most remarkable; the first in Thesprotia near lake 
Aornos, where Orpheus is said to have restored to life Eurydice, 
and which Periander visited ; the other in Campania, at the lake 
Avernus.” Add also another at Heraclea on the Propontis. Cf. 
Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum. On Melissa, the w. of Periander, cf. 
ni. 50, and Mill. Dor. i. p. 192, and ii. Ῥ. 282. 

r. vxoornoac—having privately placed his guards, &c., and in viii. 
91], Αἰγινῆται broordyrec—the Aginetans standing tn ambush, waiting 
Sor the enemy as they came out. B. 

Cu. XCIII.—a. ἢ μὲν Κορινθίους κιτιλ. Agreeably to this pre- 
diction of Hippias’, we find the Corinthians joining with the The- 
bans and others in desiring that Athens should be utterly destroyed, 
at the end of the Bell. Ῥεΐορ. Cf. Xenoph. Hell. ii. c. ii. § 19, ed. 
Schn.; Thirlw. iv. c. 30, p. 166; and D. p. 29. 

ὃ. rove xpnopotc—Cf. v. 90, ὃ., and on φωνὴν ῥήξας, i. 85, d. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. Σίγειον, ro εἷλε Πεισίστρατος κατ. λ. Cf. v. 65, ὁ., 
αἰχμῇ, i.e.tn war. Cf. vii. 152,56. | 

. οὐδὲν μᾶλλον Αἰολεῦσι x. 7. A. Cf. 1. 149, a, i. 151, a.; and on 
the repetition of οὐ after 4, Jelf, § 749, 3, quoted in iv. 118, d. 

Cu. XC V.—a. ᾿Αλκαῖος ὁ ποιητὴς, The charge of cowardice which 
some have endeavoured to fasten on Alceus, for his misfortune in 
losing his shield during a conflict between the Mityleneans and 
Athenians, for the possession of Sigeeum, seems to be as unjust as 
is the same charge against Horace for his conduct at Philippi. 
Article Alceus, Class. Dict. Cf. also Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. 
Biog., Alceus, and Hor. ii. Od. xiii. 26, “Et te sonantem,” &c., 
and i. Od. xxxii. 6, “ Lesbio primum,” &c. On the Roman poet’s 
own disaster, ii. Od. vii. 9, “'Tecum Philippos,” &c. Archilochus 
is also said to have lost his shield in a battle with the Thracians. 

ὃ, raira.... ἐν μέλει ποιήσας, ἐπιτιθεῖ ἐς Μιτυλήνην, having made 
this the subject of a lyrical poem, or, having made a poem of tt in lyric 
verse, he sends wt by message to Mitylene, &c. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. πᾶν χρῆμα txivee—tried every way, left no stone 
tnturned. οὐκ ἐῶντας, trying not to allow, deprecating, cf. ii. 30, Καὶ 
διαβάλλων, slandering, calumniating, aspersing the character of. 

Cu. XCVIT.—a. καὶ d:aBeBrnpivorcr—being calumniated to, (?) set 
at variance with the Persians. S. and L. D. gives, being Jilled with 
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jeion and hatred against. Cf. v. 35, vi. 46, quoted by B. On 
the dative of the participles νομίζουσι---διαβ. cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. ὃ, 
401. ‘“‘ The dative expresses also the direction of an action towards 
an object, whether this direction be proper and obvious to the senses 
or an improper one, which is only imagined to accompany an action 
in conformity with a sensible mode of conception.” On the sub- 
ject of the ch. cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 212, seqq. 
b. αὕτη yap .... ἐδυνάστευε μέγιστα. Cf. i. 56, 0n the result of 
Croesus inquiry. τὸν δῆμον, the assembly of the people. Cf. Thucyd. 
i. 90. B. 


δ. πολλοὺς yap.... εὐπετέστερον διαβάλλειν κ' τ. Δ. easter to cheat, 
or, ὕγιροδο upon, cf. v. 50, 6., and on the sentiment expressed, Aris- 
tot. Rhet. i. 1, § 7. 

d. τρεῖς δὲ μυριάδας wx. r.rd. H., § 99, note 4, agrees with most 
authorities that 20,000, and not 30,000, may be taken as the average 
number of Athenian citizens that had a right to vote, in the class- 
ical times. V. quotes a similar exaggeration from Aristoph. Eccles. 
1124, πολιτῶν πλεῖον ἢ τρισμυρίων x.r.rA. Cf. also Smith’s C. D., 


| Athene. 


6. ἀρχὴ κακῶν κιτιλ. “Α decree was passed to send a squadron 
of 20 ships under the command of Melanthius, a man of the 
highest reputation. Hdtus observes that the thirty thousand 
Athenians were more easily deluded than Cleomenes. But it does 
not appear that in this case they were either grossly deceived or 
flagrantly rash. The 20 ships were indeed the occasion of events 
they could not have dreamt of; but they might not unreasonably 
consider the measure as one of prudent precaution, by which an 
avowed enemy was occupied at home, and diverted from an attack 
with which he had already threatened them.” Thirlw. ii. p. 213. 
Cf. Ὁ. p. 126, and E. Hist. of Gr. p. 209. Β. compares, on the 
expression, Thucyd. 1]. 12, ἥδε ἡ ἡμέρα «.7.d., and Virgil, Atn. iv. 
169, “ Ille dies primus lethi primusque malorum Causa fuit.” 

Cu. XCVIII.—a. rove Waiovag—Cf. v. 15, seqq. κατὰ πόδας, 
at full speed, with all the power of their feet, i.e. on their track or 
frat S. and L. Ὁ. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3,6. So κατὰ κράτος. Cf. 
ix. 89, a. 

Cu. XCIX.—a, οἱ γὰρ δὴ Μιλήσιοι x.r.d. This war is alluded 
to by Thucyd., i. 15, as one in which the rest of the states of 
Greece took part. The bone of contention appears to have been 
the rich plain of Lelantus above Chalcis. ἀξ Thirlw. i. 6. 10, 


Cua. C.—a. Κορήσσῳ---Α lofty mt, 40 stades, about 5 miles, from 
Ephesus, at whose foot was a small town and harbour of the same 
name. W. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 214. 

b. τῆς dxpowédoc—Cf. 1. 84, d. Burning of Sardis 499 3. c. Cf. 
Clinton Fast. Hell. i. p. 24. 

Cu. CI.—a. τοῦ Tuo\ou—Kisilja Musa Dagh. Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

Cu. CII.—«a. Κυβήβης, also called Cybele. On her identity with 

υ 2 
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the Lacedemonians demand Pericles’ banishment, his mother 
Agariste being grand-daughter of Megacles, 8. of Alemzon. . 
ὃ. ἐκόμησε---κομᾶν, to let the hatr grow, as in i. 82 and 195, thence, 
from the pride supposed to attach itself to wearing the hair long, 
to raise one’s ambition to any object, to entertain high thoughts, to give 
‘ oneself airs. ἐπὶ, the result contemplated—2with a view to; Jelf, § 
634, 3, a., he conceived ambitious designs upon, aimed at, the tyranny; 
or, he gave himself airs from his hope of obtaining the tyranny. 
the Acropolis see the interesting sect. viii. p. 176, seqq. of Leake's 
Athens, and Athena, Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

6. ot Πρυτάνις τῶν Ναυκράρων, “ Solon appears to have laid the 
foundation of the Attic navy, by charging the 48 sections, called 
naucraries, into which the tribes had been divided for financial 
_ purposes, each with the equipment of a galley, as well as with the 
mounting of two horsemen.—The name seems to have had nothing 
to do with navigation, but rather to be derived from ναίω. Thirlw. 
ii. c. xi. p. 52, and note, cf. p. 22. On the derivation see also be- 
low. ‘The division of the tribes into twelve τριττύες and forty- 

- eight Naucrarie, though antecedent to the times of Solon and 

Cfeisthenes, cannot,” says H., “be referred to so early a period as 
the time of Theseus, since the latter, consisting of divisions of the 
citizens for the payment of contributions and meeting other public 
burdens, clearly belong to a more advanced state of civil organiz- 
ation.— Among the other changes introduced by Cleisthenes was 
that of the number of Naucrariz from forty-eight to fifty, and their 
former duties,.such as the raising subsidies of money or troops for 
the public service, were made over by him to Demarchs, or presidents 
of the Demi or hamlets.” Cf. also Grote, Gr. iii. p. 71. Observe, 
that “the statement of Hdtus, vi. 89, that the Athenians in their 
war against Atgina had only 50 ships of their own, is thus per- 
fectly in accordance with the 50 naucraries of Cleisthenes.” 
Smith’s D. of A., Navepapia. Miiller, in his learned discussion on 
the very probable identity in ancient times of the 4 φυλοβασιλεῖς 
(ct v. 69, ὁ.) and the Prytanes, concludes, that “ we must suppose 
that these phylobasileis, who, in consequence of political changes, 
had at an early period fallen into oblivion, were once, under the 
name of prytanes, one of the highest offices of the state. These 
rytanes, it may be fairly conjectured, were not the whole court of 

justice held at Athens in the prytaneum, ἐπὶ πρυτανείῳ, but were 
merely the leaders and presidents of this supreme court, which, in 
historical times, only possessed the remnants of a formerly exten- 
sive criminal jurisdiction. Hence there would appear a remark- 
able correspondence, both in their respective numbers and consti- 
tutions, between the criminal court, the Prytaneum, and the first 
administrative office in the ancient state of Athens. These latter 
were the naucrari. The naucrari, who were also anciently - 
eight in number, and fifty after the new division of the tribes, in 
early times managed the public revenue, and therefore fitted out 
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fleets and armies. Now Hdtus also mentions the prytanes of the 
naucrari, who in early times directed the government of Athens. 
Unless we suppose the existence of two kinds of prytanes, which 
does not appear suitable to the simplicity of ancient institutions, 
the same persons must have presided over both colleges and had 
an equal share in the jurisdiction and government.” Mill. Dor. 
ii. p. 142, seqq., and H. P. A. § 99 and 111. The latter, in § 99, 
note 5, refers to Wachsmuth i. § 239, on the etymology of the 
word, perhaps equivalent to ναύκληρος, and whether that meant a 
householder, (from ναίειν.) or a ship proprietor. Cf. also ναύκραρος, 
S. and L. D. 

@. οἵπερ ἔνεμον x.r.r. “ The difference observable here in the 
accounts of Thucydides and Hdtus, who speaks of the power of 
the Prytanes of the Naucraries in terms very similar to those 
which Thucyd., i. 126, applies to the Archons, τότε δὲ τὰ πολλὰ τῶν 
πολιτικῶν οἱ ἐννέα ἄρχοντες ἔπρασσον, is ingeniously reconciled by 
Wachsmuth, i. p. 246, by the supposition that the magistrates 
mentioned by Hdtus were assessors of the first Archon, and were 
therefore in public proceedings identified with him and his col- 
leagues.” Thirlw. ii. c. 11, p. 22. - 

H. LXXII.—a. ἤϊε ἐς... ὡς προσερέων, he was about to proceed 
into the shrine of the goddess, Minerva Polias, cf. v. 82, ¢., for the 
purpose of addressing her. 

ὃ. πρὶν ἣ τὰς θύρας ἀμεῖψαι, before that he passed the doors. Cf, 
ΖΕ δον}. Choeph. 569, Soph. Philoct. 1256, and Eurip. Electr. 750. 
W. So Mutare, in Lucretius iv. 455, quoted by L., “ Conclusoque 
loco ccelum, mare, flumina, montes ‘Mutare et campos pedibus 
transire videmur.” ' 

6. ἐξέπιπτε μετὰ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων κ΄ τ. Χ. Alluded to by Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 273, οὐδὲ Κλεομένης ὃς αὐτὴν κιτιλ. V. “The decisive 
measures of Clisthenes soon perfectly developed the democracy 
which Solon had left but half formed. It was in vain that the 
aristocracy, headed by Isagoras, had recourse again to Lacedeemon; 
(cf. v. 55, 6.) Cleomenes, the Spartan king, did, indeed, at first, 
succeed in expelling Clisthenes, but, on his proceeding to remodel 
the senate constituted by Solon, the populace rose, compelled him 
to withdraw, and leave the party of Isagoras to their vengeance.” 
H. P. A.§ 110. On τὴν ἐπὶ θαν. cf. 1. 109, a. 

d. τοῦ ἔργα χειρῶν x. r.X. Explained by Pausanias, vi. 8, ὃ 4, who 
informs us that he was 3 times victorious in the pancratium at the 

ian, and twice at the Olympic games, _B. 

Cu. LXXITI.—a,. ἐκπεπολεμῶσθαι. had been rendered hostile, had 
been brought into feud with them. Cf, ili. 66, ὃ. 

b. drexoptpou—summed up matters to them, answered them con- 
cisely. On the giving earth and water, cf. iv. 126, 5. In the sen- 
tence itself, εἰ μὲν διδοῦσι x. τ. Χ., observe the force of the particle δὲ 
before ovppayiny—* On condition that the Athenians give earth 
and water to king Darius, then, or, in that case, he promised to 
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make an alliance with them, but he told them, that if they were 
unwilling to do this, they must immediately depart.” Stephens, 
Gk Partic. p. 75. ' 

Cu. LXXIV.—a. Κλεομε.----συνελ. κι τι λ. B.C. 504. Οἰνόην cai 
Ὑσιὰς, Border towns on the N. frontier of Attica. There were two 
towns of the former name, the one near Eleuthere, which is here 
intended, cf. Mill. Dor. i. p. 267, and the other close to Marathon. 
B. Hysie in Beotia, E. of Platea, probably belonged to Plata. 
Cf. Smith’s C. D., and vi. 108. : 

Ca. LXXV.—a. μὴ ἐξεῖναι ἕπεσθαι κι r.d. Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 109, 
alludes to this, when discussing the limitations laid in subsequent 
times on the power of the Spartan kings. “ Their military power 
was, however, thought dangerous and excessive, and was from time 
to time curtailed. This limitation was not indeed effected by the 
arrangement which originated from the discussion between Dema- 
ratus and Cleomenes, viz. that only one king should be with the 
army at the same time, (cf. Xenoph. Hell. v. 3, 10, both kings were 
rarely out of Sparta,) for this regulation rather increased the 
power of the one king who was sent out; but chiefly by the law 
- that the king should not go into the field without ten councillors, 

a rule which owed its origin to the over-hasty armistice of Agis, 

hucyd. v. 63,) and by the compulsory attendance of the Ephors. 
Cf. also H. P. A. §§ 25 and 45, note 7. On the Spartan kings and 
their privileges, cf. vi. 51, ὃ., seqq. 

ὃ. παραλνομένου dt... . Τυνδαριδέων τὸν Erepov—and as one of the 
kings was freed from accompanying the expedition, 1. e. as one of the 
kings was to rematn at home, one of the Tyndaride should also be left 
behind. Referring to this, Miller, Dor. 1. Ρ 423, says; “ As be- 
longing to the worship of the Tyndaride at Sparta, 1 may mention 
the ancient images called décava; two upright beams with two 
others laid across them transversely ; the custom in military expe- 
ditions of taking either one or both of the statues of the Dioscuri, 
according as one or both kings went with the army; which places 
the Tyndaride in the light of gods of war; and the belief that they 
often appeared as assistants in time of need, or even merely as 
friendly guests, which distinguishes them from most other heroes.” 
Such images doubtless represented the union of the twin brothers. 
Cf. Smith’s Ὁ. of A., Docana. So also the Aéginetans sent the 
Aéacide, statues of these heroes, that is, to the aid of the Thebans, 
v. 80, as well as to Salamis; viii. 83. Cf. viii. 64, a. 

Cu. LXXVI.—a. Τέταρτον δὴ κιτ.λ. It was in fact the fifth 
The first during the reign of Codrus; cf. Pausanias i. 39. The 
second related by Hdtus, v. 63, unsuccessful, under Anchimolius. 
The third, the first of Cleomenes, v. 64. The fourth, that in which 
Cleomenes seized the citadel, v. 72, but since he only came with a 
small band, Hdtus does not consider it an expedition. Pausanias, 
iii. 4, also does not reckon it, but considers the one related in Vv. 
74, &c. as the fourth. Schw. in Tr. 
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ὃ. ὅτε καὶ Μέγαρα xaroixtcay—shortly after the return of the He- 
raclide, when “ Attica lost the Megarid, which from this time 
ranked as a Dorian state, at first dependent on Corinth, as Migina 
was on Epidaurus, but afterwards independent.” H. P. A. § 18. 
Cf. i. 30, d. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a. κληρούχους ἐπὶ τῶν ἱπποβοτέων κι τι λ. ‘ This 
victory enabled them to parcel out the estates of the great Chal- 
cidian landowners among 4000 Attic colonists, who still retained 
their connexion with Athens, and as often as they would, might 
exercise their franchise. This addition to the Attic territory was 
the more valuable, because, while it provided so many families with 
ἃ maintenance, it afforded means of raising a body of cavalry, the 
force in which Attica was most deficient.” Thirlw. ii. p. 78. On 
the privileges of the Cleruchi, Η. § 117, remarks to the same effect, 
that “ though they formed separate communities, yet they never 
lost the rights of Athenian citizens.” 

ὃ. οἱ δὲ ἱπποβόται x.r.d.—the rich have the definite name of “ the 
ἑπποβόται," “ the cavaliers,” or, “ the knights.” On the predicate 
here with the article as expressing some definite, cf. Jelf, § 460, 2. 
Cf. οἰκίαι τεθριπποτρόφοι, Vi. 35, 125. V. On οἱ παχέες, cf. v. 30, a. 

6. διμνέως ἀποτιμησάμενοι, having valued their ransom at two mine 

ece, = £8 2s. 6d.; the regular rate of ransom among many of 

Greeks. Cf. vi. 79. W. 

α΄. τοῦ μεγάρου τοῦ x. τ.λ. This, from its position, can hardly have 
been any other than the shrine or chapel, cf. i. 47, a., of γῆ Koupo- 
τρόφος καὶ Δημήτηρ XAdn, mentioned by Pausanias i. 22,§ 3. L. is 
in error in conceiving it to be of Agraulos, or of Minerva called 
Νίκη ἀπτέρωτος. B. See on the situation of the temple sacred to 
Ceres Chloe and Tellus Curotrophus, Leake’s Athens, § vii. p. 172, 
seqq., and on the Agraulium, p. 126. Cf. also Smith’s C. D., Athene. 

6. ἀριστ. χερὸς.) on the left hand, lit. from the ὥς. Coming under 
the notion of the separative gen. _Jelf, § 530, obs. 1. τὰ προπύλαια 
—“ The entrances.” Cf. Smth’s Ὁ. of A., Propylea, &c. Leake, 
§ viii. p. 177, seq. 

Co. LXXVIII.—a. ᾿Αθηναῖοι μὲν κιτιλ. On this period of 
Athenian History see H.’s remarks P. A.§ 112 Cf. Thirlw. 11. 


ch. 11, p. Τὰ 8666. 
Cu. ἔχ ΓΧ.---α. ἐς πολύφημον---ἴο the many-voiced, (sc. ἀγορὰν, 
.ν) equivalent to ἐξενεῖκαι ἐς τὸν δῆμον, cf. ix. 5, a. Cf. Hom. 
Il. ii. 150. ᾿Αλλ’ ὅτε δὴ μέσσην ἀγορὴν πολύφημον ἱκέσθην. W. On 
ἁλίην, cf. i. 125, δ. On the subject of the ch. cf. Thirlw. ἐ, 7. The 
Tanagreeans, Thespians, and Coroneans, it should be observed, 
belonged to the Bootian Confederacy, of which Thebes was the 
political head so far as it could be said to have one. It is not pos- 
sible to ascertain exactly what number of states it originally com- 
prised, but probably fourteen, their favourite number. At a later 
period the appointment of 11 Bootarchs, cf. Thucyd. iv. 91, 424 
B. C., shows that the confederacy then comprised, at the most, only 
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ten independent states. Eleutheree and Platea of the original 
Jeague joined Athens at a very early period. From H. P. A. § 179. 
To this B. adds, that the Thespians, here spoken of as firm allies 
of Thebes, were, at no lon period after, prin Lad by the Persian 
wars, alienated from it. & . viii. 66, and ix. li, ἃ : 

Cu. LXXX.—a. τοὺς Aiaxidac—Cf. v. 75, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. πόλεμον ἀκήρυκτον---α sudden war, a war an- 
nounced by no herald. See the remarks in Wachsmuth, i. p. 199, 
Engl. Trans. “ The political proceedings of the independent states 
in their relations to each other were principally directed to the 
preservation of mutual peace, the depredations of individuals ex- 
cepted; and upon any violation of the same it was stipulated that 
amicable negociations should first be resorted to, δίκας δοῦναι καὶ 
δέχεσθαι, instead of immediately having recourse to arms. Hence 
the universally recognised mission of heralds,” &c. 

ὃ. μακρῇσι νηυσὶ. Cf. 1. 2, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXXII.—a. Δαμιῆς re καὶ Αὐξησίης--- ΤΠ δὶ the mystical 
worship οὗ Damia and Auxesia at Epidaurus and Troezen was 
connected with that of Ceres and Proserpine, Miller, Dor. i. p. 
117, considers certain. They are generally considered identicad, 
Damia being the same as the Dorian Aaparnp, the “ Bona Dea” of 
the Romans, whose priestess bore the name of Damiatrix, Cf. 
Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. and R. Biog., Aucesia, and Demeter. Hence, 
they tally with rg Mnrpi καὶ rg Képy, viii. 65, a., the goddesses of 
fertility, worshipped at Tegea under the title of Καρποφόροι. V.- 
and B. 

ὃ, λέγεται δὲ καὶ ὡς ἐλαῖαι κι τ.λ. W. and L. remark that Hdtus 
was perfectly aware this was not true, but he touches lightly—as st 
ts saad—on a belief so agreeable to Athenian vanity and so often 
boasted in their poets. Cf. viii. 55, 6.,and Soph. Ged. Col. 694. 
Ἔστιν δ᾽ οἷον ἐγὼ x.r.d Cf. the remarks of D. p. 41, and Leake’s 
Athens, § viii. p. 263. 

6. τῷ Ἐρεχθέϊ. Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., article 
Ericthonius. “N. of the Parthenon was the magnificent Erec- 
THEUM, containing 3 separate temples. One of Athene Polias 
(cf. v. 56, a.); the Erectheum proper or sanctuary of Erectheus; 
and the Pandrosium, or sanctuary of Pandrosos the ἃ, of Cecrops.” 
Smith’s Ὁ, D., Athena. Cf. viii. 55, 6., Potter’s Grk Antigq. i. 8, p. 
36, and particularly Leake’s Athens, ὃ viii. p. 259. From ν. 72, it 
appears that no Dorian was permitted to enter the temple of the 
great deity of the Ionians. | 

Cu. LXXXIII.—a. Τοῦτον δὲ ἔτι τὸν ypdvov—The events here 
spoken of fall, according to Mull. Aiginetica, p. 75, somewhere 
a out Ol. 60, 1. 6. 540 8. c. he d Wf ind 

. ἀγνωμοσύνῃ ypnodyevoi—following the dictates of, indulging ἐπ, 
headstrong obstinacy, Cf. ii. 172, iv. 93, and vi. 10, a. on 
οἷσι κερτόμοισι---αδιιδῖυθ, which uttered strong invectives. Cf. 


Cc. 0p 
the third extract from Bentley’s Dissert. on the Ep. of Phalaris, 
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Gk. Theatre, p. 230, on the expressions ἐξ ἁμάξης λέγειν, &c. in this 
sense ; and Smith’s D. of A., Dionysia. 

Cu. LXXXIV.—a. tunrov— declared their anger against, or re- 
monstrated with. ἀπεῴ \6yy—endeavoured to prove to them by argu- 
ments, or perhaps in the same sense as in i. 129, b., proved to ἐ 
tn reality, made out their case. Schw. 

Ca. LXXXV.—a. ἀλλοῤρονῆσαι--ἰοοί their senses, became mad. 
Cf. Hom. 1]. xxiii. 698. W. 

Ca. LXXXVI—xa. ἐς τὴν Alywainy, 86. νῆσον. W. ὑποταμ. τὸ 
ἀπὸ τῶν νεῶν, cutting off their path from their vessels ; which would 
of course also lead ¢ them. 

CH. LXXXVIT.—a«. τοῦ δαιμονίου, sc. διαφθείραντος κ. 7. X. 

ὃ. τῦσι wepoyyor—large pins, used for fastening on the outer gar- 
ment or cloak (ἱμάτιον), cf. Soph. Gt. T. 1269. S. and L. D. 
περόνη the tongue, or steel-fastening pin, fixed into the πόρπη, clasp, 
or buckle, to gird up the dress for rapid motion. The dress of the 
Ionic women, being sewed all in one piece, needed no clasp on the 
shoulder, though to close the open sleeve clasps were employed, 
doubtless neither of so large a size or capable of being employed to 
such a formidable purpose as those that fastened the robe on the 
shoulder. B. Cf. the Fibula, Smith’s Ὁ. of A. 

Cu. LXXXVIIT—a. τοῖσι δὲ ᾿Αργείοισι κ΄ τ΄ ΧΑ. supply λέγεται, 
from the commencement of the preceding chapt. now ἐξ ἐβ δαϊά by 
the Argtves, &c. On the Ionian and Dorian Chiton, see Smith’s 
D. of A., Tunica. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. ἀδικίου κ. τ. λ. that wasting 30 years from the 
time when the Aiginetans committed the wrong, then, &c. 

Cu. XC.—a. τὰ ἐκ τῶν Αλκμαιωνδέων x.r.d. Cf. v. 63, α., 66. 

ὃ. οἱ xpnopoi—These oracles deposited in the Acropolis may be 
compared with the Sibylline books in the capitol of Rome. Pro- 
bably there were amongst them some verses of Museus, which 
had been corrupted by Onomacritus. Cf. vii. 6. W. The oracles in 
v. 93, are probably the same as these. ‘Some ancient predictions 
which Cleomenes professed to have found,” &c., is the remark of 
Thirlw. ini. Cf. also Ὁ. p. 77. 

Cu. XCI.—a. κατεχόμενον . . . . τυραννίδι ---- ΤΏ unexpected 
consequences of the expulsion of the Peisistratide are alluded 
to by H. P. A. § 35. Speaking of Cleomenes’ refusal of the 
Plateeans’ petition, 519 8. c., to join the Lacedemonian con- 
federacy, he says, “ Cleomenes as little expected that this measure 
was to form the foundation of the aggrandizement of Athens, as the 
Lacedzemonians anticipated, when they put an end to the power 
of the Pisistratide, 510 Β. c., that the liberty of Athens would soon 
make them wish for the re-establishment of Hippias.” The aver- 
sion of the Lacedemonians to despotism is well known; cf. H. 
P. A. ἡ oe ‘‘The peculiar circumstances and the degrees by 
which Lacedemon attained this superiority over its neighbours, 
are not known, but we may collect that it was chiefly by over- 
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throwing the tyrants who flourished about that period, circ. 600 
B. C., in all the cities of Greece, and whose extermination seems to 
have been one of the chief objects of the policy by which Sparta 
established its authority throughout the Pelo nnesus, and ob- 
tained influence over its internal affairs. Cf. Malt. Dor. i. p. 193, 
Thucyd. i. 18, 76, v. 81, and Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 18.” Also Thirlw. 
ii. ch. 11, p. 79, seqq., and the section Peiststratide in EK. Hist. of 
Gr. ch. viil. p. 199, seqq. 

ὃ. ἀπὸ Stysiou—Cf. v. 65, he H fs 

6. μεταπεμψάμενοι x.r.X. On the Hegemony o a, read H. 
Ῥ, AS 34, ae and Bk. i. ch. 9, of Mull. Dor. i. 203, of which 
it is impossible to speak too highly. On this and the following chs. 
see Thirlw. ii. 11, p. 79, 80. συγγινώσκομεν αὐτοῖσι x.r.rX. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 682, 2. With σύνοιδα, συγγινώσκω ἐμαυτῷ the participle may either 
agree with the subject or with the personal pronoun following the 
verb; a8 σύνοιδα (συγγινώσκω) ἐμαυτῷ εὖ ποιήσας, OF σύνοιδα ἐμαυτῷ 
εὖ ποιήσαντι. ΟἿ, 1x. 60. συνοίδαμεν ὑμῖν x. rd. 

ἃ, δόξαν φύσας αὐξάνεται--- [ἀηιαηὶ δἰδὲ nactus, (having got or gatned 
glory, i. e. amongst the rest of the Gks from the expulsion of its 
despots,) augescit. B. 

bg raya τις... . ἐκμαθ. ἁμαρτών. intelliget se peccasse. Cf, Jelf, 


Cu. XCII.—a. § 1. Κορίνθιος δὲ «.7.A. That a Corinthian took 
upon himself to answer the Spartans, is naturally accounted for 
from his city ranking next in order of precedence to Sparta. So 
H. P. A. § 34, “ The Tegeate, in all engagements, claimed the post 
of honour on the extreme left; in council, Corinth seems to have 
been next to Sparta in influence, and to have balanced, in no in- 
considerable degree, the influence that state possessed as head of 
the confederacy.” Cf. Thucyd. i. 40, 41, 67, and Mill. Dor. i. 

202 


p. 202. 

ὃ. "H δὴ 8 re οὐρανὸς x.r.d. Cf. Eurip. Med. 410. ἄνω ποταμῶν 
ἱερῶν χωροῦσι wayai x.r.d. Virgil, Eclog. i. 60, Ante leves ergo, 
&c., and Ovid. Frist. i, 8, 5, Omnia nature: preepostera legibus 
ibunt, &c. B. οὐδέν ἐστι κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπους, there ἐδ nothing among 
men, ἄς. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 1, ὃ. 

6. καὶ φυλάσσοντες κιτιλ. Cf. note a. on ch. xci. παραχρᾶσθε, 
regard tt as of no consequence, in the case of your allies. 

ἃ. § 2. Κορινθίοισι γὰρ κι τιλ. On the overthrow of the power of 
the Bacchiade by Gypselus, (about 650 B.c.,) whose c ter 
seems greatly’ misrepresented by the Corinthian orator, and on 
Periander and their policy, see the discussion in Mill. Dor. i. 
187, and Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 21,22. B. Consult Thirlwall, i. ch. 
10, p. 417—424 throughout, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog,, 
Bacchiade. 

6. ἐδίδοσαν καὶ Hyovro—gave and took in marriage. 

Jf: Λάβδα. a nickname, it seems, from her lameness, which gave 
her a resemblance to the letter A, anciently called labda. So 


Ν 
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ZEsop is said to have been called @ from his acuteness. B. I sup)- 
pose because θ sometimes stood for the spiritus asper, as θάμα 
for dpa. 

g- Λάπίθης .... Καινίδης. On these names and on the ancient 
inhabitants of Corinth, see Mill. Dor. i. p. 101. 

ἢ. ἐκ δέ οἱ ταύτης κατ. λ. Supply οὐδὲ before ταύτης. Similar 
constructions, Schw. notes, are found in Eurip. Troad. 481, and 
Aristoph. Aves, 695, to which add Soph. Ajax, 627, ed. Dind. 

1. ddoovirpoxov—a round or rolling stone. Cf. S.and L. Ὁ. δικαι- 
woe, chastise, punish. B. 

j. Alsrig—rirpyoi—The allusion is to the name Fetion, and to 
the deme of Petra, where he resided. 

k. ὀφρυόεντα Képiv00ov—beetling Corinth, or that stands on the brow. 
An epithet given to the city from the position of the Acrocorinthus, 
in which was the fountain Pirene. W. Forasketch of the Acro- 
corinthus, cf. E. Hist. of Gr. p. 128. 

l. § 4. κυψέλην, This chest was said to have been dedicated in 
the temple of Juno at Olympia; but I should be more inclined to 
believe that the ingenious chest described by Pausanias, v. 17—19, 
was dedicated by the Cypselide in memory of the event, and not 
made after the model of the original. V. Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. 
and R. Biog., Cypselus. 

m. παίδων γε piv οὐκέτι παῖδες. As, according to Aristot. Polit. 
v. 12, Psammetichus, 8. of Gorgias and grandson of Cypselus, suc- 
ceeded Periander, there appears a contradiction involved in the 
oracle. The explanation that B. prefers is, that after Cypselus’ 
death, Periander and Gorgias reigned; but, as Periander’s sons 
died before him, only Gorgias’ son Psammetichus (singular, and 
not plur.) reigned after him; and thus it was only παῖς and not 
παῖδες. If this be the right explanation, and the reading οὐκέτι, 
instead of the conjecture εἰσέτι, correct, the oracle may truly be 
called ἀμφιδέξιον, ambiguous. Miller, Dor. i. p. 191, considers Psam- 
metichus to have reigned but three years, and then, without doubt, 
to have been overthrown by the Spartans, 582 Bs. c. 

n. τοιοῦτος δή τις κιτιλ. ‘ However violently the Corinthian 
orator in Hdtus accuses this sovereign, the judgment of antiquity 
in general was widely different. Cypselus was of a peaceful dispo- 


. 


- sition, reigned without a body-guard, and never forgot that he rose 


from a demagogue to the throne. He also undertook works of 
building, either from a taste for the arts, or for the purpose of em- 
ploying the people. The treasury at Delphi, together with the 
lane-tree, was the work of this sovereign.” Mill. Dor. i. p. 188. 
See also Thirlw. i. c. 10, p. 420, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., 
elus; and on the character of the Greek τύραννος, (despot,) 
Grote’s Gr. iii. p. 11, seqq., and the article on the same in Edinb. 
Rev. for Jan. 1850. 
0. ὃ 6. παρὰ Θρασύβουλον xjpyxu—Cf. i. 20, seqq. This tale Livy, 
i. 54, bas borrowed in his story of Tarquin and his 8. Sextus. 


i 
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The same idea is also found in Eurip. Supp. 445, Καὶ τοὺς ἀρίστους 
rr. B. 

“» ἐπειρωτῶν τε καὶ ἀναποδίζων---αἰκέπο and cross-questioning the 
herald, \it. drawing him back in his narration, making him return to 
the sulject and r what he had already sad. Schw. Lex. In 
5. and L. D., ing him step back, calling him back and questien- 
ing him 


a § 7. ἐς Geoxpwrotc .... τὸ vexvopayriow—The various cere- 
monies used on these occasions are described by Potter, Gk Anta. 
vol. i. bk. ii. c. 18. “ They might,” he supposes, “ be performed in 
any place, but some places were appropriated to this use, two of 
which were most remarkable; the first in Thesprotia near lake 
Aornos, where Orpheus is said to have restored to life Eurydice, 
and which Periander visited ; the other in Campania, at the lake 
Avernus.” Add also another at Heraclea on the Propontis. Cf 
Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum. On Melissa, the w. of Periander, cf. 
ii. 50, and Mull. Dor. 1. p. 192, and i. p. 282. 

r. vroornoac—having privately placed his guards, &c., and in viii. 
91, Αἰγινῆται vxooravrec—the Zginetans standing tn ambush, waiting 
Sor the enemy as they came out. B. 

Cu. XCIIT.—a. ἡ μὲν Κορινθίους κατ. λ. Agreeably to this pre- 
diction of Hippias’, we find the Corinthians joining with the The- 
bans and others in desiring that Athens should be atterly destroyed, 
at the end of the Bell. Pelop. Cf. Xenoph. Hell. ii. c. ii. § 19, ed. 
Schn.; Thirlw. iv. c. 30, p. 166; and D. p. 29. 

b. rove nopovc—Cf. v. 90, ὃ., and on φωνὴν ῥήξας, 1. 85, d. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. Σίγειον, τὸ εἷλε Πεισίστρατος κατ.λ. Cf. v. 65, b., 
αἰχμῷ, i.e. tn war. Cf. vii. 152,50. , 

. οὐδὲν μᾶλλον Αἰολεῦσι x. r.A. Cf. 1. 149, a, i. 151, a.; and on 
the repetition of οὐ after 4, Jelf, § 749, 3, quoted in iv. 118, d. 

Ca. XC V.—a. ᾿Αλκαῖος ὁ ποιητὴς, The charge of cowardice which 
some have endeavoured to fasten on Alceus, for his misfortune in 
losing his shield during a conflict between the Mitylenzeans and 
Athenians, for the possession of Sigzeum, seems to be as unjust as 
is the same charge against Horace for his conduct at Philippi. 
Article Alceus, Class Dict. Cf. also Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. 
Biog., Alceus, and Hor. ii. Od. xiii. 26, “Et te sonantem,” &c., 
and i. Od. xxxii. 6,“ Lesbio primum,” &c. On the Roman poet's 
own disaster, 11. Od. vii. 9, “Tecum Philippos,” &c. Archilochus 
is also said to have lost his shield in a battle with the Thracians. 

ὃ. ταῦτα. . .. ἐν μέλει ποιήσας, ἐπιτιθεῖ ἐς Μιτυλήνην, having made 
this the subject of a lyrical poem, or, having made a poem of tt in lyric 
verse, he sends tt by message to Mitylene, &c. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. πᾶν χρῆμα ixivee—tried every way, left no stone 
tnturned. οὐκ ἐῶντας, trying not to allow, deprecating, cf. ii. 30, Καὶ 
διαβάλλων, slandering, calumniating, aspersing the character of. 

Cu. XCVII.—a. καὶ daBeBrnpévorer—being calumniated to, (9) set 
at vartance with the Persians. S. and L. D. gives, being filled with 
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suspicion and hatred against. Cf. v. 35, vi. 46, quoted by B. On 
the dative of the participles νομίζουσι---διαβ. cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 
401. ‘‘ The dative expresses also the direction of an action towards 

an object, whether this direction be proper and obvious to the senses 

or an improper one, which is only imagined to accompany an action 

in conformity with a sensible mode of conception.” On the sub- 

ject of the ch. cf. Thirlw. ii. 6. 14, p. 212, seqq. 

b. αὕτη yap .... ἐδυνάστευε μέγιστα. Cf. i. 56,0n the result of 
Croesus inquiry. τὸν δῆμον, the assembly of the people. Cf. Thucyd. 
i. 90. B. 

δ. πολλοὺς yao. ... εὐπετέστερον διαβάλλειν κ. τ. Δ. easter to cheat, 
or, smpose upon, cf. v. 50, ὃ., and on the sentiment expressed, Aris- 
tot. Rhet. i. 1, § 7. 

d. τρεῖς δὲ μυριάδας x«.r.r. H., § 99, note 4, agrees with most 
authorities that 20,000, and not 30,000, may be taken as the average 
number of Athenian citizens that had a right to vote, in the class- 
ical times. V. quotes a similar exaggeration from Aristoph. Eccles. 
1124, πολιτῶν πλεῖον ἢ τρισμυρίων «.r.r. Cf. also Smith’s C. D., 
 Athene. - 

6. ἀρχὴ κακῶν x.r.d. “A decree was passed to send a squadron 
of 20 ships under the command of Melanthius, a man of the 
highest reputation. Hdtus observes that the thirty thousand 
Athenians were more easily deluded than Cleomenes. But it does 
not appear that in this case they were either grossly deceived or 
flagrantly rash. The 20 ships were indeed the occasion of events 
they could not have dreamt of; but they might not unreasonably 
consider the méasure as one of prudent precaution, by which an 
avowed enemy was occupied at home, and diverted from an attack 
with which he had already threatened them.” Thirlw. ii. p. 213. 
Cf. Ὁ. p. 126, and E. Hist. of Gr. p. 209. B. compares, on the 
expression, Thucyd. 11. 12, ἥδε ἡ ἡμέρα «.7.d., and Virgil, Atn. iv. 
169, “ Ile dies primus lethi primusque malorum Causa fuit.” 

Cra. XCVIII.—a. rove Maiovagc—Cf. v. 15, seqq. κατὰ πόδας, 
at full speed, with all the power of their feet, i.e. on their track or 
trail. ὃ. and L. Ὁ. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3,6. So κατὰ κράτος. Cf. 


ix. 89, a. 

Cu. XCIX.—a, of yap δὴ Μιλήσιοι κιτ.ιλ. This war is alluded 
to by Thucyd., i. 15, as one in which the rest of the states of 
Greece took part. The bone of contention appears to have been 
the ae plain of Lelantus above Chalcis. Gf Thirlw. i. c. 10, 

. 436. 
P Cu. C.—a. Kopnooy—aA lofty mt, 40 stades, about 5 miles, from 
Ephesus, at whose foot was a small town and harbour of the same 
name. W. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 214. 

ὃ. τῆς depowdd\toc—Cf. i. 84, d. Burning of Sardis 499 Β. c. Cf. 
Clinton Fast. Hell. 1. p. 24. 

Cua. CI.—a. τοῦ Τμώλου .---Αἰεῖα Musa Dagh. Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

Cu. CII.—a. Κυβήβης, also called Cybele. On her identity wi © 
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Demeter, Rhea, cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Rhea, and cf. 
iv. 53, @., 76, ὃ. 

ὃ. τὸ oxnxrépevor—using which as a pretext. That the Persians 
burnt every temple in Greece they could, is certainly an exaggera- 
tion; besides those destroyed in Attica, we only hear of one in 
Naxos, vi. 96, one in Eretria, vi. 102, and one in Phocis, viii. 33. 

c. ἐντὸς Αλνος κιτιλ. Cf. 1. 6, a. νομ. ἔχοντες, having their dis- 
tricts, or cantonments. “The Persian empire was subdivided into 
certain military cantons, independent of the civil administration ; 
formed with a reference to the muster-places of the troops. Men- 
tion occurs of those in Asia Minor, and Hdtus expressly speaks of 
the cantons, νομοί, on this side the Halys, consequently we must 
conclude the same to have prevailed on the other side.—Of the 
cantons in Asia Minor, Xenophon particularizes that of which the 
muster-place was the plain of Castolus, as that of Thymbra was 
for the army of Syria; Hdtus also, vi. 95, mentions the Aleius 
Campus in Cilicia.” H. Pers..ch. ii. 2.7. B. For more on the 
Persian system of provincial government, cf. H. ὦ. 1., Satrapies. 

d. Evadxidga—Probably the Olympic victor mentioned by Pausa- 
nias, vi. 16. W. 

Ca. CIII.—a. οὕτω γάρ σφε κιτ.λ. for they had acted in such a 
manner, done so much, against Darius, that, knowing reconciliation 
was impossible, they prepared to carry on the war as vigorously as 

ore. 

Cin CIV.—a. τοῦ Evéiovrogc—Cf. iv. 162; Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 
216, se % 

Cu. é .--α. οὐ xararpoitovrac—cf. lil. 36, 6..... "Q Zev, ἐκ- 
γενέσθαι por «.7.r. may rt be granted me, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 671, 6, 
Elliptical use of the Inf. in commands and wishes. The infin. is used 
in forms of wishing or praying, in invocations and entreaties that the 

erson addressed would cause some one else to do something. Cf. 

om. Il. ti. 412, Aristoph. Lys. 317. 

Cu. CVI.—a. ἀνασχήσειν. would arise, happen, from ἀνάσχω i. q. 
ἀνέχω. Cf. vii. 14. 

ὃ. ἵνα καταρτίσω ἐς rwird— that I may re-adjust matters, i. e. 
suppress the rebellion. Cf. iv. 161, a. κιθῶνα, a coat of mail, rather 
than a tunte. Schw. The speech savours strongly of Orientalism. 

c. Yapdw—Cf. 1. 170, a. 

Cn. CVIT.—a. διέβαλλε, deceived, deluded him. Cf. v. 50, ὃ. 

Cu. CVIIL—a. μεμετιμένος---ΟἿ, vii. 229, a. 

Cu. CIX.—a. προσφέρεσθαι, to bear down upon, rush against, cf. v. 
34, a. 

Cu. CXI.—a. κατεργάζεσθαι x. r. Xr. strives, fights, with his feet &c. 
B. goes to work with &c. ὃ. and L. D.. Observe that the esquire of 
Onesilus is a Carian, On the warlike character of the Carians, 
and their serving for pay, cf. v. 66, a. The words ὀπάων and ra 
πολεμήϊα (ἔργα), cf. 1]. it, 388, sound Homeric. 

ὃ. ὑπ᾽ ἀξιόχρεω κιτ.λ. Cf. Virgil, Atn. x. 830, “ Anew magni 
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dextra cadis,” and Ovid, Metamorph. v. 191, “ Magna feres tacitas 
solatia mortis ad umbras A tanto cecidisse viro.” . 

Cua. CXII.—a. ἄκροι yevopevor—playing an excellent part, being 
most courageous. Cf.v. 124, a., and viii. 111. B. 

Cua. CXITI.—a. πολεμιστήρια ἅρματα. war-chariots, ridden by two 
men; one managing the reins, the other fighting. This was the 
ancient method of chariot-fighting, kept up to a late period by the 
Thebans in Beeotia. Cf. Diod. xii. 70. W. 

Cu. CXVI.—a. ἔχοντες ... . θυγατέρας, Cf. iv. 167, a. 

Cu. CXVII.—a. ταύτας μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἡμέρης κι τι λ. these cities he took, 
each ane on a separate day. Schw. Lex. Cf. Thirlw. l. 1, c. 14, 
p. 216. 

Cu. CXVIII.—a. vevviowc—Cf. 1, 74, ὃ. On ἀμειν. τῆς φυσ. 
cf. viii. 86, ὃ. 

Cu. CXIX.—a. Ati Erpariy—Cf. i. 171, d. 

6. κατειληθέντες δὲ ὧν οὗτοι... . σωτηρίας. “ Now (δὲ ὧν) when 
these Cartans were cooped up in this place, they began to deliberate 
concerning their safety. The particle here appears to mark the 
succession of the event spoken of and its sequence to some prior 
event.” Stephens’ Gk Partic. p. 109, 11], 

Cra. CXX.—a. dpriovro. prepared themselves. Cf. vii. 143, viii. 
97. B. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 216. 

Cu. CXXI1.—a. τὴν ἐν Πηδάσῳ ὅδον, the road going to Pedasus. 

Ca. CXXII.—a. εἷλε Kiov. This town, which stood on a bay of 
the Propontis, was destroyed by Philip III. of Macedon, f. of Per- 
seus, and rebuilt by Prusias, kg of Bithynia, who called it after 
his own name; Strabo xii. p. 563. B. Now called Ghir, also 
Ghemhto and Kemilik. Smith’s C. Ὁ. | 

ὃ. TépyWac—Gergis or Gergitha, a town of the Troad, N. of the 
Scamander. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CXXIII.—a. Κλαζομενὰς .... Κύμην. On Clazomene cf. 
i. 142, 6., and on Cume i. 149, a. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. ψυχὴν οὐκ ἄκρος, not strong of mind, S. and L. 
D., of a temed or wavering disposition. Cf. v. 112, a. . 

ὃ. κρησφύγετον---α refuge, place of retreat. The derivation is given 
in Scapula: “ Proprie sic dicebatur refugium, quod habebant qui 
Min6oem Κρῆτα i.e. Cretensem, legum latorem, fugiebant.” ἐτείχεε---- 
had commenced fortifying. B. 

6. συγκαλέσας τοὺς aver... . ἣν dpa ἐξωθέωνται ἐκ Μιλήτου, Observe 
here the force of the particle dpa, “ Having called together his 
companions in the revolt, he proposed to them to deliberate on the 
state of their affairs, saying that it was better that they should have 
some place of refuge in view, if, as was not improbable, or if, as was 
fairly to be expected, they should be obliged to quit Miletus.” 
Stephens’ Gk Partic. p. 104. 

Ca. CX XV.—a. ‘Exaraiov—Cf. ii. 143, a., and v- 35, 6. 

Cu. CX XVI.—a. πόλιν repixarnpevoc—This city was ᾿Εννέα ὅδοι, 
the Nine Ways, afterwards Amphipolis, Jeni-Kent, (cf. Arrowsmith, 
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Eton Geog. ch. 15, p. 335,) colonized by the Athenians ; Thucyd. 
iv. 102. The death of Aristagoras Clinton fixes at 497 B. c., and 
the sending the 10,000 settlers mentioned in Thucyd., at 465 8. c., 
at the distance of thirty-two years from the death of Aristagoras. 
This failed, takin place under the direction of Leagrus and So- 
phanes; cf. Herod. 1x. 75, and Thucyd. i. 100.—Agnon settled it 
437 Β. 6., twenty-nine years after; by which year Hdtus had left 
Greece and gone to reside at Thurii, and hence he does not men- 
tion the name of Amphipolis. D. fixes the year 444 B.c. as that 
in which “ Hdtus, being. orty years old, takes up his residence in 
Magna Grecia.” See D. p. 162, where this passage is discussed 
at length, and Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. Appendix ix. ‘“ Amphipolis 
fell into the hands of Brasidas Β. c. 424, and of Philip 8. c. 358.” 
Smith’s C. D. 


BOOK VI. ERATO. 


PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION OF THE IONIAN REVOLT. FIRST EXPE- 
. DITION, OF MARDONIUS ; SECOND, OF DATIS AND ARTAPHERNES: 
BATTLE OF MARATHON AND DEATH OF MILTIADES. 


Cu. I.—a. peperipivoe—having been sent, or, permitted to go, cf. 
vii. 229, a. δῆθεν, as he pretended, cf. vii. 211, 5 1. 73, e., &e. 

ὃ. τοῦτο τὸ txdénua—For other instances of metaphor, cf. vi. 

27, ¢c. On the history of what is here told, cf. Thirlw. ii. ch. 14, 

. 218. 

P Cu. Il.—a. ὑπέδυνε τῶν x. r.r. On the Double Genttive here, cf. 
Jelf, § 543, 1. We sometimes find a substantive followed by two 
genitives. See ὃ 466, 2. In this construction the substantive and 
one of the genitives form one compound notion, on which the other 
genitive grammatically depends: so here, ‘Ie. ied. τῶν ώνων-τὴν- 
ἡγεμονίαν τοῦ πρὸς Aap. πολέμου. Cf. vi. 67. κατὰ ---- Δημαρήτου 
κατἀπαυσιν-τῆς-βασιληΐης, and vi. 129, α., and ἰ. δ2, On Sardinia, 
cf. v. 106, and 1. 170, a. 

Cu. 111.---α. ὡς βασιλεὺς... . ἐξαναστήσας x.r.d. On the Per- 
sian custom of transplanting conquered nations, cf. ii. 104, a. 

Cu. 1V.—a. ἀνδρὸς ’Arapvirew, cf. i. 160, ὃ. 

Cu. VI.—a. Φοίνικες μὲν ἔσαν πρωθυμότατοι. The hostility of the 
Pheenicians to the Gks, and especially to the Ionians, in almost 
every age, cf. viii. 68, d., 90, a., arose undoubtedly from the suc- 
cessful rivalry of the Ionians with them in commerce ; hence their 
anxiety on the present occasion to overthrow the marine of their 
adversaries and injure their trade. B. ΟΥ̓]. 142, 6., and H. Pers. 
ch. i. p. 107. “ They (the Ionians) contested’ with*the Phoenicians 
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the advantage of possessing the grand exchange of Asia and 
Europe: their harbours were crowded by vessels from every port 
on the Mediterranean, and their fleets of merchantmen and men- 
of-war covered the Aégean.” See also H. Pheenic. ch. ii. p. 60, 
seqq., “The hatred of the Phoenicians towards the Greeks is 
shown in nothing clearer, than in their ready willingness to lend 
their fleets to the Persians; and in the active share they took in 
the Persian expeditions against the whole of Greece, or against 
the separate states,” &c. On the Phenician commerce with 
Greece, see D. p. 46. 

Cu. VII.—«. spoBotr\o0ve—delegates, or deputies, sent to the ge- 
neral assembly to consult for the good of Ionia, cf. i.170. Similar 
were the πρόβουλοι τῆς “Ἕλλαδος, sent to the Isthmus, vii. 172. On 
the πρόβουλοι at Athens appointed to act as a committee of public 
safety, Thucyd. viii. 1, see Πρόβουλοι in Smith’s D. of A. 

ὃ. ἐς Πανιώνιον. Cf. 1. 18, ὃ. and refs, and H. P. A. § 148. 

Cur. VIII.—a. Πριηνέες κι τ. λ. On the different Ionian colonies, 
ef. 1.142 and notes. Remark that “ Ephesus, Colophon, and Le- 
bedus are not mentioned, and.seem to have kept aloof.” Thirlw. 
ii. p. 219. 

H. [X.—a. τὰ ἱρὰ---τὰ ἴδια--- τὰ ἱρά, the temples of the gods; ra 
ἴδια, not only the houses of private individuals, but any public edifices, 
not dedicated to the worship of the gods ; such as are called by the 
ancients ὅσια, when opposed to ἱερὰ. Υ. 

ὃ. ἐμπεπρήσεται, On this form, usually considered the 2nd of the 
four forms of the future with a passive sense, cf. the Excerpta 
Critica, pt. i1., at the end of The Greek Theatre, p. 447. Cf. also 
Jelf, § a 1, obs. 1. 1 im head 

H. X.—a. dyvwpootvy re duxpiwvro— persisted in headstrong 
obstinacy. B. Ch v.93 ὙΡΡΉ 

Cu. XI.—a. ’Exi ξυροῦ ἀκμῆς---ἰροη the edge of a razor; cf. 8. 
and L. D.; balanced so fine that a hair would turn the scale, i. 6. in 
the greatest danger, where the least mischance may cause utter ruin. 
This passage is quoted by Longinus § xxii., and is perhaps imi- 
tated from Fromer: Il. x. 173, πάντεσσιν ἐπὶ ξυροῦ ἵσταται ἀκμῆς. Cf. 
Theognis 557; Eurip. Phen. 1088; Aristoph. Plut. 225; and Livy 
xxix. 17. ‘In discrimine est nunc humanum genus, utrum vos, 
an Carthaginienses, principes orbis terrarum videat.” W. V. 

ὃ. θεῶν τὰ ἴσα νεμόντων, tf the gods grant equal favour to etther 
party, tf they, stand neutral. It occurs again in vi. 109. B. 

Cu. ΧΙ].---α. ἀνάγων ἐπὶ κέρας x. τ. d., leading his vessels in single | 
file, lit. towards the wing, one after the other. So ἐπὶ κέρως, in 
Thucyd. ii. 90, vi. 50, viii. 104, on which Arnold notes that “the 

hrase generally means a long column of men or ships, or a long 
fine. The notion of thinness or expansion being equally preserve 
in both a single rank and a single file, but usage has generally 
applied the term to the latter.” Of course, vessels sailing in this 
manner, one after another, would readily, by facing round, form 
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into line of battle, a manceuvre practised by Cnemus in Thucyd. 
ii. 90. 

ὃ. δίίκπλοον. “The mancuvre called the diecplus, was,” (Arnold 
Thucyd. i. 49,) “a breaking through the enemy’s line, in order, by a 
rapid turn of the vessel, to strike the enemy’s ship on the side or 
stern, where it was most defenceless, and so sink it.” 

c. ἐπιβάτας. On the number of the epibate, a service correspond- 
ing to our marines, to each trireme, it is remarked by Arnold, that, 
from a comparison of Thucyd. iii. 91 and 95, it results, that each 
vessel of war carried 10; and the same proportion holds good from 
Thucyd. ii. 92 and 102, as 400 Epibate are there described as the 
complement of 40 ships. Such, at least, was the case during the 
Bell. Pelopon., when naval manceuvres were much improved, and 
more depended on the lightness and ease with which the vessel 
was managed, than on the effective strength of the fighting men, 
or boarders, she carried. In c. 15 of this book, Hdtus speaks of 
40 Epibate to each ship, which belongs to the earlier state of 
naval tactics. In Xerxes’ fleet, each vessel had 30; cf. vii. 96, a. 
In his History of Rome, vol. 11, p. 573, Arnold, speaking of the 
number of fighting men employed on board ship by the Romans, 
(in the quinqueremes used 260 B. c., on one occasion 300 seamen 
and 120 soldiers,) in comparison with the marines of the Greek 
vessels of war, makes the following observations: ‘‘ There is no 
doubt that the naval service of the ancient nations was out of all 
proportion inferior to their land service; the seamen were alto- 
gether an inferior class, and the many improvements which had 
been made in the military art on shore seemed never to have 
reached naval warfare. Ships worked with oars were still ex- 
clusively used as ships of war; and although the use of engines, 
well deserving the name of artillery, was familiar in sieges, yet it 
had never been adopted in sea-fights, and the old method of at- 
tempting to sink or disable an enemy’s vessel by piercing her just 
below the water with the brazen beak affixed to every ship’s bows, 
was still universally practised. The system of fighting, therefore, 
necessarily brought the ships close to one another; and if the 
fighting men on one side were clearly superior to those on the 
other, boarding, if it could be effected, would insure victory. The 
fighting men in the ancient ships, as is well known, were quite 
distinct from their rowers or seamen, and their proportion to these 
varied, as boarding was more or less preferred to manceuvring.” 

d. δι’ ἡμέρης, throughout the day. Cf. i 97, 1. 173, vii. 210. V. 
_ On the narrative, cf. Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 220, seqq. 

Cu. XIITL—a. τὰ γινόμενα ἐκ τῶν ᾿Ιώνων---ΟΓ, i. c., ἐκ Causal. 

ὃ. Αἰάκεος τοῦ Συλοσῶντος---ΟἿ, iii. 39, 139. 

Cn. XIV.—a. τὸ κοινὸν. the Commonwealth. Cf. Jelf, § 436, γ. 
quoted in i. 136, >. καὶ fort... . ἐν τῇ ἀγορῇ. From this, as well 
as from iii. 60, it is evident Hdtus visited Samos. Cf. D. p. 42. 

Cu. XV.—a. ἐπ᾽ ἑκάστης . ... ἐπιβατεύοντας. Cf. vi. 12, 6. 
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Ca. XVI.—a. θεσμοφορίων.--- ΟἽ ii. 171, ὃ. 

Cu. XVII.—a. γαύλους δὲ καταδύσας, having disabled or water- 
logged several merchantmen ; so that they'barely floated, with the 
deck alone above water; in which condition the only chance of 
escape for the crew lay in swimming, should the land be near 
enough to permit it. Cf. viii. 90, and ‘heya. 1. 50. 

ὃ. Τυρσηνῶν. Cf. the notice of their piratical habits in i. 163, a. 
é., and 1, 94,4. They, as well as the Carthaginians, were the old 
enemies of the Phoceeans. Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 22]. 

Cu. XVITI.—a«. αἱρέουσι κατ᾽ ἄκρης, take it by storm; properly, 

the highest point (the citadel) to the lowest, i. e. altogether— 
penttus. Jelf, § 628,1,a. Cf. Arnold on Thucyd. iv. 112. Cf. 
also vi. 82. On the date of the taking of Miletus and the battle of 
Lade, 494 8. c., cf. i. 92, a. 

Cua. XIX.—a. ἐπεὰν κατὰ τοῦτο x. τ. Δ.) “ quam ad hunc locum 
narrationis infra sequuturum pervenero.” Jelf, § 629, 1,4. τότε 
μνησθήσομαι. Cf. vi. 77, infr. παρενθήκην, just above, an addition. 
Cf. i. 186, a. , . 

b. ἱρὸν τὸ ἐν Διδύμοισι, On this temple, the shrine of Branchida, 
cf. 1. 45,2. On the comprehensive meaning here of ἱρὸν, cf. 1. 47, a. 

c. ἑτέρωθι τοῦ Adyou—Cf. i. 92, ii. 159, v. 36. 

Ca. XX.—a. ἐπὶ τῇ Ἐρυθρῷῇ.... "Apry κιτιλ. “By order of 
Darius the citizens of Miletus were transplanted (cf. ii. 104, a.) 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, (cf. i. 1,) and settled in a town 
called Ampe, in the marshes near the mouth of the Tigris.” 
Thirlw. 11. p. 222. 

Ca. XXI.—a. Συβαρῖται κιτιλ. Cf. v. 44, a. 

ὃ. Φρυνίχῳ. On Phrynichus the Tragedian, who first exhibited . 
41] 3s. c., and who must be carefully distinguished from a later 
comic poet of the same name, consult the essay in the Gk Theatre, 
p. 17—24, and the Chronology of the Drama in the same work, 
p- 93. On the narrative, cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 222. With re- 
gard to the construction Φρυνίχῳ ποιήσαντι... . διδάξαντι, where 
the dat. expresses the reference, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. ὃ 862,2. “ In- 
stead of the gen. absolute is sometimes used, in consequence of 8 
change of construction, Ist, the nom. absolute; as in ii. 133, ai 
νύκτες κιτιλ. 2nd, the dat. absolute, inasmuch as the subject of 
the participle may be considered as that in reference to which the 
action of the verb takes place.” ' 

Cu. XXII.—a. Ζαγκλαῖοι γὰρ «.r.r. “The Naxians, according 
to Strabo, founded Zancle, but Thucydides,.vi. 4, ascribes it to 
Cumean freebooters, who being subsequently reinforced from 
Chalcis and the rest of Eubcea, spread along the northern shore of 
the island. They afterwards invited to their fair shore their kins- 
men in Asia Minor, when hard pressed by the Persians; the Sa- 
mians and Milesians accepted the invitation, but had the baseness 
to expel the Zancleans from their city and seize it for themselves : 
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497 s.c. They were, however, in turn expelled by Anaxilanus of 
Rhegium 494 8. c., cf. Thucyd. vi. 5, who made it over to the 
Messenians, from which time it was reckoned a Dorian city, 
and was called Messana.” H. P. A. § 83. Cf. also Smith’s C. Ὁ. 
Messana. 

b. τῆς Σικελίης. These words Hdtus adds to show that the place 
he speaks of was in Sicily itself, for ἔστι μὲν Σικελῶν was ambigu- 
ous, since it might belong to the Sicels, and yet not be in Sicily. 

chw. 

Ca. XXITI.—a. Λοκροῖσι τοῖσι Ἐπιζεφυρίοισι, “Of the cities of 
Magna Grecia Lacedemon was reputed the common parent, 
though only Tarentum can be considered of really Spartan origin; 
and that on the authority of the legend of the Parthenii. The con- 
nexion of Sparta with the Epizephyrian Locrians, so called from 
the neighbouring promontory, Zephyrium, is not quite clear; it is 
said to have commenced with the Messenian war. Although both 
their name and history indicate a totally different origin, they 
passed eventually for a Dorian settlement, and, as such, were as- 
sisted by Lacedemon in the war with Crotona.” H. P. A. § 80. 
Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c. xii. p. 94, and Smith’s C. D., Loers Epize- 

yrit, . 

» ὃ. Ῥηγίου --- Rhegium (Reggio) is said to have been founded, 
under the immediate direction of the Delphic oracle, by a band of 
Chalcidians who had been consecrated to Apol’o, after the manner 
of the Italian Sacred Spring, (cf. the original passage from Strabo, 
given in H. P. A. § 82,) to avert a famine, and were joined by 
Messenian exiles forced to quit their country on the fall of Ithome.” 
Thirlw. ii. p. 92. See also the article Ver Sacrum, Smith’s Ὁ. of 
A., and Smith’s C. D., Rhegtum. 

Cc. συμμίξας τοῖσι Σαμίοισι, holding a conference with the Samuaans. 
Cf. ii. 64, vii. 29, 153. B. 

a. Ἴνυκον πόλιν. In the S. of Sicily, on the left bank of the R. 
Hypsa, and E. of Selinus. τοὺς copupaioue, the head or leading men. 
CF ii. 82, 159, vi. 98. B. 

H. -α. περιεβαλέατο. lon. for περιεβάλοντο, acquired 

For themseloes, obtained. Cf. iii. 71. This ch. is referred to in vii. 
, Cy 4. Ve 

δ ἐθελοντὴν ὑποκυψάσας, voluntarily submittiny. Cf. i. 130, and 
vi. 109. B. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. Koid\otroi—the Hollows, the W. coast of Eubeea, 
between the promontories Caphareus and Chersonesus, very dan- 
gerous to ships. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. XXVII.—a. bitte .... προσημαίνειν, SC. ὁ θεός. W. Cf. 
Introduction, on the Character of the Writings of Hdtus. 

ὃ. λοιμὸς ὑπολαβὼν---α pestilence coming suddenly upon them. A 
few lines below, ἡ ναυμαχίη ὑπολαβοῦσα is the sea-fight following, 
coming next. B. Cf. viii. 12, ὃ. 
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c. ἐς γόνυ e.r.d. Other instances of metaphor in Hdtus occur 
in v. 18, vi. 1, 12, viii. 83, 109,-140, and i. 18], iii. 155, vii. 135. 

Cua. XXVIII.—a. ’Arapvioep—Cf. i. 160, ὃ. 

Ca. XXIX.—a. φιλοψυχίην τοιήνδε T. ἀναιρέεται, entertains such a 
love of life, shows such cowardice. ἹΙερσίδα γλῶσσαν pereig—uttering, 
speaking the Persian language; γλῶσσαν ἱέναι in iv. 135. Cf. also 
vi. 37, βλαστὸν μετιέναι, to send forth a shoot, and ix. 16, δάκρυα 
μετιέναι, to shed tears. B. 

“Cu. XXX.—a. οὔτ ἂν ἔπαθε κακὸν οὐδὲν κιτ.λ. A conjecture 
founded on the bounty of Darius, who was always mindful of good 
services, and on the duty of gratitude enforced by the Persian law. 
Cf. i. 137. The crime of Histizeus was certainly great, but the 
benefit he had rendered the monarch and the nation in saving 
them in their flight from Scythia, v. 11, might be deemed sufficient 
to blot out the memory of his treason.—Other instances of the 
gratitude or the kindness of Darius were Democedes, Demaratus, 
vii. 104, d., Syloson, Coes, Metiochus, s. of Miltiades, iv. 137, a., 
Sandoces, vii. 94. B. His treatment of the Milesians and Eretrians 
too, vi. 119, 120, was, when the provocation is considered, remark- 
ably mild. V. 

H. XXXI.—a. ἐσαγήνευον κι τ. λ. Cf. iii. 149, a., and refs. 

Cur. XXXII.—a. τὰς dredadg—Cf. vi. 9. 

ὃ. ἀνασπαστοὺς παρὰ Bac.—carried from their country into Central 
Asta. S.and L. Ὁ. Cf. ii. 104, a., and iii. 149, on the Persian 
style of conquest. αὐτοῖσι ἱροῖσι, temples and all. Cf. Jelf, § 604, 1, 
quoted in 1. 52, 6. 

6. τὸ τρίτον Ἴωνες κατεδουλώθησαν. Cf. i. 92, a. 

Ca. XXXIIL.—a. Πέρινθος. On the Propontis, a Samian co- 
lony: of the other towns, Selymbria, Byzantium, Chalcedon, and 
Mesambria were colonies from Megara, Proconnesus and Cardia 
from Miletus. Cf. on the narrative, Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 223. 

Ca. XXXIV.—a. τοὺς βασιλῆας, the chief men, cf. vii. 165, a. B. 

ὃ. τὴν ἱρὴν ὁδὸν, The sacred way here meant is probably that 
spoken of by Strabo, ix. p. 646, by. which the Pythic procession 
went to Delphi, (‘The ¢heortcs sent by the Athenians to Delphi 
were always particularly brilliant,” Smith’s Ὁ. of A.,] and not the 
noted sacred road that led from Athens to Eleusis, and which, of 
course, did not pass through the Phocians or Beotians. W. 

Ca. XXXV.—a. οἰκίης τεθριπποτρόφου, of a family that kept a 
team of horses (for the games), cf. vi. 125, i. 6. of a highly wealthy 
family, as the expense of keeping horses in Attica was greater, 
owing to the nature of the country, than in most others, and this, 
“ the chariot-race, with four full-grown horses,” ἵππων τελείων δρόμος, 
or Eppa, cf. Smith’s Ὁ. of A., was the most expensive of all the con- 
tests. Cf. the argument to the Aristoph. Nub. and Thucyd. vi. 16. 

ὃ. ὁ Μιλτιάδης---ΟΥ iv. 137, a. His genealogical table is thus 

iven in the Oxford Ch. Tables; with the exception of what re- 
fates to Thucydides, which I have added. 
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CypsELvs, vi. 35, descendant of Ajax and asus. 
κα... ___. 


ε---------- . 
Miltiades, chosen tyrant Cimon 
of the Chersonese, vi. 34, &c. | 
co ay 
Stesugoras succeeds his Miltiades of Marathon, m. Hegysipyle d. of Olorus 
unele Miltiades, vi. 38. | kg of Thrace, who, after the death 
,..-------..-... —_~——_———— of Miltiades, married again another 
Metiochus, kindly Cimon, the Athenian. Athenian, and had a son 
treated by Darius, 
vi, 41. Olorus, f. to 


Thucydides, the Historian. 


6. καὶ αἰχμὰς, As Thracians it would be natural to them to carry 
these with them, in accordance with the ancient fashion of Greece. 
Cf. Thucyd. 1 6. B. 

Cu. XXXV1.—a. ἀπετείχισε τὸν ἰσθμὸν x.r.d. This wall, Pro- 
copius tells us, was afterwards repaired by the emperor Justinian. 
The walls of Antoninus, Hadrian, and Severus in ‘Britain, and the 
great wall of China erected for similar purposes, are familiar to 
every one. B. ᾿ 

Cu. XXXVII.—a. Κρ. ἐν γνώμῃ γεγονώς. beloved by Croesus. 
Coraes. Soin S. and L. D., according to his mind, i. e. in favour 
with him. Schw., and Jelf, ὃ 622, 3, 0, known to Croesus. 

b. percet, cf. vi. 29, a. This explanation, but an incorrect one, 
of the similitude contained in the threat that Cresus would root up 
the city as τὲ were a pine-tree, is considered by D. p. 89, as a proof, 
cf. i. 153, a., that Hdtus was not acquainted with the works of 
Charon of Lampsacus, at least not with that concerning Lamp- 
sacus; for he would there have learnt that Lampsacus was called 
in old times Πιτούσα, and the most simple point of the allusion, 
πίτυος τρόπον, could not have escaped him. 

Cn. XXXVIII.—a. ὡς νόμος οἰκιστῇ, Cf. Thucyd. v. I1, on the 
honours paid by the Amphipolitans to Brasidas. Also Aristot. 
Ethics, v. 7, § 1, and Smith’s D. of A., Colonia. 

ὃ. vrobepporipov—considerably daring, more daring than might 
have been expected. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 784, quoted in i. 27, ὃ. 

Cu. XXXIX.—a. τὰ rpnypara—the government, or power. Cf. 
il. 80, 137, iv. 164. δῆθεν, forsooth, as they pretended. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 726, 2, a., quoted in i. 59, 2. 

ὃ. ἐν ἄλλῳ Adyw—cf. vi. 103. W. 

c. εἶχε κατ᾽ olxouc.... ἐπιτιμέων. he kept himself at home, under 
pretence of honouring his brother Stesagoras, i. e. honouring his 
memory. B. 

ἀ. ‘HynowrtAnv. Cf. vi. 35, ὃ. 

Cu. XL.—a. κατελάμβανε δὲ μιν κιτιλ. Here τῶν κατεχόντων 
πρηγμάτων, the matters which then occurred, are doubtless the events 
which Hdtus had begun to mention in c. 33, before he began this 
digression concerning Miltiades, the first tyrant of the Chersonese, 
and which he proceeds to set forth in c. 41, viz. the final flight of 
Miltiades to Athens. Tpirw ἔτεϊ τούτων might, by itself, signify the 
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third year after; but from the context it is plain that the third 
year be ore these things is meant. The events that befell him the 
third yeat before were χαλεπώτερα, more grievous than what now 
overtook him. For at the present time, as is stated in the next 
ch. 41, he escaped to Athens, cf. iv. 137, a., with all his property, 
and lost only one vessel, in which was his son, who, though cap- 
tured, was treated rather as a friend than an enemy by Darius; 
while in the third year before he was compelled to escape the 
Scythians by a hasty flight and temporary exile. Schw. | 

Cu. XLL—a. ἐποίησε κακὸν μὲν οὐδὲν x.r.d. On the generous 
conduct of Darius, cf. vi. 30,4. ‘Instead of death or a prison he 
received a fair estate and a Persian wife.” Thirlw. ἐ. ὁ, Themis- 
tocles similarly received the cities of Magnesia, Lampsacus, and 
Myus: Thucyd. i, 138. Such assignments were common among 
the Persians, both of districts, cities, or villages, cf. ii. 98, a., vii. 
104, @., and H. Pers, ch. ii. p. 414—416, who mentions that such 
assignments are now called Yokuls. They occur frequently in the 
history of British India under the name of jagheers. 

Cua. XLII.—a, σχεδὸν κατὰ rd αὐτὰ κατιλ. Cf. 1. 90. B. On 
the sound policy of these measures, cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 225. 

Cr. XLITI.—a. “Apa δὲ τῷ ἔαρι, κι τ. rd. . In the commencement of 
the spring, after the king had dismissed his other generals, Mardonius, 

8. of Gobryas, &c. This expedition of Mardonius is dated 492 B. c. 

in Clinton F. H. i. p. 26, Prideaux dates it 494 B. c., and B. 
even one year earlier. The Gobryas here mentioned was one of 
the seven conspirators; cf. iii. 70. Observe that Mardonius was a 
kinsman of the king. Cf. iv. 167, a. 

ὃ. στράτον ναυτικόν, a force fit to be embarked on board ship, as 
Casaubon rightly interprets it ; for it was impossible for Mardonius 
to take the ships, as well as those to man them, from Persia to 
Cilicia. Cf. Aisch. Pers. v. 54, ναῶν τ᾽ ἐπόχους κ. τ. X. . 

6. μέγιστον θώῦμα... .. τοὺς γὰρ τυράννους «.7.rd. “One of the 
first proceedings of Mardonius after his arrival in Ionia, was to 
depose the tyrants who had been placed in the cities by his pre- 
decessor, and to set up a democratical constitution. This change 
appeared so repugnant to Persian maxims, that Hdtus thought it 
sufficient to silence the objections of those who doubted that demo- 
cracy could have found an advocate among the seven conspirators. 
It does indeed indicate more knowledge of mankind, larger views, 
and sounder principles of policy, than could have been expected 
from a barbarous and despotic court, and reflects honour on the 
understanding of Mardonius or of Darius. Yet the last insurrection 
had shown, that while the dominion of the tyrants irritated the 
people, and afforded a constant motive to rebellion, their own 
fidelity was by no means secure. A popular form of government 
gave a vent to the restless spirits which might otherwise have 
endangered the public quiet: and in the enjoyment of civil liberty 
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ὃ. ἔκ re ἠπείρου x.r.rA. Cf. Thucyd. i. 100, on the mines and lands 
which belonged to the Thasians on the opposite coast of Thrace, 
and v. 170, 6. These afterwards fell into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, 463 B.c. Thucyd.i. 101. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Thasos. On 
the revenue thence, see the refs given under Τέλος, Smith’s D. of A. 

6. ἐοῦσι καρπῶν drediot—free from all taxes on the fruits of the 
earth. B. 

Cn. XLVII.—a. τὰ οἱ Φοίνικες dveipov—Cf. H. Pheenic. ch. ii. 
p. 39, ch. iii. p. 76. “ Here, in Thasos, they discovered that the 
mountains of the island abounded in gold: this magnet soon at- 
tracted them, and here they founded mines—works of which Hdtus 
saw the shafts and galleries.” Cf. also Ὁ. p. 43. 

b. ὄρος. .. ζητήσει. where a great mt has been turned upside down 
an the search for ore. Schw. 

Cr. XLVIIT.—a. νέας re μακρὰς --- ΟἿ, i. 2,6. On earth and 
water, cf. iv. 126, ὁ. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. ἐπί σφίσι Zyovrac—thinking that the Aiginetans 
had given it (earth and water) with a hostile intention agatnst 
them (the Athenians). Hoogev. ad Viger. p. 249. B. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 634, 3, a., and i. 61, ¢. 

Cu. L.—a. ἤδη νῦν καταχάλκου κ. τ. λ. forthwith then, O Ram, tip 
your horns with brass, as you will have to engage with [be acquainted 
with, S.and L. D.] a mighty calamity. A similar jest is found in 
Cicero, In Verr. ii. c. 78, quoted by V. 

Cra. LI.—a. 8éBa\e—calumniated, cast espersions on, cf. v. 97, a. 
So διαβολή, slander, iii. 66, 73. 

ὃ. οἰκίης δὲ τῆς x.r.d. “After the death of Aristodemus, the 
throne of Sparta was shared by his two sons, Eurysthenes and 
Procles. The kingly office continued to be hereditary in their 
lines, which were equal in power, though a certain precedence or 
dignity was allowed to that of Eurysthenes, grounded on his sup- 
posed priority of birth. It was not, however, from these remote 
ancestors that the two royal families derived their distinguishing 
appellations. The elder house was called the Agids, after Agis, 
son of Eurysthenes; the minor the Eurypontids, from Eurypon, 
the successor of Sous, son of Procles: a remarkable fact, not very 
satisfactorily explained from the martial renown of these princes, 
and perhaps indicating a concealed break in each series.” Thirlw. 
i. p. 293. Read chs. 7 and 8 of same vol., and cf. the List of 
Spartan kings in vol. iii. of Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., or the 
Genealogy in the Oxf. Chr. Tables, p. 38. 

Cu. LIT-—a. Λακεδαιμόνιοι γὰρ---“ Aristodemus, as it was be- 
lieved every where except at Sparta, had not lived to enter Pelo- 
ponnesus, but had fallen at Delphi, by a thunderbolt or shaft of 
Apollo. He left twin sons, Procles and Eurysthenes, who succeed- 
ed to his claim of an equal share with Temenus and Cresphontes,” 
ἄς. Thirlw. i. p. 261, seqq. To the same effect Miller, Dor. i. Ὁ. 
104, who also treats at considerable length of the epic poe 
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referred to by Hdtus. “ According to the common tradition, which 
was derived from the epic poets, the twin brothers took possession 
of Sparta after the death of their father; whereas the national 
tradition of Sparta, as Hdtus informs us, represented Aristodemus 
himself to have been the first ruler, and that the double dominion 
of his children was not settled till after his death ; the first-born, 
however, enjoying a certain degree of precedence.” With regard 
to the accounts of the expedition of the Heraclide derivable from 
“the traditionary lore scattered in such abundance throughout the 
ancient epic poems,” Miller, Dor. i. p. 57, says, “This event, 
however, early as it was, lay without the range of the epic poetry, 
and therefore whatever circumstances connected with it were men- 
tioned, they must have been introduced either accidentally or in 
reference to some other subject. In no one large class of epic 
poems was this event treated at length, neither by the Cyclic poets, 
nor the authors of the Νόστοι. In the ’Hota attributed to Hesiod, 
it appears only to have been alluded to in a few short passages. 
Hdtus nevertheless mentions poets who related the migrations of 
the Heraclide and Dorians into Laconia. Perhaps these belonged 
to the class who carried on the mythological fables genealogically, 
as Cinzthon the Laconian, and also Asius who celebrated the de- 
scent of Hercules; and from the character of his poems it is pro- 
bable that he also commemorated his descendants. —Or they may 
have been the historical poets, ποιηταὶ ἱστορικοὶ, such as Eumelus 
the Corinthian, although those alluded to by Hdtus cannot have 
composed a separate poetical history, as the former did of Corinth; 
since they would doubtless have followed the national tradition of 
Sparta; and this, with respect to the first princes of the Hera- 
clide, differed from the accounts of all the poets with which Hdtus 
was acquainted, and was not the general tradition of Greece.” 

b. ’Apyeiny. sister to Theras, who was guardian to Eurysthenes 
and Procles. Cf. iv. 147, a. 

6. ob δυναμένους δὲ γνῶναι κ. τιλ. and that they then, or even before 
then, asked the mother ; but she answered, that not even she hersel 
could distinguish between them, and though she knew i perfectly 
she said so. In this latter sentence Gronovius indeed makes λέγειν 
depend upon εἰδυιᾶν, ets: optime nosset rlla apertre; but it seems 
preferable to follow Schw. in referring the λέγειν ταῦτα to the pre- 
ceding φάναι, of which it is little else than a repetition. τὸ κάρτα, 
sure enough, in good earnest. Cf. iii. 104, a., and ref. to Jelf, and 
i. 71, vii. 16. 

Cu. LITI.—a. Ταῦτα (what I have just spoken of }—rade (what 
follows). Οὗτος generally refers to what immediately precedes, ὅδε 
to what immediately follows. Jelf, 5 655, obs. 6, Demonstrative 
Pronouns. Cf. vi. 58, «ἅ. τούτους γὰρ δὴ τοὺς Δωριέων x. τι λ. For I 
say, (supply γράφω. B.,) that these kings of the Dorians up to Perseus 
the 8. of Danae, the name of the deity, i. 6. Zeus, f. of Perseus, being 
left out of the list, are correctly enumerated by the Gks, and rightly 
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demonstrated to be Gks; for already at that time they counted as Gks. 
The participles καταλ. and ἀποδεικ. are used for infinitives. Schw. 
On the Egyptian origin of Perseus, cf. ii. 91, 6., and on τελεῖν, to 
count as, be reckoned among, cf. ii. 51, a. 

Cu. LIV.—a. ὁ Περσεὺς «.r.A. Cf. ii. 91, ὃ. 

Cu. LV.—a. ἐόντες Αἰγύπτιοι... .. Δωριέων Bacrniag. On the 
extremely obscure subject of the traditions of Egyptian and other 
foreign settlers in Greece, read Thirlw. i. c. 3. On the irruption 
of the Dorians into the Peloponnese, see the sketch in Arnold’s 
Thucydides, i. c. 12, note, “ The great family, or rather clan,” &c. 

Cu. LVI.—a. Γέρεα δὲ δὴ κιτιλ. This subject is discussed at 
considerable length in Miller, Dor. ii. p. 101, seqq. ‘The Doric 
govereignty was a continuation of the heroic or Homeric; and 
neither in the one nor the other are we to look for that despotic 
power, with which the Gks were not acquainted until they had 
seen it in foreign countries. In those early times the king, to- 
gether with his council, was supreme ruler and judge, but not 
without it; he was also chief commander in war, and as such pos- 
sessed a large executive authority, as circumstances required. His 
office on the whole bore an analogy to the power of Jupiter; and 
it received a religious confirmation from the circumstance of his 
presiding at and performing the great public sacrifices with the 
assistance of soothsayers. The royal dignity was also guarded 
by the sanction of the sacerdotal office, for the kings were priests 
of Jupiter Uranius and Jupiter Lacedemon, and offered public 
eacrifices to Apollo on every new moon and 7th day; they also re- 
ceived the skins of all sacrificed animals as a part of their income. 
From this circumstance, added to the fact that in war they had a 
right to the back of every victim, and had liberty to sacrifice as 
much as they wished, it follows that they presided over the entire 
worship of the army, being both priests and princes, like the Aga- 
memnon of Homer.” Add, from Thirlw. i. p. 319, “both were 

iests of Jupiter, but with the distinction, that the one, pro- 

ly the elder, ministered to the god under his Dorian title, the 
other, under that which he bore in Laconia, probably before the 
eonquest.” Cf. also H. P. A. § 25. εἰ δὲ μὴ κι τ. λ., but that if he 
were, (viz.a hinderer of the king,) that he should be laid under the 
ban, should be held by, involved tn, made liable to, the curse, considered 
as polluted. On εἰ δὲ μή for εἰ δέ, cf. Jelf, § 860, 5. -A negative 
sentence is often followed by εἰ δὲ μή for εἰ δέ, this form being com- 
monly used to express the contrary of the former conditional sen- 
tence. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 5. On εἰ δέ for εἰ δὲ μή, cf. Hdtus iii. 154, a. 

b. ἑκατὸν δὲ ἄνδρας λογάδας κιτιλ. The number of the king’s 
body-guard is, by Thucydides, v. 72, stated to be 300; unless, 
therefore, some error has crept into the text, we must either sup- 
pose only 100 of these attended him on ordinary occasions, cf. 

hirlw. 1. p. 334 and 448, App. ii., or that this number was pecu- 
liarly selected as an especial guard out of the whole body. On the 

x 
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300, the picked regiment of Sparta and the flower of her force, (en- 
titled ἱππεῖς, knights, or horsemen, being really foot, “ αἱ first pro- 
bably,” cf. note in Arnold’s Thucyd. v. 72, “ chiefs who fought in 
chariots, this being the early sense of ἵππευς and ixzorijc,”) cf. i. 67, 
t. “From the number of those discharged from this body the 
five agathoergi were taken, who, for the space of a year, served the 
state in missions.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 257. Cf. also vii. 205, e. 

Cu. LVII.—a. Ta δὲ ἄλλα ex. τι λ. On this and the following chs. 
throughout, cf. Miill. Dor. ii. p. 104, bk. iii. 6. 6, as referred to above, 
or for the briefer view of the same, H. P. A. § 25, seqq., and Thirlw. 
i. 6. 8, p. 319, seqq. 

ὃ, θυσίην δημοτελῆ---ο public banquet, provided at the expense of 
the community, and given in the name of some person or officer 
appointed by the public. Cf. Mill. Dor. ὁ. J. note. 

6. ἱσταμένου τοῦ μῆνος--- ΟἹ the well-known division of the month 
of 30 days among the Gks into the three decads, ἱσταμένου, μεσοῦν- 
roc and φθίνοντος, see Smith’s D. of A., Calendar. On the honour 
of the double portion, a parallel readily suggests itself in the 
quintuple mess of Benjamin, Gen. xliii. 34. 

d. δίδοσθαι ix x.r.r. “ But besides these revenues, the king re- 
ceived a large sum from the public property; a double portion at 
the public banquets; an animal without blemish for sacrifice, a 
medimnus of wheat, and a Lacedemonian quart of wine, on the 
first and seventh days of each month,” ἄς. Mill. ὦ. ἃ 

6. καὶ προξείνους x.t.rX. “In other places the proxeni, cf. vill 
136, c., were appointed by the states whose proxeni they were ; for 
example, a Theban was proxenus of the Athenians at Thebes; 
but in Sparta, as the connexion with foreign nations was more 
restricted, a state which wished to have a proxenus there, was 
forced to apply to the king to nominate one. This appears to be 
the meaning of the above passage of Hdtus.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 
108. In Smith’s D. of A., Hospitium, it is taken to mean that m 
early times the kings had the right to select from among the 
Spartan citizens those whom they wished to send out as proxeni 
to other states. : 

_J. Πυθίους----“ From the necessity that the kings should maintain 
a constant intercourse between the state and the Delphian oracle, 
ef. v. 42, 6., they nominated the Pythians, and together with these 
officers, read, and preserved the oracles.” Μ|}} ὁ, 4 Cf. Thirlw. 
i. c. 8, p. 319. 

g. παρίζειν βουλεύουσι... .. τὴν ἑωυτῶν. “The highest authority 
of the state (of Lacedzemon) was vested in the γερουσία, or co 
of twenty-eight elders. None could be a member of this till he 
had reached the age of sixty: the office was held for life. In this 
assembly the two kings of the race of the Heraclide presided; 
that however they had each a double vote was denounced as an 
erroneous opinion as early as the time of Thucydides, Thucyd. i. 
20, and it certainly is not implied in what Hdtus here says,” H. 
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P. A. § 25. On the Gerusia, cf. Mull. Dor. ii. p. 94, who remarks, 
“the functions of the Gerusia were double, it having at the same 
time an executive and deliberative, and a judicial authority. In 
the first capacity it debated with the kings on all important affairs, 
preparing them for the decision of the public assembly, and passed 
a decree in its first stage by a majority of voices, the influence of 
which was doubtless far greater than at Athens: in the latter ca- 
pacity it had the supreme decision in all criminal cases, and could 
punish with infamy and death.” With regard to the disputed 
question of the number of the royal votes, Thirlw. i. p. 319, says: 
“In council the voice of each king told for no more than that of 
any other senator: in their absence their place seems to have been 
supplied, according to some regulation which is not clearly ex- 
plained, by the senators of the same tribe; and is it not improbable 
that the king of the elder house had a casting vote?” Miller, Dor. 
ii. 106, agrees with H., in considering the passage in the text as not 
implying with certainty the two votes of each king. “ The presence 
of the kings in the Gerusia was requisite to make a full council; 
but as such they had only single votes, which in their absence were 
held by the councillor who was most nearly related to them, and 
therefore a Heraclide. The passage in Thucydides, i. 20, which 
contradicts the statements of other authors, more probably refers 
to Hellanicus than to Hdtus, whose work Thucydides could scarcely 
then have read. (Cf. Arnold’s note on Thucyd. i. 20, to the same 
effect.) Hdtus, however, appears to me to have followed the 

inion generally received in Greece of the two votes of each king, 

hough the expression is not quite clear. The notion of the 
Schol. on Thucyd. adopted by L., that each king had only one 
vote, though it had the force of two, is ridiculous.” See also on 
the Spartan kings and the senate throughout, Smith’s D. of A., 
Τερουσία. 

Ca. {01Π1.---α. Ταῦτα μὲν (que dicta sunt)—rdde (que sequun- 
tur). Jelf, § 655, obs. 6. Cf. vi. 53, a. “ Both the accession and 
decease of the kings were marked by usages, which, as Hdtus ob- 
serves, have rather an Oriental than a Hellenic aspect. On the 
one occasion the public joy was expressed by a release of all debts 
due from individuals to the state; for the Spartan treasury perhaps 
no great sacrifice. The royal obsequies were celebrated by a ten 
days’ intermission of all public business, and by a general mourn- 
ing, in which the helots and the provincials (τῶν περιοίκων avay- 
καστοὶ) were compelled to take the most active part: horsemen 
carried the tidings through the country, and thousands of the sub- 
ject-class as well as of the serfs attended the funeral, rent the air 
with their wailings, and proclaimed the virtues of the deceased 

rince superior to those of all his predecessors.” Thirlw. i. p. 321. 
br also Miller, Dor. ii. p. 102. 

b. ἐκ πάσης di... . ἰέναι. necesse est, preter Spartiatas, [in addt- 

tion to the Spartans,] funus vel inviti comitentur ceterarum urbium 
x 2 
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Lacontearum incole certo numero. V. On ἀριθμῷ, Instrumental 
Dat., cf. Jelf, § 609, i. quoted in 184, a. 

6. τῶν xepwoixwy—On the condition of the Laconian subjects, 
read at least Thirlw. 1. c. 8, p. 306, seqq. The class here spoken 
of, which, with the Dorians of Sparta, and their serfs the Helots, 
made up the three distinct classes that com the inhabitants of 
Laconia, were the people of the provincial districts, and “ were a 
mixed race composed partly of the conquered Acheans and partly 
of strangers, who had either accompanied the conquerors in their 
expedition, or had been invited by them to supply the place of the 
old inhabitants. These provincials, or Periceci, were subjects and 
their land was tributary, though the tribute perhaps was 
Jess as a source of revenue than as an acknowledgment of sove- 
reignty. They shared none of the political privileges of the Spar- 
tans, their municipal government was under the control of the 
Spartan officers; and yet they bore the heaviest share of the public 
burdens and made up the bulk of the military force of the state. 
Cf. Herod. ix. 11. ‘To compensate for these grievances, they were 
exempt from many irksome restraints and inflictions, to which the 
ruling caste were forced to submit, and they enjoyed undivided poe- 
session of the trade and manufactures of the country,” ὅς. In H. 
P. A. § 19, the student will find a brief and clear account of the 
difference in the treatment of the Perici (‘‘the rustic popula- 
tion, who bore the name of Lacedemonians by way of distinction 
from the pure Spartan race, and who remained in the enjoyment of 

rsonal freedom, retaining their lands under tribute”) and of the 

elots, “the inhabitants of the conquered cities, whose lot was far 
harder, differing in fact from that of slaves in other countries, only 
in the circumstance that their owners were not at liberty to kill or 
sell them out of the country.” In the notes to that work see the 
refs to Miller, Wachsmuth, and Clinton. 

d. τῶν cidkwriwy—See the conclusion of the foregoing note, to 
which may be briefly added that this class, “the Helots, whose 
name, according to every derivation of it, recalled the lose of per- 
sonal liberty as the origin and essential character of their condition, 
tilled the soil, paying their masters a fixed portion of the annual 
produce, and attended them on military service as servants, or 
esquires, θεράποντες, acting at the same time as light-armed troope.” 
Herod. ix. 10, 28, and Thucyd. iii. 8. Herod. vil. 229. The name 
Helot has been variously derived, cf. note 13 of Herm. ἃ ἐ,, from 
Helos, the maritime town ; from ἕλη, i.e. snhabitants of the lowlands ; 
or from ἕλω, αἱρέω, as duwe from éuaw. For more refer to Miiller, 
bk. iii. c. 3, an analysis of which is to be found in Class. Dict. 
Helota. See also Smith’s D. of A., Helotes. 

68. εἴδωλον κι τι A. “ The images of those kings who had fallen in 
battle, were laid upon a state-couch; a usage which, with the cus- 
tom on each occasion of praising the dead king as the best of all 
' princes, approximates very closely to the worship of a hero, τιμαὶ 
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the king was almost always brought home, even from a great dis- 
tance; as in the case of Agesilaus.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 103. 


Cu. LX—a. οἱ κήρυκες .... ἐκδέκονταε τὰς πατρωΐας riyvac— 
“The office of herald was at Sparta, as in the fepulous ‘times, 
hereditary, and not, as in other parts of Greece, obtained by com- 
petition. Cf. vii. 134. Almost all the other trades too, and 
occupations, as well as that of herald, were hereditary at Sparta, 
as, for example, those of cooking, ὀψοποιοὶ, baking, mixing wine, 
flute-playing, &c.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 28. 

ὃ. eb κατὰ λαμπροφωνίην «.7.d. nor do others, 1n consequence of the 
clearness or loudness of thetr voice, applying themselves to this pro- 
feasion, (ie. of herald,) exclude them (i. e. the sons of heralds) from 

office, &c. 
Ca. LXI.—a. Τότε δὲ κ. τι λ. On the history, here resumed from 
c. 50, read Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 228, seqq. διέβαλε. Cf. vi. 51, a. 

ὃ. ἐπίβασιν ἐς αὐτὸν ποιεύμενος. making a handle to attack hem, or 
Jinding an occasion of proceeding against him. Ansam arripiens 
contra ipsum agendi. B. 

6. ἀνθρώπων re ὀλβίων--- rom this and from a similar expression 
in vii. 134, χρήμασιν ἀνήκοντες ἐς τὰ πρῶτα, B. remarks on the 
fallacy of the notion of a real equality of roperty at Sparta, or 
that the original equal distribution of it could ave lasted for any 
length of time. “this subject is alluded to by H. P. A. ch. ii. Pt. 
4, on the causes of the decline of Sparta, in ὃ 47: “ The open 
demoralization of Sparta dates from the period when Lysander 
first made his countrymen familiar with coined money, by the 
booty he brought home; but the precious metals had long before 
found their way to individuals; thus, as early as 478 8. c. Pau- 
sanias had hoped for a bribe, Thucyd. i. 131, Leotychidas in 470 
B. c. was bribed, Herod. vi. 72, and in 466 8. c. Pleistoanax and | 
Cleandridas. Thucyd. ii. 21, v. 16. Pericles expended ten talents 
among them ἐς τὸ δέον, Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 22, and Gylippus was 
charged with embezzlement. Cf. also Aristoph. Pax, 620 

d. Θερά “ At no great distance from Sparta, to the S. and 
W. of the Kurotas, was situated the town of iherapne, which, as 
also Amycle, abounded in monuments and local memorials of the 
time of the Pelopide and other fabulous princes. Pindar, Isthm. 
i. 31, mentions its high situation, and calls it the ancient metro- 
polis of the Achzans, amongst whom the Dioscuri lived ; here were 
the subterraneous cemeteries of Castor and Pollux, Pind. Nem. x. 

in the ancient manner; here also were the 
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temples of the Brothers and of Helen in the Phoebeeum, and many 
remains of the ancient symbolical religion.” Mill. Dor. i. p. 107. 
Cu. LXIT.—a, iene... . ὁ ἔρως. love for this woman was con- 
tinually chafing him, cf. vii. 10, e. 
b. ὁ ᾿Αρίστων ἔδωκε τοῦτο κατ. λ. On the distinction to be observed 
in the early times in Sparta between the giving away χρήματα or 
κειμήλια, and the parting with one’s house and lot, cf. Miill. Dor. 


P Cu. LXIII.—a. μετὰ τῶν ἐφόρων--- ΟἿ. v. 39, δ. and refs. 

b. ἀρὴν ἐποιήσαντο---ΟΥ δγοα vows, public prayers. Cf. in the same 
sense = εὐχή, Iliad xv. 378, xxiii. 199. B., and S. and L. Ὁ. 

Ca. LXLV.—a. διὰ τὰ Κλεομένεϊ διεβλήθη peyadwo—since he had 
become very hateful to Cleomenes, or had greatly incurred his hatred 
or suspicion. Cf. iv. 35. MeyaBary διαβεβλημένος, having incurred 
the hostility of, become an object of suspicion to Megabates. Cf. also 
ix. 17,6. διὰ τὰ is used by the Ionic idiom for dior. On the pre- 
vious events referred to in this chapt. cf. v. 75, a., vi. 50, 51, 6]. 
W. and Schw. 

Cu. LXV.—a. τῷ Mevdpeog «.r.X. On the genealogy of the 
houses of Eurysthenes and Procles, cf. vi. 51, 6. seqq. and refs. 

ὃ. ἁρπάσας καὶ σχὼν γυναῖκα. “Two things were requisite as an 
introduction and preparation to marriage at Sparta; first, betroth- 
ing on the part of the father; secondly, the seizure of the bride. 
The latter was clearly an ancient national custom, founded onthe 
idea that the young woman could not surrender her freedom and 
_ virgin parity, unless compelled by the violence of the stronger 

sex. This explains the statement of Hdtus, vi. 65, that Demaratus 
obtained possession of Percalus the d. of Chilon, who was be- 
trothed to Leotychides, by previously carrying her away by force. 
Mill. Dor. ii. p. 298. 

Cu. LXVI.—a. dvwicrov yevopivov—the matter having been re- 
Jerred, &c. ἀνώϊστος Ion. for ἀνόϊστος, formed from ἀνοίσω, from 
ἀναφέρω, whence aor. 1, ἀνῷσαι, i. 157, Jelf, § 269, 6. 

ὃ. ὁ δὲ KéBwy.... ἀναπείθε. Cf. v. 63, a., for other instances 
of the oracle having been bribed. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. card—Anpaphrov—rijc βασιληΐης, on the double 
gen. here, cf. vi. 2, a. γυμνοπαιδίαι. Cf. Mill. Dor. ii. p. 350, 
seqq., on the music and choral dancing of the Dorians: he says, 
speakin of the connexion between gymnastic exercises and dancing, 
that “ The chief object of the Gymnopeedia at Sparta was to re- 
present these two in intimate union, and indeed the latter only 
as the accomplishment and end of the former.” Cf. Smith’s Ὁ. of 
A., Tupvoradia. In the sentence ἦσαν μὲν δὴ γυμνοπ. observe the 
force of the particle δὴ, which serves to call the reader’s attention— 
“‘ Now it was, you are to know, or you will observe, the nopeedi 
games and Demaratus being a spectator at them, &c.” ἔξεε Stephens 
on Gk Particles, p.61. . 

ὃ, ὁκοῖόν τι ain... . βασιλεύειν. Cf. i. 129, where Harpagus, in 
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like manner, asks Astyages, ὅ τι εἴη κτλ. V. Observe the differ- 
ence between ἄρχειν and βασιλεύειν, the one said of magistrates, the 
other of kings, the one elective, the other hereditary. . . 
6. ἣ puping κακότητος «.r.d. Either of infinite woe. Cf. Hom. 1]. 

ΧΙ. Τρῶες ἀνέπνευσαν κακότητος. 
Cu. LXVIII.—a, ἐσθεὶς ἐς τὰς χεῖράς οἱ τῶν σπλάγχνων----““ Notis- 
simus in adjurationibus supplicationibusque aras tangendi et vic- 
timarum prosicia mos docte explicatur ad Appianum Iber. p. 431 
ab Henrico Stephano.” W. Cf. Virg. Ain. xii. 201. “Tan 
aras mediosque ignes et numina testor,” and Smith’s D. of A., Oath, 
καταπτόμενος, appealing to as witness. Cf. viii. 65, ὃ. 

b. ‘Epxeiov Aiog. of Hercean Zeus ; from ἕρκος the court or court- 

of a house, within which his image stood; the protecting god 

of the family: hence Demaratus’ appeal to him, under the present 
circumstances, rather than to any other deity. He was also called 
πατρῷος, as well as Herceus, equivalent, in derivation and in sense, 
to the Jupiter Cortalis and Septitius of the Romans. Creuz. 
Comment. p. 231, quoted in B. On the worship of Hercean Jove 
at Athens, (also called Phratrian,) in which no foreigner could 
participate, cf. H. P. A. § 100. 

Cu. LXIX.—a. τῇσι θύρῃσι τῇσι abdetgor—the door of court, the 
outer door, the house door. S.and L. D. “Jam nihil necesse est 
operose exponere, αὐλείας θύρας h. 1. Herodoti nihil aliud esse quam 
épxeioug πύλας Aischyli in Choeph. 559, 569, 651, i. 6. quam eas 
foret, que ex auld (αὐλῇ) per maceriam (ἕρκιον,) in viam ducunt.” 

reuz. Comment. p. 936, quoted in B. vol. iii. Excurs. iii. 

ὃ. ’AorpaBaxov. The derivations of this hero’s name, (either 
ἄστρον, a star, or ἀστράβη, a mule or pack-ass, and ἄγειν, to drive,) 
and the theories arising therefrom, are set forth at great length, in 
Creuzer’s Comment. p. 242, in vol. ii. Excursus iv. of B., who thus 
concludes, “cogitandus ἢ. 1. Bacchus-Gilemus priscarum reli- 
gionum Pelasgicarum, que apud Dodonos imprimis invaluerunt.” 

6. lyvedunva καὶ ixrdynva, Hdtus omits mentioning the eighth 
month, from the mistaken notion held by himself and Hippocrates 
that an eight-months’ child would either be abortive or still-born. 
B. ἀπέῤῥιψε, cf. iv. 142, a. 

Cu. KX «. broronnGivreg—having suspected ; the same form 
of the verb occurs in an active sense also in ix. 116, and in Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 464. B. Cf. Jelf, § 367, 2. ἐς Ζάκυνθον, cf. ix. 37, d. 

ὃ. αὐτοῦ .... dxaiphovrar—deprive him of his attendants and tried 
to seize his person. On the double accusat. cf. Jelf, § 582, 2, 583, 
34. ln connexion with what is here told of Demaratus read 
Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 228, seqq. Cf. also vii. 3. 

6. Λακεδαιμονίοισι συχνὰ ἔργοισί re καὶ γνώμῳσι ἀπολαμπρυνθείς, wnter 
Lacedemonios et rebus gestis et consilits clarus factus. Λακ. Local 
Dative. Jelf, § 605, 2. ἔργ. γνώμ. Instrumental Dat. Jelf, § 611, 
obs. | 


Ca, LXXI.—a. ὁ Μενάρεος--ΟΥ, vi. 65, a. 
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Cu. LXXII.—a. παρεὸν δέ οἱ, and whilst was in his power, 
cf. Jelf, § 700, 2, a., quoted in 111, 91, a. ἐπικατημένος χειρίδι πλίῳ 
κιτιλ. Tis is the ingenious correction of W. for the old reading 
χειρὶ διπλῷ. The sense is, stéteng on a sleeve full of silver ; a posture 
assumed to conceal the bribe. On the corruption of Spartan 
morals, cf. vi. 61, ὁ. 

Cu. LXXIV.—a, δεῖμα Σπαρτιητέων, fear of the Spartans, viz. 
lest they should punish him, seized Cleomenes when his evil prae- 
tices against Demaratus had been discovered, and he secretly withdrew 
to Thessaly. 

ὃ. Νώνακριν πόλιν---ἰὰ the N. of Arcadia in the territory of 
Pheneus, on the Styx (Mavra-nersa); not far from Cyllene. Cf. 
Mull. Dor. ii. p. 444, in whose map this place is laid down. 

6. ἐξορκοῦν τὸ Στυγὸς ὕδωρ---ἰο make them swear by the waters of 
the Styx. This passage is referred to by Potter, Gk Antigq. i.e. 
6, treating of the μέγας ὅρκος. Cf. Hom. Il. ii. 755, ὕρκον γὰρ δεινοῦ 
Στυγὸς ὕδατός ἐστιν ἀποῤῥώξ, and Smith’s D. οὗ A., Oaths. On the 
Accus. cf. Jelf, § 566, 

Ca. LXXV.—«. ἐν tidy. “The ξύλον was a heavy collar of 
wood, resembling our pillory, put on the neck of the prisoner and 
depriving him of all power to move.” S. and L. D. It was used, as 
is plain from this passage, as well for the confinement of madmen 
as for the punishment of criminals. The ποδοκάκκη, which more 
nearly resembled our stocks, was also known by the name of ξύλον. 
Cf. also Smith’s D. of A. Carcer, and ix, 37, b. ὑπομαργότερον, 
rather crazy: also in iii. 29, 145, cf. i. 27, ὃ. 

ὃ. καταχορδεύων --- cutting τέ lengthwise in strips. καταχορδεύαν 
significat εἰς χορδὰς, (into strips or strings,) τέμνοντα διαφθείρειν. V. 

6. διότι ἐς ‘EXevoiva x.r.d. Cf. v. 74, and, on the slaughter of the 
Argives who fled into the grove of the hero Argos, vi. 79. B. 

H. LXXVI.—a. ’Epacivoy, “The source of the Erasinus, 200 
stadia from Stymphalus, is now called Cephalaria.” Mull. Dor. ii. 


b. οὐ γὰρ οὐδαμῶς ixaddsipee—neque enim sinebant exta transire 
ven. According to B., who seems to take it of the offering, for 

ἐξ nowtse gave favourable omens for his crossing the river ; in which 
sense, see vil. 134, ὁ. In this passage it is taken, in S. and L. 
D., like the Latin ktare, perlitare, of the person; as he did not 
obtain good omens for crossing. Cf. also vi. 82, ix. 16, 38, 41,2 
95; and Thucyd. v. 54, τὰ διαβητήρια θνομένοις ob προγχώρει. B., 
the sacrifices offered before crossing the border did not prove propitious. 
C. τὴν στρατίην κατήγαγε c.r.d. ‘ The first exploit of Cleomenes 
was the expedition against Argos; circ. 520B.c. He landed in 
some vessels of Sicyon and Atgina (vi. 92) on the coast of Tiryns, 
overcame the Argives at the wood of Argos, near Sepea in the 
territory of Tiryns, slew the greater part of the men able to bear 
arms, and would have succeeded in capturing their city, had he not 
from an inconceivable.superstition dismissed the allied army with- 
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out making any.further use of the victory, and contented himself 
with sacrificing in the temple of Juno. At the same time Argos, 
in consequence of the defeat, remained for a long time as it were 

ippled, and it was even necessary that a complete change in her 
political condition should take place, in order to renovate the feeble . 
and disordered state into which she had fallen.” Mill. Dor. i. p. 
167. See also H. P. A. § 33. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a, μεταίχμιον ---αἰ space or interval between the 
two lines of battle. Cf. vi. 112, and viii. 140, g. 

5. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅταν ἡ θηλεῖα x... The first part of this oracle is ex- 
plained by Pausanias, ii. 20, to refer to the courage of the Argive 
women in having taken up arms on the invasion of Cleomenes, and 
having repulsed him and his army with great loss. This explana- 
tion is rejected by Miller, Dor. i. 197, who says: “The marvellous 
narrative of Hdtus, vi. 77, seqq., is unconnected, from there being 
no explanation of the first two verses of the oracle; which, how- 
ever, must have referred to some real event.’ Or does Hdtus refer 
θηλεῖα to Juno? Pausanias doubts whether Hdtus understands it; 
but the story of Telesilla related by him, as well as by Plutarch 
and Polyznus, is very fabulous.” See also Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 263 
and note. With regard to the second part of the oracle, unless 
Δεῖνος ὄφις be Cleomenes, I must, with L., “leave the explanation . 
of it to those who think themselves inspired by the god of Delphi.” 

6. ἀμφιδρυφέας. - εαιίφμο laceratas, laceram vestem gerentes. B.; 
the whole expression signifying great mourning in Argos. dp- 

occurs in Homer II. ii. 700, applied to a wife who from 
grief lacerated both cheeks ; and such may be the meaning here, 
rather than with garments rené all round. Cf. S. and L. Ὁ. 

Ca. LXXITX.—a. δύο μνέαι κατ.λ. Cf. v. 77, 6. 

b. οὔκουν δὴ ἐξῆεσαν. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 48. 

Ca. LXXX.—a."Apyoc αἰρήσειν. For similar instances of equi- 
vogue in the oracles, cf. ili. 64, c. 

H. LXXXI.—a. τὸ ‘Hpaiov—* The whole of Argolis and also 
Corinth were from early times under the protection of Juno, the 
character of whose worship resembled that of Jupiter, and whose 
chief temple was 12 stadia from Mycene and 40 from Argos, be- 
yond the district of Prosymna; its service was performed by the 
most distinguished priestesses, and celebrated by the first festivals 
and games, being one of the earliest nurseries of the art of 
sculpture. It appears that Argos was the original seat of the wor- 
ship of Juno, and that there it received its peculiar form and 
character ; for the worship of the Samian Juno, as well as that at 
Sparta, was supposed to have been derived from Argos; which 
statement is confirmed by the resemblance in the ceremonies; and 
the same is true of the worship of the same goddess at Epidaurus, 
Zégina, or Byzantium.” Mill. Dor. i. p. 410. 

Η. LXXXII.—a. ὑπῆγον... ὑπὸ τοὺς ἐφόρους, “ The jurisdic- 
tion of the ephors was extended chiefly by their privilege of insti- 
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tuting scrutinies, εὐθῦναι, into the official conduct of all magistrates, 
with the exception of the councillors. By this indeed we are not 
to understand that all magistrates, after the cessation of their office, 
rendered an account of their proceedings, but only, that the ephors 
could compel them to undergo a trial if there had been any thing 
suspicious in their administration ; a right, however, as it extend 

over the ephors of the preceding year, which restrained the power 
that it bestowed. But the ephors were pot compelled to wait for 
the natural expiration of an office; they could interrupt or put an 
end to the administration of it by their judicial powers. Now in 
this respect the king was in the very same situation with the remain- 
ing magistrates, and could as well as the others be brought before 
the tribunal of the ephors; and thus, even before the Persian war, 
Cleomenes was tried before them for bribery.” Miill. Dor. ii. p. 122. 
On the origin, &c. of the ephors, cf. v. 39, ὃ. and refs, also vi. 85, a. 

ὃ. αἱρέειν ἂν κατ᾽ dxonc—Cf. vi. 18, α.---καλλιερευμένῳ. cf. vi. 76, ὁ. 

Cu ὌΧΧΧΠΙ.. ἃ, ἼΑργος δὲ... . ὥστε οἱ δοῦλοι κι τ. λ. “ Argos,” 
says Thirlw. ii. p. 263, “ had lost 6000 men, the flower and core of 
its population: most of the hands that had wielded the power of 
the state as well as guarded it, were gone: and its subjects, who 
had hitherto been excluded from all share in the government, now 
met with no opposition when they claimed the mghts of citizens. 
This forced admission of the inhabitants of the surrounding dis- 
trict, as it is described by Aristotle, assumes a more romantic form 
in the narrative of Hdtus, who relates that the slaves of the Argives 
rose at the death of their masters, and seized the reins of govern- 
ment, which they kept in their hands till the next generation had 
grown up and claimed the inheritance of their fathers: when the 
intruders were forced to quit the city and withdrew to Tiryns. We 
see in this account clear traces of a revolution by which the pos- 
terity of the old citizens, when they became strong enough, de- 
prived the new freemen of their privileges.” Cf. Aristot. Pol. v. 2, 
8, and Mull. Dor. ii. p. 147. 

ὃ. pusa-peaceful relations, Jreendship. S.and L. Ὁ. Cf. vii. 101. 
μὴ ἔοντες ἄρθμιοι, unless they were in concord with each other. 

Cu. LXXXIV.—a. Σκύθας ydp .... πέμψαντας ἐς Σπάρτην, This 
extraordinary tale is alluded to by Miill. Dor. i. p. 209, with con- 
siderable marks of doubt. “Sparta by tacit acknowledgment acted 
as the leader of the whole of Greece in all foreign relations, from 
about the year 580 s.c. Her alliance was courted by Croesus; 
and the Ionians, when pressed by Cyrus, had recourse to the Spar- 
tans, who, with an amusing ignorance of the state of affairs beyond 
the sea, thought to terrify the king of Persia by the threat of hostili- 
ties. It is a remarkable fact, that there were at that time Scythian 
envoys in Sparta, with whom a great Plan of operations against 
Persia is said to have been concerted—which it is not easy tc 

elieve.” 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ δικαστήριον συναγαγόντες κ- τ. λ. 
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“The power of the ephors extended in practice so far, that they 
could accuse the king as well as the other magistrates, in extreme 
cases, without consulting the assembly, and could bring him to 
trial for life and death. This larger court, the δικαστήριον here 
mentioned, consisted of all the councillors, of the ephors, who thus 
came before it as accusers, besides having the right of sitting as 
_judges, of the other king, and probably of several magistrates, 
who had all equal votes. From this court there was no appeal; 
it had the power to condemn the king to death ; although, until 
later times, 1t was prevented by a religious scruple from executing 
this sentence.” Mull. Dor. ii. p. 123. Cf. also Thucyd. v. 63, on 
the sentence passed upon Agis, and vi. 82, a. 

ὃ. ἐν ᾿Αθήνῃσι ἐχομένων ἀνδρῶν. Cf. vi. 73. 

6. ταῦτα ἀκούσαντες οἱ Αἰγινῆται, ἔσχοντο τῆς ἀγωγῆς. referred to 
by Arnold, Hist. of Rome, ti. p. 542, note, in speaking of the pru- 
dence of the Apollonians under similar circumstances ; who, mea- 
suring rightly their own utter inability to cope with so great a 
nation as the Romans, and judging that it would be unwise to 
interpret too closely the sentence of the senate that those who had 
outraged their ambassadors should be given up to them, restored 
both offenders unhurt. ‘“ They may have remembered the wisdom 
of the Aiginetans in like circumstances, when the Spartan king, 
Leotychides, was given up to them by his countrymen, as an atone- 
ment for some wrong which he had done to them. A Spartan had 
warned them not to take the Spartan government at its word, nor 
to believe that they might really carry the king of Sparta away as 
their prisoner, and punish him at their discretion.” 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a. τοῦτον τὸν dvépa.... περιήκειν τὰ πρῶτα, 
Accusativus τὸν ἄνδρα pendet a verbo περιήκειν, hoc fere sensu, en 
hunc virum devenisse omnia: 5. hunc virum omnia summa esse con- 
secutum. B. This man compassed or gatned the greatest luck. ὃ. 
and L. D. ᾿ 

ὃ. ἐξαργυρώσαντα, having converted into money. Cf. Thucyd. viii. 
81. σὺ δή μοι κι τ. A. Dat. Commodi. poi, for my sake, at my request, 

thee. The dativus commodi is joined with all verbs to express 
that something is done for the sake of, pleasure, benefit, &c., of some 
person or thing. This is especially the case with δέχομαι : δέχεσθαι 
τινί τι, to recewve tt at his hands, to please him; as a compliment to 
him, for his sake, or benefit, ὅς. (σχῆμα Σικιλικὸν ). Jelf, ὃ 598. 

c. ὃ 2. οὔτε pe περιφέρει---86. ἡ μνήμη, nor does my memory carry 
me back to these things, S. and L. D., i. e. nor do I remember. 

ἃ. ἃ 3. Γλαῦκος δὲ κι r.d. Cf. Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 199, seq. 
“ Spartano cuidam respondit Pythia” &c. The last verse of the 
oracle occurs also in Hesiod, Works and Days i. 283 ; it is quaintly 
translated in Potter’s Gk Ant. bk. ii. c. 6. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. πεντήρης «.7.d. This vessel was called 
the Gewpic or Δηλιὰς, and went every year on a solemn voyage to 
Delos on occasion of the lesser Delia; a custom that was said to 
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have taken its origin from Theseus. See Potter, Gk Antiq. bk. id 
c. 9, where it is treated of at considerable length, and the refer- 
ences made to it by the poets, quoted. Add to these Plato, Phiedo, 
c.i. See also Delia, Smith’s D. of A. 

Cu. LXXXVIII.—a. ix’ Αἰγενήτησι, with a view to harm the 
Myinetans. Cf. i. 42,6. dvaprapévove—Cf. 1. 90, a. 

ὃ. τὴν wadainy καλεομένην κι τ λ. what was called the Old Town. 
From the probability that Nicodromus would seize the loftier parts 
of the city, as well as from the word πόλες, as at Athens, being 
employed to denote the citadel, from being the first point taken 
possession of as an habitation, (the builders of a town 
commencing at the strongest point,) the conjecture of Miiller, fol- 
_ lowed also by Thirlw., i. p. 230, that this 1s the part of the city 
here intended, seems well grounded. It is, however, combated by 
B., on the local grounds that the ancient city of Aigina stood near 
the sea-shore and was on a dead level. The attempt of Nicodro- 
mus is also referred to by Aristot. Polit. v. 6, quoted by W. 

Cu. LX XXIX.—a. of δὲ Κορίνθιοι. .. . διδοῦσι εἴκοσι νέας, Of this 
succour the Corinthians afterwards reminded the Athenians, just 
before the commencement of the Pelop. War, 433 B.c. Cf. Thacyd. 
ae δωτίνην---δοῦναι, gratis dare per legem non licebat. Jelf, § 

2 


ὁ. ἡμέρῃ μιῇ, by one day. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 1, quoted in i. 184, a. 

Cu. xe .-α. οἱ παχέες, the men of substance. Cf. v. 30, a., 77, ὃ. 

Cu. XCII.—a. νέες ἀνάγκῃ λαμφθεῖσαι, vessels pressed into his ser- 
vice. Cf. vi. 76,c. Thirlw. 11. c. 15, p. 262. 

ὃ. ἔσχον τε ig... . συναπέβησαν Λακεδαιμονίοισι, the vessels touched 
at the territory of Argos; and they (i.e. the men in the vessels) 
landed along with the Lacedemontans ; ναῦται, understood from the 
preceding νέες, as in Thucyd. i. 7, πολῖται from πόλεις, in the sen- 
tence ἕκαστοι---ἀνωκισμένοι. Cf, Jelf, § 373, Ellipse of the Subject. 

6. ὑπ ᾿Αργείων ἐπιβ. ζημίη, “ Argos never obtained so great au- 
thority in Argolis as Sparta did in Laconia, as in Argolis the 
Dorians divided themselves into several ancient and considerable 
towns; and to deprive Dorians of their independence seems to 
have been more contrary to the principles of that race than to 
expel them, as Sparta did the Messenians.—Argos was thus forced 
to content itself with governing, and being at the head of a league, 
which was to unite the forces of the country for common defence 
and to regulate all internal affairs. A union of this kind reall 
existed, though it never entirely attained its end. That it still 
continued to exist 516 Β. 6. is clear, from the fact that when the 
inhabitants of Sicyon and Aigina furnished Cleomenes with ships 
to be employed against Argos, each town was condemned to pay a 
fine of 500 talents. These penalties could not have been imposed 
by Argos as a single town, but in the name of a confederacy which 
was weakened and injured by this act.” Mill. Dor. i. p. 175. 

@. Σωφάνεος κιτιλ. Cf. ix. 74. 
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Ca. XCIIL.—a. αὐτοῖσι ἀνδράσι, men and all. Cf. Jelf, § 604, l, 
quoted in 1. 52, 6. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. Ὁ δέ Πέρσης--- ΟἿ 1. 2,4. ἀναμιμνήσκοντός τε 
κ.τλ, Cf. v. 105. 

ὃ, γῆν τε καὶ ὕδω et δῇ 126, é., vs 17. 

6. "Apragipvea—Cf. v. 25, and on his appointment as general, as 
the king 8 nephew, iv. 167, a., and Thirlw. li. c.: 14, p. 251. 

Cu. XCV.—a. τὸ ᾿Αλήϊον πεδίον, meminit Homerus, nominis 
caussam testatus, I]. vi. 200, ἤτοι ὁ xarxedioy τὸ ᾿Αλήϊον οἷος ἀλᾶτο 
κιτιλ. W. Cf. also v. 102, c., and the ref. there to H., whence it 
appears it was the mustering-place for the forces of Cilicia, and 
probably the adjacent provinces. On the history read Thirlw. ii. 
δ. xiv. p. 231. 

b. τῷ προτέρῳ ἔτεϊ κιτ.λ. Cf. vi. 44. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. xpocgepduevor—accedentes, advecti, approaching, 
advancing. B. erumpentes, erruentes, bursting forth or out of τί. 
Schw. in Lex. So also 5. and L. Dict. Cf. v. 109, a., vii. 209, 2. 

b. éxtiyor—sc. τὸν νοῦν, intended. i. 80,d. On ἐνέπρησαν τὰ ἱρὰ, 
Oa. XOVIE Cf, the well-kn 

Η. .--α. ἐν τῇ Ῥηνέῃς. Cf. the well-known pas in 
Thucyd. i. 13, iii. 104. Ὁ , meee 

ὃ. ἐπὶ τοσοῦτό ye dpoviw—ego enim et spse in tantum certe sapio, B. 
am so far in my sound senses, have so much wisdom in me. This 
reading, adopted by Schw. and G., gives a sense preferable to the 
ἔτι τοιαῦτα φρονέω of the older editions. 

6. of δύο θεοὶ----““ The peaceful inhabitants of Delos fled to Tenos, 
leaving their rich temple with its treasures to the protection of the 
tu They screened it by the fame of their sanctuary. 
The Persians had heard that Delos was the birth-place of two 
deities, who corresponded to those which held the foremost rank 
in_their own religious system, the sun and moon. This compari- 
son was probably suggested to them by some Gk who wished to 
save the temple. It seemed to be confirmed by the intimate union 
which the Delian legend established between the divine twins, 
whose simultaneous birth was not a universal tenet of. the Gk 
Theology. Hence, though separately neither of them inspired 
the Barbarians with reverence, their common shrine was not only 

but, if we may believe the tradition which was current in 

e days of Hdtus, received the highest honours from Datis. The 
main fact that the temple escaped, though surprising, cannot be 
denied. But the rest of the story is not more certain than the 
earthquake, by which, as the Delians reported, their island was 
shaken after the departure of the Persians, to announce the ca- 
lamities that impended over Greece.” Thirlw. ii. p. 231. The 
same view of the agreement of Apollo and Artemis with the sun 
and moon of the Persians, is also taken by Creuzer, Symb. ii. p. 
146, quoted by B. Cf. also Mill. Dor. i. p. 311. 

Ca. XCVIII.—a. Δῆλος ἐκινήθη ὡς ἔλεγον of Δήλιοι κι τ λ. Thu- 
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dides, (ii. 8,) however, states that a short time before the Pelop. 

ar, there was an earthquake at Delos, the first in the 
of man; whence Miller, Dor. i. p. 332, comes to the conclusion 
“ that Hdtus had no knowledge of that mentioned by Thucydides, 
and that Thucydides had never heard of the other, which occurred 
before his time, nor had read the statement of Hdtus.” But as 
Hdtus lived, as is evident from vii. 133, 137, and from this very 
ch., tn the Pelop. War, it is hardly probable that either he or Thu- 
cydides could have forgotten such a circumstance; hence Arnold, 
in his note on the passage, 8 ts that as in Thueyd. ii. c. 16, 
dpri is used to describe what took place just after the Persian In- 
vasion, so in Thucyd. ii. 8, ὀλίγον must be taken, with the same 

ee of latitude, to mean 70 years. This explanation does not 
iffer greatly from that of W. V.and Bloomfield consider the 
words ὡς ἔλεγον ot Δήλιοε to show that the story rested on the ve- 
racity of the Delians, and that Hdtus and Thucydides did not be- 
lieve it. 

ὃ. ἐπὶ ίου x.r.d. “ Darius Hystaspes 52] ---- 485 8. σ. 
Xerxes 1 das a5 B.c. Artabanus reigned 7 months. Arta- 
xerxes I. Long. 465—425, Β. c.” Lists of kings, Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. 
and R. Biog. Observe that Hdtus here speaks of the reign of 
Artaxerxes as past: he therefore wrote this after 425 B.c. OD. p. 
31. Cf. i. 130, δ. 

δ. dn’ αὐτέων τῶν κορυφαίων x.r.d. from ἰδεῖν leading powers them- 
selves contending for dominion. This undoubted allusion to the 
Pelop. War, seems the only one omitted in the excellent Chrono- 
logical Table in Long’s Summary of Hdtus. That Hdtus lived 
nearly to the conclusion of that struggle, is evident from i. 130, ὃ., 
and iti. 15, 6. See also the remarks of D. J. ὦ, p. 31]. 

ἃ. δύναται δὲ---καλέοιεν. That the conclusion of this ch. is Hdtus’ 
own composition is, at least, not doubted by H., who thence, as 
well as from the use he has made of the muster-roll of the Persian 
force, his powers of travelling, &c. &c., infers that Hdtus undoubt- 
edly understood the Persian language.—The perplexity that has 
arisen from the difference between the Gk historians and the Jew- 
ish chroniclers in the names of the kings of Persia, is the less to 
be wondered at, as the names of these monarchs were only titles 
or surnames of which Hdtus here gives a translation. H. Persians, 
Preface. 

Cu. C.—a. τοὺς τετρακισχιλίους κιτ.λ. Cf. v. 77, a. ὃ. 

ὃ. ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν πόλιν ἐς τὰ ἄκρα Εὐβοίης, to leave the city and go to, 
ὅς. Jelf, § 646,1. Cf. iii. 62,a. Thirlw. ii. p. 232, “ But the 
city of Eretria itself was wavering and divided, one party was 
honest but timid, and proposed to follow the example of the Nax- 
ians and retire to the mountains ; but there were others who were 
eager to purchase the favour of the Persians by betraying their 
country.” The ἄκρα were in the Εἰ. part of the island, between 
Carystus and Gereestus, a mountainous and rocky district, with an 
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iron-bound coast, that bore the name of τὰ Κοῖλα Ἐὐβοίης, ef. viii. 
13, a., where the Persian fleet could not have approached. B. 
Cf. Virgil, Ain. xi. 260, “ Euboice cautes ultorque Caphareus.” V. 

᾿δ. ἄλλοι δὲ αὐτέων, If Xenophon, Hell. iii. 1, 4, is to be believed, 
Gongylus the Eretrian was the only man who took part with the 
Persians, and received from Darius certain cities in Asia Minor as 
the reward of his treachery. B. ᾿Ερετριέων ra πρῶτα, the leading 
man among the Eretrians, cf. ix. 78, ὃ. | 

Cu. ClI.—a. τὰ ἱρὰ συλήσαντες κατιλ. Cf. v. 102, 5. “The city 
with its temples was plundered, burnt, and razed to the ground: 
according to one tradition, which, whoever, rests on the half-poeti- 
cal testimony of Plato, the Persian host swept the whole territory 
of Eretria, as it had done in Samos and other islands.” Thirlw. J. ¢. 

Cu. CII.—a. κατέργοντές re πολλὸν --- Athenienses tn angustias 
cogentes et concludentes, reducing the Athenians to great stratts. Cf. 
v. 63, and Thucyd. vi. 6. κατεῖργον αὐτοὺς τῷ πολέμῳ κι τιλ. W. 

ὃ. ἦν γὰρ ὁ Μαραθὼν κιτιλ. “The army landed in the plain, 
where a level tract, five miles in length and two in breadth, affords 
one of the few situations to be found in the rugged land of Attica, 
favourable to the movements of the cavalry.” eT hirlw. ἰ. 1. 

Cu. CIIT.—a. στρατηγοὶ δέκα. Cf. H. P. A. §§ 152, 153, from 
which it will suffice to quote, that of the offices filled by elections 
by public vote, the most important were those connected with the 
army; namely, the ten Strategi, and ten Taxiarchs; with two 
Hipparchs and ten Phylarchs, for the command of the cavalry 
exclusively: that the navy was also commanded by the Strategi, 
for the Trierarchs cannot be considered public officers; that the 
particular qualifications for the Strategi were, that they should 

living in honourable matrimony and possess landed property; 
that their duties were not confined to service in the field and 
the enlistment of troops, but extended in time of peace to every 
thing connected with the service: that they had the right of 
calling public assemblies and proposing measures connected with 
their office; and that, as their political influence and duties within 
the state increased, they receded further and further from the 
original design of their appointment ; so that instead of the ten, who 
at first all took the field, only three were so employed, cf. Wach- 
smuth i. 2, p. 49, and eventually only two, cf. Boeckh, Gicon. i. p. 
243, the third remaining in the city to attend to the immediate 
exigencies of the force employed. Cf. also in Smith’s D. of A., 
ΣΤ ὅς. 

. πατέρα Kipwya—Cf. vi. 39.---4]. ἀνελέσθαι τεθρίππῳ---Ο ἴω vi. 35, a. 

6. τὠῦτὸ ἐξενείκασθαι κι. τ΄ Δ. transferred (the glory of) the same to 
Miultsades, &c. Thus B., following Schneider’s Lex. in considering 
ἐκφέρεσθαι as nearly=zapadwdovat ἀνακηρυχθῆναι in the next sentence ; 
a sense apparently preferable to Schw. Lex. Herod. ἐκφέρεσθαι, 
reportare victoriam, followed in S. and L. Ὁ. Lange’s translation 
agrees with B., ibertrag er’s setnem letblichen Bruder. . 
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d. πέρην τῆς διὰ Κοίλης καλεομένης ὁδοῦ. ultra viam, quod trans 
Calam "Tucat, nomen inde suum 2, Schw. Crele. the hollow, 
a demus in the suburbs of Athens, particularly used as a burial- 
place, near the Meletian gates and not far from the Cerameicus. 

Cu. CIV.—a. ὑποδεξάμενοι, lying tn wast for him. On the cause 
of Miltiades’ acquittal, viz. his conquest of Lemnos, though, ac- 
cording to the letter of Athenian law, he was liable to the penalty 
of (yranny, ef. Thirlw. ii. p. 236. 

5. CV.—a. ἡμεροδρόμον---α courier, one who can run during the 
entire day. ἡμεροδρόμους, ut Livii utar verbis xxxi. 24, Greeci vo- - 
cant, tngens uno die cursu emetientes spatium ; qui iidem et δρομοκή- 
ρυκες vocantur et ἡμεροσκόποι, day-rwatchers, look-outs. Cf. vii. 182. B. 

ὃ. Πανὺς ἱρὸν, Remains of this shrine are yet to be found under 
the Acropolis, not far from the narrow flight of steps which lead 
to the summit on the N. side. It was in a natural cave or grotto in 
the Cecropian rock, μακραὶ, or Kexpoxia: πέτραι. 

6. Napwatt—toith a torch race ; λαμπαδηφορία, 8. λαμπαδοῦχος ἀγών, 
held in honour of Vulcan, Prometheus, Pan, Minerva,and Diana, all 
in some degree symbolic of the celestial or elementary fire. B. Hence 
called θεοὶ πυρφόρο. The race was also called λαμτ and 
the principal festival in which it was held, ᾿Ηφαιστεῖα ; as in honour 
of Vulcan; cf. viii. 98. Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. and R. Ant., Lampo- 
dephoria, from which the following is borrowed. “ As to the man- 
ner of the λαμπαδηφορία, there are some things difficult to under- 
stand. The case stands thus. We have two accounts, which 
seem contradictory.—First, it is represented as a course, in which 
ἃ λαμπάς was carried from one point to another by a chain of run- 
ners, each of whom formed a successive link. The first, after 
running a certain distance, handed it to-the second, the second 
in like manner to the third, and so on, till it reached the point 
proposed. Hence the game is used by Herodotus, (viii. 98,) as a 
comparison whereby to illustrate the Persian ἀγγαρήϊον, by Plato, 
as a living image of successive generations of men, as also in the 
well-known line of Lucretius, ii. 77, ~ 

‘Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.’ 

And it is said that the art consisted in the several runners carry- 
ing the torch unextinguished through their respective distances, 
those who let it go out losing all share of honour. Now, if this 
were all, such explanation might content us. But, secondly, we 
are plainly told that it was an ἀγὼν, the runners are said ἁμιλλᾶσθαι; 
some are said to have won (νικᾶν λαμπάδι). The Schol. on Aristoph. 
Ran. 1085, talks of τοὺς ὑστάτους τρέχοντας, which shows that a 
number must have started at once. 

“This second account implies competition. But in a chain of 
runners, each of whom handed the torch to the next man succes- 
sively, where could the competition be? One runner might be said 
to lose—he who let the torch out; but who could be said to win? 

“We offer the following hypothesis in answer to this question 
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Suppose that there were several chains of runners, each of which 

to carry the torch the given distance. Then both conditions 
would be fulfilled. The torch would be handed along each chain 
—which would answer to the first condition of successive delivery. 
That chain in which it travelled most quickly and soonest reached 
its destination would be the winner,—which would answer to the 
second condition, it being a race between competitors.” See more 
in Sheppard’s Notes on Theophrastus, p. 184. 

Cua. CVI.—a. δευτεραῖος κιτ.λ. “The Athenian courier travel- 

ling with breathless haste, reached Sparta the next day after he 

left Athens.”—Thirlw. in /. In the article Phetdipprdes, Class. 
Dict., the distance between Athens and Sparta is computed at 
about 152 miles. So also D., p. 73, computes the distance at 26 
G. miles ;* which, reckoned at 40 stadia, or 44 English miles, see 
Mr. Cox’s note, p. 72, would make it about 156 English miles. 
Mr. Cox, however, states the distance between Athens and Sparta 
at about 117 Engl. miles; which would make Pheidippides’ feat 
no such marvel. 

ὃ. πόλι---ἀσθενεστέρη, and Greece has become weaker by an im- 
portant city. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 1, quoted in i. 184, a. ἣν γὰρ ἱσταμένου 
rov μηνὸς κιτιλ, Cf. vi. 57,¢. Thirlw. remarks, “if the intentions 
of the Spartans were honourable, they did not feel the urgency of 
the juncture. The moon wanted some days of the full: to set out 
on an expedition in this interval, at least in the month then pass- 
ing, which was probably that of the great Carnean festival, was 
contrary to one of the fundamental maxims of their superstition ; 
and they dismissed the messenger with promises of distant suc- 
cour.” In the appendix 3d to the same vol. the question is dis- 
cussed of the date of this event and of the battle of Marathon, 
which it seems most probable fell on the 16th or 17th of the month 
Carneus or Metageitnion. That it was in the month Carneus alone 
that the Spartans would not set out before the full moon, is thought 
also by Mull. Dor. ii. p. 264. On the Carnea, cf. vii. 206, a. . 

Ca. CVII.—a, πταρεῖν ro καὶ βῆξαι. See on omens drawn from 
things apparently of no importance when occurring at a critical 
moment, such as sneezing, twinkling of the eyes, tinkling of the 
ears, &c. Smith's Ὁ. of A., Divinatro. 

Ca. CVIII.—a. ἔδοσαν δὲ ὧδε κι τι λ. Cf. v.79, a. Thucyd. iii. 55. 
A similar instance of zeal to that of the Plateans here spoken of, 
βοηθίοντες Πλαταιέες πανδημεὶ, occurred on Hannibal’s advance upon 
Rome, 211 s.c. “The Latin colony of Alba, having seen Han. 
nibal pass by their walls, and guessing the object of his march, 
sent its whole force to assist in the defence of Rome; a zeal which 

reek writers compared to that of Platea, whose citizens fought 
alone by the side of the Athenians on the day of Marathon.” 


Φ Mr. Cox geographical miles, by which must be meant German geographical 
miles of 8101 yards each ; not English geographical miles of 2025 yards. 
Y 
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Arnold, H. of Rome, iii. p. 245. οὐ κατὰ εὐνοίην κατ. λ. Cf. on this 
charge against the Spartan character, ix. 54, a. 

ὃ. ἐπικουρίη ψυχρή. α cold, i. e. vain, assistance. Cf. ix. 49, δ. On 
the altar of the 12 gods, cf. ii. 7, 6., and on the custom of suppli- 
ants, Smith’s D. of A., Ara. 

c. ἐς Βοιωτοῦς τελέειν. to be reckoned as Beotians. Cf. ii. 51, a. 
Ὑσιάς, cf. v. 74, a. 

Cu. CIX.—a,. ὡς δὲ diya κι τ. Χ. “The Athenian army was com- 
‘manded, according to the constitution of Cleisthenes, by ten ge- 
nerals: at their head was the Polemarch Callimachus, whose 
-authority and influence was the only security for the unity of their 
counsels. He was entitled by law to the command of the right 
wing, and to the casting vote in every question on which the voices 
of the ten should be equally split.”—Thirlw. in 2 On the Pole- 
march, and the nine Athenian archons generally, cf, H. P. A. § 
138, who observes that in the occasion here mentioned occurs the 
latest trace of the military character of this office. Cf. refs in vi. 
103, a., and Smith’s D. of A., Archon. 

ὃ, θεῶν τὰ toa νεμόντων---ΟΓ, vi. 11, ὃ. 

Cu. CXI.—a. ἀπὸ ταύτης γὰρ τῆς μάχης, for from this battle, i. 6. 
ever since the time of this battle. On the commemoration of the 
Plateeans in the Great Panathenea, cf. v. 56, a. 

b. τὸ στρατόπεδον ἐξισούμενον «.r.r. ‘That the front of the Athe- 
nians might not be ΒΟ unequal in length as to endanger their flanks, 
it was necessary that their ranks should be uniformly or partially 
weakened. Miultiades undoubtedly foresaw the consequences of 
his arrangement, when he strengthened his wings at the expense 
of the centre, which was opposed to the strongest, perhaps the 
only formidable, part of the enemy’s force. Thirlw. in ἃ 

H. CXIL.—a. τὰ σφάγια κιτ.λ. Cf. vi. 76, ὃ. 

ὃ, ὡς ἀπείθησαν ot’ AO. κι τ. λ. when the Athenians were moved for- 
ward, lit. let loose against the enemy, they advanced at a run. B. 
ἀπείθησαν Ion. for ἀφείθησαν. I aor. pass. from ἀφίημι. 

c. μανίην re τοῖσι... ἀλεθρίην, they wmputed madness to the 
Athenians, and that, a madness that would altogether be their ruin. 
Cf. viii. 10. See on the narrative, Thirlw. /. /. ii. ¢. 14, p. 2339, 
seqq.» and the remarks of D. 8, 1, p. 132. 

η. CXIII.—a. Sdxar—Cf. iii. 93, d., vii. 64, a., and on Mara- 
thon, vi. 102, 5., and Marathon, Class. Dict. τὸ τετραμμένον, cf. 
Jelf, § 436, y., quoted in i. 136, ὃ. 

d. πῦρ re αἴτεον x.r.X. Hdtus, when he wrote this, had probably 
in his mind Hector’s address to the Trojans, Il. xv. 718, Oisers wtp 
κτλ. Schw. 

Cu, CXIV—a. Κυνέγειρος κι τι λ. “The victors took 7 ships, 
and Cynegirus, a brother of the poet Aschylus, gained immortal 

lory, by clinging to one till his hand was cut off with a hatchet. 
Gallimachus and one of the generals, Stesilaus, were also left on the 
field.” Thirlw. in 1—wxévy, action, engagement. Cf. iv. 1,., vii. 224 
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Ὁ. τῶν ἀφλάστων νηὸς, “The ἄφλαστον, in Latin aplustre, was an 
ornament of wooden planks which constituted the highest part of 
the poop of a ship... It rose immediately behind the gubernator 
who held the rudder and guided the ship, and it served in some 
degree to protect him from the wind and rain.—In consequence of 
its conspicuous position and beautiful form, the aplustre was often 
taken as the emblem of maritime affairs. It was carried off as a 
trophy by the conqueror in a naval engagement.—Juvenal, x. 135, 
mentions it among the decorations of a triumphal arch.” See 
Smith’s D. of A., Aplustre ; from which the above is borrowed. A 
figure is there given of the ornament. 

Cu. CXV.—a. Kavaxpovodpevor—citatis 8. valide pulsatis remis 
8686 recipientes ; pushing or rowing off in haste. Schw. In 85. and 
L. D., Schw.’s earlier interpretation of retiring or putting off by 
backing water (cf. viii. 84, a.) is preferred. It seems, however, 
rather irreconcilable with what is said about Cynegirus’ seizing 
the ἄφλαστον. 

ὃ. αἰτίη δὲ Eoxe—sc. αὐτούς, used inversely for αἰτίην ἔσχον. a charge 
or smputation was laid at their door, they were accused or charged. See 
S. and L. D., airia.—‘ the house of the Alemeeonids was charged 
with having hoisted a shield, as a signal to invite them. Thirlw. 

Cu. CX VI.—a. ὡς ποδῶν elyov—as they were off in regard to feet, 
as fast as their feet could carry them. Cf. i. 30, c., ix. 59, viii. 107. 

. τῇσι νηυσὶ ὑπεραιωρηθέντες Φαλήρου x. r.r\.—laying to with their 
ships off Phalerum, for this was then the arsenal of the Athenians, off 
thes, ταν, holding in their ships, (i. 6. riding at anchor,) they then, δια. 

Cu. CXVII.—a. Ἔν ταύτῃ rg κιτιλ. On the loss on either side 
and the real numbers of the two armies, the numerical inequality 
of which may probably be reduced to a proportion of five to one, 
see the excellent remarks of Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 242, and on the 

nds of the fight, p. 243.—rot (for οὗ) τὸ γένειον---σκιάζειν. Cf. 
Jelf, § 889, a., Accus. with Injin. instead of Verbum finitum in Oratio 


obliqua, quoted in 1. 24, a. 
Ca. cKVIIL.—a. dv ἐτέων εἴκοσι, after twenty years. Jelf, § 627, 
2. Cf. iii. 97, ὃ. 
. Ca. CXTX.—a, ἀλλά ogtac.... ἐν σταθμῷ ἑωῦτοῦ. ‘ When the 
captive Eretrians were brought to Darius, he was satisfied, cf. vi. 
30, a., with planting them in a part of his own domain, in the 
Cissian village of Ardericca.” Thirlw. This royal residence, 
σταθμός, station or mansion on the royal road, (cf. v. 52, a.,) as D., 
. 57, terms it, “which was 5} miles from Susa, is not to be con- 
unded with the Babylonian Ardericca.” i. 185, d. On the Per- 
sian custom of transplanting captive nations, cf. ii. 104, a., 1. 155, 
ἃ. On Cissia, cf. iii. 91, g. 
᾿ς b. ἀντλέεται---κηλονηΐῳ, tt ts baled out with a crane, or hydraulic en- 
gine, cf. i. 193, δ. δεξαμένην, a cistern, cf. iii. 9, ὁ. ὑποτύψας, dipping 
down, cf. iii. 130, d., and ii. 136, ¢. 
C. οἱ καὶ μέχρε ἐμέο κιτι λ. ‘ Hdtus remarks that these unwilling 
x¥ 2 
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colonists preserved their native language still tn his time, that is, 
in’ the time of his actual presence there. Had he not visited and 
himself found there these transplanted Greeks, what he says of 
their language would not have been worth his mentioning so early 
as the second, or even the third generation—one more proof. this 

that Hdtus performed his travels in his riper years.” Ὁ. ἃ 
‘Cn. CX X.—a. δισχίλιοι---“ The number of the Spartan reinforce- 
ment is so small as to lend some colour to a tradition, which rests 
on the authority of Plato, the slightest of all on such points, that 
they had been occupied in suppressing some insurrection in Mes- 
senla.” Thirlw. c. xiv. p. 244. ὥστε τριταῖοι x. r.r. cf. vi. 106, α. 

βὺν CXXI.—a. Θώῦμα 8é μοι κ΄ τ᾿ λ. On this ch. see the remarks 
of D. p. 42. . : 

Cn ὌΧΣΊΙ.- α. This whole chapter is by L. and others th 
spurious: it is retained in B. as genuine, on the authority of Schw., 

7.,and Matthie; though he considers the words μνήμην. .. . ἔχειν 
certainly not written by Hdtus. 

ὃ. Ππύθεα δὲ πρότερον ἀνελόμενος x.7.r. This first victory of Cal- 
lias falls probably in Olymp. liv. 564 B.c. B. ἐφανερώθη ἐς τοὺς 
Ἕλληνας, tnclarutt, conspicuus fut apud omnes Grecos. . Lex. 
reOpirn , cf. vi. 35, a. 

H. OXXIII.—a. οἱ ᾿Αλκμαιωνίδαι «.7.rA. Cf. v. 62, ὅ. d, 63, α. 
seqq., 66, 5., vi. 131, ὃ., and. on Pisistratus, Harmodius, &c., v. 55, 
b., and refs. 

Cu. CXXV.—a. πρὺς τὴν δωρεὴν ... . πρὸ » ad donum sud, 
sc. capiendum, tale inventum attulit Calhas: to be able to take suche 

esent as this he brought to bear or applied the following contrivance. 
Schw. B. suggests that perhaps ἑωυτὸν may be understood afer 
προσεφ. accesstt, se attultt, ad td quod ipst erat permissum. 

ὃ. καὶ πρὸς, and in addition. Cf. Jelf, § 640, quoted in iii. 74, «. 
τεθριπποτροφήσας, Cf. vi. 35, a., and Pind. Pyth. vii. 13, where pro- 
bably the same victory that Hdtus here speaks of is alluded to as 
pia δ᾽ ἐκπρεπὴς Δίος ᾽᾿Ολυμπίας. W. 

Cu. CXXVI.—z. τοῖσι Κλεισθένης .... εἶχε, for whom Chathenes 
had made a race-course and a palestra, and kept them ready for this 
very é, Viz. for trying the merits of the rwals. On the contest 
for the hand of the d. of Clisthenes, cf. Thirlw. i. c. x. p. 435, 
where, with regard to the Pheidon, king of Argos, mentioned m 
the next chapter, it is given, as the most probable hypothesis, that 
Hdtus confounded him with the more ancient king of the same 


name. 
Cu. CXXVII.—za. ἡ δὲ Σύβαρις---Οἡ the dissensions that raged 
in this town, and its destruction, 510 B. c., cf. Thirlw. ii. c. xii. p. 
153, seqq. Cf. also on Siris, v. 44, a. rot ὑπερφύντος τε Ἕλληνος 
κιτιλ. who surpassed the Greeks in strength. the accus. here, 
cf. Jelf, § 504, obs. 2. 
, 5. Φείδωνος x.r.d. On the power of Pheidon I., 748 5. c., his 
introduction of a new system of weights and measures, and his 
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depri the Eleeans of their presidency at the Olympic games, 
cf. The. i. c. 9, » B. 358, and c 10, p. 385, also H. P P.AL§ 3 Kai 
᾿Αζὴν ἐκ Ἰεαίου x. τ΄ X. Laphanes s. of Eupherion, an Azenian from 
the erty of, Sc. Azania, a district of Arcadia on the borders of Elis. 

δ. τῶν Σκοπαδέων--- Τ[ϊ8 family and that of the Aleuade, of which 
it was a branch, were the two most noble in Thessaly. “An 
Aleuas, or a Scopas, were upon extraordinary occasions invested 
with the chief command in war, but the dignity was not 
The spirit of most of the states of Thessaly was aristocratic ; the 

in Larissa, and the Scopade in Cranon, appear in par- 
ticular to have been the relics of royal houses retaining the charac- 
teristics of Tyrannies,” ἄς. H. p. A.§178 Cf. Smith’s C. D., 

Aleuas, Thirlw. i. c. 10, p. 438, and v. 63, ὃ. 

a CXXVIII.—a. iri lemper, disposition, turn of mind. CE. 
1. c. ἐν ry συνεστοῖ, banquet, τ0 casting. Ww 
Cf 8. “and LD. on the word ἃ μπᾶ ἽΝ, ἐν 92 

ίδῃσε--ΟἹ ypselus and his descendants, cf. v. § 2, 
d., and Thirlw. 1. c. 10, p. 419. 

Ca. CXXIX.—a. Ὡς δὲ--τοῦ γάμου, and when the appointed day 
came for the celebration or consummation of the marriage. W. κατά- 
κλισις, from p the bride on the couch, or from reclining at the 
marriage feast. On the double gen. here, cf. Jelf, § 543, 1, quoted 
in vi. 2, a. 

b. καὶ τῷ λεγο ἐς τὸ μέσον. and on whatever might happen to be 

subject 0 ee edison Mecrmovibs in medio propos, 5 coram 

s habitie. B. In the line above, ὡς δὲ ἀπὸ δείπνον ἐγένοντο, 

when they were after supper, after they had done supper, Jelf, § 
620, 2, ᾿Από. Temporal. Departure from a point, after. 

C. κατέχων πολλὸν τοὺς ἄλλους---σγοαίίῳ attracting the attention of 
the rest ; ‘eterring by in observing him ; or it may mean restratn- 
ing, deterri "bis akill in the at, the others from entering into 
8 contest with Schw. 

d. ἐμμίλειαν. “Each department of the Drama had a peculiar 
style of dance suited to its character. That of Tragedy was called 
inpideca; that of Comed omedy, »κόρδαξ ; that of the Satyric drama, σίκιννις. 
Gk Theatre, p. 126. It is probable, however, from what follows, 
that the tune of the dance here spoken of was of the Comic or 
lascivious kind, in which sense Hesychius, quoted by Schw., says 
the word i is sometimes used. 

ἤσατο ria = ὄρχους. Accus. of cognate notion. self, 
§ 556, ἃ er, Dor. 11. p. 344, referring to this pass 
« Peculiar Linde of Ὁ Lacedeemonion dances were in existence at the 
time of Clisthenes of Sicyon ; they consisted as well of motions of 
the hands as of the feet, as Aristoxenus states of several ancient 
national dances.” Cf. also Smith’s D. of A., Saltatio and Chorus. 
file ἀπὸ τούτου μὲν τοῦτο οὐνομάζεται, from this circumstance there- 


took sts origin. 
en. CRE. X—a. ἐγγνῶ---νόμοισι κι τι λ. I betroth my daughter 
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according to (in agreement with) the customs of the Athentans. Cf. 
Jelf, § 634, 3, ¢. 

Cu. CXXXI.—a. Κλεισθένης ὁ τὰς φυλὰς x. r.\.—Cf. notes on v. 
66, seqq., and on Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, v. 67, a. 

b. οὗτός re δὴ x.r.d. The following table, for the better part of 
which the reader is indebted to the Oxford Chron. Tables, will 
show the genealogy which follows. See further on the Alcme- 
onide, refs given in vi. 123, a. 

ALcMzON. 


Megaciles, rival of Peisistratus, i. 52. 
Alcemxon—6 Κροίσου ξεῖνος, vi. 125. 


Megacles, vi. 129, married Agariste, d. of Clisthenes of Sicyon. 


$$$ ______, 
Clisthenes, v. 66, Hippocrates 
vi. 131. | 
,.----- ὁ ὁ ὁ ὃοςἝἘἝὁ τ᾽ 
Megacles Agariste, m. Xanthippus, s. of 


Ariphron, viii. 131. 
Dinomache, m. Cleinias, Pericles, who was guardian and 
iii. 17, a. 2nd cousin to Alcibi- 
Alcibiades. ades, 


Cu. CXXXII.—a. Μετὰ δὲ κι r.A. On the circumstances nar- 
rated in this and the following chs, cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 245. 
τρῶμα, overthrow, 1. 18, a. 

Ca. CXXXITI.—a. πρόσχημα---α pretext.. Cf. iv. 167, ὃ. 

ὃ. τῷ μάλιστα ἔσκε κ. τ᾿ λ., and in several places where the wall was 
easy of assault, there, at night, tt was raised to double tts original 
height. ἔσκε, Epic and [on. for ἦν, “ was ;” in Homer used as ἃ 
simple imperfect; in Hdtus it denotes a frequent repetition. Cf. 
i, 196, vii. 119. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 217, obs. 

Cu. CXXXIV.—a. ὑποζάκορον---αη under priestess. Cf. Smith's 
D. of A., Ζάκοροι. 

εἶ ὄισμο. Δήμητρος---οἵ. 11. 171, 6. and refs. ἔρκος .... μέγαρον, 
cf. i. 47, a. 

Cu. CKXXV.—a. φλαύρως ἔχων, being poorly or +l, cf. iii. 129, ὁ. 

b. εἰ xaraxphoovra—if they shall put to death, despatch, cf. iv. 


, α. 

Cu. CXXXVI.—a. ὃς θανάτου ὑπαγαγὼν κ. τ. λ.--- τοῖο, having 
brought a capital charge against Miltiades before the commons, 
cuted him for having deceived the Athenians. θανάτου. Cf. Feit § 
501, obs. 1, Causal Gen. The fine or punishment is also in the 
genitive, the fine being considered as the equivalent of the offence. 
ὑπὸ τ. δῆμ. the preposition referring to his being set below the judge, 
the judgment-seat being raised. Jelf, § 639, i. 1,@. On the ad 
dition of εἵνεκεν, cf. Jelf, § 501, obs. 2. See H. P. A. § 128—130, 
and Smith’s Ὁ. of A., ᾿Εκκλησία. 

ὃ. προκειμένου δὲ αὐτοῦ «.r.d. “ He was brought on 8 couch into 
court, where his brother Tisagoras pleaded for him before the 
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people, which sat at once as judge and as sovereign. As judge it 
condemned him; as sovereign, on the ground of his services at 
Marathon and at Lemnos, it commuted the capital penalty for a 
fine of fifty talents. As he could not immediately raise this sum, 
he was cast into prison, where he soon after died of his sore.” 
Thirlw. ii. p. 245. In his discussion of the justness of this sen- 
tence, Thirlw. hardly seems to clear the Athenians from the charge 
of gross ingratitude. According to Plato, in the Gorgias, p. 516, 
E., quoted by W., Miltiades was at first condemned to be thrown 
down the barathrum, from which, after all, he had but a narrow 
escape. It was into this horrible pit, garnished with spikes or a 

ting at the mouth to prevent the escape of the criminal, and 
spiked at the bottom to lacerate or kill him, that the Persian 
heralds were cruelly thrown, vii. 133. Cf. Wachsmuth, ii. p. 254. 
Much of the same kind was the dungeon now shown at Rome as 
the Tullianum Robur, or Carcer, where criminals were thrown. 
See the quotations given in Smith’s D. of A., Carcer. 

Cu. XXVII.—a. Λῆμνον κιτι λ. Πελασγοὶ «.7r.rX. See on 
the narrative Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 237; on the Pelasgians, &c., v. 26, 
a., i. 57, a., 94, h., and on Hecateeus, ii. 143, a., and D. p. 85. 

ὃ. Wedacyoi, ἐπεί re x.r.4. The construction of what follows in 
this ch. is noticed by Matth. Gr. Gr. ὃ 631. Anacolutha take place 
principally when the principal proposition is interrupted by a. 
parenthesis. After longer parentheses the principal proposition 
itself is left incomplete: Herod. vi. 137. Πελασγοὶ x. r.A. ... « εἴτε 
ἀδίκως ....then follows a parenthesis, τοῦτο γὰρ οὐκ ἔχω φράσαι, 
&c., containing the different causes assigned of that expulsion, to 
the end of the chapter, and to the commencement of c. 138, ταῦτα 
δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι λέγουσι, and the continuation of the interrupted pro- 
position, οἱ δὲ Πελασγοὶ οὗτοι, &c. " 

δ. ἐπεί τε γὰρ ἰδεῖν κατ. λ. See Thirlw. i. ch. ii. p. 38. 

ἀ. τὴν ᾽᾿Ἐννεάκρουνον, the nine springs. This fountain, which was 
also called Callirhoe, took its rise at the foot of Mt Hymettus. 
The water was conducted by the Pisistratide into Athens, as ap- 

from Thucyd. ii. 15, and distributed through nine pipes. See 
mith’s J. of A., Aque Ductus. 

Ca. CKXXVITI.—a. οἱ δὲ Πελασγοὶ οὗτοι x. 7. rd. Cf. iv. 145, 
and Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 237. πεντηκοντέρους στησάμενοι, placing 
their fifty-ogred galleys in convenient positions. 

b. τὰς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων yuvaixag— It is worth while observing that 
the Athenians, who called themselves ᾿Αθηναῖοι, never gave their 
women the name of ᾿Αθηναῖαι, because Minerva is called in Homer 
᾿Αθηναία. They designated their women by a periphrasis, as here, 
or by the word ’Acrai, because Athens was called “Aorv, or the 
city, by way of excellence.” L., in the Oxfd. Transl.. On the 
festival here spoken of at Brauron, cf. Smith’s D. of A., Brauronia. 

6. εἰ δὴ διαγινώσκοιεν ... . δῆθεν ποιήσουσι; quidnam facturt essent 
Δὲ ρωονί, quando adults forent, qui jam constitutum habeant διδὲ tn- 
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vicem presto esee legitimarum wxorum guevos atque his velint 
dominari ? Schw., “sf ap (hong t nought they). those boys are already mv minded 
to ard each other against the wives and are 
now to domncer over them, what, forsooth wild they mit ὦ 
when are grown to man’s estate ?” 

d. τοὺς ἅμα Θόαντι ἄνδρας, «.7.r. As Thoas, according to the 
tradition, was preserved by Hypsipyle, it is better, either with B., 
to translate, their husbands who came with Thoas to Lemnos, or with 
Schw., thetr husbands who lived with Thoas, i. e. tn ius time, than 
with L. to understand that Thoas was killed as well as the others. 

6. νενόμισται. . . « Λήμνια καλέεσθαι. Cf. Aischyl. Choeph. 631. 

Κακῶν de “πρεσβεύεται τὸ Λήμνιον 
Λόγῳ᾽ γοᾶται δὲ δήποθεν κατά- 
πτυστον᾽ ἤκασεν δὲ τις 

τὸ δεινὸν αὖ ημνίοισι πήμασιν. 

Cu. CXXXIX.—a. οὔτε γῆ καρπὸν κιτιλ. Cf. iti. 65, where the 
same calamities are imprecated by Cambyses, and Thirlw. ἢ. ἢ 

Ca. CXL.—a. ἐτησιέων dvipuv— The Etestan or persodical 
winds. ‘They blew in the Asgean 40 days from tf the rising of the 


dog-star.” Cf. vii. 168, and ii. 20, where they are the mon- 
soons, which blew from the north all the summer. S. and L. D. 
ὃ. νηὶ... ἐξ Ἔλ..... ἐς τὴν Λῆμνον, “From Elzos in the Cher 


sonese of Thrace to Lemnos is only 38 G. miles.” R. § 24, p. 679. 
Cf. also iv. 86, a. 

c. ‘H¢aordec. The name of the town Hepheestia, as also Kthalia, 
the ancient name of the island, arose without doubt from the vol- 
canic nature of the whole place so often alluded to in the legends 
of Lemnos as the seat of Vulcan’s forge. Cf. Soph. Philoct. 800. 
IL. i. 593; and Smith’s C. D., Lemnos. 


BOOK VII POLYMNIA. 


PREPARATIONS OF DARIUS—HIS DEATH—SUCCESSION OF XERXES 
-—HIS EXPEDITION AGAINST GREECE, DOWN TO THE BATTLE 
OF THERMOPYLE. 


Cu. I.—a. κεχαραγμένον---- from doow, to or whet; 
hence, to exasperate or enrage. οὗ “Burip. Med. » quoted by 
in δέον τόδε μὴ χαράσσου. See on the narvative Thirlw. ii ὁ. 
Ῥ. “535, 8666. 
δ, viag—ships of war. i. q. νῆες μακραὶ, cf. vi. 48, i. 2, 5., as die- 
tinguished from πλοῖα, transports. V. 
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δ. ἡ ᾿Ασίη oviero—Asta wasin commotion. S.and L.D. “For 
three years all Asia was kept in a continual stir: in the fourth, 486 
Β. Ο.,), Darius was distracted by other cares; by a quarrel in his 
family and by an insurrection in Egypt.” Thirlw. ii. p. 248. On 
the previous chronology of the war and the events that led to it, 
ef, vi. 46, a. On the subsequent events see Clinton’s Fast. Hell., 
or the Chronological Table in Long’s Summary, p. 162, and com- 
pare with the Oxfd Tables, or the Chronology at the end of E. 

ist. of Gr. | 

Cu. T1.—a. ὡς δεῖ μιν ἀποδέξαντα κι τ. λ. “For the preventing of 
civil war in the empire, it was an ancient usage among the Per- 
sians, that, before their king went out to any dangerous war, his 
‘successor should be declared.” Prid. Connect. pt. 1. bk. iv. The 
existence of this law appears to be mentioned by Hdtus alone. W. 
Another instance of it occurs in 1. 208, c., Cyrus committing the 
kingdom to Cambyses before setting out against the Massagete : 
so in Thucyd. i. 9, quoted by W., Eurystheus, before marching 
against the Heraclide, gives the government into the hands of 

treus. 


ὃ. ἦσαν γὰρ Aap. κι τ.λ. On the children and wives of Darius cf. 
iii. 88, c. On the right of succession and ‘respect to the family of 
Cyrus among the Persians, cf. iii. 2, b., 88, a., and the refs to H. 

Ca. 111.---οα. Δημάρητος κιτιλ. Cf. vi. 70. 

ὃ. πρὸ ἑωυτοῦ, rather than, or, in preference to himself, potius quam 
‘prem. JAksch. Sep. c. Th. 930. δυσδαίμων πρὸ πασῶν γυναικῶν. Cf. 

elf, § 619, 3, ὃ. 
δ. ἡ yap” Arogca εἶχε τὸ πᾶν κράτος. See H. Persians, ch. ii. p. 
, seqq.—* Among the powerful causes of the decay of the em- 
ire was the monstrous corruption of the court, or rather of the 
m. Every thing was here subject to the influence of the 
eunuchs, of the reigning queen, or, still more, of the queen-mother. 
It is necessary to have studied in the Court History of Ctesias the 
character and violent actions of an Amytis or Amestris, or still 
more a Parysatis, to form an adequate idea of the nature of such 
a harem-government, &c. Cf. alsq p. 256, ix. 109, 113, and Ctesias, 
Pers. 42, &c. As the selection of the heir was left to the monarch, 
cf. iii. 2, 5, and his decisions were commonly influenced by his 
ueen, the power of the queen-mother became still more consider- 
able among the Persians than among the Turks. As the education 
of the heir to the crown was mainly intrusted to his mother, she 
did not fail early to instil a spirit of dependence on her wishes, 
from which the future king was rarely able to emancipate himself. 
narratives of Hdtus and Ctesias respecting the tyrannical in- 
fluence of Parysatis, Amestris, and others, bear ample testimony to 

e fact.” 

Cu. IV.—a. οὐδὲ οἱ ἐξεγένετο κιτ.λ. Cf. iii. 142, a. In the fol- 
lowing yeat, before he had ended his preparations against Egypt 
and Attica, he died, and Xerxes mounted the throne; 485 8. c. 
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The authority of Hdtus for the fact of Darius’ death before con- 
uering Egypt, is of course to be preferred to that of Aristotle, 
het li. c. 20, who asserts the contrary, probably because it suited 
his purpose as a popular example, without paying mach regard to 
historical accuracy. Thirlw. ' ᾿ 

Cu. Υ.---α. ὁ τοίνυν Ξέρξης κι τ. λ. On the character of Xerxes 
cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 249. On Mardonius cf. vi. 43, a. e. 

ὃ. Δέσποτα, Observe that this title, properly used .by a slave to 
his master, is here used by a Persian subject to his sovereign; who 
is similarly styled in vii. 35, 38, &c. &c. Inthe same feeling the sub- 
ject nations are called δοῦλοι. Cf. vii. 9, 96, ix. 48. B. Cf. on the 
treatment of the conquered nations, iii. 117, 6., and H. Pers. ch. 
ii. ὟΝ 218, seqq. On the leading idea contained in ix. 116, ὃ., ef. 


P c. οὗτος piv... τιμωρός.---ἰλὶδ speech of his was of a revengeful 
nature, had revenge in view, B., or, was a plea for vengeance. 8. and 
L. Ὁ. παρενθήκην τήνδε, the following digression. Cf. vii. 171. 

Cu. V1.—a. rarepyacaro—either, he overcame, conquered the re- 
luctance of Xerxes, or, understanding & ἐβούλετο, he accomplished 
what he desired, Schw., quoted by B. he prevatled over, persuaded; 

. and L. Ὁ. | 

ὃ. ’AXevadiwy κ-τιλ. “The Thessalian house of the Aleuads, 
either because they thought their power insecure, or expected to 
increase it by becoming vassals of the Persian king, sent their 
emissaries to invite him to the conquest of Greece.” Thirlw. ii. c. 
15, p. 250. Cf. vi. 127, ο: ᾿ ) Wy to Ἢ 

€. προσωρέγοντό οἱ, applied themselves eagerly to him, or, were press 
tng or med on him. Much in the same, but in hardly so strong, 
a sense, is προσεφέρετο used in this ch. Schw. On Onomacritus 
and his trade in oracles, see the remarks of Thirlw. 2. 1. διαθέτην, 
most probably, one who puts into order, or, one who collects and 
arranges oracles. Lobeck quoted by B. 

d. inrrouwy—tnserting, interpolating. On the verses ascribed to 
Museeus, cf. v. 90, 5. ᾿ 

6. κατέλεγε τῶν ypnopwv—gquoted, or, recited some of his oracles. 
Gen. Partit. Cf. j. elf, § 533, 3, quoted in iv. 135, 0” On the opt. 
ἀπίκοιτο with the participle ὅκως, expressing a frequently recurring 
action, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 521. | 

S. ἔλεγε τόν τε Ἑλλήσποντον ... « ἐξηγεόμενος, “ Sometimes, when 
two actions are expressed, one of which has a greater extent and 
comprehends the other, the latter is et in the participle, where 
we should have put the finite verb. atth. Gr. Gr. § 556, obs. 1. 
Cu. VIL—a.. δευτέρῳ μὲν ἔτεϊ κιτιλ. The revolt of Egypt, 486 
Β. c.—Again subjected by Xerxes, 484 Β. c. Inarus revolts in 460 
B.C., and overthrows Acheemenes. Cf. E. Orient. H. Chron, Tabl.— 
An event that dates after the close of Hdtus’ history; cf. i. 130, ὁ. 
a an and the events in Egypt in connexion with him, 
cf. iii. . 
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Cu. VIII.—a. Ξέρξης 88... . σύλλογον ἐπίκλητον . . . . ἐποιέετο, Β. 
cautions the reader against supposing that it was a common cus- 
tom among the Persians for the monarch to summon such an 
assembly as we here read of; or, that such an assembly was legally 
recognised among them. The monarch was of course despotic; 
and a council of the nature here mentioned, if in reality ever sum- 
moned, met rather to deliberate on the manner in which a project 
should be executed, than to discuss whether it should be executed. 
In the words, ‘if any reliance could be placed on the story told 
by Hdtus, about the deliberations held in the Persian cabinet,” 

hirlw. appears to entertain a well-grounded doubt as to the truth 
of the whole narration. Indeed, the introduction of such an episode 
is so much in character with the genius of our author, bearing, as 
it does, no small resemblance to a discussion among the heroes of 
his favourite Homer, and is so perfectly in unison with his Greek 
ideas, that it would seem more probable that we owe the present 
ch. to the peculiar turn of our author’s mind, than to any correct 
information that he was likely to have received on the subject. 
Cf. iii. 80, a., and H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 258. ‘ Another consequence 
of such a system, viz. the harem-government, cf. vii. 3, ¢., was the 
insignificance of any thing that could be properly called a council 
of state. Affairs of public importance were discussed in the in- 
terior of the seraglio, under the influence of the queen-mother, the 
favourite wife, and the eunuchs. It was only on occasions of great 
expeditions being meditated, or the like, that councils were held 
for any length of time, to which the satraps, the tributary princes, 
and the commanders of the forces were invited. Herod. vii. 8, 
viii. 67. The principal question was for the most part already 
settled, and the debate respected only the means of carrying it into 
execution. Even in this point, however, the despotic character of 
the government manifested itself; since he who gave any advice, 
was obliged to answer for its issue; and in case of ill success the 
penalty fell on his own head.” 

ὃ. ὃ 1. οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς κατηγήσομαι x. τ. d.—neither will I go before, or, 
lead the way tn establishing this law among you. ἠτρεμήσαμεν fr. 
ἀτρεμίζω, cf. i. 190, we have remained quiet. B. Cf. ix. 53, arpé- 
pag εἶχον τὸ στρατόπ. they kept quiet, or, halted the army. 

c. ὃ 2. τὰς ᾿Αθήνας, of ye ἐμὲ κιτιλ. The mascul. of refers to 
᾿Αθηναίοι understood from ᾿Αθήνας. Cf. vi. 92, ὃ. οὐκ ἐξέγενετό οἱ. 
Cf. iii. 142, a. | 

d. § 3. γῆν τὴν Περσίδα κ. τ. λ.--- We shall make the heavens the 
only limits to the Persian dominion ; more literally, we shall render, 
or display the land of Persia bordering, or, abutting on, i. e. bounded 
by, the heavens alone; for the sun will look down upon no country 
bordering upon ours, but I shall make the whole of them, ὅς. ἄς. A 
few lines above, ἀνάρτημαι orpar. I am prepared to lead an expeds- 
tion. ΟἿ, 1. 90, α. ᾿ 
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8. ὃ 4. ἐν ἡμετέρου. in our land, among us. Cf. i. 35, d. On δῶρα 
τὰ τιμιώτ. cf. 111, 84, a., vi. 41, a. 

Sf. τίθημι τὸ πρᾶγμα ἐς μέσον, I lay the matter before you to be did- 
cussed, Cf. vi. 129, b. 

Cu. [X.—a. éwiceon.r.r. You have hit the right points, sermone 
tuo verum acu tetigisti. Schw. καταγελάσαι ptv—On the dative 
here, instead of the gen., cf. Jelf, § 589, 3, -§ 629, obs., and cf. iil. 
155, vii. 146. 

δ. δούλους Exopeyv—Cf. vii. 5, 6. B. calls attention to the boastful 
exaggeration of this assertion. Of the Sacians, that is, the Scy- 
thians, (cf. vii. 64, 5.,) only a part obeyed the king of Persia, iii. 93, 
d.; only a very small part of India, iii. 98; and of the Ethiopians 
only those close to Egypt, iii. 97. 

c. ὃ 2. οὐκ ἦλθον ἐς τούτου λόγον ὥστε payecOar—nunquam ad eus 
ret rationem et caussam, ut mecum tn certamen ventsse. 
W. they did not even come to the matter or consideration of that, i. e. 
they never so much as entertained the notion of fighting. Cf. iii. 99, ὃ. 
According to Schw., ἐς τούτου λόγον = ἐς τοῦτο. 

ὦ. ἃ 8. ἐπιλεῤνας---ὀλαυΐησ softened down, smoothed over the speech of 
Xerres. Cf. viii. 142, d. λεύνας x. τ. Ὰ. smoothing over, putting α 
Jair appearance on the speech of Mardoniwus. 

Cr. X.—a. § 1. ὥσπερ τὸν χρυσὸν riv.... τὸν ἀμείνω. As un- 
alloyed gold cannot be distinguished from alloyed by being rubbed 
upon it, it is agreed by Schw., B., and Creuzer, that by παρατρίψ. 
ἄλλ. χρυσῷ must be understood, not, when we Aave s¢ upon 
other, i.e. alloyed gold, but, when we have rubbed tt, (viz. upon ὦ 
touchstone, εἰς βάσανον, the lapis Lydius,) with or beside other gold ; 
i.e. we know the pure from the alloyed by rubbing them both Ὡροῖ a 
touchstone, and seeing the difference of the marks they leave. So also 
S. and L. D. 

ὃ. ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ πατρὶ κιτ.λ. Cf. iv. 83. 

b. § 2. καὶ δὴ cvvnvexe—Aoristus h. 1. latius patet. Verte acei- 
dere sane potest ; tt may in truth come to pase, &c. Nun kann 6 
sich zutragen. Lange. B. 

δ. οὔκων ἀμφοτέρῃ σφι ἐχώρησε. well then, the case, that they do 
not succeed tn both ways ; i. 6. both by land and sea. See the able 
discussion on the Greek Aorist in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, Ap- 
pend. i. Its use here seems to come under the head there men- 
tioned in p. 267, as denoting an action possible at some time, 
, and not tied down to a particular instance, actually occurring. 
Since the above was written, I have observed that the age 18 
noticed in Jelf, § 403, 2 (cf. also § 860, 8). He says, The Aorist 
is also used, like the Pft, to express future events which must 
certainly happen. The absence of any definite notion of time 
expresses yet more forcibly than the Pft. the inevitable, and, 
as it were, actual development of that which as yet is future. Cf. 
Hom. Il. iv. 160—162, ἀπέτισαν. So here οὔκων ἀμφοτ. ἐξ succeeds 
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not tn both pomts,so much must be considered as certain as if it 
already happened. Cf. Soph. Ant. 303, ἐξέπραξαν. Eur. Med. 78, 
ἀπωλομεσθ᾽. dp’, there quoted. 

ἃ, § 3. παντοῖοι ἐγένοντο... . dedpevoe—itreed all sorts of ways, used 

means, in their entreaties to the Ionvans, &c. Cf. J elf & 690, 
1, il. 124, a., ix. 109,c. On Histieus, cf. iv. 137. διέργαστο ἂν, 
ef. ix. 11], 4. ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρί ye ἑνὶ κι τι λ., that the whole state of the 
Persians sas in the power of, or depended on one, single man. Cf. 
viii. 29, ὁ. 

e. ὃ 5. οὐδὲ ig... . κνίζει; The verb φαντάζεσθαι, which some- 
times means fo appear, as in iv. 124, here signifies, to show them- 
selves with pride, to make a show, or parade: insignem aliquam pre 
se speciem ferre atque ostentare. κνίζειν, to grate, or trritate, here, 
to provoke, or arouse the jealousy of. Schw. On the sentiment, 
cf. Hor. ti. Od. x. 9, “ Seepius ventis,” &c., and Atsch. Perse, 817 
—831, ed. Diod. B. See remarks in Introd. p. v., and D. p. 130. 

tS: i" . φλαύρως ἀκούειν, male audire—to be injuriously or tll spoken 


g. διαβολὴ γάρ ἐστι δεινότατον. Cf. Pind. Pyth. ii. 76, ed. Dissen, 
oy κακὸν ἀμφοτέροις διαβολιᾶν ὑποφαύτιες x.r.d. W. And the 
comment. of Dissen, vol. 11, p. 197. py... γίνηται. Ne wgitur sic 
unguam fiat, let ἐξ not so happen, may ἐξ never so come to pass. B. Cf. 
Το Sor αν δὲ ἀμφοτέ hile both of 

8, ἡμέων ἐρων παραβαλλομένων τὰ τέκνα. wht. of us, 
6. let both of us, expose our c tldren to peril, viz. of the war, B.; but 
from what follows, παραβάλλεσθαι would seem better understood of 
réahing, staking our children, to suffer, or not, acoording as the an- 
ticipations of the respective fathers are fulfilled. Cf. on what im- 

iately follows, vu. 8, a. . 

t. ὑπὸ κυνῶν τε x.r.d.—torn to pieces by dogs and birds. Cf. 
Aristoph. Av. 338 and 354; Horat. Epod. v. 99, “ Post insepulta 
membra different lupi, et Esquiline alites.” Virg. Ain. ix, 485, 
“ συ, terra ignot4, canibus data preeda Latinis alitibusque, jaces.” 
V. and W. d commencement of the Iliad. 

j- 4 σε ye—When in disjunctive sentences a pronoun is to be re- 

γέ is added to it in the second sentence, to mark the iden- 
tity. Cf. Hom. Od. iii. 214. Jelf, § 735, 3. yodvra—when you 
(Mardonius) have learnt or found out. Rightly referred by Lange, 
quoted by B., to Mardonius—und dann wirst du erkannt haben. 
ἐνώσκεις, You persuade, as in i. 68. _ ; 
Η. KL—a. ῥύσεται μηδένα x. τ΄ λ. this shall save you from recew- 
ng amy Sitting reward for, &c., any reward such as you deserve, for 
&e. On the Infin. here without the article, as the object of the 
verb, cf. Jelf, § 664. 

ὃ. μὴ γὰρ εἴην ἐκ Δαρείου x... The following is the Genealogy 

in Schw. and L. from Gale, with some slight alteration :— 


1} 
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Acheemenes 
Teispes 
Cambyses 
cyto 
Cambyses, husband of Mandane ‘Telpeee 
Cyrus, founder of the Monarchy Ariaramnes, or Ariamnes 
Cambyses, died at Ecbatana. Arshmes 
Hystaspes 
Darius 
Xerxes. 


Whether this is altogether correct, or whether some confusion may 
not have arisen from the repetition of the same names, appears 
doubtful. Any how, as B. observes, Darius is to be considered as 
descended from the same royal house as Cyrus and Cambyses. Cf. 
also the refs in vii. 2, ὃ. 

6. ἵνα καὶ τὸ δεινὸν .. . . μάθω, Said ironically: that I may learn of 
what nature is the evil which I forsooth am to suffer—what so 
a calamity st ts which you are predicting for me. Schw. On δοῦλος 
cf. vii. 5, ὃ. - . 

Cu. Χ]].---α. νυκτὶ δὲ βουλὴν διδοὺς, subaudi ἑωυτῷ, del ᾿ 
᾿ with himself at night. Schw. On the Dat. of time, cf. Jelf, § 
ἔκνιζε, cf. vii. 10, e. 

ὃ. ὄψιν τοιήνδε κιτιλ. W. thinks that he finds in Aésch. Pern. 
93,---δολόμητιν δ᾽ ἀπάταν θεοῦ τίς ἀνὴρ θνατὸς ἀλύξει; an allusion to 
this vision. οὔτε ὁ συγγνωσόμενός σοι πάρα, nor +8 there to be 
any one to agree with you, there ts none who will approve your change 
of design. Schw. Cf. iii. 99. . 

Cu. ΧΠ].---α. φρενῶν re yap. . . ἀπέχονται-- ὟΥ I am not as yet 
come to the perfection of my understanding, my intellectual faculties : 
and those who persuade me to take these affairs tn hand, i. 6. to under- 
take this expedition, are never absent from me. Schw. Cf. Thirlw. 
4.4 “But he was surrounded by men who were led by various 
passions and interests to desire that he should prosecute his father’s 
plans of conquest and revenge.” 

- Cn. XIV.—a. ἀνασχήσειν. Cf. v. 106, a. 

Ca. XVI.—a. οὐ τῷ πρώτῳ οἱ κελεύσματι reOdpevoce—Cunctabatur 
fortasse in regio solio sedere Artabanus, quoniam Persis in. sella 
regis consedisse capitale foret, Alexandro apud Curtium viii. 4, 
auctore. W. On the court and person of the king, see the section 
in H. Persians, ch. ii. p. 230, seqq., particularly p. 255, 259, seqq. 
Cf. also i. 188, 6. 

ὃ. § 1. Ἴσον ἐκεῖνο w.r.X. The same sentiment occurs in Livy 
xxi. 29, “Sepe ego audivi,” &c.; in Cicero, pro Cluentio, 3], 
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“ Sapientissimum esse,” &c., quoted by L.; and in Hesiod, Opp. 
et D. 291, 293, quoted by V. 

c. τά σε καὶ ἀμφότερα περιήκοντα, Schneider, quoted by Schw., 
constructs ὁμιλ. ἀνθ. κακ. σφάλλ. σε περιήκοντα ταῦτα ἀμφότερα, the 
society of evil men overthrows your judgment, though you possess, or, 
attain to, both these qualities. B. finds fault with this, and makes 
σὲ accusat. after περιήκοντα ; thus, ὁμιλ. ἀνθ. κακ. σφ. ταῦτα ἀμφότερα 
περιήκοντά σε, overthrows both these qualities which attach to you, or, 
with S. and L. D., which have fallen to thy lot. Cf. also vi. 86, a., 
and,-on the sentiment, 1 Cor. xv. 33. 

ἃ. ξ 3. φανῆναι δὲ οὐδὲν---ἢ οὔ---οὐδέ re μᾶλλον, On the repetition 
of οὔ after ἢ, quam, cf. Jelf, § 749, 3, quoted in iv. 118, d. . 
' Cu. XVIL—a. ἐλπίζων Hiptea .... οὐδὲν, expecting that he would 
demonstrate that what Xerzes said was naught, show the futility of 
what Xerxes said. Schw. 

6. τὠῦτὸ ὄνειρον----Α8 to all that is here told us of the vision, δοῦν. 
and L. agree in considering it a device of Mardonius or the Pisis- 
tratidee; an idea which never entered into the unsuspicious mind 
of Hdtus. Thirlw. also, /. /., seems to think “ we may suspect the 
arts and influence of the Magian priesthood had been set to work 
‘by the adversaries of Artabanus.” 

τς δ. οὔτε---καταπροΐξεαι x. τ. \.—mec tmpune feres, qui infecta reddere 
studeas, que fiert oportet. Jelf, § 689, ᾳ. ν, nor shalt thou at the 
-present escape with impunity for endeavouring, &c. Cf. iii. 36, ὁ. 
Cr. XVITI.—a. καὶ ὃς, for καὶ οὗτος, cf. Jelf, § 816, 3,4. ἰδὼν 
ἤδη πολλά τε κ΄ r.A.—On the sentiment, cf, Thucyd. ii. 98, πολλὰ δὲ 
καὶ στρατόπεδα x.r.rd V. 

ὃ. τῇ HyAuwiy—your youthful passion: cf. ili. 36, a. On the expe- 
ditions spoken of in the next sentence, cf. i. 214, 111. 25, iv. 1, 85. 
arpepiZovra, remaining quiet, bellis supersedens. W. Cf. i. 185, 190. 

Ca. XIX.—a. φέρειν .... γῆν, related, referred, to the whole 
earth, B. 

Cu. XX.—a. ἐπὶ μὲν τέσσερα ἔτεα x. τι λ. “ Darius occupied three 
years in making the necessary preparations for his expedition to 
-Greece ; vii. 1. In the fourth, Egypt revolted, ch. 4; and in the 
following year, which was the fifth from the battle of Marathon, 
that prince died. Xerxes employed four years in making prepar- 
ations, and in the course of the fifth set out. After a long march 
he arrived at Sardis, where he passed the winter; ch. 32. At the 
-commencement of the spring he went to Abydos, ch. 37, and from 
thence into Greece. It follows from this calculation that Xerxes 
did not pass into Greece until the eleventh year after the battle of 
Marathon. This agrees with Thucydides, who says, i. 18, that 
this prince undertook the expedition on the tenth year after that 
battle.” This is W.’s calculation; but it appears erroneous in 
taking ἐστρατηλ. to refer to Susa. See the following note. 

ὃ. πέμπτῳ δὲ ἐτεὶ dvopivy—aquinto autem volvente, 8. procedente 
anno; during the course of the fifth year. W. As the fifth year was 
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waning, drawing to tts close. S.and L.D. from ἄνω radical form of 
éviw.—* Clinton,” quoted by Long, Summary, p- 162, “ understands 
ἐστρατηλάτεε κι τ. Ὰλ. to refer to march from Sardis, not from 
Susa; which is probably the correct interpretation.” Cf. alse 
Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 253. See the Chronological Table, founded oa 
Clinton, at the end of his Sum , throughout. On the 

parations for these monstrous expeditions, cf. iv. 83, ὃ., and HL 


there quoted. 
6. τὸν Μυσῶν «.r.r. cf. vii. 7. On the e ition of Darius 
against the Scythians, cf. iv. 1, 85; on the ian and Cj 


merian, i. 15, 103, iv. 11, 12, and notes; and on τὰ ἄνω τῆς ᾿Ασίης, 
i, 6, α. 

foretold by Daniel, 3. ὦ, having by his strength and through he 
was foretold by Daniel, xi. 2, havin 18 str. : 
great riches stirred up all the then known habitable world agaist 
the realm of Grecia,” that is, all the West under the command of 
Hamilcar, and al] the East under his own, he did, in the 5th year 
of his reign, which was the 10th after the battle of Marathon, set 
out from Susa to begin the war, and having marched as far as 
Sardis he wintered there.” Prid. Conn. an. 481. On νέας and 
πλοῖα, cf. vii. 1,5. With regard to the alliance between Xerxes and 
Carthage alluded to by Prideaux, about which Hdtus does not say 
one word, read without fail D. p. 137—140. 

ὃ. καὶ τοῦτο μὲν, The formula τοῦτο μὲν in Hdtus frequently sig- 
nifies the same as πρῶτον piv, now tn the let place, to begin then, or, 
now first he did as follows. It responds either to τοῦτο δὲ, and this 
next, in the Ind place, or to some equivalent phrase in a subsequent 
clause; as in this place τοῦτο μὲν answers to παρεσκευάζετο δὲ cai 
ὅπλα x. τ. λ. in the beginning of c. 25. Schw. 

δ. mpoorracdyrwy ....”Adwy, Cf. vi. 44, and notes. 

Cu. XXII.—a, ἐν δὲ τῷ ἰσθμῷ τούτῳ κ.τιλ, On these cities, cf. 
qhucyd. iv. 109, where the greater part of them are taken by 

rasidas. 


Cu. XXITI.—a. "Ὥρυσσον δὲ ὧδε κιτ.λ. That a canal was cut 
through the isthmus of Mt Athos, Monte Santo, about the distance 
of a mile and a half, does not appear to be doubted by Thirlw. LL 
Thucydides, who lived a. considerable time on his Thracian pro- 
perty, at no great distance, speaks of it without any marks of dis- 
credit, ἀπὸ τοῦ βασιλέως διορύγματος, iv. 109. The same testimony 
is also borne to its reality by Plato, Isocrates, and Lysias, quoted 
by Mitford, ch. 8. Modern travellers, however, are at variance. 

ount de Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce, tom. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 145, quoted by Schw., declares that sufficienthy clear traces 
of the ancient canal can yet be discovered; while Cousinéry, 
whose travels B. refers to, and others, deny that any vestige of it 
is to be seen. Juvenal’s allusion to it as an example of Greek 
mendacity is well known. “ He ranks it,” Arrowsmith, Eton 
Geog. p. 336, observes, “ with the other fables to which the ex- 
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pedition of Xerxes gave rise; but its existence is too well attested 
y Hdtus and subsequent writers, as well as by the remains of it 


b. σχοινοτ. ποιησάμ. drawing or marking a line by a rope. Cf. i. 
189, 199. f. i. 188. 


«Ὁ Persians, ch. ii. p. 
282, seqq., quoted from in iv. 83, 6. It treats particularly of this 


Δευκὴν ᾿Ακτὴν---Α small town and shore, so called probably 
from the whiteness of the sand, on the Propontis; where now, ac- 
cording to Mannert, stands the fort of Saint George. Eion, Con- 
tessa, or Rendina, at the mouth of the Strymon. Smith’s C. D. 

Ca. XXVI.—a. Kpirddwy—“ This may be supposed to have 
been near the site of the present Erekit, as it lay on the E. side of 
the Halys, in Cappadocia, and in the road from Susa to Sardis, 
thro Celane and Colosse, which was the king’s route.” R. 

. 319. “ neral rendezvous was then appointed, which, in 
case of Nornes’ armament, was Cappadocia in Asia Minor. 
Hither all the contingents came, conducted by leaders of their own 
race. These, however, were allowed no authority in actual war, 
the officers being taken exclusively from the Persians. This was 
8 privilege reserved for the conquering nation, as was the case also 
among the Mongols and Tartars,” ὅς. Η. ἃ ὦ p. 283. On the. 
ὕπαρχοι, satraps, cf. i. 153, 0., v. 32, a., iii. 127, δ. and refs. On 
the gifts, see refs in vii. 8, 6. 

ὃ. Καταῤῥήκτης. This river was also called the Marsyas. From 
its rushing over the rocks with great noise, it was thus called the 
Waterfall, or Cataract. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Marsyas. 

6. Mapotew dondc—the skin of Marsyas. The story of Marsyas 
is told in Ovid, Met. vi. 382. ‘The fable admits of a rational ex- 

ion: the flute cast away by Minerva, and Marsyas punished 
Apollo, are intended to denote the preference given at some 
particular period by some particular Greek race, with whom the 
mythus originated, to the music of the lyre over that of the flute ; 
or, in other words, to the Citharedic over the Auletic art. Apollo, 
inventor and improver of the lyre, engaged in a stubborn conflict 
with Marsyas, representative of the double flute, which was a 
Phrygian or Asiatic invention, Apollo conquers; that is, the flute 
5 “ The canal of Xerxes can still be traced across the isthmus from the Gulf M. 
Santo to the bay of Erso in the G. of Contessa, with the exception of about 200 yards 
in the middle, where the ground has no appearance of being touched. It is probable 
that the central part was filled up afterwards to allow a more ready passage into and 


out of the penins 
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was regarded by the Greeks as a barbarian instrument, and, ban- 
ished from the hvmns and festivals of the gods, could only find 
admittance into the festivals of the vintage, in the Bacchanalian 
orgies and chorus of the Drama.” Wieland’s Att. Mus. i. 13], 

uoted in Marsyas, Class. Dict. So also the article Marsyas, in 
dmith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

Cu. XXVII.—a. rg ἀμπέλῳ. This vine was afterwards carried 
away from the citadel of Susa by Antigonus, 316 B.c., about 165 years 
after the interview of Xerxes with Pythius. Diod. Sic. xix. 48. L. 

Ca. XXVIII.—«. ἀργυρίου μὲν «.r.d- Reckoning the talent, 
according to Hussey, Weights and Measures, &c., at £243 15s. 
the 2000 talents = £487,500. The Daric, or gold stater, was worth 
20 Attic drachme, that is, 16s. 3d., reckoning the drachma at 934. 
Cf. Hussey, and Arnold’s note on Thucyd. viii. 28. Consequently 
4,000,000 Daries = £3,250,000, and 7000 Darics = £5687 Is. 

Ca. XX1IX.—a. συμβαλέσθαι χρήματα, cf. iii, 135, ὁ. 

Cu. XXX.—a. Kidpapa—supposed by Mannert, vi. 3, 131, quoted 
in Class. Dict., to be identical with the Laodicea, on the Lycus, on 
the confines of Caria, Phrygia, and Lydia. See on the district here 
mentioned H. Pers. ch. i. p. 73, and note. 

Cu. XXXI.—a. ἐπὶ Καρίης, towards Caria. Cf. Jelf, § 633, 1, ὃ, 
on ἐπὶ with the gen., “ motion towards a place or thing. The geni- 
tive represents the place as something aimed at, the desire ante- 
cedent to the motion.” ἐκ μυρίκης «.r.A. That Hdtus here speaks 
of an artificial species of honey is manifest; but how it was 
pared from the tamarisk (μυρίκης) is hard to be understood. Poe- 
sibly some other plant was intended. Artificial honey is also 
spoken of in iv. 194, ὃ. 

ὃ. μελεδωνῷ ἀθανάτῳ ἀνδρὶ ἐπιτρέψας, having committed tt to the 
care of one of the band of the Immortals, W.and B. The explan- 
ation of Schw., one whose successor was appointed in case of "ath, 
so that the office might never be vacant, seems to me far-fetched, 
though followed by S.and L. Ὁ. On the Immortals, cf. vii. 83, « 
ἐς τὸ ἄστυ τῶν Λυδῶν, the cagtal of the Lydtans. So Athens was 
called ἄστυ, urbs. B. 

Ca. XXXII.—a. πλὴν οὔτε ἐς ᾿Αθήνας κατ.ιλ. Cf. vii. 133. On 
earth and water, cf. iv. 126, ὃ. δεῖπνα. “ For the king and his suite 
banquets were provided long before, and with such an unbounded 
expense that this alone sufficed to ruin the cities which furnished 
them. This also was a consequence of the idea that the monarch 
was the sole proprietor of all that his provinces contained; and 
the Persians understood this so literally as to carry away with them 
the costly utensils of plate displayed on these occasions. It is 
needless to say that the idea of a regular encampment could not 
be entertained in the case of such enormous hosts: the king and 
his great men indeed had their tents; but the army at bi- 
vouacked under the open heavens, the necessary consequence bei 
ἃ multitude of diseases.” Η. 4, ὦ. p. 284. 
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Cu. XXXIII.—a. Μαδύτου x. τι λ. Cf. note a.on the following ch. 

b. ζῶντα πρὸς σανίδα διεπασσάλευσαν---παἰοα him alive to a plank. 
Cf. ix. 116, 120. 

CH. XXXIV.—a,. ἐξ ᾿Αβύδου, Snorod.... Madérov. On the 
construction and position of the bridges, cf. ch. 36, infr. and 
notes, &c., the discussion in R., § vi. p. 115, and the map there. 
On the position of these bridges and towns, he writes as follows, 

. 119:—‘“ There seems to be no question, that the bridge of 
erxes, or rather bridges, for there were two, over the Hellespont, 
were placed at the narrowest part of the strait, 14 or 15 miles 
above the entrance from the Atgean Sea, and at no great distance 
from the old castles of the Dardanelles. At this part of the strait 
stood Sestos, on the European side; Abydos, on that of Asia: but 
not opposite to each other: the distance between them was 30 
stades, and the strait itself not above a mile wide, at the utmost. 
It seems to be allowed that the site of Sestos is marked by the 
-ruins of Zemenic, the first town taken by the Turks when they 
passed over into Europe, under Orkhan, circ. 1356. Abydos is 
also marked by other ruins, not far from the point .of Nugara. 
Again, Maita, on the European side, at a few miles from Zemenic, 
towards the entrance of the Dardanelles, and beyond Abydos, a 
ars to be the Madytis of Hdtus, vii. 33, where he says that the 
coast of the Thracian Chersonese is rough and woody in that part.” 

ὃ. τὴν péiv—sc. γεφύραν, supplied from ἐγεφύρουν. Cf. Jelf, § 373, 
4, 893, a., and vii. 8, ὃ 2, 6.,ὄ 1Χ. 8. α.. 

c. ἑπτὰ στάδια---“ The ancients agree, almost universally, in re- 
presenting the breadth of this strait to be 7 stadia, at the narrowest 
part. Of the modern-authorities, M. Tournefort, without giving 
any positive notices, appears to allow it the breadth of amile, Dr. 
Pococke only gives it on the authority of the ancients, at 7 stadia; 
which however implies that he admitted it. Gibbon allows no 
more than 500 paces.” R. p. 120. Lord Byron, in a note on his 
“Occasional Picces,” in which he commemorates having performed 
. Leander’s feat, says that the actual breadth was scarcely one mile, 
though the time occupied in swimming from one shore to the other 
was, owing to the rapidity of the current, rather more than an 
hour. Further information the reader will find in Arrowsmith, 
Eton Geog. p. 324. 

Cu. ΧΧΧΥ͂, ἃ τριηκοσίας .... πληγὰς, That this is one of the 
extravagant fables that gained credit on the subject among the 
Greeks, is the opinion of Thirlw., /. 2, as well as of L. and B., 
though the last is unwilling to consider it altogether out of charac- 
ter with a Persian despot, (cf. vii. 39, a.,) or unlike what is told of 
Cyrus and the Gyndes, in i. 102. Thirlwall says, ii. p. 252, “the 
Greeks in the bridging of the sacred Hellespont saw the beginnin 
of a long career of audacious impiety, and gradually transforme 
the fastenings with which the passage was finally secured, into 
fetters and scourges, with which the barbarian in his madness had 

z2 
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thought to chastise the aggression of the rebellious stream.” Ina 
note; “the origin of the story is sufficiently explained, as the com- 
mentators on Atsch. and Her. have remarked, by the lines of the 
poet; Perse, 745, ed. Diod., 

ὅστις Ἑλλήσποντον ἱρὸν δοῦλον ὃς δεσμώμασιν 

ἤλπισε σχήσειν ῥέοντα, Βόσπορον ῥόον θεοῦ. 
For my own part, f ‘see no such extravagance in the tale. I have 
read somewhere in a history of the Pretender, that a party of the 
Cameron Highlanders were engaged in forwarding the escape of 
Prince Charles Edward from one of the islands on the W. coast of 
Scotland, and that, furious at the delay caused by a storm in 
launching the boat that was to convey him, they rushed into the 
water and stabbed the waves with their dirks. 

b. orvytac—branders. Cf. Juv. x. 192, “ Mitius id sane,” &c., and 
Plutarch, ii. p. 455, Ὁ. B. 

ὃ. ὡς tovre.... ποταμῷ. “ Dolosum et salsum fluvium Xerxes 
per contemtum vocat Hellespontum.” B. 

Ca. XXXVI—a. This ch. is translated in R. ὃ vi. 122, but by no 
means accurately; as it is one of considerable difficulty, the follow- 
ing attempt to render it literally, and nearly in the order of the 
words, will perhaps be of service. Now they constructed [or jotned] 
the bridges in the following manner ; by connecting toge 
conters and triremes, under (1. e. to serve as a basts for) the ζῶν 
towards the Euzxine, 360, and under the other, 314; transversely 
towards [or, lying at an angle to) the Pontus, but on the Hellespont 
side, [or, as regarded the Hellespont,) head to stream ; that ἐξ might 
keep steady the tension of the cables ; (i. e. that the stream might keep 
the ropes firmly and steadily stretched.) And when they had con- 
nected the vessels together, they let down anchors of great size, those 
(or, the one set) om the Pontus side in the one bridge, because of the 
winds that set in from the inner side; (i.e. from the Pontus ;) and 
those (or, the other set) facing the west and the Aigean side tn the 
other bridge, because of the south-east or south winds. And by way 
of a passage through, they left an aperture of the penteconters [1], 6. 
an aperture was left where penteconters occurred wn the line]; and 
that in three places; that whoever wished might be able to βοὴ! with 
small craft into the Pontus, and out of the Pontus. And when they 
had done this, they stretched the cables tight ὃν winding them from 
the shore with wooden capstans, not as before, (cf. vii. 25,) resting two 
kinds of cables separately, [i. 6. using one kind of cable fr one bridge, 
and the other for the other,| but apportioning (or al 


in proportion ; every cubit’s length of which weighed a talent [or 
which the weight was a talent the cubits length). Now when Ζ 


of the same dimenstons as the width of the raftage, and laid them ts 
regular order upon the extended cables ; and when they had thus laid 
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them in rows, they next proceeded to fasten them to their supports. 

And when this was finished, they placed brushwood on the top; and 

when they had lad the brushwood too wn regular order, they strewed 

earth over tt. Then after treading down the earth, too, hard, they 

drew a parapet (or, fence] along on etther side, to prevent the beasts 

of burden and the horses that passed over from being frightened by 
ing over on to the sea. 

ὃ. ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν (SC. yepipny), to serve as a basis or causeway for the 
éridge: referring to the substratum, upon which the road was con- 
structed: this Hdtus subsequently calls τῆς σχεδίης. 

C. τοῦ μὲν Πόντου ἐπικαρσίας, at an angle wn respect of the Pontus, 
i. e. the vessels were in that position. τοῦ δὲ Ἑλλησπόντου κατὰ ῥόον, 
but in respect of the Hellespont head to stream. No second bridge 
(though it is quite plain there were two, cf. vii. 55) is here men- 
tioned, nor can B.’s method of translating this, viz. “at the brs 
towards the Pontus,” &c. (in which case the Greek would have 
been τὴς μὲν πρὸς τοῦ Πόντου ἐπικαρσίας,) be tolerated. Similarly 
he renders τοῦ δὲ Ἕλλησ. κατὰ ῥόον, “αὐ the bridge towards the 
Hellespont,” &c., where “the bridge” is as imaginary as in the 
former instance, and as irreconcilable with the Greek.— 

The fact is this: The Hellespont here, as Rennel says and all 
good maps show, has “a very considerable bend to the south.” At 
this point, then, was one, if not both the bridges. The vessels 
therefore, placed at this pvint with their heads to the stream of the 
Hellespont, must necessarily have had their sides towards the Pon- 
tus; that is, in Hdtus’ conception, the line of their prows being 
produced would cut one side of the parallelogram of the Pontus, 
owing to the bend in the Hellespont. 3B. follows Bredow in de- 
claring that ἐπικαρσίας (transverse, at an angle, obliquely placed) 
can mean nothing but queer gegen den Strom, i. e. “ across-stream, 
broadside to the stream ;” a position physically impossible for ships 
to retain in this case, or to withstand, when so placed, the violent 
current of the Hellespont; besides, only one-quarter the number of 
vessels would in this case have been required. The preposition 
too it may be safely said will not bear the sense he assigns to it.* 

d. dvacwy. What is the nominative? 1 γεφύρη and ὁ podg have 
been suggested. The latter seems preferable. Of course the force 
of the current acting on the hulls, would keep the mooring cables 
taut, as is seen in any vessel anchored in the tide. 

6. τὰς μὲν πρὸς τοῦ Πόντου (sc. ἀγκύρας] τῆς ἑτέρης κι τ. λ. they let 
down very large anchors, those on the Pontus side, in the one bridge, 
for one reasén; and on the Agean side, again in the other bridge, for 
another reason. Hdtus is merely pointing out the reason why the 
large anchors were let down in both bridges; one circumstance 
rendering them necessary in the one case, another in the other. 

The same view is taken in a criticism on the Ist edition of this book in the West. 
and Foreign Quarterly for April, 1848, p. 288 ; for which and for the handsome manner 


the work spoken of, I beg to offer my best thanks to the editor of the 
Review. . 
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The anchors must, as any nautical man would understand, have 
been both placed alike—the ships necessarily swinging lower down 
the current. The second τῆς in the latter clause, τῆς δὲ ἑτέρης [τῆς] 
πρὸς ἑσπέρης τε καὶ τοῦ Αἰγαίου κι τ. Ὰ.,) 18 plainly the work of some 
blundering copyist. It has nothing antithetical to it in the first 
clause, and is the offspring of the old confusion of ideas about the 
bridges. 

ΑΘ, πλοον δὲ ὑπόφ. κατέλ. τῶν πεντηκοντέρων [καὶ] τριχοῦ. and by 
way of a passage through, they left an aperture of penteconters (and) 
tn three places. The presence of the article, τῶν πεντῆη., seems to 
prove that the previously mentioned penteconters, that is, those 
employed in constructing the bridge, are meant, and the sense 
must be, that an aperture was left where penteconters occurred in the 
kine. But why here particularly? Probably because penteconters, 
being the larger and stouter vessels, would be less likely to receive 
damage from the collision of passing craft. 

g. ἴσους τῆς σχεδίης τῷ evpet. equal in width to the raftage or stage, 
which served as a basis or substratum of the bridge. Observe that 
Hdtus carefully avoids using here the word yepipn (bridge). It is 
as well to add that it is evident that there were two distinct bridges, 
both from vii. 55, and from the improbability that there could be 
required in one or the same bridge, 360 ships for one side and 314 
for the other. Add also that ἕτερος is always, I think, predicated 
discretively, and not, like “ summus,” “supremus,” and “ imus,” of 
parts of its subject.* 

Cu. ΧΧΧΎ Τα ὁ ἥλιος ἐκλιπὼν τὰ τ᾿ λ. That there was no 
eclipse in the year 480 B. c., is generally agreed upon by a variety 
of writers, quoted by W. That there was one, however, the year 
preceding, 481 3.c., April 19th, is asserted by M. Pingré, of the 
Academy, whose testimony is adduced by L. It happened, there- 
fore, probably, at the departure of Xerxes from Susa; and not 
from Sardis, for which Hdtus has mistaken it. 

.Cu. XXXVIII.—a. χρήσαις dv... . τυχεῖν, Domine, gratificatu- 
rus ne es, 8. daresne, quod mihi velim contingere? Schw. 

ὃ, mpntac.... ὀπίσω. These words, L. thinks, are imitated from 
Homer, 1]. i. 18, 19, 

Ὑμῖν μὲν θεοὶ δοῖεν, ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες, 
᾿Εκπέρσαι Πριάμοιο πόλιν, εὖ δ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽ ἱκέσθαι. 

Cu. XXXIX.—a. H., though he does not allude to this story, 
says, “none of the Persian kings, with the single exception per- 
haps of Cambyses, appears to have had an innate proneness tc 
cruelty.” Pers. ch. i. p. 229. Such a senseless act of cruelty as 


* [The whole of the above notes from ὃ to g, on this very difficult chapter, I owe 
word for word, to the great kindness of my friend, the Rev. J. G. Sheppard, M. A.. 
Editor of Theophrastus, and Head Master of Kidderminster School, who first pointed 
out to me the errors in the translation of this chapter, (in the first edition of this 
work,) in which I had blindly followed the authority of B., Schw., &c. In the trans- 
lation given above, note a., I have to acknowledge the same kind aid both from him 
and from the Rev. J. Lonsdale, M. A., Fellow of Balliol College.) 
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ig here narrated, as well as putting to death the architects of the 
bridge, seems altogether too much in character with the general 
notions in the mind of a Greek about the character of a Persian 
despot, to permit of its being received, without some further proof, 
as authentic; especially as the act of a monarch who is said to 
have shed tears when he thought of the common lot of all men, 
and whose predecessor on the throne was anything but a senseless 
tyrant, cf. vi. 30, a., 41, a., considering what an injurious effect the 
possession of power invariably has upon the mind. Instances of 

erxes’ magnanimity are referred to in vii. 136, c. 

Cu. XL.—a. στρατὸς παντοίων x.r.d. “ The baggage led the 
way : it was followed by the Ist division of the armed crowd that 
had been brought together from the tributary nations: a motley 
throng, including many strange varieties of complexion, dress, 
and language, commanded by Persian generals, but retaining each 
tribe its national armour and mode of fighting. An interval was 
then left, (lit. and when the half of the forces had passed, i.e. after 
one half of the forces, there an interval was left, and they did not mix 
with the king's division,) after which came 1000 picked Persian 
cavalry, followed by,” ἄς. ἄς. Thirlw. ἴῃ ὦ See also H. 2. 0. p. 
283. “The order of march, so long as the army continued to tra- 
verse the dominions of the empire, was remarkable; or rather it 
might almost be called an absence of all order. The men were 
not arranged according to the nations to which they belonged, but 
formed one vast chaotic mass. In the centre was the king among 
his Persians ; and the baggage was sent on before.” 

b. ipoi Νισαῖοι ἵπποι. ... ἅρμα Διὸς x.t.r. “Next, 10 sacred 
horses of the Nissean breed were led in gorgeous caparisons, pre- 
ceding the chariot of the Persian Jove, Srawn by 8 white horses, 
the driver following on foot. Then came the royal chariot, also 
drawn by Niseean horses, in which Xerxes sat in state; but from 
time to time he exchanged it for an easier carriage, which sheltered 
him from the sun and the changes of the weather.” Thirlw. in /. 
‘“‘ The horses in question,” says R. p. 271, “ were those bred in the 
Niszan pastures in Media; and which were so much famed for 
size, and for beauty, and for swiftness, in almost every ancient his- 
torian and geographer. These pastures are recognised in the beau- 
tiful country above Mt Zugros, between Ghilanee and Kermanshah.” 
This opinion is combated by B., who, on the authority of H., Pers. 
ch. i. p. 246, places the Niszean pastures near the ancient city of 
Rage in Media Major, in Irak-Ajami, near Teheran. ‘“ Here in 
the neighbourhood of the city Nysa, and thence called Nissan, In 
the wide tracts of clover pasture, was found the finest breed of 
horses known in Asia, distinguished no less for the beauty of their 
coats, which were of a pure white, than for their remarkable size, 

ed, and sureness of foot.” On the sacred chariot of Jove amon 
the Persians, B., referring to Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 13, an 
Curtius, iii. 3, § 6, says, the chariot of Jove or the Sun, Mithra, 
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which figures in so many of the mythologies of the ancients, Per- 
sian, Gk, and Roman, (cf. Horace i. Od. 34, 5,) had, doubtless, ἃ 

bolic meaning, emblematical of the course of the universe and 
the system of the creation regulated by and proceeding on its fixed 
and immutable laws. By its presence in the Persian host, as by 
the ark among the Israelites, was signified the presence of the 
Deity, the Lord of heaven and earth, and the personification of the 
supreme Zeus, the heavens, (cf. i. 131, a., cf. i, 140, a. c.,) Δὶς in 
the old Persian signifying the heavens, the foundation of Ζεὺς, or, 
Δεὺς, Diespiter, the lord of the air. 

c. ’Ordvew—Probably the same mentioned in iii. 67, .» Ora 
near relative of his; a man, no doubt, ef high birth, and of the 
family of the Achemenide, as we may infer from the honoar of 
the office. B. Cf. iv. 167, a., i. 125, 6. 


chosen men are meant the band of the Immortals. Cf. vii. 83, «. 

ὃ. ἐπὶ τοῖσι δόρασι .. . . χρυσέας, they had pomegranates of gold upon 
their spears instead of the lower spikes. On the σαυρωτήρ and its 
use, cf. i. 52, c. 

Cu. XLIIL.—a. διὰ τοῦ ’Arapvioc—Cf. 1. 160, 6. Antandrus (4s- 
tandro) was, cf. Thucyd. viii. 108, an AXolian colony. From its 
title here of Pelasgian, it seems probable that the A¢olians must 
have dispossessed their predecessors. Cf. v. 26, a. 

Cu. XLITI.—a«. ἐπέλιπε τὸ ῥέεθρον, failed as to, i.e. in, tts stream. 
Jelf, § 579, 1. Cf. ii. 19, 6, and Juv. Sat. x. 177, “ Credimus 
altos Defecisse amnes; epotaque fiumina Medo,” &c. 

b. ἐς τὸ Πριάμου Mépyapoy— into the citadel of Priam. The Troy of 
Homer is placed by Le Chevalier at Bundr-bachi, by Clarke at 
Kalifath, and by Bryant at Hski Stamboul, but, “notwithstandi 
many incongruities, which have been ingeniously pointed out, 
cannot doubt that Le Chevalier, Morritt, Gell, Hamilton, Leake, 
and indeed almost all modern travellers, are right in thinking that 
the intended Troad of the Iliad is the district which is now com- 
monly so called; the plain, that is, eastward of, or within the 
promontory of Sigeum, Yenishehr ; although, as to the site of the 
poeticay city of Troy, it seems to me that nothing can be made out.” 

oleridge’s Introd. to the Gk Classics, p.171. “The precise locality 
of the city of Troy, or, according to its genuine Greek name, Ilium, 
is the subject still of much dispute. First, there is the question, 
whether the Ilium of Homer had any real existence; next, whether 
the Ilium Vetus of the historical period, which was visited by 
Xerxes and by Alexander the Great, was on the same site as the 
city of Priam. The most probable opinion seems to be that which 
places the original city in the upper part of the plain, on ἃ moder- 
ate elevation at the foot of M. Ida, and its citadel (called Pergama, 
Πέργαμα) on a loftier height, almost separated from the city by a 
ravine, and nearly surrounded by the Scamander. This city seems 
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never to have been restored after its destruction by the Greeks. 
The olian colonists subsequently built a new city, on the site, 
as they doubtless believed, of the old one, but really much lower 
down the plain; and this city is the Zrqja or Ikwm Vetus of most 
of the ancient writers. After the time of Alexander, this city de- 
clined, and a new one was built still further down the plain, below 
the confluence of the Simois and Scamander, and near the Helles- 
pont, and this was called Idum Novum.” Smith’s C. Ὁ. | 

δ. τῇ: ᾿Αθηναίη .... ἔθυσε---“ Palladi Tliacee Alexander quoque 
Magnus, Ilium delatus, sacra fecit, Arriano, i. 11, et Diod. xvii. 18, 
testibus.” W. | 

d. Τέργιθας Τευκρούς. Cf. v. 122, ὃ. ΄ 

Cu. XLV.—a. Ὡς δὲ ὥρα. . .. ἐδάκρυσε. ‘Xerxes from a lofty 
throne surveyed the crowded sides and bosom of the Hellespont, 
and the image of a sea-fight; a spectacle which Hdtus might well 
think sufficient to have moved him with a touch of human sympa- 
thy.” Thirlw.in /. Cf. vii. 39, a. 

Cu. XLVI.—a. reOvdvar.... ἢ ζώειν .. .. ὁ Odvarog. . .. καταφυγὴ 
«.r.dX. On the sentiment expressed, cf. i. 31, Soph. Gad. Col. 1225, 
Sallust. Cat. 50, and Longinus de Sublim. ix. § 7, ἀλλ’ ἡμῖν μὲν 
δυσδαιμονοῦσι ἀποκεῖται λιμὴν κακῶν ὁ θάνατος. B. 

b. γεύσας κ. τ. Δ... .«. Γεῦσαι semper significat gustum dare activa 
notione. Γεύσασθαι gustare. V. Cf. on the sentiment the remarks 
“On the Character of the Work of H.” Introduction, p. v. 

Cu. XLVITI.—a. Δαιμόνιε ἀνδρῶν, cf. iv. 126, a. 

Cu. XLIX.—4. λιμένων ὑποδεξίων, harbours able to receive a fleet, 
or capacious. V. ἀντίξοον, contrary, in opposition. Cf. i. 174, e. 
τὸ πρόσω αἰεὶ κλεπτόμενος, advancing continually onwards without re- 

Jlectton, inscius tu semper ulterius protractus. B. going on blindfold. 
S. and L. D. 

b. εὐπρηξίης yap... . πληθώρη. Cf. Asch. Agam. 1340. τὸ μὲν 
εὖ πράσσειν ἀκόρεστον ἔφυ πᾶσι βροτοῖς. . 

Ὁ. si βουλευόμενος μὲν . .. . θρασὺς tin. Cf Thucyd. ii. 11. χρὴ ἀεὶ 
κ- τολ, and Vi. 34, τὸ μὲν καταφρονεῖν κατ. λ. ΥὟ. 

Cu. L.—a. εἰδέναι δὲ... «. οὐδαμῶς. In this sentence instead of 
the mark of interrogation after τὸ βέβαιον, Schw. puts a comma, 
and conjectures ὅκως instead of κῶς. Ut vero quis, que mortalis 
homo est natus, certam vert cognitionem, qualem oporteat, adipiscatur, 
hoe equidem unquam fiert posse nego. 

_ δ. κινδύνους ἀναῤῥιπτέοντες, pericula subeuntes, running risks. Imi- 
tated by Thucydides, iv. 85, 95, &c. V. Cf. also 5. and L. Ὁ. 

6. μεγάλα yap... . καταιρέεσθαι, for great achievements are wont 
to be, can only be, accomplished by great dangers. Cf. Schw. Lex. 
on his 2nd interpretation of the word—Sicut ἀγῶνα καθαιρεῖν inter- 
dum significat peragere, feliciter conficere certamen, quam in sen- 
tentiam etiam ipse Hdtus noster, ix. 35, composito verbo συγκα- 
ταιρέειν utitur, sic μεγαλα πρήγματα καταιρέειν hoc loco peragere, 
conficere res magnas significat. 
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Cu. LI.—a. σὺ 82... ἔνδεξαι. Jam tu meum consilseum sequere ; 
80 then do thou accept of my advice. Observe the force of δὲ, there, 
tn that case. Stephenson the Grk Particles, p. 75. : 

ὃ. ἐς Oupdy... . Barei—reflect tn your mind, consider with your- 
self: imitated from Homer; cf. i. 84, e. | 

Cu. LIL—a. yviipa—indicium, documentum, a token. W. ini 
τούτοισι, in ther power. Cf. viii. 29, ὃ. 

Cu. LII].—a. ξυνὸν γὰρ... .. oreiderac—for this which ts a com- 
mon good alike to all is forwarded by us, or, for this, which we are 
forwarding, ts a common blessing to all. SB. takes it rather differ- 
ently, Hoc enim, quod omnibus est bonum (ab omnibus quoque) fest- 
nare sive studiose quert debet. 

ὃ. οἱ Περ. γῆν λελόγχασ. This profession of the king bears 
very great resemblance to the strange opinions of some ancient 
Theologists, viz. that the angels, at the order of God, decided by 
lot what countries they should protect and preside over. W. The 
opinion of tutelary deities confined to certain countries, whenceso- 
ever it came, and we find it prevailing at a very early age among 
the Syrians, cf. 1 Kings xx. 2, was known and held among the 
Greeks; cf. Thucyd. ii. 74. Theocrit. Id. xvi. 83, and Id. vii. 103, 
quoted by V.; and it is as a Greek here that Hdtus has made 

erxes speak, and not as a Persian. Other similar violations of 
propriety are found here and there; as in iii. 80, the discussion on 
the three forms of government, and in iv. 114, of the habits of the 
Scythian women. 

Cu. LIV.—a. ἀνέμενον τὸν ἥλιον κιτ.ιλ. Cf. i. 131, @., and refs 
to H. and vii. 40,5. “He” (Zoroaster, the great reformer of the 
Magian worship) “taught his followers that fire was the truest 
Shechinah of the Divine presence. That the sun being the per- 
fectest fire, God had there the throne of his glory, and the resi- 
dence of his Divine presence, in a more excellent manner than 
than any where else, and next that in the elementary fire with us; 
and for this reason he ordered them still to direct all their worship 
to God, first towards the sun, which they called Mithra, and next 
towards their sacred fires, as being the things in which God chiefly 
dwelt; and their ordinary way of worship was to do so towards 
both. For when they came before these fires to worship, they 
always approached them on the west side, that, having their faces 
towards them and also towards the rising sun at the same time, 
they might direct their worship towards both. Andin this posture 
they always performed every act of their worship. But this was 
not a new institution of Zoroaster’s ; for thus to worship before the 
fire and the sun was the ancient usage; and according hereto we 
are to understand Ezekiel viii. 16, where, the prophet being carried 
in a vision to Jerusalem, amongst other impieties had there shown 
him “about five and twenty men standing between the porch and 
the altar, with their backs towards the temple of the s ord, and 
their faces towards the east, and they worshipped the sun.” The 
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meaning of which is, that they had turned their backs upon the 
true worship of God, and had gone over to that of the Magians.” 
From Prid. Connect. an. 486. It is further worthy of remark, that 
‘‘the oriental origin of the god, Apollo, or Ἥλιος, is shown in his 
name, for which the Gks so often and vainly sought an etymology 
in their own language. The Cretan form ἴου Ἥλιος was ᾿Αβέλιος, 
i. ἃ. ᾿Αέλιος with the digamma inserted. So the Doric ᾿Απέλλων for 
᾿Απόλλων, and the form Apellinem for Apollinem, cited by Festus. 
We have here the Asiatic root, Bel, Baal or Lord, or Hel, an ap- 
_ pellation for the sun in Semitic languages.” Creuzer, Symb. ii. 
4131, quoted in Class. Dict. 

Cu. LV.—a. οἱ μύριοι κιτιλ. “The ten thousand Immortals, 
crowned with chaplets, led the way.” Thirlw.in/. Cf. vii. 83, a. 

Cu. LVI.—a. ἰλίνυσας — Cf. i. 67, 7. ἄγων πάντας ἀνθρώπους. 
CE. 89, vii. 2], a. 

H. .--’α. περὶ ἐωῦτῷ τρέχων, τρέχειν, SC. ἀγῶνα OF δρόμον, to 
undergo a contest, or, un a risk Cf. vail 02, d., where the accusa- 
tive isexpressed. Elsewhere, as here, it is understood. The word 
ὀπίσω in this sentence does not refer to τρέχειν but to ἥξει»----[(Π 8, 
ἔμελλε Ξέρξης ὀπίσω ἥξειν, περὶ ἑωυτοῦ, 1. 6. περὶ τῆς ἑωυτοῦ ψυχῆς vel 
σωτηρίας τρέχων, Xerxes would return back to the place whence he 
came, after, or, at, the risk of his own life. Schw. Lex. Cf. viii 
140, c., ix. 37. . 

Ca. LVIII.—a. ra ἔμπαλιν πρήσσων κ. r.d.—holding a contrary 
course from the land forces. Cf. ix. 26 and 56. Schw. Lex. 

ὦ. Σαρπηδονίης ἄκρης---ἃ promontory of Thrace, opposite Imbros. 
Smith’s C. D. On Xerxes’ march, cf. the map in R. p. 116, 
and those published by Vincent, Oxford, on the Geography of 
Herod. and Thucyd. οὐκ dyrisyévra.... ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιλιπόντα, cf. vii. 
43, a. 

Cu. LIX.—a. reityoo—a fort or castle, as in iv. 46, 124, a., vii. 
108. B. On the Hebrus, the Maritza, cf. iv. 90, a. 

Ca. LX.—a. τὸ πλῆθος κιτιλ. Cf. notes on vii. 184—187. 
aipaginy, a wall or fence, esp. a wall of loose stones. Hom. Od. xviii. 
359. S.and L. Ὁ. Cf. i. 180. 

Cu. LXI.—a. Οἱ δὲ στρατευόμενοι, οἷδε ἔσαν. “It is an ingenious 
and probable conjecture of H. Pers. p. 56, that the authentic docu- 
ment drawn up by the royal scribes for Xerxes, in which they re- 
corded the names, and, most likely, the equipments of the different 
races, was the original source from which Hdtus drew his minute 
‘description of their dress and their weapons.” Thirlw.in ὁ The 
muster-roll of the army would of course fall into the hands of the 
Gks on the destruction of the Persians. ‘It is inconceivable that 
the historian of Halicarnassus should otherwise have been able to 
detail, forty years after, all these particulars with the exactness of 
a diplomatist. He himself makes mention of written records which 
the Persian king commanded his secretaries to draw up of the 
muster of his army, (vii. 100,) of which (unless all historical pro- 
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bability be an illusion) be has preserved a copy.” Cf. H. Pers. ch. 
ii. p. 283, seqq., for a most animated sketch of the principal nations 
that composed the countless host of Xerxes. On the royal records 
and scribes of the Persians, cf. iii. 140, a., and refs. They are also 
alluded to in vii. 100, a., viii. 90, e. 

b. Πέρσαι x. r.d. “We may observe that the Persian fashion, 
which the Persians themselves had borrowed from their old masters 
the Medes, prevailed with a few variations among all the nations 
between the Tigris and the Indus. The bow was the principal 
weapon. To it was commonly added a spear and a short sword or 
dagger. The tunic, scaly breastplate, and loose trowsers, were 
worn by the Persians, who used a peculiar wicker buckler, (γέῤῥον,) 
covered perhaps with leather, and we should suspect, from the de- 
scriptions given of its use, furnished with a spike for fixing upright 
in the ground. A cap or turban, low or pointed, appears generally 
to have supplied the place of a helmet.” Thirlw. in ὁ. Cf. also R. 
p. 292, who compares the Persians, in respect of the rest of the host, 
to the British in an Indian sepoy force. ἀπαγέας, loose or 
pileos non compactos, non rigentes, hanging down probably in front, 
and mot erect, as from the Schol. on Aristoph. Av. 487, we learn 
that the king alone wore his. Derived either from ἀπὸ and ἄγω, 
Jrango, or from a privat. and πήγνυμι. B. ὄψιν, used adverbially, 
resembling, afer the fashion of, cf Jelf, § 580, 2. 

Cu. LXIL.—e«. Μῆδοι δὲ κτλ. Cf. lili. 92, ὁ. “By the Greeks 
of his time, the name Median was applied generally to the united 
empire of Medes and Persians, as having from habit been applied 
to the power which held the sovereignty of Asia.” R. pp. 270, 272. 
Cf. also the article Medi, Class. Dict., which some derive, see Oxfd 
Chron. Tables, p. 5, from Madat, 8. of Japhet. See also H. Pers. 
ch. i. p. 158, seqq. 

ὃ. Kioow:—Cf. iii. 91, g., and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 241; and on the 
Hyrcanians, iii. 92, c. ἐσκευάδατο, Ion. fur ἐσκενασμένοι ἧσαν, 3 pl. 
pipft. pass. ἐσεσάχατο, 3 pl. plpft. pass. from carrw. Cf. Jelf, § 
218, obs. 10. - 
᾿ ro LXITI.—a. ’Acctpw: δὲ κατ.λ. Cf. i. 102, b., and on Σύριοι, 
1 72, a. . 

ὃ. ῥόπαλα... θώρηκας. “They had also large clubs pointed 
with, or, rather, studded with knots of iron, and linen cuirasses; 
vests perhaps quilted with cotton, or some such substance, to resist 

‘the ordinary cut of a sabre—war jackets. These are at present 
worn by the soldiery in the service of the petty princes of India.” 
6 


R. p. 266. 

du. LXIV.—a. Βάκτριοι dbe—Cf. iii. 92,d. On the Sace, cf. iii. 
93, d., and R. p. 301, ‘They were a very distinguished nation 
both by land and sea; where they fought as marines, vii. 96. They 
did also good service at Marathon, vi. 113, and at Plateea, ix. 71.” 
“ They were singular in the use of the hatchet.” Thirlw. σάγαρις. 
a battle-axe, or double-headed axe, bill-hook. 
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πάντας τοὺς Σκύθας εν. Bae, Of Rep. 25, and ii, 93, ἀν 
LXV.—a. ᾿νδοὶ-- ΟΥἁΎ iii. 98, a. “The cotton aress of the 
jane” Rp. 905, thinks, “may pethaps have been quite, 

of the’ Phomicians and Assyrians, who are said τ 
linen cuirasses.” On the cotton tree, cf. ref. in iii. 
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1ΧΥΤ.--α “Apwor—the region of Herat. Cf. iii. 98, δι, a8 
rh, or Samar- 
κα. ὅδ. On the Gandarians and Dadice, iit. 91, 7, on the 
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situated to the East and North of Media, had so many points of 
resemblance as to show they had a common origin; that is, doubt- 
from ia ; and this is shown also from passages in Strabo 
and Pliny. Ἡ. p. 275. 

δ. Σαράγγαι---ΟΥ, iii. 93, δ. “ The habits of different and splendid 
the buskins reaching to their knees, these particulars cha- 
acterize a civilized, rich, and industrious people.” R. p. 289, On 

the 8, cf. also iii. 93, a. 

Cu. LXVIII.—a. Οὕτιοι x.r.d. The Utii and Myci belonged 
to the 14th satrapy, ifi. 93, that is to say, the modern Sigistan and 
‘Carmania. The Utii are probably the Uxii, near the Bactearis on 
the 8. W., and the Myci may be regarded as their neighbours. 
On the Paricanii, the people of Gedrosia, Kedge or Makran, cf. 


iii. 94, a. 
Cu. LXIX.—a. ᾿Αράβιοι... .. Αἰθίοπες---“ The Ethiopians above 
Bas the negrocs of Nubia, with their bodies painted half white, 
‘vermilion, and partly covered with the skins of lions or leo- 
pards, their bows of palm-wood four cubits long, and small arrows 
in which a sharp stone Sree the place of steel, their spears 
pointed with the horn of the antelope, and their knotty clubs— 
‘were among the most prominent features in the motley host.” 
Thirlw. in /. “The Arabians were probably Idumeans and Na- 
batheans, and not of Arabia Felix ;” cf. iii, 88,4. There were of 
these cavalry as well as infantry: the former had many camels or 
dromedaries among them, vil. 87. ‘Their dresses. were long some 
vests, or plaids, their bows were long and flexible; or, capable of 
heer eat . os p. 255. 
᾿λρτυστώνης---ΟΥ ili, 88, 6. 
¢. τῶν ὑπ. Alyérrov—“ No Egyptian troops (among the land 
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forces, that is, cf. vii. 89) are mentioned; perhaps the late rebel- 
lion might render it unsafe to arm them.” Thirlw. in ἢ. 

Cu. LXX.—a. Οἱ δὲ ax’ ἥλ. ἀνατ. Αἰθίοπες κι τ. λ. “ They, the 
Egyptian Ethiopians, met in the camp of Xerxes with another 
race, whom Hdtus calls Eastern Ethiopians, a dark but straight- 
haired people, neighbours of the Indians, and resembling them in 
their armour, except that for a helmet they wore the skin of a 
horse’s head, with the ears erect and the mane flowing down their 
backs.” Thirlw. ἴῃ ὁ, ‘“ As these Ethiopians can only be looked 
for in the S. E. angle of Persia towards India, we. may regard. 
them as the people of Makran, Haur, the Orite of Alex. and 
Nearchus, and other provinces in that quarter.” R. p. 303. The 
subject is noticed in H. Ethiop. ch. i. p. 147, seqq. ‘* A consider- 
able tract of Asia was occupied by an Ethiopian race; and as 
India was often made to comprise S. Africa, so, in like manner, 
Ethiopia is frequently made to include S. India.” 

ὃ, Boi γὰρ δὴ xr. A. Cf. Odyss. i. 23, 

Αἰθίοπες, roi διχθὰ δεδαίαται, ἔσχατοι ἀνδρῶν, 

οἱ μὲν δυσομένου Ὑπερίονος, οἱ δ᾽ ἀνιόντος. Β. 
Αἰθίοπες, (said to be from αἴθω and a, but perhaps really a foreign 
name corrupted,) was a name applied, (1.) most generally to all 
black or dark races of men; (2.) to the inhabitants of all the 
regions S. of those with which the early Greeks were well ac- 
quainted, extending even as far N. as Cyprus and Pheenicia; (3.) 
to all the inhabitants of Inner Africa S. of Mauritania, the Great 
Desert, and Egypt, from the Atlantic to the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, and to some of the dark races of Asia; and (4.) most spe- 
cifically to the inhabitants of the land S. of Egypt, which was 
called Ethiopia. Smith’s C. D., Zthiopes. Cf. also ii. 55, a. 

Cu. LXXI.—a. Λίβυες---- The inhabitants of certain tracts of 
Libya, extending from Egypt, westward, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, to the utmost limits of Cyrenaica. They were 
dressed in skins, and had the points of their wooden spears hard- 
ened in the fire; in point of weapons, the most contemptibly 
furnished of any throughout the whole army.” R. pp. 251—255. 
Cf. also iii. 97, ὁ. 

Cu. LXXII.—a. Παφλαγόνες --- τὶ of the 3rd satrapy; cf. iii 
90, and R. p. 237, 8. “ The Paphlagonians, with their neighbours 
the Mariandynians, the Phrygians, and Syrians, by which are 
meant Cappadocians, wore helmets of net-work, with buskins, &c. 
&c.” Whether the helmets of the Paphlagonians were of brass 
net-work, cf. vii. 63, or of twisted leather, appears uncertain. On 
the Ligyes, Matieni, Mariandyni, cf. notes on iii. 90, 94, v. 52, and 
on the Syrians, i. 72, a. 

Cu. LXXIII.—a. Φρύγες κιτιλ. Cf. R. p. 238, and vi. 45, a. 
On the origin of the Armenians, whose name many suppose to be 
derived from Aram, there is an art. in Class. Dict. Cf. also Smith’s 
C. D., Armenia, and v. 52, c. ἃ, 
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Cu. LXXIV.—a. Λυδοὶ... Muvooi—Cf. i. 28, 6., 93, a., and R. 
p. 235. On the 2nd satrapy, cf. iii. 90, ὃ. 
Cu. LXXV.—a. Opnixec—Cf. i. 28, ὃ., and ref. to H., and R. p. 


. 9. 

Cu. LXXVI.—a..... W., B., and apparently G., are agreed 
that the name of the nation that should stand at the beginning of 
this chap. has been lost out of the text; and this, from the oracle 
of Mars that is mentioned as being among them, and from their 
being neighbours of the last-mentioned people, W. conjectures 
with great reason to be that of the Chalybes. Cf. i. 28, 6. “They 
occupied a mountainous district in the neighbourhood of the He- 
niochi in the E. of Cappadocia; they were celebrated as early as 
the Homeric poems for their silver mines, worked in the time of 


‘Xenophon, though then producing nothing but iron; and were at 


that time subject to their more powerful neighbours, the Mosy- 
neci, one of the wildest and most uncivilized nations of Asia.” 
H. Pers. ch. i. p. 76, 77. 

ὃ. κατειλίχατο---““ In the 3rd pers. plur. perf. and p. perf. the 
Ionians and Dorians change the ν before rat and ro into a, in 
which case the original aspirated consonant again enters before 
the a, 6. g. τεθάφαται from τέθαμμαι, θάπτω, for τεθαμμένοι εἰσί, Vi. 
103, κατειλίχατο for κατειλιγμένοι ἦσαν, Vii. 76. εἰλίχατο, vii. 90. 
ἐσεσάχατο for cecaypivos ἦσαν from σάττω, vii. 86. ἀποδεδέχαται for 
ἀποδεδειγμένοι εἰσί, i. 43. ἐστάλατο from στέλλω for ἐσταλμένοι ἦσαν, 
vii. 89. Instead of the aspirate the lene remains in ἀπίκαται and 
ἀπικατο. Matth. § 204,6. Cf. Jelf, § 197, 4, § 218, obs. 10. 

Cr. LXXVII.—a. Καβαλέες δὲ κατ. λ. “The Cabalian Meoni- 
ans, or Lysonians, are found in Ptolemy under the name of Lyca- 
ones, between Caria and Pisidia. The Cabalians therefore should 
be regarded as Meonians or Lydians, like the Mysians. They 
formed a part of the same command with the Milyans, their neigh- 
bours, who, notwithstanding, belonged to a different satrapy, as 
they were considered as part of Lycia, cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 72; 
for the arrangement of the satrapies of Darius, and the military 
commanders of his son Xerxes, are to be considered as perfectly 
distinct.” R. p. 237. 

ὃ. καὶ εἴματα ἐνεπορπέατο, Ion. for ἐνεπόρπηντο, they. wore garments 
buckled over the shoulders. S.and L. ἢ. 3rd plur. p. p. pass. from 
iuwopraw. The long vowel or diphthong ἡ and « usually changed 
into the short. So éxexoopéaro, 1x. 131. ὁρμέατο, ii. 218, viii. 25. 
ἀποκεκλέατο, ix. 50, for ἀποκέκλειντο from ἀποκλείω. οἱκέαται for ᾧκην- 
ra. εἰρέαται, Vii. 8, for εἴρηνται. Cf. Matth. and Jelf, in vii. 76, ὃ. 

Cx. LXXVIII.—a. Μόσχοι δὲ x.7r.. The tribes mentioned in 
this ch. formed, with the Mardi, the 19th satrapy: cf. iii. 94, e. 
On the Mardi, who do not appear to have joined in the armament, 
cf. i. 84, a., and H. Pers. ch. 1. p. 162. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. Μᾶρες κιτ.λ. The Mares, probably one of 
the tribes of the Caucasus, perhaps the same as the Mardi of iii. 
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“ 
94,¢. H. Pers. ch. i. The Saspires in the E. of Armenia; the 
Alarodii on the borders of the last two. Cf. iii. 94,6. R.p 8 

Cu. LXXX.—a. Τὰ δὲ νησ. ἔθνεα---ΟἿ, iii. 93, ὃ. the Red i.e. 
the Persian Gulf. On the Anaspastt, the transplanted, cf. ii. 104, 4. ᾿ 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. ας κατὰ, “Ina nation of conquerors 
every individual is expected to be a soldier; and among the Per- 
sians, all, especially those in possession of lands, were required to 
be able to serve on horseback. This necessitated an internal con- 
stitution of the whole empire, having for its object: the military 
equipment of the population; and the arrangement adopted has 
been usually the same in all Asiatic nations, and is the simplest 
possible. A decimal system runs through the whole empire, and 
serves at the same time to mark the rank of the commander. The 
common people are divided into bodies of ten, having a captain of 
that number, after whom come the commanders of hun , thor- 
sands, and tens of thousands. Officers of a higher rank are not 
apportioned to particular bodies of men, but form the general staff 

his has been equally the case among the Mongols and the Per- 
sians ; and this simple arrangement made it possible for both races 
to assemble large armies with incredible rapidity.” HH. Pers. ch. 
li. p. 280. Cf. p. 275, seqq., and 253. 

. eipgarar—Cf. vii. 77, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXXII.—a. On the relationship of the generals here 
mentioned to the royal family, cf. iv. 167, a. 

Cua. LXXXITI.—a. μυρίων. “The 10,000 Persian infantry, the 
flower of the whole army, who were called the Immortals, 
their number was kept constantly full.” Thirlw. 2.4 The In- 
mortals, with the corps of Persian cavalry, of whom again 1000 of 
each, cf. vii. 40, a., appear to have been more especially selected 
as his picked body-guards, were in attendance on the person of the 
king and formed part of his retinue. Besides the Persians, the 
household troops consisted of cavalry corps, 10,000 in each, of 
Medes, Armenians, Hyrcanians, Cadurians, and Sace. The Im- 
mortals, as well as the cavalry corps of the Persians, were no doubt 
all taken from the ruling tribe or horde, the Pasargade. See H. 
Pers. ch. ii. 253, and note, and 279. 

b. ἄλλος ἀνὴρ dpaipnro—had been chosen, 1. e. had been already s- 
lected to succeed to the vacancy, before it was made. 

c. κόσμον 62... . Πέρσαι---“ The Persians were the core of the 
land and sea force; and the 24,000 men who guarded the royal 
person were the flower of the whole nation.” Thirlw.in i. On διὰ 
πάντων, cf. i. 25, ὃ. 

d. dppapdakac—covered chariots. Cf. vii. 41, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXXIV.—a. XAAK. we xwotnpara.—ornaments, or, pieces of 
workmanship on their head, forged of tron or brass. By these is probs- 
bly intended some species of helmet, or its decoration, or crest. W. 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. Σαγάρτιοι---“ Wild races of huntsmen, who 
caught their enemies, like animals of the chase, in leather lassos.” 
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H. 1.7. p. 285. On the geographical position of this tribe, cf. iii. 
93, b., also RP 287. 
Cu. LXXXVI.—a. Mijdo—Cf. vii. 62, a., 83, α., and H. Pers. 
ch. i. p. 158, on the Cissians, iii. 91, σ., and H. 7. 7. p. 155: Ἰνδοὶ 
δὲ x.7.A. “ But the mass of the cavalry was swelled ἐν the drome- 
daries of the Arabians, and by chariots from the interior of Africa 
and from the borders of India, in which the Indians yoked not only 
horses but wild asses.” Cf. also vii. 65, a. On the Bactrians, iii. 
92, d., Caspians, vii. 67, a., Libyes, vii. 71,.a. . 
6. Kdowspor—probably the same as the Casii or Caspii, people of 
Kashgur, iii. 93, ἃ. On the Arabians, cf. vii. 69, a., and δὴ 80, c. 


Cu. LXXXVII.—a. ἅτε yap τῶν ἵππων κιτι λ. On this vulgar 
error, cf. i. 80,c. ἐπετέταχατο. Cf. vii. 76, 5. 

Ca. LXXXVIIT.—a. cupg. ἀμεθέλητον, i. 6. ὧν tristem incidit 
oalamitatem, met with an unwelcome acetdent. Cf. i. 32, multa nobis 
eveniunt in vita τὰ μή τις ἐθέλει i.e. ἀνεθέλητα, gravia, vel tristia. 
Cf. vii. 133, a. V. 

b. κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς x. τ. d.—omnino, prorsus, altagether, exactly, vii. 148, | 
220, 223, vi. 3, 94, ubi. tamen αὐτίκα car’ ἀρχ. reddere malim statim 
ab intéto, eque atque ix. 22, 66, 130. B. And here too perhaps 
κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς is simply expletive of αὐτίκα, emmediately ; like the Latin 
‘‘ primo statim”—and immediately on the instant they treated the 
horse as he bade them. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. τῶν δὲ τριηρ. ἀριθμ. κι τ. λ. In reckoning 
the Persian fleet at 1207 vessels, Hdtus agrees with Atschy]. Perse, 
340, seqq. By Diod. Sic. xi. 3, they are computed at 1200. Cf. 
Thirlw. 1. c. 15, p. 256. 

ὦ. Φυίμικες μὲν e.r.d. Phoenicia, Syrian Palestine, and Cyprus 
composed the 5th satrapy; cf. ii. 91, ὃ. and refs. The aid furnish- 
ed by this satrapy to Xerxes was composed entirely of ships, 
and consisted of the force of 450 triremes; 300 of which were 
from the continent, 150 from the island of Cyprus. This was 
more than } of the whole fleet of triremes; and more than double 
the quota ished by Egypt. But then it was the combined 
force of Phoenicia, Palestine, and Cyprus; the boasted fleets of 
Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, and the numerous forts of Syria from Egypt 
te Cilicia. R..p. 250. On the two senses in which Hdtus uses 
the word Syria, Ist, as the same with, or part of, Assyria, and 
2ndly, as Syria properly so called, with Syria of Palestine, i. e. 
Palestine and Phoenicia, cf. i. 72, a., and ref. to H., and ii. 106, a., 
and R. pp. 243 and 263. Prideaux, on the testimony of Josephus, 
con. Apion i., considers it certain that a band of Jews was in 
Xerxes’ army, and that the Solyma mentioned in the passage of 
Chanius, there quoted, is Jerusalem. Connect. an. 480. 

6. οὗτοι δὲ οἱ Φοιν. rowan. οἴκεον x... This account of the original 
settlements of the Pheenicians, is held by W., who considers 
Philistines, Palestini, and Phoenicians, as different names of the 

24 
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same le, to be correct. H. also seems to countenance the idea. 
See H. Pheenic. ch. i. p. 292. 

d. κράν. χηλευτὰ, xlatted, or woven helmets, 1. e. as Hesychius, ii. 
p- 338, explains helmets of woven bulrushes, or of some other species 
of rush, reed, or flexible twig. B. 

e. ἐσταλάδατο, Ion. for ἐσταλμένοι ἦσαν from στέλλειν, an extra- 
ordinary formation. Schw. The text is probably corrupt, and we 
should read ἐστολίδατο i. 6. ἐστολισμένοι ἦσαν from στολίζειν, or else 
lerddaro. V. Cf. vii. 76, 5. 

Cu, XC.—a. eiNiyaro—Ion. pro εἰλεγμένοι ἦσαν ab εἱλίσσειν. Schw. 
Lex. Cf. vii. 76,6. On Cyprus, cf. ii. 182, 6. 

Cu. ΧΟΙ].---α. Αὐκιοι δὲ κι τ λ. ΟΥ̓. 173, a., Smith’s C. D., Lycra. 

Cu. XCIII.—a. Κᾶρες... . . εἴρηται. Cf. 1. 171, δ. On the 
Dorians of Asia, cf. i. 144, a. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. Ἴωνες ixad.... Wed. Αἰγιαλέςς. Cf. 1. 145, α.) 
142, 6.,148,a. Pelasgia was the ancient name of all the Pelopon- 
nesus. Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 1498, ed. Dind. Cf. H. P. A. § 90, 5. 
The maritime region along the shores of the Corinthian Gulf was 

called Aigialea. W. B. 

Cn. XCV.—a. Νησιῶται δὲ, The Ionic islanders here. spoken of 
were neither Chians nor Samians; for the inhabitants of these two 
islands belonged to the confederation of the xii. States, which assem- 
bled at the Panionium, cf.-i. 142, ὃ., 148, a., in which these islanders 
had no share. So also Diod. Sic., xi. 3, says,“ The Ionians with 
with the Chians and Samians furnished 100 ships—and the island- 
ers 50;” thus distinguishing, like our author, between the two. 
What islanders, however, are here to be understood, we learn from 
what follows in Diodorus, viz. ‘“‘that the king had collected in his 
expedition the forces of all the islands between the Cyanee and 
the promontories of Triopium and Sunium; that is, the Ionic 
islands colonized from Athens; cf. viii. 43, 48, Thucyd. vii. 67. 
These were Cea, Naxos, Siphnus, Seriphus, Andros, and Tents. 
V. Cf. also H. P. A. § 86. On the Ionian Dodecapolis, ef. i. 142, 
b.; on the Molic, i. 149, a. 

ὃ. Ἑλλησπόντιοι---ΟἿν vi. 33, a. rv’ ABudnvdy—Cf. also on thecon- 
quest of these towns, v. 117. κατὰ χώρην, tn their place. Cf. iv. 135, 6. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. ᾿Επεβάτενον δὲ x. τ. λ.--- The fleet consisted of 
1207 ships of war, and besides native crews, each was manned 
with 30 marines, Persians, or Medes, or Sacians. Thirlw. in 1 
On the number of the Epibatee, milites classtartt, marines, in Gk 
vessels, cf. vi. 12, ὁ. . 

ὃ. τῶν ἐγὼ... . . παραμέμνημαι, of which I make no mention ; for tt 
ts not required by the plan, i. 6. system, of my historical investigations. 
Cf. vii. 9, ¢., and vii. 139, a. | 

Cu.’ XCVII.—a. Wpntaernc—Not the sume as the Prexaspes 
of iii. 30, 62. On Megabazus, cf. iv. 143; on Achzemenes, notes 
on 111. 12,88. B. On the relationship of these generals to the 
Royal House, cf. iv. 167, a. 
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ὃ. κέρκουροι, A species of short and light vessel. B. On the long 
transports, cf. 1. 2, ὃ. 

Cu. XCVITI.—a. ᾿Αράδιος---α native of Aradus; a Phoenician 
city: it stood in a small island of the same name, now Ruad. It 
was the Arvad of the O. T., the Nth frontier city of the Pheni- 
cians, and with Tyre and Sidon formed their 3 most important 
towns; they held their general congress at Tripolis, a little to the 
south, alike their common colony and their place for common as- 
sembly. See the very interesting ch. i. of H. Phoenic.—* Even 
under the dominion of the Persians, the royal dignity was pre- 
served; though the monarchs were now only as tributary princes, 
obliged to furnish money’and ships to the Persians, and to attend 
them, when required, in their military expeditions. The kings of 
Tyre appear in this in the Persian expedition, viii. 67, and even as 
late as the overthrow of Persia and the capture of Tyre by Alex- 
ander. As Tyre had its- proper kings, so also had the other Phe- 
nician cities, Sidon, Aradus, and Byblus, and these are mentioned 
even as late as the Macedonian Conquest.” See also particularly 
p- 60—63 on their hostility to Greece. On the name Syennesis, 
cf. i. 74, ὃ., and iii. 90, d. On Gorgus, whose younger brother was 
᾿ Onesilus, who revolted from the Persians, cf. v. 104. 

Cu. XCIX.—a. 'Aprepoine—Cf. i. a., and ref. to Ὁ. Her son 
was, either, as W. thinks, Lygdamis, or she was succeeded by 
Pisindelis,'who was her son; while Lygdamis, who succeeded him, 
was her grandson. The latter is the opinion of D. p.6. Halicar- 
nassus; cf. i. 1, and refs. 

b. Κώων κιτιλ. The Coans, Calydnians, and Nisyrians are also 
mentioned in conjunction by Homer, I]. 11. 675, 

ot δ᾽ dpa Νίσυρόν τ᾽ slyov— | 

καὶ Κῶν, Βὐρυπύλοιο πόλιν, νήσους re Καλύδνας. Schw. 
Cos, Stanco, and Nisyros, Nikero, belong to the Sporades. Ca- 
lydne, B. follows D’Anville in supposing to be a group, perhaps 
only two in number, of small rocky islands near Tenedos. Cf. D. 
1.2. p. 4, and Smith’s C. Ὁ. Ι 

c. ἐὸν Δωρικὸν κιτιλ. Cf. i. 144, and notes. 

Cu. C.—a. Ξέρξης δὲ «.r.d. On the review and the muster-roll 
then composed, cf. vii. 61, a. -“‘ After this review the king went on 
board a Sidonian vessel, where a golden tent had been prepared 
for him, to inspect the fleet, and caused its divisions and numbers 
to be registered.” Thirlw. in /. On the skill of the Sidonians and 
Tyrians in naval matters, cf. H. Phoenic. ch. iii. throughout. 

ὃ. ἀνεκώχευον ... . μετωπηδὸν, they lay at anchor, cf. vi. 116, 6., 
having, all of them, turned the prows of their vessels towards the land, 
forming one close or continuous front. μετωπ'. is rendered by some, 
with prows, or beaks, presented. Schw. gives continud equataé fronte, 
and Goeller on Thucyd. ii. 90, junctis frontibus, comparing Virg. 
En. v. 158. 

Cu. CIl.—a. Anpdpnroyv—Cf. vi. 70, seqq., vii. 3, also vi 30, a. 

2a 2 
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ὃ. ἃ Cf. vi. 83, 5. τὸ ἀπὸ σεῦ, what comes from you, = τὸ 
σόν, eee nion, Jelf, § 620,3. Cf. ix. 7, ἃ 
_ Cu. CIL—a. ἐπειδὴ ἀληθ. χρήσασθ. «.τιλ. The explanation of 
V., which understands λέξω before τὰ and λέξας before μὴ Wevi., 
seems unnecessary: the construction appears to be ἐπειδη wed. pe 
χρήσ. πάντως ἀληθ. λέγοντα (1. 6. ps λέγοντα) ταῦτα, τὰ (Ion. for ἃ) 
μὴ... « ἁλώσεται. Since you διά me positively to follow the truth, by 
saying that which I shall never afterward be convicted of having fals- 

fied to you. By τις, Demaratus appears to intend himself to be un- 
derstood. 

b. ἀρετὴ . . . . ἰσχυροῦ, virtue has been acquired, achieved, (or, οὗ- 
tatned,) by the study of the liberal arts, (or; by prudence, practical wis- 
dom, according to B.,) and by the stern farce of law. Cf. Schw. Lex. 
This dictum, B. conceives to be put by Hdtus into the mouth of 
Demaratus, from the prevalence of discussion on such subjects in 
the schools of Greece. The praises here given to the Dorians also, 
sufficiently refute, he adds, the idea that Hdtus was in the habit of 
detracting from the merits of the Spartans, owing to a spirit of 
partiality visible in his work towards the Athenians. This ch. is 
referred to by Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 265. The military system, &c., of 
the Spartans—* in every action in the open field up to the battle 
of Leuctra, Sparta had nearly a certainty of success, since the con- 
sciousness of skill in the use of arms was added to the national 
feeling of the Doric race that victory was not a matter of doubt.” 
On the impartiality of Hdtus, cf. D. viii. 1, particularly p. 132. 

c. τὰ od gpoviwor—should be of the same mind as you, i. 6. join your 
side, come over to you. Cf. ix. 99, 6., 11, 162, α., ἄχεα. 

Cu. CIII.—a. ἐπεὶ φέρε ἴδω κ. τ. Δ. stnce come, let me see what m 
all probability (18 likely to happen). Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 616. B. 

ὃ. dvepévor.... ἐλεύθερον, in libertatem demisst, arbitrio suo per- 
missi, free to act as they please, uncompelled. 

Cu. CIV.—a. τὰ κατήκ. Σπαρτ. what ts befitting to, or, the duty 
of, the Spartans. B. The translation of Lange, wre es mit den Spar- 
traten steht, what 18 the actual condition of the Spartans, what ts the 
present state of things with the Spartans, appears to me preferable. 

b. τὰ νῦν rade—at this very teme. When joined with adverbs of 
time and place, τοῦτο, τόδε, ταῦτα, rade denote more forcibly the 
time and place, as it were, by pointing at them; as αὐτοῦ τῇδε, ex- 
actly here, ix. 11. Jelf, § 655, 5. 

c. γέρεα---Ο, i. 59, 1, and vi. 56, a., on the privileges of the 
Spartan kings. 

d. βίον τέ por... . δέδωκε. Cf. vi. 70. According to Kenoph. 
Hell. iii. 1, § 6, quoted by L., the towns of Pergamus, Teuthrania, 
and Halisarna were given to Demaratus by Darius; where his 
posterity lived as late as 400 B. c., when Eurysthenes and Procles, 

is descendants, joined Thimbron. B. On the humanity of the 
Persian monarchs, cf. vi. 30, a., and on the custom of endowing 
exiled princes with lands and revenues of.cities, vi. 41, a., an 
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Thucyd. i. 138, and vi. 59, on the treatment of Themistocles and 
Hippias. ἑκών re εἶναι οὔδ᾽ ἂν p. and I would not (to be willing to 
do 80) that is (as far as my will goes) fight even with one. Jelf, ὃ 
079, 3. 

e. ἁλέες δὲ... . ἁπάντων. On the truth of this remark, as ap- 
plicable to the Dorian tactics, cf. Mill. Dor. p. 246—249, bk. ini. 
c. 12, with the whole of which ch., the most spiritedly written of 
any in that work, the student should make himself thoroughly 
acquainted. After dilating on “the method of attack, in closed 
lines with extended lances,”—and “ the chief point being to keep 
the whole body of men in compact order, both in rapid advance 
and in pretended flight,” Miller concludes with a noble picture of 
the Spartan advance—“ Every man put on a crown when the 
band of flute-players gave the signal for attack; all the shields of 
the line glittered with their high polish, and mingled their splen- 
dour with the dark red of the purple mantles, which were meant 
both to adorn the combatant, and to conceal the blood of the 
wounded ; to fall well and decorously being an incentive the more 
to the most heroic valour.” 

Sf. ἔπεστι. ... δεσπότης, ὁ νόμος x.r.d. The sentiment often oc- 
curs in Thucydides. See particularly the speech of Archidamus, 
i. 84; and read Mill. Dor. 1]. p. 406, seqq. bk. iv. c. 9. 

g. ἀνώγει δὲ (SC. ὁ νόμος) τὠντὸ αἰεὶ, οὐκ ἐῶν φεύγειν---ἀλλὰ (ἀνώ» 
γων) μένοντας ἐν τῇ τάξει κατ.λ. Cf. Jelf, § 895, 9, Brachylogy. An 
affirmative verb is supplied from a negative: this is most com- 
monly the case in an antithesis introduced by an adversative con- 
junction. 

Cu. CV.—a. ἐν τῷ Aop. rotry—in the aforesaid Doriscus : τούτῳ 
being added to signify that he has already spoken of it, referring 
the reader back to c. 59, where he commenced his digression. Schw. 

Cu. CVI.—a. δῶρα πέμπεσκε, cf. iii. 84, a., and refs, vi. 41, a. 

b. οὗτοι Gy... . πειρησαμένων. The gallant defence of Doriscus, 
here alluded to, by Mascames, as well as the loss of Eion and all the 
other strongholds in Thrace and the Hellespont, are events, the 
reader will observe, that date after the conclusion of Hdtus’ his- 
tory. Cf. also i. 130, ., ii. 156, iti. 15, 6. 

Ca. CVII.—a. Boyne, ὃς ἐπ. ἐπολιορ. w.7r.dX. The taking of Eion 
by Cimon is generally dated in 476 B.c., during the reign of Xerxes: 
it is more probable, however, that it was during the reign of Arta- 
xerxes, his successor, 47] B.c. According to D., p. 28, it took 
place 470 s.c. This town was called “ Eion on the Strymon,” to 
distinguish it from “ Eion by Thrace,” a Mendean colony. Cf. 
Thucyd. i. 98, and Arnold’s note. 

Ca. CVIII.—a. Ξέρξης δὲ κι r.d. “From Doriscus the army pur- 
sued its march along the coast, accompanied by the fleet, through 
a region which had been already subdued in the expeditions of 
Megabazis and Mardonius. Cf. v. 12, 15, vi. 43, seqq. As it ad- 
vanced, it still swelled its numbers by taking in reinforcements 
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from the Thracian hordes, through which it passed,” &c. Thirlw. 
inl. Cf. i. 171, a. 

b. Sapo. τείχεα, the castles, or, JSortified towns of Samothrace. Cf. 
vii. 59, a. The Mesembria here mentioned, in Thrace, must not 
be confounded with the Mesambria of iv. 93, vi. 33, on the Euxine. 
Cf. Smith's C. D., Me ja. 

c. Δίσσος. .- - . ἐπέλιπε. Cf. vii. 43, a. 

Cu. CIX.—a. Μαρώνειαν, Marogna: of Dicea some ruins, per- 
haps, still exist, but without a modern name. On Abdera, cf. i. 
ΠΝ a. Ismarus, from which the lake took its name, is mentioned 
in Odyss. ix. 40, as taken by Ulysses. 

b. Νέστον, The boundary of Thrace and Macedon ; the Mesto, or 
Kara-Su, which B. Germanizes into Schwarzach, the black-river. The 
Trauus may possibly be alluded to in v. 3, 6., but it appears to be as 
little known with certainty as the Compsatus and the city Pistyrus. 

Cu. CX.—a. Ἐθ. δὲ Θρηΐκων «.r. dr. Cf. notes on v. 3, Thracia, 
Smith’s C. D., and Arrowsmith’s E. Geog. Thracia, particularly p. 
322 and 333. On the Edonians, v. 1}, ὃ. 

b. ot δὲ ἄλλ. πάντ. .... εἴποντο. Cf. vii. 108, a., and ref. in i. 171, 
a., to H. Pers. ch. 11. p. 438 

Ca. CXI.—a. Byoooi.... ποικιλώτερον, now among the Satre, 
the Bessi are the priests of the temple; or, as ὃ. and L. Dict. ren- 
ders, erpound the oracles tn the temple; and there 1s a priestess who 
utters the oracular answers, as in Delphi, and not more ambiguously : 
i. 6. the oracles, as in Delphi, are uttered by a priestéss, and are not 
at all more ambiguous than those given there. B. and Schw. The 
territory of the Bessi lay between Mt Rhodope and the North part 
of the Hebrus, on the banks of the Nestus. On the worship of 
Bacchus, see the extract from the Anti-Symbolik of Voss in Class. 
Dict., Bacchus. 

Ca. CXIL—a. τὴν εἰρημένην, se. χῶραν δ. γῆν. B.  reiyea—ef. 
vii. 108, ὃ. 

ὃ. Πιίέίρων. The Thracian Pierians, who were settled to the E. 
of the Strymon, originally came, it appears, from Macedonia. Cf. 
Smith’s C.D. Mt Pangeum, cf. v. 16, a. 

Ca. CXIII.—a. Παίονας, Cf. v. 13, a. ποτ. ’Ayyirny, the An- 
ghista. See Arrowsmith, E. Geog. p. 334. 

ὃ. ἐς τὸν οἱ μάγοι... .. λευκούς. ‘ When Xerxes arrived on the 
banks of this river, his Magian priests made a sacrifice of white 
horses, and exerted their charms to propitiate the stream.” Thirlw. 
Cf. notes on vii. 40, 54, 76, and Tacitus, Ann. vi. 37, quoted by 
W., Tiridates’ sacrifice of a horse to the Euphrates. 

Cu. CXIV.—a. ἐν Ἐνν. “Od. Cf. v. 126, a. In the next line 
ἐπορ. κατὰ τὰς yep. is rendered by B., they marched to the bridges. 
In spite of B.’s authority, [ should rather construe, they marched 
over the bridge; as Hdtus himself explains how they came to get 
so easily across, by saying, that they found the river had been 
bridged over, according to orders. Cf. vii. 24. 
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b. Tepe. δὲ τὸ ζώοντας carop. So Cambyses put 12 of his subjects 
to death, iti. 35, 6. As no trace of any permission to offer human 
victims is to be found in the Zendavesta, we must suppose, unless 
the narration in the text is wholly fictitious, that the sacrifice here 
mentioned was in accordance with those horrible magical and 
superstitious practices which, though severely forbidden by the 
reformer of the Magian phi'osophy, were nevertheless on certain 
occasions resorted to as part of the more ancient form of worship 
previous to Zoroaster. Kleuker, Appendix to the Zendavesta, 
quoted by B. By the deity below the earth, Ariman is probably in- 
tended, the angel of darkness, the author and director of all evil. 
Cf. Prid. Conn. an. 486 B.c. Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 258. 

c. "Apnorpw—Cf. vii. 3,c. The atrocity here spoken of, as it 
happened in the old age of Amestris, when she was queen-mother, 
dates after the taking of Sestos, cf. i. 130, 6., and “probably did 
not occur,” according to D., p. 30, “till the time of the Peloponnesian 
War; since, to decide according to Ctesias, Amestris cannot have 
died before the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, whom she go- 
verned as she pleased; and so not lon before 425 8. ο.ἢ 

Cu. CXV.—a. “Apy:Aov—between Amphipolis and Bromiscus. 
Cf. Thucyd. iv. 103. Stagirus, Séavro, on the W. of the Sinus 
Strymonicus, Gulf of Contessa. Thucyd. iv. 18, v. 6, 18. B. 
Acanthus, also on the Sin. Strymon.; it stood on the neck of land 
which connects the peninsula of Mt Athos with the mainland; on 
its site, probably, stands the modern £7so. All three were Andrian 
colonies. 

ὃ. ἅμα ἀγόμενος x.r.d. Cf. vii. 110, ὁ. and ref. 

Cu. CXVI.—a. Eewviny .... προεῖπε, B. and Schw., and S. and 
L. D., render, the Persian king gave notice to the Acanthians to ree 
ceiwe the army hospitably, i.e. to provide them with all the necessaries 
that a host 1s supposed to recewe a guest with. VY. takes it to mean 
that Xerxes received the Acanthians into terms of quest-friendship ; 

oclaimed them as admitted into the number of his friends. This 

tter interpretation appears to me best; for, Ist, 1t agrees much 
better with the rest of the sentence, ἐδωρήσατο κ. τι λ.; and, 2ndly, 
as Xerxes was already at Acanthus, how could he be said προείπειν, 
to give them notice beforehand? We know too, from vii. 119, that 
notice had been given to the towns long before to prepare banquets 
for him. Cf. vii. 32, a. 

b. ἐσθῆτι Μηδικῇ. Cf. iii. 84, a. On the canal, vii. 23, a. 

Cu. CX VII.—a. πέντε xny. Band. V. observes that amongst the 
Greeks 4 cubits was considered the height of a well-proportioned 
man, referring to Aristoph. Ran. 1046. γενναίους καὶ τετραπήχεις : 
men six feet high. As the royal cubit was 3 finger-breadths more 
than the common cubit, which was 1 ft. 6 in. and a decimal, 
Artachees must have been 8 ft. and about 4 inches high. γένος 
᾿Αχαιμενίδην, cf. i. 125, ¢., iv. 167, a. 

aw. CXVIII.—a. ὅκου ye—quandoquidem, since. S.and L. D 
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Cf. i. 68, c., and Jelf, § 735, 4. Τὲ is often used to give the reason 
or character of an action expressed in a preceding sentence. Eur. 


ὦ. ᾿Αντίπ..... ἀραιρ. .... ἀπέδεξε. ... τετελεσμ. The sense is 
that Antipater was chosen by the whole body of the Thractans as the 
proper person to provide all things necessary for the entertainment of 
the king and his army; that he was, in fact, purveyor in behalf of 
the commonwealth, being bound to keep an account of all that he ez- 
pended for them: this account, when 1 was all over, he handed in, 
and showed thereby ἀπέδεξε κι τ. λ. what the total amounted to, B. 
The expense was, of course, borne by the state, in whose name 
he had obtained whatever provision, furniture, &c. &c., might be 
necessary, and, on handing in the account, he was repaid. In the 
same manner, we learn, from the commencement of the next ch, 
others were appointed in the other cities, who in like manner gave 
in an account of what they laid out. W. Reckoning the Attic 
talent at £243 15s., cf. Hussey’s Tables, the cost of the supper 

Cu. CXTX.—a. οἰκήμ. cai λάκκοισι, in hutches, or coops, and tn 

. A few lines below, ἔσκε Ion. for ἦν. On the narrative in 
this and the foregoing ch. see Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 258, and vii. 
32, a. 

Cu. CXX.—a. lvdpicse—was wont, thought proper, was in the cus- 
tom of. Cf. i. 131,6. On Abdera and its inhabitants, cf. i. 168, ¢., 
and viii. 120. In the conclusion of the ch. ὁμοίως, in the same man- 
ner as the other cities did. The common reading ὅμως, so they, 
though hard put to τὲ, nevertheless, &c. 

Cu. CXXI.—a. Θέρμῳ, afterwards Thessalonica, Salontk:, at the 
head of the S. Thermaicus. Cf. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CXXII.—a. ἀπείθη---Ἰοπ. for ἀφείθη. 1 aor. pass. ἀφίημι. teas 
dismissed or despatched. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 214. 

ὃ. déyovoayv—which extends, stretches across, or reaches. Schw. 
A few lines below ἀπιέμενος, breaking up, departing. The Sinus 
Singiticus, into which the canal drawn past the city Sane opened 
from the Sin. Strymon, cf. vii. 23, α., is now the Gulf of Monte 
Santo, the modern name of Athos. The Sin. Toron., the Gulf of 
Cassandra ; the Sin. Therm., the G. of Salontki. The petty towns 
here mentioned in the peninsulas of Sithonia, Pallene, and the 
mainland of Chalcidice, are spoken of in the latter part of Thv- 
cyd. iv., where the greater part of them join, or are taken by, 
Brasidas. Cf. Smith’s C.D. Arrowsmith’s E. Geog. p. 336; and 
on the districts of Matedonia, Mill. Dor. vol. i. appendix i. on the 
Macedonians, Ὁ. 470—478. 

Cu. CXXIII.—a. Of the towns spoken of here, Potidea, after- 
wards Cassandria, now Pinaka, and Pella, now Alaklisi, the birth- 

lace of Alexander, are the most noted. Scione, Mende, Aphytis, 
ane, and Gigonus are mentioned in Thucyd. iv. circ. fin. Most 
of the others are unknown, and none except Therme, cf. vii. 12], 
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a., appear to be places of any importance. Crossea in Thucyd. 
ii. 79, called Κροῦσις γῆ, The Axius the Vardar. 

b. Μυγδονίην----“ οὐ the Thermaic bay, and round the ancient 
city of Therma, extended to the Axius.—Beyond the Axius, to the 
W., immediately after Mygdonia, came Bottiais, bounded on the 
other side by the united mouth of the Haliacmon and the Lydias.” 
Mall. 7. 2. p. 470. 

Ca. CXXIV.—a. διὰ Παιον. καὶ Kpnorwy. On Peonia ef. v. 13, 
a., and on Crestonica, i. 57, a., and cf. Mill. 7. 2. p. 471. The Echi- 
dorus, according to Mull. Dor. i. p. 471, now the Gailico. 

Cu. CXXV.—a. éxepdifov—slaughtered, killed. In viii. 86, a., 
used of einking or disabling ships. 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. ποτ. Νέστος, the Mesto, cf. vii. 109, ὁ. The 
same boundaries are also assigned for lions in Europe by Aristotle, 
H. A..viii. 28, though in his time they had become scarce. . 
The Achelous, Aspro Potamo, divides Acarnania from tolia; cf. 
Thucyd. ii. 102. : . 

Cu. CXXVIT.—a. ᾿Αλιάκμονος, now the Vistriza. ‘“Hdtus by 
mistake makes the Lydias (now the Karasmak or Mavronero) 
unite with the Haliacmon, the latter of which is W. of the former.” 
Smith’s C. D. 

b. ἀλλ’ ἐπέλιπε. Cf. vii. 43, a., ii. 19, ὃ. 

Co. CXXVIIT.—a. "Ὄλυμπον. now Monte Elymbo, called by the 
Turks Semavat-Evt, the house of heaven. Ossa, now Mé Kissovo, 
i. 6. wy-clad. The Peneus, now the R. Salambria. ἐν θώυματι 
μεγάλῳ ἐνέσχετω, was fixed in great wonder. Jelf, ἃ 365, 2, cf. i. 31, ὁ. 

Cu. CXXIX.—a. Τὴν δὲ Θεσσ. κτλ. ‘The description given 
by Hadtus of Thessaly, the strait of Thermopyle, and other places, 
prove how well he had considered the scenes of particular actions : 
that of Thessaly is one of the most pointed, cléar, and concise im- 
aginable.” -R. p. 36. See also Ὁ. p. 43. On Olympus, Ossa, and 
the Peneus, cf. note on the foregoing ch. The chain of Pelion on 
the E., now Plessidhi or Zagora ; of Pindus on the W., Agrafa; of 
Mt Othrys on the S., Més Hellovo and Gura Vouno ; the Cambunian 
Mts on the N. are now the Volutza chain. Of the tributary streams 
of the Peneus, the Apidanus, which passes by Pharsalia, is now 
the Sataldgé, and the Enipeus the Goura. The Onochonus, which 
Wordsworth considers as flowing in the vicinity of Scotussa and 
Cynoscephale, may be the modern Regani. Of the Parnisus the 
modern name appears to be unknown. On the scenery of the valley 
of éhe Peneus, Tempe, &c., the reader will not regret consulting 
the extremely pretty book just referred to, Wordsworth’s Greece, 
Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. | 

Cu. CXXX.—a. yrwousayiovreg—changing their opinion, adopting 
a wtser and more prudent resolution. That this is the sense, and not, 
‘ acknowledging their inferiority,” as Valla renders it, is plain from 
the fact that at first they refused to give earth and water, vi. 48, 
but afterwards, as the Aleuade, whom Xerxes supposed to be the 
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royal house, had tendered their submission, vii. 6, he conceived that 
they expressed the wishes of the whole Thessalian people, whose 
sentiments had thereby undergone a change, in the belief that re- 
sistance was no longer Practica le. Schw. Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c. 
15, p. 249, and D. p. 134. 

ὃ. καὶ waparpiyy .... ῥέεθρων. The construction is παρατρέψ. ἐς 
ἄλλα ῥέεθρα ἐκ τούτων, dc ὧν er.dr. B. 

6. τοὺς AA. παῖδας, cf. vii. 6, b., and vi. 127, .. Thirlw. ii. ς. 15, 
p. 260, 275. . 

Cu. CXXXI.—a. txeipe—proneered their way through, cleared, 
cut the trees down. 

Ca. CXXXII.—a. ἐπὶ robrow:—against these—they took an 
oath; as in vii. 148, συνωμόται... .. ἐπὶ τῷ Πέρσῃ. A few lines be- 
low τούτους dexarevoat is explained by Boeckh, Pub. Econ. i. p. 352, 
that they would compel them to pay a tenth of the produce of thew 
land to Apollu, impose a tithe upon them; thre Grundstiicke znsp- 
Jlichtig zu machen. This fine was probably imposed by the Am- 

Lictyonic council, ef. vii. 213, α., B., but not put in execution. See 

.s remarks, p. 134. 

ὃ. rd μὲν δὴ ὕρκιον, On the candour of Hdtus, and his unsparing ex- 

ition of the truth, in thus giving a list of all who voluntarily did 
omage to the foreign king, see D. p. 133, seqq., and cf. also p. 25. 

Cu. CXXXIII.—a. ἐς τὸ βάραθρον, cf. vi. 136, ὁ. On ὅ, τι δὲ 
ἀνεθέλητον, what of a calamitous or disastrous nature, cf. vii. 88. a. 

ὃ. ἀλλὰ τοῦτο... . γενέσθαι. This sentence strongly speaks the 
good sense of: Hdtus and his freedom from superstition, in not being 
too ready to refer to an unknown and divine cause what may be as 
well explained from a natural one. B. 

Cu. OXXXIV.—a. ἀπογ. TaX...-. καλεομ. Cf. vi.- 60, a., on 
the hereditary nature of the herald’s office at Sparta, and Mill. 
Dor. ii. p. 28. 

ὃ. τοῖσι Σπαρτ. καλλιερ. .. . - ἐδύνατο, supply τὰ ἱερὰ, the victims 
μος never give a favourable omen when the Spartans sacrificed. Cf. 
vi. 76, ὁ. 

ὁ Σπερθίης «.r.A. From Theocritus Id. xv. 98, ‘A τις cai Σπέρχιν 
τὸν ἰάλεμον dpiorevoey, it seems probable that some dirge, composed 
when they left Sparta, apparently to meet certain death, was still 
customarily chanted in their memory. See the notes in Kiessling’s 
Theocritus. 

d. φύσει τε... . πρῶτα, nobils loco nats. Schw. both of noble birth, 
and endowed with as great a degree of wealth asany. χρήμ. dv. ἃς τὰ 
πρῶτα, eminent, lit. reaching tnto the first rank, among the first of the 
Spartans for wealth. Miill. ἃ ὁ. Cf. vii. 13, a. This is one of the 
many passages that go far to prove that the boasted equality of the 
Spartan citizens had but little real existence. Cf. vi. 61, ὁ. 

Cu. CXXXV.—a. δεδόξωσθε γὰρ x. τ. λ. from δοξόομαι. viii. 124, ix. 
48, for you have the reputation, i. e. you, Spartans, generally, have 
the reputation, in his opinion, of being men of noble character, δια. 
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b. οὐκ ἂν dop.... ἀλλὰ καὶ πελέκ.----ἴο use our utmost endeavours, 
to fight to the last in behalf of tt ; the metaphor is taken from hand- 
to-hand combat, compared with and requiring more courage than 
fighting, comparatively at a distance, with the spear. According 
to S. and L. D., to fight to the last, not soldiers ont , but every man, 
taking πέλεκυς of a carpenter's axe, that is, a domestic tool, rather 
than of a battle-axe. 

Cu. CXXXVI.—a. οὐκ if .... obdapa—they said they would 
in no renee do tt, not though they were thrust down headlong by 
them. V. 
᾿ ᾧ. δεύτερά σφι λέγουσι rade... . Méiptnce .... οὐκ ἔφη---ποχέ, when 
they made the following address, Xerxes answered them, &c. Here 
Xey- is the dat. plur. of the parneciple, and agrees with σφε, which is 
governed by %n.—The word δεύτερα seems opposed to πρῶτα above ; 
they next satd the following words and nearly to this wmport—and 
Xerzes answered them, &c., i.e. the Ist thing was their refusal, the 
2nd to make the speech. 

c. Bac. Μήδων, Cf. i. 163, d!, vii. 62, a. For other instances of 
Xerxes’ magnanimity, cf. vii. 146, 147, viii. 118. B. 

Cu. CXXXVIT.—a. ὃς εἷλε... . . dvdpiiv—who, sailing down upon 
them tn a merchant vessel full of men, (i. 6. not laden with merchan- 
dise, but filled with men, for piratical or warlike purposes,) captured 
some Tirynthian fishermen. The whole of these circumstances are 
narrated in Thucyd. ii. 67, but, as he does not speak of fishermen, 
but of ἐμπόρους ᾿Αθηναίων κιτ.λ. who were captured and put to 
death, instead of ἁλιέας, fishermen, some would read, ᾿Αλεεῖς, enhabit- 
ants of Hale, a coldny of Hermione and Tiryns, at the time then 
spoken of an independent town, according to Miill. Dor. vol. ii. 
App. vi. p. 440, whence I have quoted the above; but afterwards 
an ally of Sparta. This conjecture is rejected by B. on the ground 
that Halie did at that time belong to Sparta, and that therefore its 
inhabitants could not be objects of hostility. As what is spoken of 
happened in the 2nd year of the Pelop. War, 430 B. c., just 50 years 
after Xerxes’ expedition, it is, of course, one of the events alluded 
to, which happened later than the conclusion of Hdtus’ history. 
Cf. i. 130, 6. On Sitalces and his connexion with the Athenians, 
cf. Thucyd. ii. 29, 67, 95, &e. See also D. p. 30. 

Cu. CXXXVIII.—a. ἡ δὲ orparndacin x«.r.rX. This and the 
following ch. are translated in D. p. 132, seqq. It is hard to 
say whether his admirable comments on them more thoroughly 
disprove the possibility of the alleged recitation at Olympia, or the 
charge brought against Hdtus of flattering the Athenians and want 
of candour. Cf. also p. 24, seqq. 

b. πυνθανομ.. .. οἱ Ἕλληνες.ς Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. xv. 259, 260, and 
Thucyd. iii. 56, σπάνιον ἦν κι τ. X. 

Ca. CXXXIX.—a., ᾿Ενθαῦτα ἀναγκαίῃ x.r.d. “Sometimes an 
infinitive is governed not so much by its verb as by another implied 
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in it—as ἀναγκαίῳ .... dod. here, being prevented ( from any thing 
else), I am necessarily compelled to express my opinion. Cf. vii. 96, 
b., i. 31, vi. 100, ἐκλιπεῖν x. r.d. Matth. § 535, obs. 3. 

δ. εἰ καὶ πολ. Tey. κιθῶνες x. τ΄ r\.—even though many rows or 
girdles of walls, i.e. many walle, one within another, had been drawn 
across the Isthmus, &c. Schw. Lex. Cf. i. 131, τεῖχος θώρηξ ἐστί 
Cf. D. p. 133, 135. 

c. ταῦτα phy. tuedAe—this party, viz. the one to which the Athe- 
nians should attach themselves, would prevail, lit. have the prepon- 
derance, tncline the scale. Schw. Lex. 

Cu. CXL.—a. Ὦ μέλεοι κιτ.λ. These two oracles are para- 

brased in Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 294. The last line, however, which 
he considers to mean begone ! and expect your doom, has, probably, 
a different sense. Valla, indeed, renders it mals effundste 
as if the oracle bade them expect the worst, and took all hope away ; 
but the sense of Schw., spargite animt robur super mala, i. 6. his 
mals oppontte anim: robur, S. and L. D., spread your spirit over your 
ells, is preferable. In the 4th line of the oracle, the word μέσσης is 
to be referred, as B. notes, to πόλιος, to which also μὲν in the next 
line relates. . 

Cu. CXLI.—a. προβάλλουσι δὲ σφ. abr, throwing away all courage 
and hope, giving themselves up to despondency and dismay. W. and B. 
So from Lange, and when they were already altogether in desputr, by 
reason of the misfortune that was predicted, &c. 

ὃ. ἱκετηρ λαβ. “ Timon encouraged them once more to approach 
the god with the ensigns of suppliants, if perchance they might , 
move his compassion to a milder secre.” Thirlw. ἐ. ἐς Cf. v. 51,4. 

6. ἀδάμαν. πελάσσας, making tt like adamant, 1. e. making my de- 
claration irrevocable. On the title Τριτογ, cf. iv. 180, ὁ. 

a. ἔτι row... . Eaog—the teme shall yet come when thou shalt stand 
tm opposition, the time well come hereafter for resistance. The am- 
biguous phraseology of the latter part of the oracle is well repre- 
sented by Thirlw. ‘“ Let them not wait to be trampled down by 
the horse and foot of the invader, but turn their backs: they might 
again look him in the face. In seed-time or in harvest, thou, divine 
Salamis, shalt make women childless.” 

Cu. CXLIT.—a. αἵδε συνεστ. padr., and these most opposed to each 
other. Cf. 1. 208, a. . 

b. pnxy— the hedge of thorns, which once fenced in the rock of 
Pallas.” Thirlw. in /. On the subsequent fortifications of the 
Acropolis, cf. Potter, Gk Antiq, i. c. 8. 

Cu. CXLITI.—a. Θεμιστοκ. On the character of Themistocles, 
and how well suited he was to the emergency of the times, cf. 
Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 265. Cf. also p. 96, on the circumstances nar- 
rated here: “it cannot be reasonably doubted that he (Themis- 
tocles) had himself prepared the crisis which he now stept forward 
to decide,” that is, that he had himself procured the co-operation of 
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the priestess in returning the above-mentioned answers, framed 
with the especial object of persuading the Athenians to put their 
trust in their navy. 

. Ca. CXLIV.—a. ‘Erion re Θ. .... δέκα dpay.....- πόλεμον . .. 
Αἰγηνήτ. «.r.d. See the remarks on the Athenian revenue in H. 
P. A. § 156. “The formation of a public treasure cannot be dated 
even from the appropriation Themistocles made of the produce of 
the silver mines to public purposes, instead of dividing it, as here- 
tofore, among the citizens at large; since the express purpose of 
that appropriation, namely, the building and maintenance of a fleet, 
will hardly allow us to think that there was ever any great overplus, 
at least not till Athens had opened for itself new sources of revenue, 
after attaining the supremacy over the Greek coast and islands.” 
See also Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 268. “The rent of the silver mines 
of Laurion the people had hitherto enjoyed like the profits of a 
private partnership, by sharing it equally among them: it was one 
year unusually large, and would have yielded to each citizen of the 
poorer class ten drachmas, a sum which would have been felt as 
an important addition to his ordinary income; for, according to 
Boeckh’s calculation, an Athenian at this time might have lived on 
a hundred drachmas a year. Themistocles persuaded them to 
forego this advantage, &c. &c.” From this passage, Boeckh calcu- 
lates that, as there were 30,000 citizens, v. 97, the revenue from 
the mine was 50 talents = £12,187 10s. The date of the above 
transactions, when Themist. prevailed on the people to take this 
step, is considered by Thirlw. to have been “early in the interval 
between the first and second Persian invasion;” by B. it is dated 
before, in the year 493 B. c., and the Asginetan war in 49] B. c. 
Cf. Thucyd. i. 93, ὁ γὰρ Θεμιστοκλῆς x. τ΄. λ. 

Cu. CXLV.—a. Συλλεγομ. τῶν ‘EAA. On the date of this con- 
gress, viz. in the winter of 481 8. c., or the very early part of the 
spring of 480 8. c., and that the place of the isthmus, cf. a note in 

hirlw. i. c. xv. p. 269. “It appears that the congress was as- 
sembled and had mediated between Athens and Aigina, and had 
been engaged in other proceedings of a like nature, before it re- 
ceived intelligence of the king’s arrival at Sardis, which must have 
reached it early.” 

ὃ. ἐγκεχρημένοι. according to Schw. in Lex., the perf. part. pass. 

ἐγχειρέειν, to take in hand, to take up—tyneypnpivo: being put by 
syncope for ἐγκεχειρημένοι. Matth., B. notes, derives it from éyxpaw, 
rendering bella nonnullis cum alits gerenda tmpacta erant, 1. 6. in- 
gruerant. The former explanation seems preferable: — render, 
Jor there were wars too taken up, or commenced, against some. other 
states, ὅς. Cf. also S. and L. D., ἐγχράω. 

6. παρὰ Tédwva—Cf. also vii. 154, and Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 570, 
seqq. “This embassy to Gelo took place 480 B. c., when he was 
in the height of his power. He had made himself tyrant of Gela 
491 8. ο., gained Syracuse 484 B.c., or, 485 B. c. according to 
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Thirlw., whither he transplanted the inhabitants of Camarina 483 
B. C., and part of those of Gela 482 8. c., in which year also he took 
Megara. The embassy to Gelo is discussed in D. p. 138—140. 

d, συγκύψ---αοἰἵηρ in union ; cf. ii. 82, α. On the phrase οὐδαμ. ‘EAN. 
τῶν οὐ πολ pet. there being no Greek powers than which his (Gelo's) 
was not much greater, i. e. much greater than any of the Greek powers, 
which much resembles οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ, or the Latin nemo non, cf. 
Hermann on Viger. 29. Schw. Cf. Jelf, 824, 2. Inverse Attrac- 
tion. I think it may be fairly suspected that ὄντων has been drop- 
ped out of the MSS., having escaped the copyist’s eye between the 
-wy and τῶν. 

Cu. CXLVI.—a. Bacancbivrec—questioned, interrogated. We 
need not suppose that the word here means put to the torture, or 
has any stronger sense than cross-questioned, examined. Schw. Lex. 
B. Cf. i. 116, ii. 151, referred to in S.and L. D. On the humanity 
of Xerxes mentioned here and in the following ch., cf. the refs in 
vii. 136, ὁ. 

Cu. CXLVIT.—a. λόγον μέζω, Perhaps greater than the report of 
them ; greater than fame declared them to be ; but it is more agreeable 
to the context to render greater than words could tell. It is very 
well given by L., au dessus de toute expression. Schw. 

ὃ. πλοῖα te τοῦ Πόντον otray. This refers to the trade in corn, 
wine, dried fish, and salt, which, before the commencement of the 
supremacy of Athens, Greece carried on with the northern shores 
of the Euxine and the Sea of Azov, aswell as with the Milesian 
colonies on the Pontus, Amisus, Trapezus, and others. Cf. H. 
Pers. ch. i. p. 71, 77, &c., and particularly the Prize Essay “De 
Re Frumentaria apud Athenienses,” Oxford, 1842, p. 13—17, by 
my friend Mr. Henderson, Fellow of Magd. College, Oxford, and 
Head of Victoria College, Jersey. With regard to the gross total 
of wheat imported into and grown in Attica, he observes—“illud 
persuasum habeamus, millia circa 1000 medimn. ab externis terris 
Athenas importata fuisse; circa τη. 2500 ex Attica ipsa provenisse,” 
ὅς 


Cu. CXLVITI.—a. ἐπὶ τῷ Πέρσῃ. Cf. vii. 132, a. 

ὃ. ’Apy..... wep. θεοπρ. ... ἀνελεῖν τάδε, Cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 264, 
on the embassy sent to Argos, and the reason why this state stood 
aloof from the confederacy—*“ While Persian invasion was impend- 
ing, Argos had sent to the Delphic oracle for advice, as to the part 
she ought to take after the recent stroke by which Cleomenes had 
deprived her of 6000 of her citizens. Cf. vi. 76, seqq. notes. The 
answer was such as she desired, and probably had dictated: it en- 
joined her to shield herself from the danger and remain quiet, &c. &c.” 

6. Ἑΐσω τὸν προβόλ. ἔχων, ---προβόλαιος, an outstretched spear ; the 
sense appears to be keeping the spear drawn back, not making a thrust, 
1. 6. remain at rest, be upon your guard. Coray, quoted ty Schw. 
By κεφαλὴν V. conceives the citadel, called Larissa by the Argives, 
to be intended. The oracle is translated in a note by B. :— 
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“ Vicinis offensa, Deo carissima plebes 
Armorum cohibe munimina, corporis omne 
Discrimen sola capitis tutabitur umbra.” 

d. καίτοι . .« « . ἡγεμον. ἑωυτῶν, On this subject cf. vi. 76, c., 83, a., 
and the excellent ὃ 33, in H. P. A. 

Cu. CXLIX.—a. μὴ---ἐπιλέγεσθαι, and that they doubted or twere 
afraid, lest, if a truce was not concluded, &c. his word, which 
means that they considered with themselves, frequently involves the 
notion of fear. Cf. vii. 47, 49, 52, 236. Schw. 

ὃ. ogi μὲν .. .. δύο Bac. ’Apy. δὲ ἕνα.----““ It may be inferred that it 
was the case in all, as we {now it to have been in many Dorian 
states, with the exception of later colonies, that they were go- 
verned by princes of the Heraclide family. In Argos the descend- 
ants of Temenus reigned until after the time of Phidon, cf. vi. 127, 
b., and the kingly office did not expire till after the Persian war.” 
Mill. Dor. ii. p. 112. See also p. 147. On the Spartan kings, &c., 
cf. vi. 51, 3., seqq. 

Cu. CL.—a. ἄλλ. λόγος κιτιλ. “If, as Hdtus heard it com- 
monly, Xerxes sent emissaries to Argos, they were sure to find the 
Argives well disposed to receive the genealogical fiction, which was 
probably invented for the occasion, that their hero Perseus was the 
founder of the Persian race,” &c. Thirlw.in?d. Cf. ii. 91, ὃ. 

ὃ. ταῦτα ἀκούσ. ’Apy..... Ἕλληνας x. τ. λ.---͵ῖξ ts βατὰ that the Ar- 
gives, when they heard this, made a great matter of tt, or, thought 
much of it; and at first, as they had made no offers of alliance, viz. 
to the rest of the Greeks, (for they had not attended to deliberate 
with them,) so they made no demands upon them; but when the 
Greeks were for taking them into the alliance, then indeed they did 
make a demand, &c. οὐδὲν ἐπαγγ. μεταιτ. = οὐδὲν ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι καὶ 
οὐδὲν μεταιτέειν, they made no offers and advanced no claims. Schw. 

Cn. CLI.—a. πολλ. ἔτεσι torepov—This embassy of Callias to 
the Persian court, to negotiate, according to some, what is known 
by the name of the peace of Cimon, took place, D., p. 30, thinks, 
in the first years of the Pelop. War, some time before the death of 
Artaxerxes, which happened 425 s.c. On the conduct of the 
Argives and Hdtus’ candour concerning it, see D. p. 134, seqq. 
‘‘ But the whole matter is one of great doubt, and one which the 
silence of Thucyd. renders extremely suspicious.” See the remarks 
of Thirlw. iii. p. 37. Cf. i. 130, ὃ. 

ὃ. Σούσοισι τοῖσι Μεμνονίοισι. Cf. v. 53, a. 

Cu. CLII.—a. ὅτε εἰ πάντες... τὰ ἐσενείκ. Schw. quotes Val. 
Max. vii. 2, ext. 2. “ Aiebat (Solon) si in unum locum cuncti mala 
sua contulissent, futurum ut propria deportare domum, quam ex 
communi miseriarum acervo portionem suam ferre mallent.” The 
passage is given and commented on in D. J. /. p. 134. 

ὃ. ἐπειδὴ σφε. « « . αἰχμὴ ἐστήκεε, since their war with the Lacede- 
monians had turned out unprosperously to them. Schw. Lex. αἰχμὴ, 
war, asin v.94,a. On the war here referred to, cf. vi. 76, seqq. B. 
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Cu. CLITI.—a. Γίλωνι:---Οἡ Gelo, “a bold, crafty, and fortunate 
usurper,” cf. vii. 145, ¢., Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. and R. Biog., Gelon, 
and the excellent sketch of his rise and progress in power in 
Thirlw. ii. c. xv. Ρ' 270, 5644. 

b. Γίλης---“ Gela, which was the 3rd Doric settlement in Sicily, 
having been founded 45 years after Syracuse, i. 6. 690 B.c., by 
Antiphemus from Rhodes and Extimus from Crete, cf. Thucyd. vi. 
4, was sacrificed by Gelon and Hiero, though their native city, to 
the new seat they had chosen for their government. Its ts, 
Cleander, 505 B.c., and Hippocrates, 498 8, c., had, but a short. 
time before, raised it to sovereignty over all its neighbours. 
Though it regained its independence 467 B.c., its prosperity never - 
revived.” H. P. A. § 85. 

ὃ. τῶν χθον. θεῶν, By this title it appears possible here, from 
the Schol. on Pind. Pyth. ii. 27, that Ceres and Proserpine are 
meant. W. 

d. Μακτώριον, in S. of Sicily, probably now Mazzarino. Man- 
nert in B. 

86. ὁ δὲ λέγ. πρὸς .. .. οἰκητ. From this, and from vii. 165, 167, 
compared with vii. 170, vi. 25, v. 47, it seems far from improbable 
that Hdtus, during his residence at Thurn, visited Sicily. B.— 
That he certainly did so, “ investigating every thing of any conse- 
quence in Sicily,” is the opinion of D. Ρ AO. 

Cu. CLIV.—a. Κλεάνδρου x.r.d. Cf. note &. on preceding ch., 
and the § of H. there quoted, note 6. 

ὃ. KadXtr..... Ναξίους x.r.A. Callipolis, aecording to L., Galb- 
pok, near Aitna. Naxos, the earliest colony in Sicily, 735 s.c. 
Of Zancle, cf..vi. 22, a., the date of the first foundation, by Cv- 
mean freebooters, is uncertain. Leontini, Zentsni, and Catana, 
Catanta, daughter cities of Naxos, 730 B.c. Syracuse, founded 
from Corinth, 734 n.c. Camarina, Camerina, founded 599 s.c., 
as also Acre 663 B.c., and Casmene 643 B.c., was a Syracusan 
eolony. On the Gk settlements in Sicily, read H.’s brief and lucid 
account, P. A. § 83—85, and Thucyd. vi. 3—5. Cf. Arrowsmith’s 
Eton Geog. c. 14, p. 294, seqq., and Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CLV.—a. Ὕβλῃ, Whether the town here intended was the 
Megara Hybleea, Meltka, spoken of in the next ch., or Hybla sur- 
named Herewa, as L. thinks, seems uncertain. “The Sicilian 
name Hybla was common to many towns in the interior, whi@h 
were distinguished by surnames, as Major, Herea, Geleatis, or 
Galeotis.” H. § 84, note 3. 

b. τοὺς yapdpoug.... Κυλλυρίων, Cf. Mill. Dor. ii. p. 61, “On 
the subject classes,” &c. The whole of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th chs 
are particularly recommended to the reader’s study. “A Doric 
state founded the colony; and its citizens constituted the sole no- 
bility in ‘the new city; these parted among themselves the con- 
quered land into lots, κλῆροι, cf. v.77, α., and formed the proper 
body of citizens, the πολίτευμα strictly so called. These colonists, 
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however, soon endeavoured to strengthen themselves with fresh 
numbers, opening their harbours to all exiled and discontented 
_ persons. This motley population, the Demus, was generally ex- 
cluded from the proper body politic, πολίτευμα, till it obtained ad- 
mittance by force; and at the same time constantly pressed for a 
new division of the territory, ἀναδασμός. Cf. iv. 159, a. Besides 
these, a third rank was formed by the native inhabitants, who were 
compelled by the new comers to serve either as bondsmen or public 
slaves. Thus, at Syracuse, were first the Gamort, viz. the old Cor- 
snthian colonists who had taken possession of the large lots and divided 
the land ; secondly, a Demus (in Syracuse the Demus, contrary to 
the practice in the Peloponnesian states, was immediately received 
into the city, hence its immense size); and thirdly, slaves on the 
estates of the nobles. These were without doubt native Sicilians, 
as is shown by the various forms of their name, Κυλλύριοι, Καλλι- 
κύριοι, Κιλλικύριοι, which cannot be explained from the Greek.—The 
Gamori, together with their Cyllyrians, stood in nearly the same 
relation to the Demus, as the patricians with their clients did to 
the plebeians at Rome.”—It is well worth while also ta read H. 
P. A. § 60, on the Gamori, landholders, wealthy proprietors, and § 
19, on the enslaved classes. See also Smith’s p. of A., Colonies 
Gk and Κληροῦχοι. 

Cu. CLVI.—a. καὶ ἔσαν οἱ πάν. at Xupye.—and Syracuse was 
every thing to him. Cf. on the expression, i. 122, a. ‘‘ Henceforth, 
committing Gela to the care of his brother Hiero, he bent all his 
thoughts on increasing the strength of his new capital.” Thirlw. 
i,t. Cf. on this policy, i. 98, ὃ. 

ὃ. Mey. re τοὺς ἐν Σικ.» i.e. Megara Hyblea, cf. vii. 158, a., “in- 
corporated with Syracuse by Gelo, 245 years after its foundation, 
i.e. in 482 B.c. It was a daughter city of the Niseean Megara in 
the Peloponnesus, and founded 728 B. c. 

6. BéBotag .... διακρίνας. “ Eubcea and others of the Chalcidian 
cities, such as Callipolis, have disappeared without leaving a trace 
behind, most probably in the wars between the Sicilians and Car- 
thaginians.” 3 P. A. 7 διακρίνας, making a distinction, between 
the nobles or wealthy, παχέας, cf. Thucyd. ii. 82, and v. 30, a., 
and commonalty, i.e. by admitting the first to the privileges of 
Syracusan citizens, while he consigned their unoffending subjects 
to slavery and transportation. The implacable animosity of the 
two classes which he thus brought together, and between which 
he probably observed a strict neutrality, was, no doubt, the firmest 
groundwork of his dominion. Thirlw. ὦ ὦ 

Cu. CLVII.—<a. Τότε δὲ κατ. λ. On the narrative in this and 
the subsequent chs., see refs in vii. 145, 6. 

ὃ. rd—iyataivoy, the sound (part) of Greece. Cf. Jelf, § 436, y. 
quoted in i. 136, ὁ. 

Cu. CLVIII.—a. πολλ. ἐνέκ. \Eywr—ezpostulated with, pressed 
upon, them earnestly. Cf. ix. 91, a.,.viii. 59. Schw. Lex. λόγον 
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λεον., @ selfish proposition, Schw., a grasping, overbearing speech. 
8. and L. ἢ. on this and the following chs.—167, see D. p. 137, 


seqq. 

ae πρότ. δεηθ. Bap..... συνελευθεροῦν, when I formerly begged 
you to join me tn attacking the army of the barbarians, when the con- 
test was commenced between me and the Carthaginians, and when I 
commanded you to require satisfaction from the Egesteans for the 
death of Dorveus 8. of Anaz, and held out the hope of.(i. e. Berea to 
assist you in) freeing the ports, ὅς. ‘‘ He had in vain called upon 
them for assistance against the Carthaginians and Tuscan pirates, 
who infested their commerce as well as that of the Sicilians, and 
the Egesteeans, on whom they had to avenge the death of Dorieus.” 
Thirlw. ὦ. 2. On Dorieus, cf. v. 42—46. 

c. ἐστ᾽ ἂν διαπολεμήσωμεν, until we may have finished the war. Cf. 
Jelf, § 847, 3. 

Cu. CLIX.—a. Ἦ κε pey’ oipw%.—Evidently imitated from Ho- 
mer, I]. vii. 125, 

"H xe pey’ οἰμώξειε γέρων ἱππηλάτα ΠΙηλεὺς. W. 

ὃ, ὑπὸ Tid. re καὶ Συρ. In the omission of the article before Gelon 
and Syracusans, L. conceives that a sarcasm lies—to be deprived of 
the command by a Gelon and by Syracusans. 

Cu. CLX.—a. ἀπεστραμμ. τοὺς \6yous—sermonem aversantem, 
cum indignatione respuentem propositam condttionem. — B. hostile 
words. S.and L. Ὁ. 

ὃ. ἐπεί re... προσ. κατίσταται, since this proposal ts so disagree- 
able to you, since you are 80 averse to tt. 

Ca. CLXI.—a, ᾽Αθην. .... ἀρχαιότ. μὲν ἔθνος ... . οὐ μετανάστ. 
Cf. i. 56, α., Thucyd. i. 2, and ii. 36. 

. Ὅμηρος .... ἄνδρ. dpior. Mnestheus is meant; cf. Hom. Il. 
Cu. CLXIT.—a. ἐκ τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ κιτιλ. By Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 
c. 10, § 7, this metaphor is attributed to Pericles in his funeral ora- 
tion; it is not found, however, in Thucydides. 

Cr. CLXIII.—a. Σκύθεω, The Scythes, tyrant of Messana, 
mentioned in vi. 24, was most probably the uncle of this man. V. 
See Ds alee on the mission of Cadmus, p. 138, and Thirlw. ii. 
ce. 15, p. 273. 

ὃ. xapadoxncavra—watching earnestly, strictly, watching with out- 
stretched head. S.and L. D. καραδ. τὴν pay. to watch the tssue 
of the struggle. In the commencement of the ch. χρηματισάμενοι, 
having had these dealings, held this conference, with. Cf. iii. 118, a. 

Cu. CLXIV.—a. ἑκών τε εἶναι, both as far as his will went, with 
good will. “ The phrase may possibly be explained by this analogy, 
willing (εἶναι = οὐσίαν) according to his real nature, that is, really.” 
Jelf, § 667, obs. 1. See also § 679, 3.—On ἀπὸ duc, by reason of 
Justice, from justice, (justice being the motive whence the action 
came,) cf. Jelf, § 620, 3, d.,on ἀπὸ Causal. So ἀπὸ σπουδῆς, ἵν 
earnest. Cf. Il. xii. 233, there quoted. , 
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ὃ. ἐς μέσον καταθ. Cf. iv. 161, ¢., and on Zancle, vi. 22, a. - 

Cu. CLXV.—a. Aéy. δὲ καὶ ὑπὸ . . .. oixnp. Cf. vii. 153, e. 

ὃ. ὑπὸ Onpwrog—The same to whom Olymp. ii. and iii. of Pindar 
are addressed. This invasion of the Carthaginians is related in 
Diod. Sic. xi. 20, seqq. Cf. also H. P. A. § 85 and 83, note 15. 
The battle of Himera, 480 Β. c., more probably about the time 
when Thermopyle was fought, than Salamis; cf. Prid. Conn. an. 
480, and D. p. 139. 

c. Φοινίκων, By the Phoenicians are here meant the Cartha- 
ginians; by the Libyans, those tribes of the native Africans who 
were in subjection to them. The Iberians are the Spaniards, who 
formed an important quota of the Carthaginian armies ; cf. Arnold’s 
Hist. of Rome, iii. p. 397: the Ligyans were probably a nation of 
the S. of Gaul, near Marseilles, where the Carthaginians traded; 
and the Elisycians, in whose name W. fancies-a resemblance exists 
to the Helvetians, another tribe, either from Gaul or the shores of 
N. Italy. B. See H. Carthag. ch. vii. passim and ch. ii. 

d. Kdpy. ἐόντα Bao.—king, i. e. chief man of the Carthaginians. 
Cf. vi. 34, a. The Suffetes, the presiding officers of the Cartha- 
ginian senate, and the chief civil magistrates, are by the Gk writers 
called kings, a title also given to the generals of the state. “The 
Suffetes are by Livy compared with the consuls; they were elected 
from the richest and noblest families; Aristot. Pol. ii. 81; we sup- 

ose the number two, like the kings of Sparta and the consuls.” 

f. article Carthago, in Smith’s D., and H. Carthag. ch. iii. p. 60, 
seqq., and Arnold, Hist. of Rome, ii. p. 551, seqq., who, after dis- 
cussing what is known on the constitution of Carthage, has the ᾿ 
following fine observations—“ Every one who is accustomed to 
make history a reality must feel how unsatisfactory are these ac- 
counts of mere institutions, which, at the best, can offer us only a 
plan, and not a living picture. Was the Carthaginian aristocracy, 
with its merchant nobles, its jealous tribunals, its power abroad 
and its weakness at home, an older sister of that Venetian republic, 
whose fall, less shameful than the long stagnation of its half exist- 
ence, Nemesis has in our own days rejoiced in? Or did the com- 
mon voice in France speak truly, when it called England the 
modern Carthage? Or is Holland the truer parallel, and do the 
contests of the house of Nassau with the Dutch aristocracy repre- 
sent the ambition of the house of Barca, and the triumph of the 
popular party over the old aristocratical constitution ? We cannot 
answer these questions certainly, because Carthage on the stage of 
history is to us a dumb actor; no poet, orator, historian, or philoso- 
pher, has escaped the wreck of time, to show how men thought and 
elt at Carthage.” 

Ca. CLXVI.—a. τῆς αὐτῆς ἡμέρης κιτιλ. Cf. note ὃ. on pre- 
ceding ch. -So also, on Bac. Kapyné. note d. 

Cu. CLXVIL—a. τὴν σύστασιν, the battle, or, confirct. Cf. ἢ, 
117. B. 
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b. ἐθύετο καὶ teaddA. The verb καλλερ. occurs also in vii. 134, ὃ. 
Cf. vi. 76, δ. From this passage it may be concluded that the 
generals of the Carthaginians possessed a sacerdotal power and 
office, similar to that exercised by the consuls of Rome and the 
kings of Sparta, and that they were bound, or, at least, had the 
power, to offer sacrifice even in the midst of a battle. B. In earlier 
times, they, the Suffetes, had been invested with the two great 
characters of ancient royalty, those of general and of priest; at 
least Hamilcar, who commanded the Carthaginians at the battle of 
Himera, and who was one of the Suffetes, is described by Hdtus as 
sacrificing during the battle and pouring libations with his own 
hand on the victims. And although the expression in Hdtus is 
ἐθύετο and not ἔθυεν, yet the same expression 18 applied to the pro- 
phet Tisamenus, who was with the Greek army at Platwea; and 
unless Hamilcar had been personally engaged in the sacrifice, we 
can scarcely suppose that he would have remained in the camp 
while it was going forward, instead of being present with his 
soldiers in the action. Arnold, Hist. of Rome. vol. ii. p. 552, note. 
Cf. H. i. ἐν p. 60, 66. B. adds that, according to Polyeenus, i. 27, ὃ 2, 
the Carthaginian general Hamilco, as he mistakenly calls him, 
was killed by a stratagem of Gelo’s. B. It is narrated in Prid. pt. 
i. bk. iv. an. 480. 

c. ot θύουσι, From this it may be inferred that Hamilcar was 
supposed to have devoted himself to death in behalf of his army, 
and that he was regarded in the light of a hero, and therefore 
honoured with sacrifices. B. Similar honours were paid to Bra- 
sidas and others. 

Ca. CLXVITI.—a. Kepevpata δὲ κι τ. λ. See Thirlw. ii. α. xv. 

. 270. By Pylos mentioned in this ch. is probably meant the 
Kestorian Pylos in Messenia. Old Navarino. Cf. Odyss. iii. 4. B. 
Which Pylos, however, it was, as there were three, in Messenia, in 
Triphylia, and in Elis, that gave birth to Nestor, is much disputed ; 
as Nestor is called by Pindar “ King of Messenia.” Miller, Dor. 
i. p. 83, cf. p. 113, places the Nestorian Pylos in Triphylia. Cf 
Smith’s C. D., Pylos. Teenarus, C. Matapan ; a name corrupted, 
some one has observed, from μέτωπον, as standing boldly out a 
forehead into the sea. See Arrowsmith, ἐ, ὦ. Ῥ. 42]. 

ὃ, ἔχοντ. div. οὐκ ἐλαχίστ. Thucyd. i. 33, 36, 44, (68. Β. 

6. Madiny—hod. C. St. Angalo, or, Malo di St. Angelo. διεκρούσ. 
a few lines below, eluded, put off, decewved. Schw. On the Etesian 
vein itt - 

Η. .---α. Ὦ νήπ. ἐπιμέμ..... δακρύμ. κι τ. Ἃ.-ῦ 
yourselves, or blame yourselves, O senseless ones, for all the woes which 
Minos in wrath sent upon you from your having aided Menelaus, be- 
cause they (i. e. the Greeks) did not assist in revenging hig murder at 
Camicus, whilst you (i. e. the Cretans) did assist them in revenging 
the rape &c. The Cretans are reminded of the wrath of Minos 
for their folly in having assisted the Greeks in the Trojan war, 
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whilst the Greeks had not returned the favour to the Cretans by 
assisting them to avenge his death. ἐπιμέμφεσθε, remember your 
wrongs, or reproach yourselves for—your former weak good nature— 
appears to be something like the sense intended. On the dat. 
Μενελέῳ, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 390. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 270. 
“The Cretans raked up a legend out of their mythical antiquity, 
about the disastrous expedition of Minos to Sicily, and that of his 
subjects who sailed in search of him, and under cover of a con- 
venient oracle, with a decent profession of regret, refused their aid.” 
On Minos, cf. i. 171, 6. H. P. A. § 6, and the article in Smith’s 
D. of G. and R. Biog. 

Cu. CLXX.—a. Δαιδάλου---Οἡ Deedalus ef. the article in Smith’s 
D. of G. and R. Biog. 

ὃ. τὴν νῦν Σικ. cad. as more anciently called Trinacria, or 
Trinacris. Cf. Thucyd. vi. 2. The city Camicus, mentioned a few 
lines below, stood, according to Mannert ix. 2, on a lofty rock that 
overhung the city of Agrigentum, Girgentt. See Arrowsmith, Eton 
Geog. p. 201, 301. 

6. λιμῷ συνεστεῶτας, worn out, or, pinched by famine, B., struggling 
or wrestling with, that is, contending in vain against hunger. Schw. 
Lex. Cf. viii. 74, ix. 89. In S. and L. D. like σύνειμι, ii. 4, in- 
volved or implicated in. 

d. ‘Ypinv—also called Oria, or Uria, in the North of the Iapy- 
gian peninsula, upon what was afterwards the Appian Way be- 
tween Brundusium and Tarentum. See Arrowsmith, /. J. c. xiv. 
p. 283. 

6. rag δὴ Tapay ,... ἐξανιστάντες, which the Tarentines a long time 
afterwards endeavouring to destroy, Schw., or to expel the tnhabit- 
ants from. B. Cf. i. 155, vii. 170, ix.. 106, ii. 171, on the sense 
of expelling, or endeavouring to drive out, the inhabitants. The event 
here alluded to took place after the date of the conclusion of 
Hdtus’ work. Cf. i. 130, 6. It happened, according to Diodorus 
xi. 52, in the sixth year after Salamis, i.e. when Hdtus was ten 
years old, in 474 8. c. See the further valuable remarks of D. p. 
28, to whom I am indebted for the above, and cf. vii. 153, e. 

Sf. ot ὑπὸ... . ἀναγκαζ. τῶν dor., who (1. 6. the Rhegines,) were 
pressed, or levied out o the body of the citizens by Micythts, &e. These 
were, no doubt, the flower of the state, levied, not from the Periceci, 
ef. vii. 58, but from what Thucyd. would have called the heavy- 
armed men off the roll, or, the regular soldiers, cf. Thucyd. viii. i. 
89, 87. <A few lines below οὐκ ἐπέην ἀριθμ. the number was not set, 
there was no number assigned. On the accurate information, here 
and in vi. 21, displayed by Hdtus, and the inference thence to be 
drawn, see Ὁ. p. 36. 

Cu. CLXXI.—a. παρενθήκη, a digression, cf. vil. ὅ, 6. τρίτῃ δὲ 
yey...» Τρωϊκά, tn the third generation, i. 6. a hundred years after 
Minos died, &c. Cf. ii. 142, and on Minos, ref. in vii. 169, a. 

Cua. CLXXII.—a, Θεσσαλ. ..... τὰ οἱ ᾿Αλευ. ἐμηχαν. Cf. vii. 6, 
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b., 130, a., and Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 275. On the congress at the 
Isthmus, cf. vii. 145, a., and on πρόβουλοι, vi. 7, a. 

ὃ. ἀραιρημένοι, Ion. reduplicat. for ypnpévor from αἱρέω, chosen, cf. 
vii. 83, ὁ. ἐν σκέπῃ τοῦ πολέμου, cf. 1. 143, a. 

C. προκατ. τοσ.. . -. ᾿Ελλάδοςρ, that we who sit, i. 6. who are situated, 
so far beyond the rest of Greece, &c. &c. 

α΄. dvayr...-. προσφ. you cannot apply compulsion to us, i. 6. you 
cannot compel us to resist by ourselves the Perstan army. Schw. On 
the sentiment in the next sentence, οὐδ. γὰρ advy. κ. τ. λ. B. com- 
pares what the Andrians say in viii. 111, οὐδ. γὰρ. τῆς κ΄ τ. λ. 

Cu. CLXXIII.—a. Εὐρίπου. the Straits of Negropont. Cf. the 
account given by Hobhouse of these straits, extracted in the article 
in the Class. Dict. and Arrowsmith Eton G. c. 18, p. 435. 

ὃ. τῆς ᾿Αχαιίΐης — The Achaia of Thessaly, which embraced 
Phthiotis, Hellas, and the tract inhabited by the Dolopians. See 
Arrowsmith, /. J. p. 358. 

6. τὰ Tipwea—On this valley through which the Peneus, the 
Salambria, flows between Olympus and Ossa, cf. Wordsworth’s 
‘Greece, Historical and Pict.,” referred to in vii. 128. 

d. τῶν πολεμάρχων---ΟΥ̓ these officers there were six in Sparta, 
one at the head of each mora: they were next in military rank to 
the king and received their commands directly from him; them- 
selves, in’turn, issuing their directions to the Lochagi, and so on, 
through each division of the Spartan army. Cf. H. P. A. § 29, and 
Thucyd. v.66. From the text 1t would appear that the polemarchs _ 
were generally of the royal family. Cf. also Smith’s D. of A., 
Πολέμαρχος. 

6. ᾿Αλεξάνδρου «.r.d. Alexander, 8. of Amyntas, cf. v. 19, 5644., 
viii. 139, &c., was now king of Macedonia. Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c. 
xv, p. 275. A little below ὁ Μακεδὼν, the Macedonians. Cf. 1. 2, d. 

Cu. CLXXV.—a. 9 τε στήσονται τὸν πόλ. tn what manner shall 
they carry on the war. Perhaps rather, set on foot, begin the war. 

. γῆς τῆς ‘Iortawr. This was a district in the N. of Eubea, 
opposite a tract that bore the same name in Thessaly, mentioned 
in 1.56. B. See Arrowsmith, J. J. c. xviii. p. 437. 

Cu. CLXXVI.—a. τὸ Αρτεμ. A tract on the N. of Eubcea, so 
called from the temple of Artemis, belonging to Hestizea. Smith’s 
C.D. On the places mentioned in this ch. see the two excellent 
articles in the Class. Dict., Hubea and Thermopylae, and Arrow- 
smith, J. ὦ, c. xvi. p. 360, and c. xviii. p. 435. That the localities of 
Thermopyle, as also of Platea, are “evidently described from 
ocular observation,” cannot fail to strike the reader. Cf. D. p. 43. 

b. πύλαι... .. ἔδειμαν δὲ Φωκέες τὸ τεῖχος, cf. viii. 27, a. “The 
ruins of a wall are still existing at the N. entrance, which perhaps 
has served as a barrier against the invasions of Thessalian, Persian, 
and Roman armies.” Mall. Dor. bk. i. ch. ii. p. 44. 

Cu. CLXXVIII.—a. Οἱ μὲν δὴ ‘EAA... .. dearay0.—the Greeks 
therefore mustered in all haste anainst the enemies, distributed into 
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two divisions, or posted at two different es; viz. the one part 
taking their station at Thermopyle, the other at Artemisium. 
Schw. Lex. 

Cu. CLXXIX.—a. Ὁ δὲ vaur..... παρέβ..... Σκιάθ.---Το naval 
Jorce &c. made straight across with ten of the best sailing ships for 
the tsland of Sciathus. R. Therma, Salontki, vii. 121,a. Scia- 
thus, Skiatho. 

Ce. CLXXX.—a. τῶν tmBar. On the Epibate, marines, cf. 
vi. 12, ¢. 

ὃ. διαδέξιον . .. . κάλλιστον. dextrum omen (of very good omen) ex- 
estemantes illum, quem 6 Grecis primum atque formossimum cepe- 
rant. Port. Lex. ‘The victors selected the comeliest man they 
found among the Troezenian prisoners, and sacrificed him at the 
prow of his ship for an omen of victory.” Thirlw. in J. 3 

c. raya δ᾽ dv....tnaip.—perhaps too in some degree he may have 

ot the benefit of, or, reaped the consequences of, his name (Λέοντος, 
yon); perhaps tt was wn some respect owing to his name that he met 
with this end. | 

Cu. CLXXXI.—a, τινά σφι θόρ. tap.—caused them, the Persians, 
some trouble, to wit, in taking tt. Cf. πρήγματα παρέχειν and πόνον 
mapéx. 1. 155, 175, 177. On Pytheas, cf. viii. 92. Β. 

ὁ. ἐς ὃ κατεκρ. ἅπας. until he was almost cut to pieces. Cf. iii. 13. 
κρεουρ. διασπάσαντες. A few lines below ἐκπαγλεόμενοι, with much 
admiration. ἣ 

Cu. CLXXXII.—a. ἐξοκέλ. ἐς τὰς ἐσβολὰς τοῦ Inv. “ The Athe- 
nians ran their vessel aground in the mouth of the Peneus, and 
made their way home through Thessaly.” Thirlw. in 1. This 
reading, ἐσβολὰς, is adopted instead of ἐμβολὰς, (which is retained 
by Scheefer,) by G., Schw., and B. 

ὃ. παρὰ πυρσῶν «.r.r. “This first appearance of the enemy 
was speedily announced by fire signals from Sciathus to the 
Greeks at Artemisium,” &c. Thirlw. in 7. Cf. ix. 3, and Asch. 
Ag. 281, seqq. | 

C. ἡμεροσκόπους ---ἰοαίοΐογα by day ; opposed to πυρσευταὶ, those 
who attended to the beacons. Cf. vi. 105, a. 

Cu. CLXXXITI.—a. Σηπιάδα... .. KacOavaine—The Cape of 
Sepias, C. St. George. Casthanea, Tzankarada, at the foot of Mt 
Pelion. Cf. Arrowsmith, ἐ. /. p. 357. 

Ca. CLXXXIV.—xa. τὸν μὲν dpy..... Ouir.—that which was the 
original throng, or mass, of each of he nations, &c., i. 6. the Asiatics 
who primarily formed the crews; exclusive as well of the Sace, 
Medes, and Persians, as of the forces levied during the king’s pro- 
gress through the various nations in his road after leaving Asia, 
whoth he compelled to join the army. ésBarevoy.—served as ma- 
vines, cf. vii. 96, and vi. 12, c. 

b. ποιήσ. 8, τι πλέον... . ἄνδρ. ἐνεῖν. assuming, that, taking the 
more with the less, up to the number of 80 men were in the ships : 
i.e. reckoning 80 men as the average number. V. Ποιῆσαι in the 
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sense of τιθέναι, to suppose, or, assume a thing to be, is somewhat 
similarly used in Matth. xii. 33, and in vii. 186, infr. cai δὴ σφ. 
ποιέω κιτιλ. Soin Lat. esse Deos factamus, for ponamus or suma- 
mus. Cicero, N. D. i. 30. For this last [ am indebted to S. and 
L. D 


Cu. CLXXXV.—a. Παίονες, Cf. v. 1, 5. The Eordians, on the 
banks of the R. Erigon, the Kutchuk Carasou, S. of the Lynceste 
in Macedonia. B. Cf. Arrowsmith, /. 2. p. 334. On the Chalci- 
dian race, in the peninsula of Chalcidice, cf. notes-on vii. 122, seqq. 
By the Acheeans are meant, probably, the. Acheeans of Pthiotis, cf. 
vil. 173, 6. The Brygi, cf. vi. 45, a. 

Cu. CLXXXVI.—a. καὶ pade—Nearly equivalent to πάλιν, rur- 
sus, porro. Schw. Better with Gronovius and S. and L. D., and 


tn short, on the 
ὃ. wedéw—Cf. vii. 184, ὃ 
δ. οὕτω πεντήκ. Te pup.....avdpwy fy. Rip. This sum is ex- 
actly made up by the several numbers mentioned; thus— 
1207 x 200, c. 184, 1, 2, . . . 241,400 
1207 x 30, .. 18, . . . 36,210 
3000 x 80, ... 112, . . . 240,000 


The total of the naval forces from Asia, c. 84, 1. 16, - 517,610 
To these must be added—the Infantry, ... 1. 20,cf.c.60 1,700,000 


Cavalry, ... 1.21,cf. 87, 80,000 
The camel-riders and chariot-drivers, ibid. 


The total of all the Asiatic forces, ibid. . . 2,317,610 
To these add the naval forces supplied by Thrace and 
the neighbouring islands, 120 x 200, c. 185,11, . 24,000 


The land forces from the same places, c. 185, 1.6, . 300,000 


Grand total of the land forces and the sailors, c. 185,1.14, 2,641,610 


This number doubled gives 5,283,220, the sum total mentioned in 
c. 186. Schw. ‘ There seems to be no sufficient ground for sup- 
posing that these estimates are greatly exaggerated.” Thirlw. in /. 
o also Prid. an. 480, “ The whole number of persons, of all sorts, 
that followed Xerxes in this expedition, were at least five millions. 
This is Hdtus’ account of them, and Plutarch and Isocrates 
with him herein. But Diod. Siculus, Pliny, lian, and others, do 
in their computations fall much short of this number, making the 
army of Xerxes, with which he passed the Hellespont against 
Greece, to be very little more than that with which Darius his f. 
passed the Bosphorus to make war upon the Scythians. It is 
probable they might have mistaken the one for the other. The 
Inscription on the monument at Thermopyle agrees with the ac- 
count of Herodotus ; which is also more likely to be true than that 
of any other, as he was the ancientest author that hath written of 
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this war, and lived in the age in which it happened, and hath 
treated of it more particularly and with a greater appearance of 
exactness than any other.” Cf. vii. 61, a., and D. p. 130. 

Cua, CLXXXVII.—a. γυν. δὲ orrowoe.—toomen who baked bread for 
them. Cf. iii. 150; and on the Indian dogs, ref. to H. in i. 192, ὃ. 

ὃ. εὑρίσκω γὰρ... .. τεσσαράκ. ‘‘ As there was one chceenix a day 
per man, and 48 choeenices = 1 medimnus, there is some slight mis- 
take in our author’s calculation; for it will be 110,067 medimni 
and 4 cheeniees, and not 110,340 medimni, as he makes it, that 
will be required for 5,283,220 men. Since Hdtus instead of 67 has 
put the number 340, it is evident, I think, that he forgot to divide 
the latter number, 340, by 48, as he ought to have done.” Schw. 
“ Hdtus himself, after having taken the pains to reckon the pro- 
digious quantity of corn that would be required for each day’s 
consumption by the men, despairs of approaching the additional 
sum to be allowed for the women, the eunuchs, the cattle, and the 
dogs.” Thirlw. in /. 

H. CLXXXVIII.—a. KaoO..... Σηπιάδος ἀκ. Cf. vii. 183, a. 

ὃ. πρόκροσσαι opp. ἐς πόντ. .... νέας. proris mart obversis ille tta 
stabant, ut octo essent navium series: they anchored with their heads, 
or prows, turned outwards towards the sea, and 8 ships deep ; that is, 
tn 8 rows. This interpretation, which seems the most natural, is 
given by B. Wess. Portus, and R., see his observations, p. 712. It 
also seems followed by Thirlw. in ὦ. Ρ. 277. ‘As the low shore 
was of small extent in pro ortion to their numbers, only a small 
part of the ships could be drawn up on the beach: the rest rode 
at anchor, their stems turned towards the sea, line within line.” 
Schw., however, considers that by πρόκ. νέες are meant vessels placed 
κλιμακηδὸν, tn guincuncem locate, or ranged tn echelons; so that, 
supposing each exterior row of the 8 rows to be less or shorter by 
one than the interior, the whole fleet presented the appearance of 
a blunt equilateral triangle. In S. and L. D., 3rd ed., it is rendered, 
ranged in rows, turned seawards, eight deep. 

c. dvep. aand.—an East wind. See the description and plate of 
the Temple of the Eight Winds in Potter, Gk Antiq. i. c. viii. p. 
42, and Stuart’s Antiq. of Athens, i. 3. 

ἃ. ὅσοι piv νυν .... Sppov, all those of them who perceived the 
wind was rising, and whose place of anchorage permitted them to do 
tt, (or, who were 80 placed in regard of anchorage or roadstead, as to 
be able to do it,) antecipated the tempest by drawing up thesr vessels, 
&e. Cf. R. p. 713. The Ἰπνοὶ, Ovens, of Pelion were no doubt 
hollow rocks so called ; like the Cela of Eubea, viii. 13. 

Ca. CLXXXIX.—a. τὸν yapB.—their s.-in-law. yap. like κη- 
δεστὴς, also means /f.-tn-law, b.-tn-law, or any relative by marriage: 
B. Boreas, their kindred god. Thirlw. in i. 

ὃ. we καὶ πρότ. περὶ Αθων. Cf. vi. 44, 95, vii. 2]. B. 

Cu. CXC.—a. Ἔν τούτ. τῷ wév.—in this disaster, or, tempest. Cf. 
vi. 114, a., in the sense of tol, or combat. B. 
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b. γηοχίοντι x. r.\.—a@ landholder tn the neighbourhood of Sepuas. 

C. τἄλλα οὐκ εὐτυχ. εὑρήμ. « « - - éyiv.—though in other respects not 
well off, i.e. though formerly not accounted rich, yet, by these warfs 
and strays, he did become very rich. B. It seems to me rather to 
mean, that though tn other respects unfortunate, viz. in losing his 
children, he still became very rich by finding what he did ; the words 
ἣν γάρ κι τ. λ. explaining how he was unfortunate. 

ἃ ἄχαρις συμφ. λυπ. παιδοφ. Either an affacting calamity had δε- 
him which destroyed hts children, i. e. he was so unfortunate as 
to lose his children, W. and B., or, as Schw., Reiske, and Plutarch 
understand it, he was so unfortunate as, for some reason or other 
not told us, to kill one of hes children himself. In this latter sense, 
the accident of having killed a son, it is taken in S. and L. D. 

Cu. CXCI.—a. ἢ ἄλλ. κως abr. 20, ἐκόπ. ----ΟΥ else perchance tt 
lulled of tts own accord. This passage is referred to by Longinus 
De Sublim. § 42,2. B. On the prom. Sepias, cf. vii. 183, 4. On 
the Magi, cf. i. 131, a., 140, a. c., vii. 54, a. 

Cu. CXCIIL—z. τὸ κῦμα orp. Cf. Odyss. iii. 158, ἐστόρεσεν δὲ 
θεὸς μεγακήτεα πόντον, and Ovid. Ep. xix. 16— auso Venus ipsa 
favebit ; Sternet et seequoreas equore nata vias.” V. The Paga- 
sean Bay, also called Sinus Pelasgicus, G. of Volo. Aphete, per- 
haps the modern Fetto. 

H. CXCIV.—a. Savdexnco—Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. Gree. ii. p. 
158, says, that the syllable San at the beginning of Persian, As- 
syrian, and other Eastern names, signifies splendour and magnif- 
cence. B. ἐς οἶκον τὸν Bac. cf. v. 31, a., and for other instances of 
kindness and gratitude displayed by Darius, vi. 30, a. 

Cu. CXCV.—a. ᾿Αλαβάνδων ---- “’ Alabanda in Caria, S. of the 
Meander; now Arabhissar,” according to Arrowsmith, c. xix. p. 
490, and Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CXCVI.—a. ᾿Αφέτ. Cf. vii. 193, a. On Achaia, vii. 185, α., 
and on the Thessalian cavalry, v. 63. 

ὃ. ᾿Ονόχ..... "Hrd. Cf. vii. 129, a. οὐκ ἀπέχρ. [κατὰ] τὸ ῥεεθρ. 


b. τοῦ Λαφυστίου Διός. “ Zeus the devourer,” or, “the putter to 
flight,” a god of vengeance and death ; the deity of the old Minye; 
nearly akin to Zeus Meilichius ; one of the demonic beings of the 
infernal world. To his cultus the mythi concerning the family of 
Athamas and the Argonautic expedition are so closely attached, 
that it is only from them they can be derived and explained: his 
significant victim, the ram, often meets us in offerings to the dead 
and in evocations of the Manes, even in the Odyssey.” See more 
in Miiller’s Eumenides, Diss. on Propitiatory Offerings, p. 147, 
155. “The very ancient Minyan legends concerning the Athaman- 
tide, turn entirely upon the human sacrifice demanded by the 
wrathful Zeus Laphystios, and the ram substituted in its place.” 
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6. Anirov—the town-hall. Quod esset populi, populicum, sive 
publicum, τὸ δημόσιον, pro diversd pronunciatione vocis λαὸς, λεὼς, 
Ande, dixerunt veteres Adiroy, λέϊτον, λεῖτον, et λῆῦτον. V. Cf. H. P. 
A. § 160. On the story of Phryxus, see the article in Class. Dict. 
and Miller, Eumenides, p. 147. 

Cu. CXCVIII—a. ἐν τῷ ἄμπωτίς re wai... . yiv. Cf. R. § 23, 
p. 647. It is a common idea, that there are no tides in the Mediter- 
ranean. Nor do they indeed rise in any part of that sea, in a degree 
sufficient either to effect the usual purposes of laying ships on shore 
to careen, or even in many places so as to affect the senses of those 
who are accustomed to view the ordinary rise and fall of tides on 
the coasts of the ocean. But that a tide does exist is certain; and 
that it rises 5 or 6 feet in particular places. Hdtus speaks of the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide in the ἄμε οὗ Malio; which, he says, 
‘‘may be seen every day.” The Sinus Maliacus the Bay of Zeitun; 
also called the G. of Molo. The Sperchius, the El/adha ; at whose 
mouth stood Anticyra. 

Cu. CXCIX.—a. Tpnyic—now Zettun, but according to Arrow- 
smith Zeitoun is the ancient Lamia. Close to the town here spoken 
of, was founded by the Spartans Heraclea Trachinia, Thucyd. iii. 
92, ‘the last colony that issued from free Greece.” The Asopus 
in question, now perhaps the Gorgo. See Arrowsmith, p. 360. 

Ca. CC.—a. Φοίνιξ ποταμὸς. This inconsiderable stream, a 
branch of the Asopus mentioned in the foregoing note, does not 
appear to be noticed by name by modern geographers. Several rapid 
streams appear to be formed by the springs, which run immediately 
into the sea, distant about a mile from the pass. Out of 6 rivers 
which discharge themselves close to the Thermopyle, only 3, the 
Boagrius, Asopius, and Sperchius, can be identified with certainty ; 
the other 3 were the Melas, Dyras, and Phoenix. From the art. 
Thermopyla, Class. Dict. The village of Anthela “stood in one 
of the narrowest parts of the pass, which was formed by the sea 
and marshes on the one hand and the inaccessible cliffs of Mt Acta 
(Catavothra Vouno) on the other, and there also were the temples 
of Amphictyon, Ceres Amphictyonia, and the seats of the Amphic- 
tyons. Cf. Soph. Trach. 633, seqq- Ὦ ναύλοχα .. . . καλεόνται." 
Arrowsmith, Eton Gr. p. 360. Long observes that it is not possi- 
ble to make Hdtus’ description, though so minute and apparently 
so exact, agree with the best modern maps. 

b. apat.... dé8unra:—for the road that 1s made there ts wide 
enough for only one carriage. δεὸμ. implies that it was artificially 
constructed. B. The whole pass is about 4 or 5 miles in length, 
and in its narrowest part, says Arrowsmith /. J., only 25 ft broad. 
It was narrowest at either end. See Thirlw. in ὦ. 

c. ἕδραι. . « «᾿Αμφικ. On the Amphictyons, cf. v. 62,c. “De, 
meter, generall own by the name of Ceres, was a Pelasgian 
divinity, and therefore venerated in Thessaly: her worship the 
Dorians, on migrating southwards, there is much reaaon to suppre, 
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combined with that of the Hellenic Apollo.” Cf. Smith’s Ὁ. of A, 
Amphictyons. ; 

Cn. CCI.—a. Θερμοπ. See the very interesting article on this 
place in the Class. ict., and Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. . On the title 
Πυλαι cf. v. 52, ὃ. ᾿ 

Cu. 66]].---α. Σπαρτ. τριηκ. ὅπλ. Cf. vii. 205, ce. Pausanias, x. 
20, p. 845, makes the whole force of the Greeks amount to 11,200 
men.. Hdtus, with the exception of the Opuntian Locri, who, he 
says, came with all they could muster, makes but 5200. Henee it 
would appear, if Pausanias is correct, that the Locrians were 6000 
in number. V. Read Thirlw. in J. ii. c. xv. p. 282, 8644 

Cu. CCIII.—a. Aoxpoi—See note on preceding ch. 

ὃ. ἐξ ἀρχ. γινομ.--- There 8 no mortalwho has not even from the very out- 
set of his being born, met with calamity. Cf. the remarks of D. p. 131. 

H. CCIV.—a. Λεωνίδης — He was the 2nd 8. of Anaxandrides 
by his first wife, and half-brother to Cleomenes. He married his 
niece Gorgo, ἃ. of Cleomenes. Cf. v. 39, a., 48, α.,) and the Genealog. 
Table in vol. iii. of Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., or in the Oxford 
Chron. Tables, p. 38. 

Cu. CCV.—a. Κλ. τέ cai Δωρ. On Cleomenes and Dorieus, cf. 
v. 39, a., 42—46, seqq. and notes. 

ὃ. ded. τῆς op. περὶ τῆς Bac.—remotus erat, longe aberat, (was ez- 
cluded,) a cogttatione de adipiscendo regno. Schw. Lex: 

6. ἄνδρ. re rove xareor. rome. Translated in Schw. Lex. con- 
stitutos illos (lege) trecentos viros, i. 6. constitutum tllum et legitimum 
virorum numerum ; the regular or appointed body of 300 men. B. 
explains it men of regular, full, or middle age; and Lange, drei- 
hundert Manner von gesetztem Alter, of appotnted or legal age ; cf. 
Mill. Dor. bk. iii. c. xii. ii. p. 256. By the 300 men here men- 
tioned can hardly be understood the 300 knights, the picked regi- 
ment of Sparta, (cf. vi. 56, 6.,) as in viii. 124, we find Themistocles 
after the battle of Salamis escorted by the 300, whom Hatus ex- 

ressly calls λογάδες and ἱππεῖς. Now, if the whole order of the 

nights had been killed at Thermopyle, they could hardly have been 
replaced so soon. Again, in reply to Xerxes’ questions, Demaratus 
never mentions that those slain at Thermopyle were at all different 
from the rest of the Spartans; nor, if the slain there had been 
the 300 knights, would Hdtus have failed to mention it. Add to 
this, that if the 300 knights had been here serving as a body-guard 
to the kg, (which they did not,) who would there have been left as 
the body-guard of the other king, Leotychides, if all the knights 
were with Leonidas? From ix. 64, where Aeimnestus is killed with 
his 300, and from Thucyd. v. 56, and Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 2, 
and Anab. (cf. i. 65, g.,) the numbers 30 and 300 were favourite 
divisions with the Spartans, and hence their selection of 300 on 
the present occasion.* ‘A certain number of Helots were allotted 


* For this criticism and correction of the error in the Ist ed. of this vol., I am indebt- 
ed to my friend Mr. H. Weir, m. a., Hd. Master of Berwick Gr. School. 
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to each Spartan, and served as light-armed troops: in Platza 5000 
Spartans were attended by 35,000 Helots, that is, 7 Helots to each: 
cf ix. 10, 28, «. Of these, one however, in particular, was the 
servant or squire, θεράπων, or ἐρυκτὴρ, from ἐρύκειν, to draw the 
wounded from the ranks, of his master, as in the story of the blind 
Spartan who was conducted by his Helot into the thickest of the 
battle at Thermopyle; vii. 229.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 35. See also p. 
259 of the same vol. bk. iii. c. xii. “It must at the same time be 
borne in mind that the Persian war was the only time, i. e. on a 
general summons of the nation, when as many as seven attended 
upon every Spartan: on this occasion, when the numbers of the 
enemy were so excessive, they might have served to protect the 
rear of the long line of battle, and to resist the pressure, in addition 
to which they also annoyed the enemy from behind with slings, 
javelins, and stones.” From what Isocrates, Paneg. c. xxv. ὃ 90, 
and Diodorus, xi. 4, quoted by B., say, viz. “that the Lacedemo- 
nians at Thermopyle were 1000 in number,” it seems that we may 
infer that on this occasion too, as at Platea, each Spartan was at- 
tended by 7 Helots, which would make up that number. 

d. Agovr. ὁ Eip. Cf. vii. 233, ὃ. 

Φ. ὅτι og. pty. κατηγόρητο jyd.—because they had been vehemently 
accused of Medizing. κατηγόρητο, it had been laid to their charge. 
ἀλλοφρονέοντες, a few lines below, though otherwise disposed, though 
insincere at heart ; complying because they were forced, and not 
from good will ta the common cause of Greece. 

Cu, CCVI.—a. Κάρνεια κι τιλ. “Αἴ the time when the congress 
at the Isthmus resolved on defending the pass of Thermopyle, the 
Olympic festival was near at hand, and also one little less respected 
among many of the Dorian states, especially at Sparta, that of the 
Carnean Apollo, which lasted nine days. The danger of Greece 
did, not seem so pressing, as to require that these sacred games, so 
intimately connected with so many purposes of pleasure, business, 
and religion, should be suspended.” Thirlw. in 2 p. 282. The 
festival of the Carnea is considered by Miller, Dor. i. p. 373, seqq., 
ef. also p. 69, to have been, “from the symbols and rites of the 
worship, originally derived more from the ancient religion of Ceres 
than om that of Apollo. It was altogether a warlike festival, 
similar to the Attic Boédromia; lasting nine days, during which 
time nine tents were pitched near the city, in each of which nine 
men lived, for the time of the festival, in the manner of a military 
camp,” ἃς. &c. Cf. also vi. 106, ὁ., and ix. 7, a. 

b. ᾿Ολυμπιὰς ---ὅεο the ref. in v. 22, a. 

Ca. CCVII.—a. τὸν ᾿1σθ. iy. ἐν gud. Cf. vii. 138, 139, viii. 72, 
73, ix. 8. περισπερχεόντων .... ταύτῃ, being much angered by, or, 
indignant at this opinion. See S. and L. Ὁ. 

Cu. CCVIII.—a. τοὺς δὲ τὰς κόμ. wren. “The Persian spy 
found the Spartans, in the evening before the battle of Thermoyyi=, 
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employed, some in gymnastic exercises, and some in arranging 
their hair, which they always wore long after their entrance into 
manhood.” Mill. Dor. ii. φ. 268. Though the hair was worn long, 
yet it appears they shaved the upper lip, μὴ τρέφειν μύστακα, if not 
the chin also. Cf. H. P. A. § 30. Read also Thirlw. in ἐ. 

Cu. CCIX.—a. "Ἤκουσας. . .. πρότ. Cf. viii. 101—104._ B. 

ὃ. vy ydp.... προσφέρεαι, for you are meeting, are now coming 
up to, &c.; or, as Schw. renders, you are now about to attack, &c. 

f. vi. 96, a. 

Cu. CCX.—a. Μήδ. re καὶ Keooiouc—Cf. vii. 62, a. ὃ. 

ὃ. πολλ. μὲν ἄνθρωπ..... ὀλίγ. δὲ ἄνδρες. that they were many men, 
but few men indeed ; i. e. such as deserved the name. So the Latin 
homo and vir. Cf. Livy xxvii. 13, neque illo die virum quenquam 
in Romand acie fuisse preter unum ducem ; and Cicero, Tusc. ii. 
21, of Marius, Tulit dolorem ut wr; et, ut homo, majorem ferre sine 
causa necessaria noluit. V. 

c. ov ἡμέρης. through the day, i. 6. ἐξ lasted all day long. Cf. i. 97. 
δι᾽ ἔτεος, throughout a year, and ii. 22. W. 

Cu, CCXI.—a. Mipoa.... τοὺς ἀθανάτ. Cf. vii. 83, a. b., and 

ef. vii. 31, ὃ. 

b. ἁλέες φεύγ. b90ev—confertim omnes quast fugam capessebant. 
δῆθεν, as they feigned, ef. 1. 59,2. B. 

Cu. CCXIII.—a. ’EmdArno— The secret of the Anopeea could 
᾿ not long remain concealed after it had become valuable. Many 
tongues perhaps would have revealed it: two Greeks, Onetes a 
Carystian, and Corydallus of Anticyra, shared the reproach of this 
foul treachery : but by the general opinion, confirmed by the solemn 
sentence of the Amphictyonic council, which set a price upon his 
head, Ephialtes, a Malian, was branded with the infamy of having 
guided the barbarians round the fatal path.” Thirlw. in Z. On this 
path, by which also the Gauls under Brennus and the Huns sur- 
mounted the pass, cf. Class. Dict., Zhermopyle. 

ὃ. Πυλαγόρων x.r.d. Cf. v. 62, ¢. 

c. τὴν ἰγὼ ....onuay. As this promise is no where fulfilled, we 
may suppose, with W., that Hdtus either forgot it, or that some 
part of his work is lost; or, with B., that, as, according to his 
theory, Hdtus was engaged up to a great age in making additions 
and corrections to his work, cf. notes on i. 106, 130, it is quite 
sible that he may have died suddenly, or at least before he had an 
opportunity of making all the additions to his work that he in- 
tended. “The finishing stroke was certainly not put to his work 
before he was 70 years of age,” as D. observes, p. 33, 34, but the 
reader will be aware that he holds a contrary opinion to B., Heyse, 
&c., viz. that the whole work was written in Italy and at an ad- 
vanced age. See his ch. 3, 2. 

Cu. CCXIV.—a. ὡς ’Ovnr .... Koptd. Cf. note a. in pre- 
ceding ch. 
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Cu. CCX V.—a. Ὑδάρν. καὶ τῶν totpar. Cf. vii. 83. περὶ λύχν. 
aguc, at lamp-hghting time, i. 6. about night-fall. S.and L.D. Cf. 
Diodor. xix. 31. Υ. " 

ὃ. ἐν σκέπῃ κιτιλ. Cf. i. 143, a. 

6. ἔκ τε τόσον... . Μηλιεῦσι. from 80 long a time back as that, the 
path had appeared, or, had been proved, to be no use to the Mehans, W. 

Cu. CCX VI.—a. ᾿Ασωποῦ---ΟἾ. vii. 199, a., 200, a. ; and on the 
Anopea ref. in vii. 213, a. 

ὃ. κατὰ Μελαμπ. cad. U0. “The epithet of Melampyges attaches 
to Hercules, the oriental divinity of the Sun, whom the Greeks 
metamorphosed into a Greek hero, cf. ii. 42, e., in reference to the 

eriod of the winter solstice, when, in some sense, the sun turns 

is back upon the earth and shows his obscurer parts.” On this 
myth and the legend of the Cercopes, under which are symbolized 
the divisions of this period, who are said to assail the deity, see 
Class. Dict., Hercules. 

Cu. CCXVITI.—a. imorap. ... ἀρχὴν --- supposing for certain 
thut they, i. e. the Persians, were sent expressly against them. ἀρχὴν, 
omnino, prorsus, similarly used in vii. 220, B., and apparently also 
i. 193, 11. 95. ‘The Persian arrows showered upon the Phocians, 
who, believing themselves the sole object of attack, retreated to the 
highest peak of the ridge, to sell their lives as dearly as they could.” 
Thirlw. in 2. See the remarks of D., p. 135. 

Cu. CCX X.—a. λέγεται δὲ κι τ.λ. Read in connexion Thirlw. in 
I. ii. c. 15, p. 287, and the remarks of D. p. 155. 

ὃ. οὐδὲ ἑ φημὶ... . ddonrac—and I pronounce that nothing will stop 
him, before that he altogether gain one of these two advantages. B. 
As σχήσει, fut. act., occurs two lines above, perhaps σχήσεσθαι" 
κι τι A. had better be rendered, 7 say that he will not stop ὅς. δάσηται 
from daiw. Hence δαίομαι in act. sense, portion out for himself. 
See S. and L. D., and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 229. 

Cu. CCXXI.—a. Μελάμποδος, cf. ii. 49, a., and ix. 33, α., 34. 
On Megistias, vii. 219. 

Cr. CCXXII.—a. Θηβ. μὲν, ἀέκοντ. ἔμενον, “Hdtus says that 
Leonidas detained the Thebans as hostages, because he knew them 
to be disaffected to the cause of liberty: yet, as he was himself 
certain of perishing, it is equally difficult to understand why, and 
how, he put this violence on them. Unless therefore we suppose 
that their first choice was on the side of honour, their last, when 
death stared them in the face, on the side of prudence, we must 
give up their conduct and that of Leonidas as an inscrutable 
mystery.” Thirlw. in ὦ 

Cu. CCX XIII. —a. Hr. ἀνατείλ. Cf. iii. 84, ¢., vii. 54, a. By 
the time when the agora filied is meant about ten or eleven a.m. Cf. 
ii. 173, α. 

ὃ. τὴν ἐπὶ θαν. cod. Cf. i. 109, a. 

6. παραχρ. τε καὶ ἀτέοντες. desperate and as ἐξ were mad with fury 
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Schw. παραχρ. regardless of themselves. Cf. iv. 159, 6. ἀτέίοντες, 
from ἀτέειν, reckless, (from arn,) an Homeric word; cf. Il. xx. 332. 
Cu. CCXXIV.—a. τῶν iyo... . ἐπυθ. τὰ οὐνόμ. It is highly 
robable from this passage, as also from iv. 77, and iii. 55, that 
dtus visited Sparta in the course of his travels. That he travelled 
in the Peloponnese is certain from i. 66, the chains yet existing at 
Tegea, and i. 69, the statue at Thornax. Cf. also Ὁ. p. 42. 

ὃ. ’ABpox. Ὕπεράνθ. On Darius’ family, cf. iii. 88, c. 

Cu. CCXXV.—a. ἐπὶ Aswvidy—for Leonidas, in honour of him. 
Cf. Jelf, § 634, 3, a. ᾿Επὶ with Dat. Causal, the object or aim of 
an action, wth a view to; and §. and L. D., ἐπὶ. B. iv. From this 
passage and from the minute description of the pasa in vii. 176, a., 
200, &c., it is evident that Hdtus must have visited the spot. B. 
refers to Mull. Dor. vol. i. p. 65, to the effect that the lion was the 
armorial bearing of the Spartan kings, and is so found on the 
shield of Menelaus. Hence its double aptness as a monument 
to Leonidas. This reference in Muller I regret to be unable to 
verify in the English translation, though in vol. i. p. 74, it is stated 
᾿ that the snake was not the national ensign of 8 The device 
of the lion had, no doubt, reference to the legend of the destruction 
of the Nemean lion by the Dorie Hercules, “whose martial ex- 
ploits were intended to represent the conquests of the Dorians in 
the Peloponnese.” See Dor. bk. ii. c. 12, vol. 1, p. 449, seqq. 

ὃ. καὶ χερσὶ καὶ στόμ. Alluded to by Longinus de Subhim. § 38, 
on the Hyperbole—“ What an expression, you will say, is this !— 
to fight ‘ with their mouths,’ and against armed men! and ‘to be 
buried beneath darts!’ And yet this, too, is credible, because the 
circumstances appear not to be selected for the sake of the hyper- 
bole, but the hyperbole to spring rationally from the circum- 
stances.” Spurden’s Transl. of Longinus, p. 129. Cf. also Cicero, 
Tusc. Disput. v. 27, quoted by W. 

Cu. CCXXVIIL.—a. Μυριάσιν ποτὲ κιτι λ. “ We ought not to 
expect accuracy in these numbers; the list in Hdtus, if the Locrian 
force is only supposed equal to the Phocian, exceeds 6000 men: 
the Phocians, it must be remembered, were not engaged.” Thirlw. 
inl. Cf. vii. 202, a., 205, ο. 

ὃ. ’O Eas’, ayy. «Td. On the infinitive ἄγγελλειν, ef. Jelf, § 671, 
a., quoted in vili. 68, a. The epitaph is translated by Cicero, Tuse. 
Disput. 1. 42. 

“Dic hospes Spartze nos te vidisse jacentes 
Dum sanctis patrie legibus obsequimur.” 

Cu. CCXX1X.—a. peperipivor—aismissed, allowed to depart, perf. 
part. pass. Ion. for μεθειμένοι from μεθέημι. Cf. v. 108. 

ὃ. κελεῦσαι τὸν cithwra—Cf. vii. 205, c., and on the Helots ge- 
nerally, vi. 58, 6. d. 

Cu. CCXXXI.—a. ἀτιμίην. On the nature of an ἀτιμία, such 
as is here described, and the exclusion it entailed from all the 
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rights of citizenship, cf. H. P. A. § 124, and Mill. Dor. ii. p. 237, 
—*“he could fill no public office—had the lowest place in the 
choruses—could not play in the game of ball—could find no com- 
titor in the Gymmasia, nor tent-companion—the flame of his 
earth was extinguished, and no one would give him fire—no one 
would contract any alliance in marriage with him in any way— 
he yielded the way to every one in the street, and gave up his seat 
to an inferior in age—his cloak was ragged and his head 
shorn.” On Aristodemus, cf. ix. 70. 

Cu. CCXXXIII.—a. Οἱ δὲ OnB. Cf. vil. 222, a., and ef. 132. 
What the στίγματα βασιλήϊα, the royal marks or brands, were ex-. 
actly, is difficult to say ; something, no doubt, of the same nature 
as the brands impressed upon slaves, malefactors, and the like. 
B. Cf. ii. 114, c. 

b. τοῦ τὸν παῖδα Eip. χρόν. μετέπ. This happened in the first 
year of i Bel Pelop. 331 B.c. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 2, 5, and i. 130, 

Ca. CCRXXIV.—a. πόλις ἀνδρ. ὀκτακισ. “After the conquest 
of Messenia, 9000 portions, κληροί, of the cultivated land were 
appropriated to the Spartans, and 30,000 of less extent were 

ed to the Perieci, cf. H. P. A. § 28. That the number of 
the Spartans, and particularly of the landed proprietors, continu- 
ally decreased, even before the time of the Ephor Epitadeus, which 
permitted the alienation of landed property, is certain, and a very 
remarkable fact it is; one, too, which can hardly be accounted for 
by the wars, cf. Clinton, Fast. Hell. p. 383, ed. 2, in which, more- 
over, the Spartans lost but few of their number.” “It must be 
confessed,” continues Miller, Dor. ii. p. 207, to whom I am in- 
debted for the above, “that the constitution of Sparta too much 
restrained the natural inclination of the citizens; and by maki 
every thing too subservient to public ends, checked the free grow 
of the people, and, like a plant trimmed by an unskilful hand, de- 
stroyed its means both of actual strength and future increase. Even 
Hdtus only reckons 8000 Spartans in the 9000 houses: in the 
middle of the Peloponnesian War Sparta did not send quite 6000 
heavy-armed soldiers into the field. Aristotle states that in his 
time the whole of Laconia could hardly furnish 1000 heavy-armed 
men ; and at the time of Agis III. there were only 700 genuine 

partans.” 

b. τὰς διεξ. τῶν βουλευμ. the course or plan of their measures. Cf. 
i. 156. B. Better im S. and L. D., the issues, or events of, &c. 

Cu. CCXXXV.—a. ef μὲν δὴ συμβ. μοι προθ. of indeed you earn- 
estly consult with me, i. 6. of you really ask my advice. Cf. vii. 237. 
συμβουλευομένου τοῦ ἀστοῦ, when his fellow-citizen asks Ins advice. B. 
Ct also viii. 102, a. 

ὃ. Κύθηρα. Cerigo. The prediction of Chilon was verified in 
the 8th year of the Bell. Pelop., when the Athenians under Nicias 
took Cythera and much annoyed the Lacedeemonians thence. GOL. 

2c 
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Thucyd. iv. 53, and Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23,§ 15. The commence- 
ment of the sentence, εἰ τῆς ναυτικῆς κι τ. Χ.,) has no apodosis: some- 
thing must be supplied, Ifyou send 300 ships—then, the. Lacedemo- 
monians will be kept at home, or you will have no cause to fear 
them. B. κατὰ τῆς Oar. below the sea. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 627, i. 1, ὃ. 

c. Χίλων, cf. 1. 59. 

d. μὴ τῆς ἄλλης Ἑλλάδος ἁλισκ.---ταύτῃ (8c. Ἑλλάδι). Cf. Jelf, ἢ 
710, c. Gen. abs. instead of Dative. 

Cu. CCXXXVI.—a. τρόπ. τοιούτ. χρεώμ. of: Ἕλλ. yaip.—tstius- 
mods moribus, vel tsthoc ingenio solent esse Greci; for the Greeks 
are wont to sndulge in habits of this sort. 

b. τῶν νέες κιτιλ. Before τῶν Wess. supplies ἡμέων, bud sf, ἐν 
addition to the present disaster that has befallen us who hace lost 400 
ships by wreck &c. Instead of τῶν, V. conjectures τῷ, Tu cui naves 
quadringente naufragvo perterunt, ei... . ἀποπεμψ. GX. τριηκ. 

6. οὐδ. τὸ παρ. τρῶμα ἀνιεῦνται. they will in no wise repair their 

present disaster. ἀνιεῦνται pres. in the sense of the fut., for ἀνιή- 
᾿ς govrat, from ἀνιέομαι, lon. for ἀνιάομαι, rursus sanare, sarctre, repa- 
rare cladem. Schw. Lex. 

Cu. CCXXXVII.—a. τῦ σιγῇ. secretly, privately. Cf. ii. 140, a. 

ὃ. συμβ. τοῦ ἀστοῦ, cf. vil. 235, a. The act. συμβουλεύειν, to give 
another advice, or, to consult for his good ; the mid. συμβουλεύεσθαι, to 
get another to give you advice, to ask advice, or, consult with one. A 
little below we have the act. and middle opposed, συμβουλενομένον 
ἂν συμβ. τὰ ἄριστα, tf one asked his advice, he would give him the best. 
S. and L. D. ‘ees he ἃ 7 

δ. εἰ μὴ πρόσω ap. dync.—unless ave attained to a great degree 
of moral excellence. Cf. vii. 134, d., and ix. 14, ec. ” 

a. ἔχεσθ. twa... . wedX.—T bid every one henceforth abstain from 
calumny against Demaratus. τινὰ acceperim unumquemque. B. So 
ἔσχοντο, refrained from, vi. 85, c. 

η. CCXXXVIII.—a. ἀποταμ. τὴν κεφ. ἀνασταυρῶσαι. to cut of 
his head and impale him ; 1. 6. tmpale hts body ; ἀνασταυρ. sc. αὐτὸν, 
i.e. τὸν Λεωνίδην. B. Cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 290. ‘* Xerxes is said 
also to have mutilated the body of Leonidas, and as this was one 
of the foremost he found on a field which had cost him so dear, 
we are not at liberty to reject the tradition, because such ferocity 
was not consistent with the respect usually paid by the Persians 
to a gallant enemy. It should be remembered also that to cut off 
the head and right arm of slain rebels was a Persian usage.” 

ὃ. ἐπεὶ τιμᾶν w.r.r. Cf. i. 136. B. Cf. also D.’s remarks, p. 129. 

Cu. CCXXXIX.—a., “Avequa d8.... 79... πρότ. dir. Cf. vii. 
220. “The Gks certainly received early intelligence of the pre 
parations in Persia, vii. 138, even if the story here related about 
the secret message of Demaratus is not true. They either refused 
or gave earth and water to the envoys late in the year 481 8. c.” 
From the very interesting App. iv. in Mull. Dor. i. χρης. τὸ ἐς 
Δελφοὺς. Cf. ii. 150, a. 
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b. πρὸς τῶν dopuddcwy—from the watchers of the road. Cf. i. 100, 
6., where the secret police of the Persians are referred to. Cf. also 
1. 123, dre τῶν ὕὅδων φυλασσομένων. ‘This practice of guarding the 
roads and passes is generally characteristic of despotic govern- 
ments : it is adopted also in Asia, as for example, in the valley of 
Cashmere.” From Long’s Summary, p. 106. 

δ. Topyw. Cf. vii. 204, a. and refs. 
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BATTLE OF ARTEMISIUM;— MARCH OF XERXES INTO ATTICA; 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS; FLIGHT OF XERXES; MARDONIUS WINTERS 
IN THESSALY; DIGRESSION ON THE MACEDONIAN KINGS. 


viii. 14, and made up the number of 180 that fought at Salamis ; 
cf. viii. 44. If tot 


ans. Schw. Cf. v. 79, a., vi. 108, a. | 

6. Srupéec—Styra, Stura, or Asturt ; a town on the S. W. coast 
of Eubca near Carystus; mentioned in Hom. 1]. ii. 539. B. 
Eretria, Paleo-Castro ; cf. Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

Cu. [1.---α.- ’Aprepic. Cf. vii. 176, a. 

ὃ. τὸν δὲ στρατηγὸν .... παρείχ. Σπαρτ. Thirlw. ii. p. 276, says 
that “it may have been principally the jealousy of Asgina that led 
to the determination not to submit to the Athenian command, and 
that the Dorian cities of Peloponnesus, though not hostile to 
Athens, could not acknowledge an Ionian leader without a con- 
siderable sacrifice of national prejudices.” 

Cu. III.—a. τὸ ναυτικὸν --- ‘The fleet was commanded, as is 
evident from viii. 2, 9, 56, 58, 74, 108, 111, ix. 90, by the Spartan 
admiral and a council, a συνέδριον of the στρατηγοὶ or οἱ ἐν τέλει ὄντες, 

2c2 
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ix. 106, in which the admiral, viii. 59, 61, put the question to the 
vote, and gave out the decree. This commander was armed with 
very large powers, and Leotychides concluded an alliance with the 
Samians, ix. 92, and even the captains of the fleet debated on the 
projected migration of the Ionians, ix. 106. Nor is it ever men- 
tioned that the fleet received orders from the Isthmus; tho 
from viii. 123 it appears that the Isthmus was still the seat of 
confederacy.” Mull. Dor. i. App. iv. p. 518. 

ὃ. εἶκον ot ᾿Αθην. Similar testimony on Hdtus’ part to the noble 
conduct of the Athenians, occurs in vi. 108, and vii. 139. Β. 

c. περὶ τῆς ἐκείνου sc. γῆς. Tonia and the coast of Asia Minor 
are here meant. On the transference of the Hegemony from Sparta 
to Athens, 477 8. ο., cf. Thucyd. i. 96, H. P. A. § 36, and Mill 
Dor. i. p. 211. What is here referred to, the insolence of Pausanias 
and its consequence, dates after the close of Hdtus’ work and the 
taking of Sestos; cf. i. 130, 6. It is referred to by D. p. 28, under 


v. 

Cu. IV.—a. ᾿λφέτας, cf. vii. 193, a. 

ὃ. πειθ. Θεμιστοκ. ἐπὶ μισθῷ κι r.d. Cf. the remarks on this story 
in Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 279. 

Cua. V.—a. Foraipe—was reluctant, or struggled against his (The- 
mistocles’) wish. v., B., and S. and L. Dict. Wess. and Schw. 
translate was afraid. On δῆθεν a little above, cf. i. 59, ¢. 

b. ἐπὶ τῷ λόγ. τούτο Jor this purpose, or on this condition, B., re- 
ferring to vii. 158, ix. 26, 33. 

Cu. VI.—a. μηδὲ πυρφόρον. .. . περιγενέσθαι.---λαξ not even the 
Jrre-bearer should survive ; meaning that not a single individual should 
escape to tell the news of the defeat: “The Pyrphorus and the other 
unarmed attendants in the train of the Spartan kings were con- 
sidered sacred, and were protected in battle by a religious awe. If 
he therefore were to perish, the whole force might be considered 
as destroyed. He was the priest of Mars, who took fire from the 
sacrifice, which the king performed at home to Jupiter Agetor, and 
on the boundary to Jupiter and Minerva, and preserved it during 
the whole campaign. AVith the Pythians, the three equals, two of 
the ephors, the symbuli and others, he formed part of the damona, 
or escort of the Spartan king.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 255. 

Cu. VII.—a. Καφ. καὶ Γεραιστὸν, Caphareus, the S. E. promon- 
tory of Eubcea, Capo d’Oro. Gerestuson the S. W., Capo Carysto. 
Cf. Arrowsmith, Eton G. p. 437. On the Kuripus, cf. vii. 173, a. 

Cu. VIII.—a. τὸ vaunyig «.r.d. Cf. vii. 188. δύτης, the line 
above, a diver. παρέσχε, cf. viii. 140, d. 

ὃ. ob πρότ. ἀνέσχε x. τ. A.—rose no more till he came to Artemiseum. 
Cf. Thirlw. in 2, “ Scyllias, so famous a diver, that he was com- 
monly believed to have traversed the whole intervening space, about 
ten miles, under water.” On Artemisium, cf. vii. 176, a. 

Cu. X.—a. μανίην treve. Cf. vi. 112, a. 

ὃ. καταφρον. ταῦτα, aiming at this, or fixing their thoughts on this. 
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Cf. S. and L. D., “ Malim interpretari, cum hec mente reputassent, 
ougtiassent, non sine quodam Greecorum contemptu.” B. Cf. also 
1. 59, g. 

ὃ. imwrdpevoar—taking tt for certain, being fully assured, cf. vii. 
218, a. ὅσοισι. ... ἡδομένοισι. ... Cf. Jelf, § 599, 3, Dat. expressing 
reference to. When any thing is spoken of with especial reference 
to any person or thing, as if he or it were interested, and in some 
sort benefited, therein, (or the contrary,) the dat. commodi or in- 
commodi is used (cf. 1. 14, d). Here also belong the peculiar 
usages of certain participles of wishing, hoping, &c., such as βου- 
λομένῳ, ἡδομένῳ, &c., generally with εἶναι and γέγνεσθαι. Cf. ix. 46. 
ἔπει καὶ ἡδομένοισι ἡμῖν οἱ λόγ. yey., since we are pleased with your 
proposals. The idiom is imitated in Latin; Tacit. Agr. 18, “ qui- 
bus bellum volentibus erat,” 

Cu. Xl.—a. κατὰ στόμα. ex adverso, face to face, (impetum fact- 
entes,) B.and Schw. ‘The Greeks first drew their line into a 
smaller circle, with their prows facing the surrounding enemy, and 
then at the signal darted forward, like rays, to pierce and break 
the wall of ships that encompassed them.” Thirlw. ii. c. 15, 
P ὃ. ἑτεραλκέως dywnk.—ancipits Marte pugnantes ; contending with 
no decisive success on ether side. Cf. ix. 103, ὃ. 

Cu. XII.—a. τὰς ᾿Αφέτας. Cf. vii. 193, a. 

ὃ. irdpac. τοὺς raps. τῶν kwx.—impeded, disturbed, threw into dis- 
order, the blades of the oars. A few lines below ὑπέλ. ναυμ., a sea- 
Sight followed, came next after. Cf. vi. 27, ὃ. 

Cu. XITI.—a«a. τὰ Κοῖλα---“ Cola (the Hollows). This terrible 
place probably lay on the Eastern side of the island, which, 
throughout the whole line of its iron-bound coast, contains only 
one inlet where a ship can find shelter in distress.” Thirlw. in é. 
Cf. vi. 100, 6., and Arrowsmith, Eton Geog. c. 18, p. 437. 

b. ἐποιέετο... . . ὑπὸ θεοῦ, See refs in vii. 10, § 5, 6. 

Ca. XIV.—a. τὴν αὐτὴν ὥρην, the same time, as they chose the 
preceding day; cf. c. 9, that is, about the evening. Schw. 

ὃ. νηυσὶ Kw. “ A squadron of Cilicians, either freshly arrived, 
or detached for some unknown purpose, from the main body, fell 
in with them and was destroyed.” Thirlw. in /. 

Cu. XV.—a. τὸ ἀπὸ Hiptew—sc. γενόμενον, vel simile quid. B., 
what might ha to them from Xerces; i.e. the punishment he 
might inflict, his anger. See Thirlw. in /. ' 

Η. XVI—a. μηνοειδὲς ποιησ. τῶν νεῶν, i.e. raypa. Β. “ As 
they came near they bent their line into a crescent: the Greeks, 
as before, assailed, pierced, and broke it: the unwieldy armament 
was thrown into confusion and shattered by its own weight.” 
Thirlw. in 2. 

ὃ. ἐν ratry.... παραπλήσιοι... «. tyiv.—they were about equal in 
this sea-fight—had a drawn battle. S.and L. D.q.v. part marte 
pugnatum est. B. 
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Cu. XVII.—a. Κλεινίης ὃ ᾿Αλκ. This Cleinias married Dino- 
mache -and was the f. of the famous Alcibiades; cf. vi. 131, 6.; 
he was killed at Coronea, 447 B. c. 

Cu. XIX.—a, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖσι cari. xpny.—at this conjuncture. Cf. 
Jelf, § 634, 3,4. Ἐπί with Dat. Causal. The circumstances, as 
that whereon a person is: ἐπ᾿ αὐτοφώρῳ, tn the very fact. Cf. i. 97, α. 
καταθύειν, to kill, slaughter. -Just above παρεγύμνου, he disclosed, i. 


, ὃ. 

ὃ. τὴν Gonv—the fit time for their return. B. 

Cu. XX.—a. παραχρησ. neglecting, slighting, 1. 108, 6. On Bacis, 
ef. viii. 77, α. 

b. wepiretia... . mpnypara—and brought their own affairs into the 
most critical predicament, had brought about a sudden reverse in their 
fortunes. Cf. S.and L. Ὁ. ἀπέχειν, to keep away, remvve. Cf. i. 

C. παρῆν... τὰ μέγιστα, they were wn the way to fall into calamity 
with regard to their highest interests. παρῆν, the opportuntty or oc- 
casion was present. πρός, tn reference to, in respect of. 

Cu. XXI.—a. ᾿Αντικυρεὺς, a native of Anticyra. Cf. vii. 198, a. 
᾿Αβρών. mentioned in Thucyd. i. 91, as one of Themistocles’ fellow- 
ambassadors. κατῆρες, furnished with oars. See Hermann on Eur. 
Iphig. T. 1362. “A light galley.” Thirlw. in 7. 

ὁ. ἤν rt... . νεώτερον κι τι λ. of any thing strange or unusual, i.e. 
disastrous, should overtake the land force. νεώτερον ri, gravius quid. 
‘6 Hee formula, in utram libet partem quee accipi potest, plerumque 
malam in partem adhibetur.” B. Cf. 111. 02. οὐ μὴ re... . νεώτε- 
ρον, no further trouble will arise to you from him at least. v. 19. 
vewr. πρήγμ. violent or insurrectionary measures. Cf. also v. 35, c. 

Cu. XXII.—a. ἐπορ. περὶ τὰ πότ. ὕδατα, went to where drinkable 
water was to be found, to the watering-places. 

ὃ. ἀλλὰ μάλιστα piv..... ποιέειν.---δὃμέ, what would be best, be on 
our side (cf.7i. 75, ἐς or, take our part); but tf you cannot do this, 
da you then even now both yourselves remain neutral (cf. iii. 83, a.) 
for our sakes, and beg the Cartans to do the same as you do. ἔτι καὶ 
νῦν, either, under the circumstances, as things are ; or even now, though 
you have hitherto gone against us: even now, i. 6. at the elerenth 
hour, though never before. Cf. the stratagem of Leotychides, ix. 
98. ἀπόσχῃ, might keep them away from. Cf. viii. 20, ὃ. 

Cu. ΧΙ. α. ἅμα ἡλίῳ σκιδναμ. as soon as the sun was scatter- 
tng (hts rays over the earth): i.e. as soon as day dawned. Cf. isch. 
Pers. 5602. πρὶν σκεδασθῆναι θεοῦ ἀκτῖνας. So spargere lumine ter- 
ras, Lucret. ii. 143. Virgil, Ain. iv. 584. W.—Above ἀνὴρ Ἱστι- 
αιεὺς, a man of Histiea. Cf. vii. 175, ὃ. 

Cra. XXV.—a. τοὺς ἑἕἕλωτας. Cf. vii. 202, α., and 205, 6. ἠπισ- 
réaro, thought, took for certain. Cf. viii. 10, ὁ. 

_ Cua. XXVI.—a. abrop. ἀπ᾿ Αρκαδίης---ΟΥ̓ these Arcadians, a na- 
tion that has been termed “ the Swiss of Greece,” and whose mer- 
cenary character became yet more evident in later times, L. and 
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Schw. consider the native place was Carya, or Caryee, on the bor- 
ders of Arcadia. 

ὃ. ἐνεργοὶ βουλ. εἶναι. wishing to be at work, or, engaged in active 
service. we ᾿Ολύμπια ἄγοιειν x.r.r. See Smith’s D. of A., Olympia. 

ὃ. εἶπέ re ἰς wavragc—and said before them all. B. On Tritan- 
teechmes, cf. vii. 82.. δειλίην ὦφλε πρὸς Bac. he incurred the reproach 
of cowardice in the eyes of the king. 

Cu. XXVII.—a. Θεσσαλοὶ .. «. σφι ἐνέχ. αἰεὶ χόλον, cf. vii. 176, ὃ... 
as an early instance of this hatred between the two states. W. 
And read Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 291. 

ὃ. μάντιν---τὸν ᾿Ηλεῖον, The trade of divination appears to have 
flourished in Elis; Polycrates is mentioned, iii. 132, to have had 
an Elean augur in his housebold ; Tisamenus, ix. 33, a., and He- 
-gesistratus, ix. 37, were both Eleans. B. 

Cu. XXVIII.—a.: πολιορκ. ἑωῦτούς. The plur. partic. refers to 
πεζὸν, and governs éwirodc, the Phocians thus roughly handled the 
(Thessahan) infantry who were blockading them (the Phocians) in 
Parnassus. B 

ὃ. τὴν ἵππον αὐτέων, On the Thessalian cavalry, cf. v. 63, δ. we 
ἀναρπασόμ. τ. Φωκέας, cf. ix. 59, ὃ. 

Η. XXIX.—a, ἤδη τι μᾶλλον γνωσιμ. .... ἡμῖν. from this time 
forth be somewhat more willing to change your opinion, and confess 
that you are not our match ; be more ready to acknowledge that you 
are not our match. Cf. vii. 130, a. 

ὃ. πρόσθεν τι yap... . ἐφερόμεθα. for before among the Greeks, as 
long as that party (i. 6. the Greek side) pleased us, we were ever 
supertor to you. ἐπ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστι κ΄ τ. λ. ἐξ 18 in our power that you should 
be deprived, &c. t Jelf, § 634, 3, δ. ἐπὶ with dat. Causal; de- 
pendence on any thing, as ἐπί rim εἶναι, penes aliquem esse. 

Cu. XXX.—a. τὸ ἐχθ. τὸ Θεσσ.---ἐλοῖγ hatred of the Thessalians, 
the hate they bore to the Thessahans. The attributtve Gen. is—Caus- 
ative, (as here,) when it would occupy the place of the object of 
an intransitive verb ; as, ἡ τῆς σοφίας ἐπιθυμία = (Σωκράτης) ἐπιθύμει 
τῆς σοφίας. It is called causative because that which it expresses 
is the cause of that which the verb expresses. So πόθος ὑιοῦ, dest- 
derium filit, regret for a son. ἔχθος τίνος, enmity against any one. Jelf, 
§ 464, 3. Cf. ix. 37, and Thucyd. i. 103. Μεγαρέων ψήφισμα, iv. I, 
vii. 57.- V. On the opinion here expressed by Hdtus, of D. p. 135. 

Cu. XXXI.—a. τῆς Tonywine—Cf. vii. 199, a. ποδεὼν στεινὸς, 
a narrow neck, or, strip of land. On Doris, originally Dryopis, the 
mother country of the Dorians of the Peloponnese, see Smith’s C. 
D., and Arrowsmith, Eton G. c. 16, p. 372. It was also called Te- 
trapolis, as the confederation of the 4 states, Boium, Cytinium, 
Pindus, and Erineus. Cf. Thucyd. i. 107, iii. 92. .On the migra- 
tion of the Dorians thence, cf. Arnold on Thucyd. ? 12,* and refs 
in i. 56, a. 

# ‘The great family, or rather clan, which claimed descent from the hero Hercules, 
being expelled from Peloponnesus by the Pelopide, found an asylum among the Do- 
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ὃ. καὶ οὐκ ἐδόκ. Θεσσ. subaud. ἐσβάλλειν. neque Thessalis vrdebatur, 
nempe tastanda Doris. V. 

Co. XXXII.—a. κατὰ Niwva—over against, opposite to. This 
city stood at the E. foot of Mt Tithorea. On Phocis and Mt Par- 
nassus, see Arrowsmith, c. 16, p. 374, seqq., and Smith’s C. D. 

ὃ. ἐς τὴν δὴ ἀνηνείκαντο, 8C. τὰ ἐπίπλοα χρήματα, into which indeed 
they conveyed up their moveables. W. “ The Dorians were spared, 

- as friends. Those of the Phocians who had the means of escaping 
took refuge on the high plains that lie under the topmost peaks of 
Parnassus, or at Amphissa.” Thirlw.in 7. Amphissa, Salona, 7 
miles from Delphi. Delphi, Kastrz, cf. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. XXXIII.—a. Κηφισσὸν ποτ. the Mauro-Potame. See 
Arrowsmith, p. 377. On Abe, i. 46, δ. κατὰ μὲν ἔκαυσαν --- κατὰ δὲ 
Xap. Cf. Jelf, § 643, quoted in ii. 14], ὦ, 

H. XXXV.—a. τὰ Kpoicov.... ἀναθήματα. Cf. i. 50. On the 
course of the Persian march, see Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 292, seqq. ᾿ 

Cu. XXXVI.—a. Κωρ. ἄντρον ἀνηνείκαντο. they removed thet pro- 
perty, cf, viii. 32, b., to the Corycian cave. This famous cave or 
grotto i€ described by Pausan. x. 32, quoted by W.., cf. Aésch. Eumen. 
22.—ivOa Κωρυκὶς πέτρα κοίλη, φίλορνις, δαιμόνων ἀναστροφῆ. Ac- 
cording to the article in the Class. Dict. it is “about two hours’ 
journey from Delphi, higher up the mt., and was discovered in 
modern times first by Mr. Raikes; who describes the narrow and 
low entrance as spreading at once into a chamber 330 feet long by 
200 wide; the stalactites from the top hung in graceful forms the 
whole length of the roof, and fell like drapery down the sides.” On 
Amphissa, cf. viii. 32, 6. προκατῆσθαι, a few lines above, fo protect, 
to defend. Cf. ix. 106, ὁ. 


rians, an Hellenian people, inhabiting a mountain district between the chain of Cts 
on the one side, and Parnassus on the other. Here they found willing followers in 
their enterprise for the recovery of their former dominions in Peloponnesus : the He- 
raclidzw were to possess the thrones of their ancestors; but the Dorians were to have 
the free property of the lands which they hoped to conquer, and were not to hold them 
under the Heraclidz. The invaders were also assisted by an Atolian chief, named 
Oxylus, and by his means they were enabled to cross over by sea from the northern to 
the southern side of the Corinthian Gulf, instead of forcing their way by land through 
the Isthmus. Their invasion was completely successful ; all Peloponnesus, except AI- 
cadia and Achaia, fell into their power ; and three chiefs of the Heraclidse took posses- 
sion of the thrones of Sparta, Argos, and Messenia; while Elis was assigned to their 
associate Oxylus. The land was divided in equal shares amongst the Dorians, with 
the exception probably of some portions attached to the different temples, and which, 
with the offices of priesthood, belonged to the Heraclide as the descendants of the 
national gods, and heroes of the country. Meanwhile, the old inhabitants were either 
reduced to migrate or were treated as an inferior caste; holding such lands as they 
were permitted to cultivate, not as freeholders, but as tenants under Dorian lords. 
These were the Laconians, or περίοικοι, of whom we shall find frequent mention in 
the course of this history ; and some of this class, failing in an attempt to recover 
their independence, were degraded to the still lower condition of villains, or predial 
slaves; and thu@Jformed the first beginning of the class of Helots, which was after- 
wards greatly swelled from other quarters. On the other hand, the Hellenian name 
derived its general predominance throughout Greece from the Dorian conquest of the 
Peloponnesus; the Dorians claiming descent from the eldest son of Hellen, and while 
they gloried in their extraction, asserting their peculiar title to the Hellenian namc 
above all the other tribes which had assumed it.” rnold. 
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b. τοῦ xpopnrew.—the interpreter of the responses of the Pythoness. 
Cf. vii. 111, a. ‘The prophetes or high-priest wrote down the an- 
swers of the Pythoness: besides him there were 5 priests called 
ὅσιοι, chosen from the five chief families of the Delphian aristocracy, 
who, with the prophetes, held their offices for life, and had the con- 
trol of all the affairs of the sanctuary and the sacrifices.” Smith’s 
D. of A., Oracle of Delphi. 

Ca, XXXVII.—a. cai ἀπώρεον τὸ ἱρὸν, and saw the temple at a 
distance. Schw. Thirlw. in ὁ “At the opening of the defile, 
they saw the city rising like a theatre before them, crowned with 
the house of the god, the common sanctuary of the western world, 
and at its back the precipices of Parnassus, crag above crag,” &c. 
On the prodigies and panic of the Persian force—“ it must be left 
to the reader’s imagination to determine how the tradition, which 
became current after the event, may be best reconciled with truth 
or probability.” Similar preternatural phenomena are said by Pau- 
sanias, i. 4, x. 23, quoted by V., to have occurred during the 
irruption of the Gauls into Greece, 279 B. c., when they were re- 
pulsed from Delphi in the same way. On Minerva Pronea, cf. 
1. 92, ὁ. 

ὃ. διὰ πάντ. gacparwy—among all prodigies the most worthy of 
wonder. Cf. vili. 142, ὑμῖν .. .. διὰ πάντ. ἥκιστα, and to you of a 
surety among all others tt 1s least honourable. Cf. also 1. 25, 0. 

Cu. XXXIX.—a. τῆς Κασταλίης, This famous fountain is de- 
scribed by Dodwell, Travels, i. 172, quoted in the Class. Dict., as 
“now ornamented with pendent ivy and overshadowed by a large 
fig tree: the spring is clear, and forms an excellent beverage ; after 
a quick descent to the bottom of the valley, through a narrow and 
rocky glen, it joins the little river Pleistus.” Cf. on Mt Parnassus, 
“biceps Parnassus,” Persius Prolog. Smith’s C. D., Parnassus, 

Cu. XL.—a. trocar. τὸν βάρβ. i. 6. lying in wait for the barbart- 
ans. On the narrative see Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 294. 

Cu. XLI.—a. τὰ txtsnma—the monthly offerings. “ And now 
the priestess of Athens announced that the sacred: snake, which 
was regarded as the invisible guardian of the rock, and was pro- 

itiated by a honey cake laid out for it every month in the temple, 
ad quitted its abode in the sanctuary: the monthly offering lay 
untasted.” Thirlw.in/. The legend of the serpent is referred to 
by Aristoph. Lysistr. 760, quoted by V. The youthful Sophocles 
is said to have been among those who were sent to Salamis for 


security. 
Cu. XLIT.—a. EipuBidéno—CE viii. 3, a., and on the number of 
the Athenian ships, viii. 1, a, 

__ ὅ. ob μέντοι γένεός ye Bao. A remark, no doubt, purposely added ; 
for the office of navarch was distinct from that of the kings. It 
must have been one of great power, as it is called by Aristotle, Polit. 
ii. 6, 22, σχεδὸν ἑτέρα βασιλεία, though, like them, the navarchs were 
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held in check by the σύμβουλοι. See Thucyd. 11. 85, iii. 69, viii. 39. 
As a permanent creation, the office of navarch at Sparta, like that 
of the ἐπιστολεύς Who commanded under him, was an innovation, 
and contrary to the spirit of Lycurgus’ enactments. From H. P. A. 
§ 46. Add, from Mill. Dor. p. 27, that on one occasion, at a sub- 
᾿ sequent period, we find the command at sea intrusted to one of the 
class of Periceci; doubtless because the Spartans did not hold the 
naval service in much estimation, and because the inhabitants of 
the maritime towns were more practised in naval affairs than the 
Dorians of the interior. 

Cu. XLITI.—a. Δωρικόν re... . ἔθνος, cf. 1. 56, α., viii. 31, a, 
137, a., and on the Hermionians, Mill. ‘Dor. 1. p. 49. 

Cu. XLIV.—a. πρὸς πάντας τοὺς ἄλλους ---- pre alits omnibus. 
Comparison with a collateral notion of superiority. Jelf, § 638, iii. 
3,e. Cf. ii. 33, iii. 94. Schw. On the number of the Athenian 
ships, 180, or, with those they lent to the Chalcidians, 200, it is 
well known Hdtus agrees neither with Aéschylus, nor Thucydides, 
i. 74. On the point cf. Thirlw. ii. App. iv. 

ὃ. ἐς τὴν περαίην .... xwpnc—on the opposite shore of Becotia, i. 6. 
the shore opposite Chaicis. “B. 

c. ’AOny.... Πελασγοὶ... .. Kpavaoi. On the Pelasgic origin of 
the Athenians see refs in i. 56, a. The appellation of Κραναὰ πόλις, 

iven to the town or acropolis of Athens by Aristoph. Ach. 75, 

ysistr. 483, is by some derived from Cranau8, a mythical king of 
Athens, or from the rough and rugged nature of the soil. On 
Cecrops, Erectheus, &c., cf. H. P. A. § 91, and notes, and Smith’s 
D. of G. and R. Biog. 

Cu. XLV.—a. Meyap. rwird πλήρ. κι τι λ. 1. 6. twenty ships; cf. 
viii, 1. Ambracia, a little to the S. of the modern Arta, on the 
Sinus Ambracius, Gulf of Arta. Leucas, Santa Maura. See Arrow- 
smith, c. 16, p. . 

Cu. ΧΕΙ. α. Αἰγινῆτ. τρίηκ. It would seem more probable 
that the Aiginetans instead of 30 furnished 42 ships. Cf. viii. 48, a. 

ὃ. Δημοκ. σπεύσαντος, Democritus promoting it, on the instigation of 
Democritus. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 297. 

Cu. XLVII.—a. Kporwy .. . νηῖ μιῇ, As it is very unlikely that 
only a single ship should be sent by one of the most powerful 
states in Italy, it seems highly probable that this vessel was fitted 
out at the private expense of Phayllus, in aid of the country in 
which he had obtained so much honour. The words of Pausanias, 
x. 9, baiddoc. .. . ἐναυμάχησε, ναῦν παρασκευασάμενος οἰκείαν κ. 7... 
confirm this conjecture. V. See D. p. 36. 

ὃ. Kpor. δὲ γένος εἰσὶ Ax. Crotona founded s.c. 710. Cf. Smith’s 
C. D., and H. P. A. § 80. 

Cu. XLVIIT—a. ἀριθμ. τῶν νεῶν κι τι λ. The following repre- 


sents the different numbers furnished by each nation at Artemisium 
and Salamis :— 


iY 
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AT ARTEMISIUM. AT SALAMIS, 
Lacedem. . . 10. . . 16 
Corinth . . 40 . . 40 
Sicyon . . . 12. . . 15 
Epidaurus . . 10 
Troezen 
Hermione 
Athens 
Megara 
Ambracia 
Teucas 
na 
Chaleis 
Eretria 
Naxos 
tyra ‘ 
Cythnos 
Croton 
Cos 


Φ 
απὸ 
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ΒΝ 
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It appears by this table that the whole number of triremes at 
Salamis amounted to only 366, but every MS. here reads 378. To 
remove this difficulty, V. conjectures that the Aginetans furnished 
42, and not 30, as in ch. xlvi. This conjecture has been adopted 
by L. and Borheck. Schw. objects to this alteration of the text, 
but supposes that the Aiginetans furnished only 30, and that they 
left 12 behind to protect their country, which 12 are here taken 
into account, as forming part of the Greek naval forces. Note from 
the Oxfd Tr. This last is also the opinion of B. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. ὡς... πολιορκήσονται---ἰδλαΐ they would be be- 
steged, or blockaded—fut. used in a pass. sense for πολιορκηθήσονται. 
Cf. v. 35, 6. So also ἐξοίσονται, they would transfer themselves to, 
would retire upon their own men. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 364, a. obs. “If they 
fought near the Isthmus, should the worst happen, they might join 
the army on shore, and renew the contest in defence of their 
homes.” Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 298. 

Cr. L.—a. αὐτέων ἐκλελοιπότων, they themselves having retired, de- 
serted tt, Cf. Aasch. Pers. 128, πᾶς yap... . λεὼς σμῆνος we ἐκλέ- 
Lowrey μελισσᾶν x. 7. A. B. 

Cu. LI.—a. ταμίας re τοῦ ipod, These were the stewards or ques- 
tors of the temple of Minerva in the Acropolis, where in early times 
the Athenian treasury was kept. It was managed, as were the 
treasuries of the other deities afterwards, by a board of 10 treasurers 
chosen by lot from among the wealthiest citizens: for its support 
was paid the tenth of all fines and confiscations. Cf. Boeckh, 
Public. Gfcon. i. p. 217, H. P. A. § 151, and Smith’s Ὦ. of A., 
Tapiag. 
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b. xpnodiyerov—Cf. v. 124, 6. On the oracle referred to, and ré 
ξύλινον τεῖχος, cf. iv. 141, 142, b., and Leake’s Athens, § viii. p. 279, 


8666. 

δα. 1.11.---α. ᾿Αρήϊον πάγον, “The hill of the Areopagus is 
separated from the W. (or rather the N. W.) end of the rock by a 
narrow hollow. From this height the besiegers discharged their 
arrows tipped with righted tow against the opposite paling.” Thirlw. 
in /, The name of the Areopagus is said to be derived either from 
a tradition that Mars was tried there by the gods for the murder of 
Halirrothius, s. of Neptune, or from the Amazons, when they 
came to attack Theseus, having offered sacrifice to Mars their re- 

uted father. See the plan of Athens in Arrowsmith, Eton G. p. 

9 and 391, and fora description of it at the present day, Stuart's 
Antiquities of Athens, or Leake’s Athens, p. 45, seqq., 289. On 
the court of the Areopagus, see Miller’s Eumenides, p. 57 ana 107, 
and Smith’s D. of A., dreopagus. 

ὃ. τῶν Πεισιστρατ. By the Pisistratide Hdtus must mean the 
grandchildren and near connexions of Pisistratus, and other Athe- 
nian exiles of that party, who accompanied the army of Xerxes; 
cf. viii. 54, ’AOny ot guy. and v. 93, seqq., vi. 107, seqq., as Hippias 
and Hipparchus were both dead. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Pisistratus. 
δ. ddourpéyouc—Cf. v. 92, § 2, 2. 

Cu. Lill —a. κατὰ τὸ ἱρὸν x.r.d. “Towards the N. the Cecro- 

ian hill terminates in the precipices anciently called the Long 
Rocks where the daughters of Cecrops were said to have thrown 
themselves down in the madness which followed the indulgence of 
their profane curiosity.” Thirlw.in 2. Cf. also Leake’s Athens, 
§ vill. p. 261. H. P. A. ὃ 92, note 2. 

ὃ. οἱ δὲ ἐς τὸ μέγ. κατέφ. “ Others took refuge in the sanctuary of 
the goddess.” Thirlw. ini. So in v. 72, τὸ ἄδυτον τῆς θεοῦ, viz. 
Minerva Polias, cf. v. 82, 6. and on the word μέγαρον, i. 47, a. 

Ca. LIV.—a. jderaBary—De Artabano Susis relicto a Xerxe 


- vid. vii. 52, 53. 


Cu. LV.—a. ’Epex@ijoce—On Erectheus and the ante-historical 
period of Attica, cf. H. P. A.§ 91. Cf. also v. 82, ὁ. 

ὃ. ἐν τῷ ἐλαίη κιτ.λ. “The sacred olive—the earliest gift of 
Pallas, by which in her contest with Poseidon she had proved her 
claim to the land, and which grew in the temple of her foster-child 
Erectheus, by the side of the salt pool that had gushed up under 
the trident of her rival—had been consumed with the sacred build- 
ing. Those who came to worship in the wasted sanctuarv related 
that a shoot had already sprung to the height of a cubit from the 
burnt stump.” Thirlw. in 7. On the fable referred to; cf. Smith’s 
C. D., Athena, also v. 82, b,c. Of this olive, Pliny, H. N. xvi. 44, 
quoted by B., says, “ Athenis quoque olea durare traditur in cer- 
tamine edita a Minerva.” The legend of its immortality is referred 
to by Soph. Cid. Col. 694, φύτευμα ἀχείρωτον κι τ.λ. The sea, (cf. 
2 Kings xxv. 13, “the brazen sea,”) was a pool or cistern, into 
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which sea-water was said to be conducted by subterraneous pipes. 
See also Leake’s Athens, ὃ viii. p. 257, seqq. 

Cu. LVI.—a. οὐδὲ κυρωθῆναι. . .« . πρῆγμα, some would not even 
wait till the matter before them was ratified; to wit, whether they 
should remain or retreat to the Isthmus. See Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 
300. ὡς ἀποθ. as about to run away, from ἀποθέω. 

Cu. LVII.—a. Ννησίφιλος----““ Mnesiphilus, a man of congenial 
character, a little more advanced in years, who was commonly be- 
lieved to have had a great share in forming the mind of Themis- 
tocles,” &e. Thirlw. in ἢ. 

ὃ. wapw .... βεβουλευμένα, endeavour to annul what has been de- 


upon. . 

Cu. ὭΣ. ἃ. πολὺς ἦν .... κάρτα δεόμενος. Themistocles spoke 
at great length, or, uséd many arguments, as being urgent in entreaty. 
Cf. vii. 158, a. 

ὃ. ’Adcinpayrog— His principal adversary was the Corinthian 
admiral, Adeimantus, who probably thought he had the strongest 
reason to fear for the safety of his own city, if the fleet continued 
at Salamis. He is said to have rebuked the premature impor- 
tunity of Themistocles, by reminding him that, in the public games, 
those who started before the signal was given, were corrected with 
the scourge. ‘ But those who lag behind,’ was the Athenian’s 
answer, ‘do not win the crown.’” Thirlw. in? Cf. Smith’s D. 
of A., Olympic Games. 

Cu. LX.—e. οὐκ ἐφερί ον... κατηγορέειν. τέ did not bring him 
any credit, τέ did not become him to accuse (any of the allies). Cf. 
viii. 142, a. . 

ὁ. § 1. ἀναζεύξῃς .. .. τὰς νῆας. move off your hips to the Isthmus. 

6. ἐν πελάγεϊ dvewerrapivy—in the open or wide sea. W. perf. 
part. pass. from ἀναπετάννυμι. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. ὃ 246. 

d. ἐς ὃ ἥκιστα ἡμὶν κι τι λ. πελάγεϊ seems the antecedent to 3.—¢ 
ὃ (scil. πέλαγος) ἥκιστα ἡμῖν σὐμφορόν ἐστι (ναυμαχῆσαι), tnto which it — 
1s highly inexpedtent for us to be drawn &c., or, ἐς ὅ (πέλαγος vav- 
μαχῆσαι) ἥκιστα «.7.d. to be enticed into and to fight in which ts &c. 

6. ὃ 2. πρὸς npiwr—in our favour. Cf. 1.75, b. ἐς τὴν ἡμ. ὑπέκ. 
tn which our wives &c. are carried into safety. Jelf, ὃ 646, 1. 

Sf: τόδε----τοῦ καὶ περιέχεσθε μάλιστα. this advantage, or, object, which 
you most cling to, or, aimat. Cf. Jelf, § 536, and ef. i. 71, 6. 

2. ὡς τὸ ἐπίπαν ἐθέλεε γίνεσθαι. Ad ἐθέλει e preecedentibus repeto 
τὰ οἰκότα: iia 8. rationt consentanea camentibus consilia ple- 

taha, i. 6. consentanea rationi, etiam eventre solent. B. 

Cu. LXI.—a,. καί EtpuB..... ἀπόλε ἀνδρί. and not allowing Eury- 
bsades to put the question, trying to persuade Eurybiades not to put the 
question to the vote, fora man who had not a country ; or, dissuading 

im from collecting the votes to oblige a man without a country. 
ἐπιψηφίζειν, to put a question to the vote, (sententias rogare,) properly 
used of the Epistates or one of the Prytanes, when he put a matter 
to the vote in the Athenian senate. ᾿Απόλε ἀνδρὶ, fur the good of, or, 
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to please a man who had no country, dat. commodi. Cf. Jelf, § 598, 
quoted in vi. 86, 6. 

ὃ. οὐδαμοὺς γὰρ .. . . ἀποκρούσεσθαι. for none of the Gks could repel 
them if they should attack them. Cf. iv. 200, ὦ. 

Cu. LXITI.—a, μᾶλλον ἐπεστραμμένα. sc. érn—aspertora, concita- 
tiora verba; speaking more earnestly, or vehemently. Cf. Thirlw. 
“ This threat determined Eurybiades,” &c. &c. . 

ὃ. ἐς Sip... . ἧπερ ἡμετέρη κιτιλ. Cf. v. 44, a., and Thirlw. in /. 

Ca. LXIII.—a. ἀνεδιδάσκετο, dedocebatur, V. was taught better, 
learnt better, S. and L. D. i. e. was tnduced to change his plan. 

Cu. LXIV.—a., ἐπὶ δὲ Αἰακὸν «.r.d. “ A6acus and his line, the 
tutelary heroes of A4gina, were solemnly evoked from their sanc- 
tuary, to come and take part in the battle; similar rites had already 
been performed to secure the presence and the aid of those acids, 
who had once reigned and were especially worshipped in Salamis 
itself.” Thirlw. ind. Cf. also v. 75, ὁ. 

Cu. LXV.—a. τῇ Μητρὶ καὶ τῇ Kotpy, Cf. v. 82,a. The purport 
of the Eleusinian mysteries is the subject of a learned disquisition 
in Warburton’s Div. Leg. on the 6th Aineid. Their object he con- 
siders to have been to convey the knowledge of the unity of the 
Deity and the falsity of the popular doctrines of Polytheism. He 
there quotes the noted passage from Cicero; who, when speaki 
of these mysteries, says that from them, “ neque solum cum letitia 
vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliore moriendi.” 
Of Warburton’s theory there is a most clever critique in Gibbon’s 
Miscellaneous Works. “On the 6th day of the festival,” I quote 
the article Eleustnia in the Class. Dict., of which, or rather, in pre- 
ference, of the article Eleustnza, since published in Smith’s Ὁ. of 
A., the student should make himself complete master, “ was cele- 
brated ὁ μυστικὸς “lacyoc, the 8. of Jupiter and Ceres, who accom- 

anied his mother in her search after Proserpine, with a torch in 

is hand. Hence his statue had a torch in its hand and was carried 
in solemn procession from the Ceramicus to Eleusis; the statue, 
with those who accompanied it, ᾿Ιακχαγωγοὶ, was crowned with 
myrtle, &c. &c.” 

ὃ. Δημαρήτου .... καταπτόμενος. appealing to the evidence of Demar- 
atus and other witnesses. Cf. vi. 68, a. 

Cu. LXVI.—a. Οἱ δὲ ἐς κι τι λ. Coherent hec cum superiori cap. 
24. Schw. Σηπιάδα, cf. vii. 183, a. Histisea, vii. 175, 6. On the 
tribes that joined the king cf. vii. 132. See also v. 79, a. 

b. τῶν πέντε πολίων, 1. 6. the islands of Naxos, Melos, Siphnos, 
Seriphus, and Cythnus, cf. viii. 46; which Hdtus here calls πόλεις, 
states, in the same manner, as in speaking of Samos, iii. 139, he 
calls it πολέων πασέων πρώτη. W. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. ἐκαραδόκεον---οἴ, vii. 163, ὃ. 

ὃ. ὁ Σιδών. Bao. κατ. λ. Cf. vii. 98, α., and 100, a. 

Cu. LXVIII.—a. εἰπεῖν μοι x. r.4.—tell (the king) prithee, or for 
my sake. Others read εἶπαί μοι, the 1 aor. infin. On the use of 
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the infinitive for the imperative, (vii. 228, Ὧ ξεῖν᾽, ἀγγέλλειν x. τ. λ. 
iii. 134, σὺ δέ... . στρατεύεσθαι,) cf. Jelf, § 671, a. The infinitive is 
used in the place of the imperative, to express a command or 
wish, that the person addressed would himself do something. It 
depends on a verb of wishing or destring in the mind of the speaker, 
but can only stand for the 2nd person sing. or plur. The subject 
of the infin. itself, and of the verb on which it depends, is the per- 
son addressed, and it is sometimes placed before the inf. in the 
nominative (or vocative). Cf. also vi. 86, ἀποδοῦναι. vii. 159, 

πθέειν, there quoted. On the dative μοι, cf. Jelf, § 598, quoted in 
vi. 86, ὃ. 

ὃ. τὴν ἐοῦσαν yvouny,—my real opinion. Cf. i. 95, a. On 0. 
Artemisia, cf. vii. 99, a. 

c. ἀπήλλαξαν x... have gone off, retired, consequently, fared as 
they deserved. Cf. i. 16, c. 

d. Αἰγυπτιοί rex.r.d. Yet they are said to have fought well, 
see viii. 17. B. Perhaps this sweeping accusation on the part of 
Q. Artemisia, if it may be supposed that Hadtus, a native of her city 
and her born subject, had any real grounds for putting it into her 
mouth, may be attributed to the ill-will that existed, through com- 
mercial jealousy, between the Gk colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor and the other principal trading nations of the then known 
world ; cf. vi. 6, a. and refs., though it may be no more than 
Hdtus’ own sentiment, on whatever grounds based. On the 
Cyprians, Cilicians, and Pamphylians in Xerxes’ fleet, cf. vii. 89, 


Cu. LXIX.—a. rij κρίσι, at her judgment—the decision she came 
to. Some read ἀνακρίσι, inquiry. 

Cu. LXX.—a,. παρεκρίθησαν διαταχ. .. .. ἡσυχ. drew out in line 
of battle, each tn his separate position, at their leisure. Cf. ix. 98, ὃ. 
πολιορκήσονται, Cf. vill. 49, a. 

Cu. LXXI.—a. Κλεομβ. Cf. v. 41, &e., ix. 10. Σκιρωνίδα ὁδὸν, 
This road, so called from Sciron the robber, who is said to have been 
killed by Theseus, led from Corinth to Megara over very danger- 
ous rocks, which in some parts overhang the sea. Hence it is even 
now called Kaki Skala. B. See Arrowsmith, c. 17, Ὁ. 396, and 
Smith’s C. D., and read Thirlw. in 1. ii. c. 15, p. 304. 

Cu. LXXII.—a. Οἱ δὲ βωθήσαντες ... . τοῖσι δὲ ἄλλ. See D.’s 
remarks, p. 135, on this ch., which strongly evinces the truthiness 
and ung aring impartiality of Hdtus as an historian. Cf. vii. 
132, 6., κε. 

ὃ. Kdpvera—cf. vii. 206, a. and refs; and on the Olympia, ref. 
in vill. 26, ὃ. . 

Cu. LXXITI.—a. Οἰκέει δὲ τὴν Ἰελοπ. x. 7.4. On the races that 
inhabited the Peloponnese, cf. H. P. A. § 17—19, and Thirlw. vol. 
i. 6. 4,andc.7. On the Dorian invasion and on the tribes men- 
tioned in this ch. generally, cf. Heeren’s Manual of Anc. Hist. pp. 
102—117, and viii. 31, a., and the refs in i. 56, a. 
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b. rd ᾿Αχαϊκὸν, See Thirlw. 1. c. vii. p. 259, seqq., and cf. also c. 
iv. p. 108, 112, 260. 

6. Αἰτωλοὶ, “ Northern Elis was inhabited by the Epeans, who, 
being of the same race as the Htolians, readily amalgamated with 
the followers of Oxylus.” Η. ὁ ἃ Cf. Thirlw. i. p. 95, 99. On 
the Κυνούρεοι, cf. i. 82, a. On the Orneate, Heeren, é. 7, observes— 
“ The conquered inhabitants bore the general name of Periceci, as 
forming the rustic population around the capital: in A they 
appear to have been distinguished by the appellation Orneate ; 
in Laconia they were called Lacedeemonians by way of distinction 
from the pure Spartan race.” “ ' 

d. Λήμνιοι, Cf. iv. 145, ὃ., 148, a. b., and refs to Thirlw. On the 
Dryopes, cf. viii. 31, a., and Thirlw. i, c. iv. p. 105. 

6. ἐκ τοῦ pic. teartaro—remamed neutral. Cf. iii. 83, a. 

Cu. LXXIV.—a. περὶ τοῦ παντὸς .. .. θέοντες, about to run for 
their all ; a proverbial expression, S. and L. D., i.e. about to risk 
every thing. Cf. viii. 140, c. ἐλλάμψεσθαι, gain renown. Cf. i. 

d . 


Cu. LXXV.—a. τῶν Θεμιστ. παίδων. From Plutarch, Themistoc. 
ο. 32, it appears that Themistocles had five sons: one of these died 
in his f.’s ἔπ ἔπι, and another, Diocles, was adopted by his ma- 
ternal grandfather. He had also several daughters. B. Read 
in connexion, Thirlw. in J. i. c. xv. p. 304. 

Cu. LXXVI.—a. Ψυττάλειαν, Lypso Kutalt, between Cynosura, 
the E. promontory of Salamis, according to Thirlw. and Kruse, 
and the coast of Attica. B. remarks that it is uninhabited ; and 
refers to Aischyl. Pers. 447, νῆσός ric ἐστὶ κι τ᾿ Δ. 

ὃ, ἀνῆγον piv... . Zarap.—they, the Persians, moved out the 
western wing of their own fleet towards Salamis, encircling the 
tsland ; viz. to block up the channel between Cynosura and the 
port of Munychium. B.and Thirlw. Schw. takes it of the Per- 
sians putting out their ships with the intention of ‘seerrounding the 
western wing of the Gk fleet. The first way is the best, as being 
the simplest: τὸ xp. ‘Ec xep. seems plainly to refer to the Perstan 
fleet. Ceos, “ probably the W. Cape of Salamis, and Cynosura 
the E.” Thirlw. in 7. So also Kruse and B. See Arrowsmith, 
Eton ἃ. c. 17, p. 388. 

c. ἐξοισομένων---«οοιμϊα be driven ashore. Cf. v. 35, 8., viti. 49, a. 

Ca. LXXVII.—a. Χρησμοῖσι «.r.’4. By what follows we are 
not to consider Hdtus professing a blind belief in all oracles alike; 
but solely in those whose agreement with the event predicted in 
some degree warranted his faith. The oracle attributed here to 
Bacis (cf. Smith’s Ὁ. of Gr. and R. Biog., Bacis) was probably the 
invention of Themistocles. B. On the transposition of χρησμοῖσι, 
ef. Jelf, § 898, 2, Consolidation of Sentences. 

ὃ. καταβάλλειν ---ἴο reject, to invalidate the authority of. The 
epithet χρυσαόρου, golden-sworded, is by Creuzer, Symbol. 1v. p. 67, 
quoted by B., referred to the splendour of the moon’s rays and to 
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the deadly influence which they were supposed capable of exercis- 
ing. Cf. 5. and L. Ὁ. under the word. 

δ. New ight, illustrious. Also fat, greasy; cf. Aristoph. 
Achar. 606; who mtroduces in one of his jests the oracles of Ba- 
cis; and Aves, 963, and Equit. 99. 

a, Κόρον, tnsolence, or arrogance arising from satrety, here called 
the child of pride. Cf. Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 10, ὕβριν, κόρου ματέρα 
θρασύμυθον. Ὁ. 

6. δοκεῦντ'᾽. .... τίθεσθαι. i. e. ἀνατίθεσθαι wavra.—fancying that 
he can upturn, overthrow, every thing ; equivalent to ἄνω κάτω τίθεσ- 
θαι. Cf. iti. 3. Schw. The reading doxeivr’. ... πυθέσθαι, which 
W. adopts and appears inclined to render fancying that he would be 
heard of every where, i.e. that he would be very famous, is considered 
by B. as incapable of explanation. | 

i ἐς τοιαῦτα μὲν. κιτιλ. This sentence Schw. considers corrupt. 
The order seems to be οὔτε αὐτὸς λέγειν .... περὶ ἀντιλογίης χρησ- 
μῶν Βάκιδι κατ.λ. Equidem nec tpse quid enuntiare audeo neque ab 
akis quid accigo de contradictione oraculorum Bacidis. B. Accord- 
ing to this construction Βάκιδι would be the dat. commodi; cf. Jelf, 
§ 597, obs. 1, quoted in v. 8, a. 

Cu. LXXVITI.—a. κατὰ χώρην---ΟΥ. iv. 135, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. Luvec. . ... στρατηγῶν, whilst the generals were 

aged tn dispute. Cf. i. 208, a., vii. 142, a. 

ὃ. *Apeorei’nc—Read Thirlw. in /. ii. c. 15, p. 305. 

δ. ἐξωστρακισμένος---“ To Clisthenes is ascribed the institution of 
Ostracism which enabled the people to rid itself by a species of 
honourable exile, of any individual whose presence in the state 
might seem incompatible with the principe on which it ruled, 
that, namely, of universal equality of rights. Among its victims 
at Athens were Clisthenes himself, Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, 
Miltiades his s., Xanthippus f. of Pericles, &c. &c. The last per- 
son it was used against is said to have been Hyperbolus. It was 
practised also in Argos, cf. Aristot. Polit. v. 2, 5, Megara, Miletus, 
and Syracuse, where it was called Petalism.” H. P. A. §§ 66, 111, 
and 130. 

Cu. LXXX.—a. ἴσθι γὰρ κιτ.λ. Cf. Jelf, § 893, c., Brachylogy. 
The notion of a Substantive or Adjective involved tn the context or part 
thereof. A subject is supplied from the predicate, or a predicate 
from the subject, when the same word would be both subject and 
predicate; as here, ἴσθι γὰρ ἐξ ἐμεῖο (8c. ποιεύμενα) τὰ ποιεύμενα ὑπὸ 
Μήδων. Cf. viii. 142, ὃ. 

ὃ. αἴκοντας παραστήσασθαι, compel them to do it against their will, 
arrange or di: them so that dott. Cf. iv. 136, a. 

Cu. LXXX!1—a, Tnviwv—Tenos and Delos had fallen into 
the hands of the Persians, vi. 975. Hence the Tenians were forced 
to add their contingent to the forces of the invader. On the golden 
tripod dedicated at Delphi, cf. ix. 81,6. The desertion of the Lem- 
nian galley is mentioned in viii. 11. Β. 

2D 
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Cu. LXXXIII.—a. τῶν tm Bariwe— Cf vi. 12, ¢c., ne a. 

ὃ. προηγόρενε . .. . Oeutoron.—Lither ἐκ πάντ. rpony.—from among 
the number of them all’ Themistocles addressed them in encouraging 
terms, i.e. he rose and spoke for all the rest: ix πάντων, one out of 
all, in the name of all. Cf. i. 159. Jelf, § 621, 3, δ. ; στρατηγῶν be- 
ing understood. Perhaps taking ἐκ wayr. with εὖ ἔχοντα, he said 
what was right in all respects, he addressed them in the moet en- 
couraging terms that all circumstances would admit of ; but ἐξ ὑπαρ- 

éyrwy would seem then to be required. On the seeming Anacolou- 
thon in the construction, ποιησάμενοι---Θεμιστοκλέης, cf. Jelf, § 708, 
a., The nom. participle really or seemingly used absolutely. When 
the action or state of the verb is to be especially attributed to the 
part or member of the whole, the verb is made to agree with this 
part (σχῆμα καθ᾽ ὅλον καὶ μέρος). Cf. iti. 158, a. 

ὃ. τὰ δὲ imea.... dvrirBip. And the whole tendency of his speech 
was to draw a parallel between all that was good and evil, or, his 
speech was all advantages balanced against disadvantages. Cf. Thirlw. 
in ἐ, “ The substance of his speech was simply to set before them 
on the one side all that was best, on the other all that was worst, 
in the nature and condition of man, and to exhort them to choose 
and hold fast the good.” So Thucyd. iv. 10, quoted and explained 
in S. and L. D., τὰ ὑπάρχοντα ἡμῖν κρείσσονα, the advantages we have. 
Cf. on the speech, Aschy]. Pers. 402—a παῖδες ᾿Ελλήνων κ. τ΄ λ. 

d. καταπλέξας τῆν pijo.—having wound up, or finished his speech. 
κατὰ τ. Αἰακ. for the Aiacida, i.e. to fetch them. Cf. ii. 152, 6. On 
the Macide, cf. viii. 64, a., and v. 75, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXXIV.—a. iwi πρυμ. ἀνεκρου. they rowed sternwards, 
backed water. In this manceuvre, ἀνάκρουσις, the prow was kept 
towards the enemy, and the vessel backed straight without turning. 
Cf. Thucyd. i. 50, and notes, in which author the expression con- 
stantly occurs. | 

b. ὥκελλον τὰς νῆας. they ran their ships closer and closer to the 
shore. The sense of stranded, ran their ships aground, which the 
word generally means, is plainly inapposite here. . 

c. ‘“Apevince—By Diodorus, xi. 37, cf. 18, he is called the brother 
of Aischylus. The poet, however, in Pers. 409, ἦρξεν ἐμβολῆς Ἕλ- 
ληνικὴ ναῦς, passes over, if such was the case, his brother’s ex- 

loits. Ameinias is mentioned again in viii. 93. ἐξαναχθεὶς, break- 
tng out of the line, darting forward. B. 

_d, Παλληνεὺς, of the demus or borough of Pallene ; which belonged 
to the tribe Antiochis. See H. P. A. App. iv. p. 409. δαιμόνιοι, 
strange creatures! Cf. iv. 126, a.. 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. Kard— AOnv.—over against, opposite the Athe- 
nians, ὅς. On τὰς Θεμιστοκ. ἐντολὰς, cf. viii. 22. ἐτετάχατο. 3 plur. 
plusq. perf. pass. Ion. from rdoow. Cf. vii. 76, ὃ. 

b. Θεομήστωρ---ΟΕ, also ix. 90. τοῦ de εἴν. but on thes account. Cf. 
Jelf, § 444, 5. Demonstrative force of the article ὁ, ἡν τὸ, in Post- 
Homeric writers. καγαστησ. τῶν Περσ. the Persians appointing him, 
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on the appointment of the Persians, cf. vii. 104, d. See tne remarks 
of D. p. 129. Cf. also p. 40. ' 

δ. εὐεργέτης Bac. Cf. iii. 132, a., 140, @., also v. 31, a. 

' oot XXXVI.—a. ixepatZero. was sunk, or shattered. Cf. vii. 
, 6. 

ὃ. ἐγένοντο .... ἀμείν. abr. ἑωυτῶν, were far more vahant than 
they ever were before, that is to say, than at Euboea. Cf. ἀμείνονες 
τῆς φύσιος, V. 118, more courageous than they naturally were. V. Cf. 
ii. 25, b., and Jelf, ὃ 782, g. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. ᾿Αρτεμισίην---Οἵ, vii. 99, a., and viii. 68. 
«¢ The Athenians, it is said, indignant at being invaded by a woman, 
had set a price of 10,000 drachmas on her head.” Thirlw. in /. 

ὃ. πρὸς τῶν πολ. towards, in the direction of or, near the enemies, 
ef. viii. 85, πρὸς ᾿Ελευσῖνος, and viii. 120. Cf. Jelf, § 638, 1. See 
the remarks of D. Bs 6, on the warlike abilities of Q. Artemisia. 

Cu. LXXXVITI.—a. τὸ ἐπίσημον τῆς yndc—the standard or J/g 
of the shtp. What is here intended could not have been the insigne, 
παράσημον, or figura, the image on the prow which gave its name 
to and distinguished the individual ship, made of wood and painted, 
cf. iii. 37, ὃ., as that could hardly have been distinguished from the 
land in the uproar and confusion of the battle ; but must have been 
some flag or standard, fixed to the aplustre or to the top of the 
mast, and which, in this case, must have served to mark Q, Ar- 
temisia’s individual vessel. See Smith’s Ὁ. of A., Insigne and 
Ships, to which I am indebted for the above. In viii. 92, a., rd onp. 
τῆς orpar. was probably also a banner or flag, hoisted on board the 
Athenian admiral’s vessel, possibly not only to distinguish his 
ship, but as a signal to the rest of the Athenian vessels to com- 
mence ἘΝ engagement. It is rendered banner by Thirlw. in J. ii. 
c. 15, p. 309. 

b. jrortaro—they thought for certain, made sure. Cf. viii. 10, 6. 
B. Cf. on the form, Jelf, § 197, 4. 

6. οἱ μὲν ἄνδρες κι τ. λ. Similar expressions occur in i. 155, ii. 102, 
ix, 20, 106, and in viii. 68, in Aftemisia’s own speech. Hence, 
perhaps, the imitation of Ennius, Cicero, Offic. i. 18, 

“ Vos etenim juvenes animum geritis muliebrem 
Illa virago viri.” W. and V. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. wévy—battle, confiict. Cf. vi. 114, a. ἀπὸ 
μὲν ἔθανε. Tmesis. Cf. Jelf, § 643, obs. 2, 

ὃ. ’AptaBiyyne—called Artabazanes in vii. 97, 2, and by Plutarch, 
Life of Themistocles, Ariamenes. W. Cf. also iii. 88, c. 

6. μὴ ἐν χειρ. νόμ. ἀπολλ. who did not perish by the law of force, by 
club-law, i. 6. in the mélée, or scuffle. ¢ and L. Ὁ. Cf. ix. 48, a. 

Ca. XC.—a. τῶν τινὲς Φοινίκων c.7r.A. The Phoenicians’ hatred 
of the Ionians has been spoken of before, cf. vi. 6, a., and to this, 
the charge here adduced may probably be referred. See Thirlw. in 
i. ii. c. 15, p. 308. 212 
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ὃ. ἐπιβάτας ἀπὸ τῆς καταδ. yndc—Cf. vi 12, c., vii. 96, a. 

c. καὶ πάντ. airwp.—laying the blame on any body and every body 
Schw. or, with B., Φοίνικας may be understood. 

d. Αἰγάλεως, Scara , or Scarmagga, according to Stuart and 
Gell. “On one of the heights of Mount Aégaleos, the last limb of 
the long range of hills, that, branching out from Citheeron, stretches 
to the coast fronting the E. side of Salamis, a lofty throne was 
raised for Xerxes,” &c. Thirlw.in ὦ. Alluded to in Byron’s “ Isles 
of Greece ”— 

“ A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations :—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set where were they ?” 

6. οἱ ypapparirai—Cf. vii. 61, a., and refs. 

J. καὶ προσελάβετο... .. πάθεος. After φίλος ἐὼν, understand τῶν 
᾿Ιώνων. oreover, too, Ariaramnes, who was present and who was a 
Persian, contributed, inasmuch as he was a friend of the Ionians, to 
the destruction of the Phoenicians. As a Persian, he may be su 
posed to have had influence with the king; and as he was frien 
to the Ionians, he had some share in ruining their accusers the 
Pheenicians. On the gen. after προσελάβετο, verb of actual or 
imaginary contact, cf. Jelf, 536, obs. 2. Bekker reads προσεβάλετο, 
he associated himself for, threw himself towards this object. 

Cu. XCI.—a. troordvrec—Cf. v. 92, § 7, 1. ἐκεράϊζον, sunk or dis- 
abled. Cf. viii. 86, a. See Thirlw. ii. c. xv. =p. 309. 

Cua. XCII.—a, Πολυρκ. τοῦ Kp. Cf. vi. 50 and 73. On the ac- 
cusation of Medizing brought against the Aégmetans, cf. vi. 49, and 
Thirlw. in?. Pytheas and his heroic defence were spoken of in vii. 
181. τὸ σημήϊον κιτιλ. cf. vili. 88, a. ἀπέῤῥιψε, cf. iv. 142, a. 

Cu. XCIIL.—a. ἥκουσαν... . ἄριστα Aly. See the remarks of 
D. p. 132, on the falsity of the charge against Hdtus of flattering 
the Athenians. 

ὃ. ἐπὶ δὲ, and after them, next to them. Cf. viii. 67, 113. ἐπὶ δὲ 
ὦλλοι. On Ameinias, cf. viii. 84, c. d. 

ὃ. μύριαι δραχμαὶ. As 100 drachmas = | mina, and the mina, (Hus- 
sey on Weights and Measures,) = £4 1s. 3d. the 10,000 drac 
= £406 5s. Cf. viii. 87, a. If the probable difference of the 
value of money then, and cheapness of necessaries, &c., be also 
considered, this sum represents the value of about £20,000 at the 
present day; according to Dr. Cardwell; who estimated in one of 

is University Lectures that the drachma would go about as far in 
Athens, as half-a-crown would now in England. 

Cn. XCIV.—a. ᾿Αθην. Sxipudoc, An appellation said to be de- 
rived from Scirus, an augur, a native of Dodona, who erected the 
temple here spoken of near Phalerum, opposite the promontory of 
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Cynosura. Cf. Pausan. i. 36, ὃ 3, compared withi. I,§4. B. On 
what is related of the Corinthians, see D. p. 135. . 

b. κέλητα---α light small vessel adapted for great speed. Cf. Thucyd. 
iv. 9, and viii. 38. θείῃ πομπῇ, cf. 1. 62, 6. 

6. τὸν οὔτε πεμψ. gay... . Κορινθίοισι. which (they said) no one 
eas seen to have sent, (or, could be discovered to have sent,) and that tt 
bore down upon, approached, the Corinthians while they were as yet 
completely without information from the fleet. 

d. ὡς αὐτοὶ οἷοί re... . ἀποθνήσ. that they themselves were ready to 
be taken with them as iiostages, and even to suffer death tf, &e. &c. 

6. ἐπ᾽ ἐξεργασμένοισι tAO.— came after wt was all over. Cf.i. 170, ὃ. 

Cu. ΧΟΥ͂,.- ὁ. ὀλίγῳ τι πρότερον---ΟΥἁ, viii. 79. On Psyttalea, cf. 
vil. 76, a. : 

ὃ. of τοὺς Πέρσας .. .«. κατεφ. πάντ. Cf. Absch. Perse, 447—471, 
“ῆσός τις κατ. λ. “From the language οὗ Aéschylus we should be 
inclined to suppose that the troops posted in Psyttalea were taken 
from amo e immortals.” Thirlw. in J. 

Cu, XCVI.—a. Κωλιάδα. This promontory was about 20 stadia 
S. E. οὐ alerum : upon it was a temple οἶς Venus of the same 
name: C. Tra ᾿ , . Arrowsmith, Eten G. p. 393, and 
| Bmith’s Ὁ, De Cokes. 3 

ὃ. Βάκιδ,---ΟἿἉ, viii. 77, a., and on Museus cf. v. 90, 6., and 
Museus in Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. where the oracles here 
referred to are discussed. . 

c. ἐρετμοῖσι φρίξουσι. Gaisf., Schw., and B., shall shudder or treni- 
ble at the oars. W.and V. propose φρύξουσι, shall cook or parch 
their food with the oars. Les femmes du riage de Colias feront cure 
leurs akments qu feu des rames. Miot. 

Ca. XCVIII.—a. κατ᾽ ἄλλον διεξέρχ. passes through tn order to 
another. On the Lampadephoria, cf. vi. 105, 6. 

ὁ, ἀγγαρήϊον. The Persian service of couriers is said to have been 
instituted by Cyrus, Xenoph. Cyr. Inst. viii. 6,§ 9. It is the sub- 
ject of frequent allusion in the poets, cf. Persee, 247, and Matt. v. 
4], ἐὰν ἀγγαρεύσῃ «.r.d. Cf. iii. 126, ὃ., and ref. to H. 

Cu. XCTK.—-a. τοὺς «0. κατεῤῥήξ. Cf, iii. 66, and Asch. Perse, 
199, &c. 


ὦ. περὶ Tepe. μὲν ἦν ravra—and this went on among the Persians, 
the Persians were tn this continual state of alarm, during the whole 
interval between the messenger’s arrival and Xerzes’ coming. B. 

Cu. C.—a. Μαρδόνιος δὲ x. r.d. Cf. Thirlw. in 7. ii. c. xv. p. 312. 

ὃ. ὑπὲρ μεγάλων αἰωρηθέντα. elated or excited by the hope of great 

. Schw., running a risk for, or, in behalf of, a great object. B. 
So 5. and L. D., playing for a high stake. ᾿ 

6. οὐ γάρ ἐστι Ἕλλ. οὐδ. ἔκδ. .. . δούλαυς. for there are no means of 
escape whatever for the Greeks from rendering you an account both 
Sor their past and present deeds, and from being made your slaves. διδ. 
λόγ. to gwe an account for, to be rendered liable for, asin ili. 50, means 
also, as in i. 97, a., vili. 9, to deliberate, think with oneself. B. It 
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also means dare coptam loquends, to give one the word, to allow one to 
speak. σοὺς δούλους, cf. vu. 5, 5. 

d. ἐν τοῖσι Tipo. nullum res tue in Persis, (in Persarum personis, 
ad Persas quod attinet, as far as regards or depends on the Persians,) 
detrimentum acceperunt. Schw. Thirlw. in /. paraphrases: ther, 
i. 6. the Phoenicians’, &c., disgrace could not tarnish the honour of the 
Persians. 3B. renders among the Persians, i. 6. tn the part where the 
Persians fought, no disaster befell you. 

6. εἰ δὲ Bow... .. κακ. ἐγένοντο, cf. vill. 68, ὦ. 90. τὰ ἤθεα, dwell- 
tng-place, halitation, home, as in iv. 76, 80, v. 14, 15, ὥς. Β. 

H. Cl—a. ὡς ἐκ κακῶν ixydopn—tanquam ex malis gavisus est. 
Illud ὡς... . . ἐχάρη non purum fuisse gaudium indicat, sed quan- 
tulumeumque post inopinatam adeo cladem a rege superbo sentiri 
poterat. . ᾿ : 

ὃ. ἐβουλ. ἅμα ἸΤερ. τ. ἐπικλήτ. Cf. vii. 8, α. On Artemisia, see 
refg in viii. 87, a., and Thirlw. in J. ii. 6. xv. p. 313. 

c. βουλομ. .:.. ἀπόδεξις. but that they (the Persians) vould re- 
jotce to have an opportunity of demonstrating thts to me. V. Cf. 
Jelf, § 599, 3, quoted in viii. 10, c. 

Cu. CIL.—a. συμβουλευομένῳ ruy..... εἴπασαν, me tibt consu- 
lent, (as you ask my advice,) optimum dare constlium. H. Steph. 
Cf. Jelf, § 675, ὃ., and on συμβουλ. vii. 235, a., 237, δ. οἶκος ὁ σὸς, 
of. 3l, a. and refs. how he 

. ἐπὶ... κατήκ. πράγμ. ever, in the present state of affairs. 
Cf. i. 97, a. On δοῦλοι, cf vii. 5, ὁ. oe 

ὃ. σέο τε wept... . οἶκον τὸν σὸν. whtle you are safe and all (goes 
well) that concerns your house. The sentence appears rather awk- 
ward, and the conjecture of W., εὖ κειμένων for ἐκείνων τῶν rpny- 
μάτων, is ingenious. 

d, πολλοὺς OAK. ayy... .. ἝΛλ. the Greeks will oftentimes have 
to undergo many dangers for their own preservation. Cf. Jelf, § 548, 
6.) and vii. 57, a. 

Cu. CIV.—a, οἱ δὲ Πηδ. The whole of this passage, to the end 
of the ch., is considered by V., W., and L., to be interpolated here 
from i. 175, where it is also found. “Its style is somewhat different 
from that of Hdtus: it is more naturally in its place in the first 
book, and, had our author wished to repeat it, he would have done 
so in vii. 20, rather than here.” B., on the contrary, with the ex- 
ception of the word φέρεται, ἐξ ts said, a sense perhaps found no 
where else, and instead of which he reads συμφέρεται, defends the 
genuineness of the passage, on the ground that it was probably 
inserted in forgetfulness of its having been already mentioned, and 
that had not death, according to his theory, cut Hdtus short in his 
task of revision and correction, he would, doubtless, have struck it 
out when he came to make those additions and necessary alter- 
ations in his History, which he has here and there promised, but 
from some cause has been unable to carry into execution. Cf. i. 

, 4. 
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Cu. CV.—a. εἴδεος ἐπαμμένους, cf. i. 199, d. ἐπαμμ. Ion. pro 
ἐφημμένους, perf. part. pass. ab ἔφάπτειν. ἐκτάμνων, see ref. to H. in 
ii. 48, ς | 


Cu. CVI.—a. ᾿Αταρνεὺς---οἷ, i. 160, 5. ἐκείνῃ, there, i, 6. in 
Sardis. περιέλαβε, got him in his power, cf. v. 23, viii. 6. B 

ὃ. ἤδη μάλιστα κιτι λ. “ Particula ἤδη vim auget superlativi ac 
totius sententie: Tu jam omntum virorum nequissimo negotio vitam 
sustentans.” B. With a superlative ἤδη is used like δὴ. S. and 
L. D. Render, “ O thou, who of all men surely makest a living—or, 
O thou who without doubt of all men makest, &c. &c.” See Stephens 
on the Gr. Particles, p. 61, 65. 

δ. ὑπήγαγον κι τ. \.—have brought thee into my power. S. and L. 
Ὦ. B. renders, have enticed thee unknowing ; and in ix. 94, ταύτῃ 
δὲ ὑπάγοντες, and tn this way deceiving him. 

d. Ylayv..... περιῆλθε... . ὁ ‘Eppér.—thus vengeance and Hermo- 
tiemus came at last upon, or overtook, Pantontus. On the singular of 
the verb cf. Jelf, § 393, 1. On the sentiment see remarks in the Preface. 

Cu. CVII.—a. ὡς τοὺς παῖδ. ’Apren. Cf. viii. 103. 

ὃ. dtagud..... mop. Baohi:—to preserve the bridges to be crossed by 
the king, i. e. for the king to cross. On the dat. Bac. cf. Jelf, § 611. ᾿ 
Instrumental dative. Passive verbs or adjectives take a dat. of the 
agent, considered as the instrument, whereby the state &c. is pro- 
duced, not as the cause whence it springs. 

¢. Zworijpoc—a promontory on the W. of Attica, C. of Vart, off 
which lie the small islands of Phabra and Hydrussa. It is marked 
in the map in Miller’s Dorians,i. On the event mentioned in the 
text, cf. Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xv. p. 313. 

Ca. CVIIL—a. κατὰ χώρην. Cf. iv. 135, δ. νήσων, i. 6. the 
Cyclades, ef. v. 30, and vii. 95, a. 

Cu. CIX.—a. peraB. πρὸς r.’AOnv.—changing his plan or purpose, 
said (ἔλεγέ σφι) to the Athentans, &c. Cf. v.75, Kop. μεταβάλλοντο 
«.7.. Schw. See Thirlw. in J. 

ὃ. περιημέκτεον, Cf. i. 244, a. rf oF 90.¢. W 

c. εὕρημα----αἩ un cted gatn, a waif, or stray. Cf. vii. 190, c. W. 

d. ὃς τὰ ἱρὰ... " lamimpig re x.r.d. Cf. isch. Pers. 809—812. ᾿ 
οἷ ols μολόντες Ἑλλάδ᾽ .. .. βάθρων. B. Cf. also i. 131, α., and v. 


6. ἀνακῶς ἐχέτω, 1. 4. ἐπιμελείτω---ἶρί each attend to, look after. Cf. 
1, 24, 6. τις is similarly used in ix. 17, 6. 

SJ. ἀποθήκην .... ἐς τὸν Tips.—intending to lay up for himself a 
store of favour with the Perstans, 1. 6. intending to confer a favour 
which might be, as tt were, deposited with the Perstans, and for which 
they might, at an «τον. time, show their gratitude. Per metonymiam 
ἀποθήκη dicitur id, quod est ἀπόθετον, thesaurus repositus, intelli- 
giturque benefictum in regem collatum, gratia apud regem in futurum 
tempus inita. Est enim, ut scite poeta ait, καλόν ye θησαύρισμα, 
κειμένη χάρις. Schw. τὸν Πέρσ. Cf. i. 2, d. 

g. ἀποστροφήν.---α place of retreat, a refuge. On the whole of this 
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transaction, cf. Thucyd. i. 130, seqq., 138, and Thirlw. in 1, ii. c. 
xv. p. 315, on the probability of the story. 

Cu. CX.—a. διξβαλλε.---αδοοϊυοα them. Cf. v. 50, ὃ., of ἀνεγν. Cf. 
Jelf, § 600, 2, oi. dat. of reference. The datives of the Ist and 2nd 
personal pronouns (and, in Hdtus, of the 3rd) are very frequently 
thus to express that the person has some peculiar interest in 
οτος d.—in whom he felt confidence that, though 

. τοῖσι ἐπίστ. σιγᾶν K.T.A.— tn τὸ elt con , 
put to every species of torture, they would keep secret what he intrusted 
them with to say to the king. W. On Sicinnus, cf. viii. 75. “That 
he (Themistocles) sent the second message need not be doubted, 
notwithstanding the ease with which such anecdotes are multi- 
plied: according to Hdtus, the bearer, the same Sicinnus, was ac- 
companied by several other trusty servants or friends. Plutarch 
found a more probable tradition, that the agent employed was a 
Persian prisoner, a slave of Xerxes, named Arnaces.” Thirlw. in /. 

CuH. I.—a. αἰτηθέντες χρήμ. On the government of the ace. 
here after the passive verb, cf. Jelf, § 545, 3. κατὰ Adyop—eith 
reason, not unreasonably, cf. v. 8, c. 

ὃ. καὶ θεῶν .... εὖ. 1. 6. and were well off for propitious desties. 
On this, the gen. of state or position, cf. 1. 30, c., and Jelf, § 528. 
This speech of the Andrians appears to be ironical; as Athens 
was, at the time spoken of, in ashes, and the country around 
desolate. Schw. 

6. banBdrAouc—possessed of. θεῶν, relative gen. Cf. Jelf, § 512, 1. 
Cf. ASsch. Agam. 542. τερπνῆς ἄρ᾽ ἧτε τῆσδ᾽ ἐπήβολοι νόσου. and 
Blomf. Glossary. ‘The Andrians replied that they had also a 
pair of ill-conditioned gods,” &c. &c. Thirlw. in ὦ. 

d. οὐδέποτε γὰρ κιτιλ. Nearly the same sentiment is expressed 
by the Thessalians, vii. 172. 

Cu. CXI[L.—a. πλεονεκτέων, claiming more than his due, being 
greedy. S. and L. D. having an eye to his own advantage. CT. vii. 
158, a. τὰς ἄλλας νήσους, cf. vii. 95, a. 

b. Kapvcriwy—Carystus founded by the Dryopes, cf. Thucyd. vii. 
57, in the S. of Eubcea, now Castel Rosso. te also iv. 33, and vi. 
99. On the Parians, cf. viii. 67, 

c. ὑπερβολὴ---α delay, deferring. The Carystians could not de 
the disaster. So also ὑπερβαλλομένους in vii. 206. Cf. also ix. 5], 
quoted by Schw., and ix. 45. 

Cu. CXITI.—a, χειμερίσαι----ἴο winter. So θερίζειν, to pass the 
summer, and ἐαρίζειν, to pass the spring. V. 

ὃ. Πέρσας... .. τοὺς ἀθανάτ. Cf. vil. 83,a. On Περσ. τοὺς Oupye., 
vii. 61, 6. On ἵππ. τὴν χιλ., vii. 40, α., and 83, a. On the Medes, 
vii. 62, a. On the Sacians and Bactrians, vii. 64, a., and on the 
Indians, vii..65, a. On οὐκ ἔφη λείψεσθαι τοῦ Bas. he said he will not 
leave the king, (λειφθήσεσθαι, be left,) cf. Jelf, § 364,a. Future mid. 
used seemingly in a passive, but really in a middle force. 

ὃ. κατ᾽ ὀλίγους, by few out of each; taking, that is, only the best 
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men out of each nation. W. Cf. Thucyd. iii. 11], ὑπαπῇεσαν car’ 
ὀλίγους, and iv. 1}, κατ᾽ ὀλίγας ναῦς διελόμενοι. Cf. also ii. 93, a., and 
ix. 102, car’ ὀλίγους γενόμενοι, broken up into small bodies. 

d. τοῖσι... . . διαλέγων, selecting only those who were of fine appear- 
ance. Cf. i. 199, and viii. 105, referred to by B. 

6. ἐν δὲ x. τ. A.—end amongst the whole nu of those selected ; ἐπὶ 
δὲ, and a them. Cf. viii. 93, ὃ. 

Cu. CXIV.—a. αἰτέειν dixag—to demand satisfaction. Cf. i. 3, b., 
and ix. 64. B 

ὃ. xaracyw»—warting, restraining himself, i. q. ἐπισχὼν in viii. 
113, ix. 49, &. B. On δεξάμενος x. τ΄ Δ.» cf. viii. 137, f. 

σε. CXV.—a. ἀπάγων .... ὡς εἶπαι. “The remnant that 
Xerxes brought back to Sardis was a wreck, a fragment, rather 
than a part of his huge host.” Thirlw. in ὦ, Cf. Adsch. Pers. 714, 
διαπεπόρθηται «x. τ. d., and on the calamities of the retreat, the mes- 
senger’s speech from v. 480—514. The disastrous passage of the 
Strymon, and Hdtus’ silence thereon, is commented upon by Thirlw. 
in /. ii. c. 15, p. 316. 

ὃ. μελεδαίνειν----ἰο take care of, act guardian to. Cf. vii. 31,6. On 
the sacred chariot, cf. vii. 40, 0.,and on the Peonians, v. 13, a.,: 
seqq. 

ἮΝ νεμομένας---ΒΌΡΡΙΥ ἵππους from the preceding ἅρμα. W. Cf. 
Jelf, § 893, d. (Brachylogy). A substantive cognate to some word 
in the sentence, is supplied from that word. 

Cu. CXVI.—a. Βισαλτ. Cf. vii. 115.-- ἩἨ)" Kpnorwy. i. 57, @., 
and ref. in vii. 124, a. 

ὃ. ἔργον ὑπερφυὲς---αἂ monstrous deed, something, that is, passing 
human nature. Hence also used in a good sense, as in ix. 78. B. 
Mt Rhodope, Despoto Dagh. iv. 49, b., and see Arrowsmith, Eton 
G. c. 15, p. 320. 

c. wove... . τοὺς 690. Cf. Soph. Antig. 971, dparoy ἕλκος 
τυφλωθὲν x. τ΄ X. 

Cu. CXVII.—a. κατεχόμενοι, staying, stopping. Cf. Thirlw. in 7. 
c. 15, p. 316. οὐδ. κόσμ. ἐμπ., filling themselves in no sort of order, 
gorging themselves voraciously. On the acc. with the force of an 
adverb, cf. Jelf, § 580, 2. 

Cu. CXVIII.—a. ’Hidva—Contessa. Cf. vii. 25, and vii. 107, a. 

ὁ. dvep. Erpvpoviny—the wind from the Strymon, i.e. the N. wind, 
Boreas ; the ally of the Athenians, cf. vii. 189, and the enemy of 
Xerxes. The wind took its name from the river; Thrace, the 
country of the Strymon, being regarded as its peculiar abode. V. 
Cf. Asch. Agam. 193, πνοαὶ δ᾽ ἀπὸ Στρυμόνος κιτιλ. W. “The 
story here mentioned of Xerxes embarking at Eion may have 
arisen out of the tragical passage of the Strymon.” Thirlw. note 
ini. Cf. viii. 115, a. ° 

6. προσκυνέοντας, cf. vii. 136. On the tale of the fate of the 
Prot, cf. the kindred story related in vii. 35, and note a. Cf. also 
vii. 39, a. 
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Cu. CXIX.—a. ἐν pupigor.... τοιόνδε; In ten thousand opinions 
I could not find one contrary to the belief that the king would have 
acted as follows : i. 6. 9999 out of every 10,000 would agree with me, 
not one in 10,000 would gainsay or deny that the king would hace 
acted thus, viz. (instead of begging the Persians to leap overboard) 
have drowned the Phenicians instead of the Persian nobility. μύριοι, 
used for a very great and indefinite number. On ὅκως οὐκ ἂν ἐξεβ, 
ef. Jelf, § 803, 2, Indicative of historic tenses with ἂν. 

Cu, CXX.—a. "ABénpa, Cf. i. 168, a. Μέγα δὲ καὶ τόδε τεκμήριον᾽ 
φαίνεται γὰρ Ξέρξης, &c., hoc etiam magnum ejus ret documentum est 
quod Xerxes videtur ; Matth. § 630, f- Some propositions are left 
incomplete in Greek, and only indicated by the principal word. 
Thus τεκμήριον δέ, σημεῖον δέ, δῆλον δέ, with ἐστί omi with, or 
more commonly without, τόδε, are propositions by themselves, fol- 
lowed by γάρ in the new proposition. ξεινίην. ... συνθ. Cf. vii. 

116, a., and on the gifts of honour presented to the Abderites, iii. 
84, a., vii. 8, e., &c. 

ὃ. πρὸς τοῦ Ἕλλησπ. δὲ μᾶλλον---Ὡονν Abdera is situated more to- 
wards (i.e. nearer) the Hellespont than the Strymon and Eton (are). 
On Πρός with Gen. Local, this side of, coming from, cf. Jelf, § 638, 
i. 1, a.; and on the Pleonastic 4, (the particle sometimes used as 
well as the genitive,) Jelf, § 780, obs. 2, who compares in Latin 
(Livy viii. 14) prius quam @re persoluto. So also perhaps Virg. 
Zin. iv. 502, graviora timet quam mort: Sichat. 

Cu. CXXI.—a. “Avdpoy, Cf. viii. 111, and on Carystus, viii. 112, 
ὃ. αὐτῶν τὴν χώρην, the land of them, the Carystians. Constructio 
κατὰ σύνεσιν. ς . Jelf, § 379, c. 

b. ἀκροθ..... τριήρεας rpeic—Cf. Thucyd. ii. 84, where Phormio 
similarly dedicates a captured vessel at Rhium. . 

c. abrow—there, at Salamis; whither they had returned after 
their expedition to Andros and Carystus. W. The words ἐς Σαλ. 
depend, like ἐς Ἰσθ. and ἐπὲ Σούν., upon the verb ἀναθεῖναι. 

Cu. CXXII.—a. τὰ ἀριστήϊα---Οἴ, viii. 93, a. See also Thirlw. 
in J. ii. c. xv. p. 318. On the bowl of Croesus, cf. i. 51. 

CH. COXXIL—a. Μετὰ δὲ τὴν «.r.X. See the remarks of Ὁ. 
p. 136, on this and the following ch. ἀνὰ τ. πόλ. τοῦτον, throughout 
this war. Cf. Jelf, § 624, 2. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. φθόνῳ, through envy. Instrumental Dative. 
Cf. Jelf, § 607. ὅτι δὲ νικῶν κι τ.λ., “Still higher honours awaited 
Themistocles from Sparta, a severe judge of Athenian merit. He 
went thither, according to Plutarch, invited; wishing, Hdtus says, 
to be honoured. The Spartans gave him a ‘chaplet of olive leaves: 
it was the reward they bestowed on their own admiral Eurybiades. 
They added a chariot, the best their city possessed: and to distin- 
guish him above all other foreigners that ever entered Sparta, they 
sent the 300 knights to escort him as far as the borders of T 
on his return.” Thirlw. in ὦ, Cf. Thucyd. i. 74. On the 
knights, cf. vi. 56, 5., and vii. 205, c. 
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Ca. CXXV.—a. “Apibvatiog . +.» Βελβινίτης--- ΤῊ seeming con- 
tradiction involved in Themistocles’ reply is reconciled by the con- 
jecture of De Pauw, that Timodemus was born at Belbina, a small - 
-island off Sunium, and a place of no note; and that he had been 
made a citizen of Athens for some reason or other, and incorpor- 
ated in the Deme of Aphidne. W., B.,and Schw. The borough 
of Aphidne was not very far from Acharne: it is laid down in 
the map to Miiller’s Dor. i., and appears to have belonged pri- 
marily to the tribe Leontis. κυ ᾿ oS 
. καταμαρ. quite with envy. 

On CRYIN. T apréBatoc— Cf. vii. 66, where he commands 
the Parthians and Chorasmians. Cf. also ix. 41, seqq., 66, 89. B. 

ὃ. orpar. τὸν Map. ἐξελέξ. Cf. viii. 107, 113. Pallene and Poti- 
dea, &c., vii. 121—123, and notes. 

6. οὐδέν κω κατεπείγοντος---αϑ there was nothing as yet that urged 
him to join the rest of the army. Absolute dictum accipio: cum 
nthil opus esset festinatione. B. Perhaps οὐδὲν is used, and not 
οὐδένος, to avoid the ambiguity of the gender. 

Cu. CXXVII.—a. Θερμ. κόλπου---Οἡ the towns on and adjacent 
to the peninsulas of Sithonia and Pallene, cf. notes on vi. 12]--- 
123, and Thirlw. in /. ii. c. 15, p. 316. 

Cu. CXXVIII.—a. ydugidag—the notch of the arrow that fits 
on the string. S. and L. Ὁ. But, according to B., the four tn- 
ctsions made wise tn the lower part of the arrow, into which the 
feathers were fastened, Cf. Eurip. Orest. 274, ἑκηβόλων τόξων πτε- 
ρωτὰς γλυφίδας. ὅμιλος ---οἶ, Observe the plur. relative. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 819, 1, Constructio κατὰ συν. and § 378. 

ὃ, μὴ καταπλέξαι κ. τ. λ.---ποΐ to implicate Timoxenus tn the charge 
of treachery. B. 

Cu. CRAIX— a. dpxwric—an ebb; {cont for ἀνάπωτις, from 
avaxivw, opposed to πλημμυρὶς, α flood tide, and pnyin, a high tide. 
Cf. 11. 11, Th. 198, and Thueyd. iv. 10. V. * 

ὃ. ἐσ τ. νηὸν---ἠσέβησαν. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 565, obs. οὕτω ἔπρηξαν, thus 
fared. By this the desastrous issue of any affair is commonly de- 
scribed. Cf. iti. 25, ὁ μὲν ix’ Αἰθίοπας στόλος οὕτω ἔπρηξε, and iv. 
77, vi. 44. W. ὃ 

Cu. CXXX.—a. Κύμῳ. Cf. 1. 149, a. ἐπεβάτευον, served as 
marines. Cf. vi. 12, 6., and vii. 96, a. On Mardontes, cf. vii. 80. 

ὃ. προσελομένου, choosing him as his colleague. Cf. ix. 10, προσαι- 
péeras δὲ ἑωυτῷ x. τ΄ λ. ᾿ 

6. ἑσσωμένοι ἔσαν τῷ θυμῷ, fracti erant antmis ; they were dis- 
pirited, had lost all heart, from ἑσσόω, Ion. for ἡσσάω. Cf. ix. 122. 
ἑσσωθ. τῇ γνώμῃ zp. Kuo. prudentia superati a Cyro. B. 

ad, wraxotcreoyv—listened attentively, arrectis auribus auscultabant, 
Schw. watched covertly. S. and L. Dict. Cf. i. 100, 6. 

Cu. CXXXI.—a. Τοὺς δὲ Ἕλληνας x. r.d. “ During the winter 
the Greeks remained tranquil, as if they had no enemy at their 
doors; but in the spring they awoke, like men who have slept 
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upon an uneasy thought, and remembered that Mardonius was in 
y, and a Persian fleet still upon the sea.” Thirlw. in L ii. 
. 6, 16, p. 321. 

ὃ. εἰ ευχίδης ὁ Μεν. Cf. vi. 65, a., 67, also 51, ὃ. seqq. Errors, 
attributable to the copyists, according to the opinion of W. and 
others, have crept into this genealogy. Charillus, cf. Plutarch, 
Lycurg. p. 40, and Pausanias, iii. 7, was not the s. of Eunomus, 
but s. of Polydectes and grandson of Eunomus; and instead of 
πλὴν τῶν δυῷν κι΄ τι λ., Negris has adopted the conjecture of τῶν 
ἕπτα, (Palmer. Exercit. in Gr. Auct. p. 39,) as more agreeable to 
the real fact. 

c. Mav. ὁ Apig. Cf. the Genealogical Table in vi. 13], ὃ. 

Cu. CXXXII,—a. Ἡρόδοτος ὁ Bao. This Hdtus, cf. D. p. 5, 
was probably connected with the family of our historian, who 
thus records his relative’s existence. On Strattis, cf. iv. 138 Β. 
οἱ στασ. σφίσι γενομ. who, plotting, getting up a faction among them- 
selves. 

b. tLeveixavrog — carrying information of, betraying. Cf. iii 71. 
ὑπεξέσχον, from ὑπεξέχω, withdrew secretly. Cf. v. 72 Β. - 

6. ἐπιστέατο δόξῃ --- they su tn their idea, fancied, ima 
gined. Cf. viii. 110, 6. On the argument, cf. Thirlw. if. c. 16, 

. 322. 

P a. οὕτω δέος κιτιλ. “ Thus mutual fears kept the interval be- 
tween the two islands open, and the two fleets at rest, though in 
an attitude of defence.” Thirlw. in ὦ. 

Cu. CXXXIII.—a. ἄνδρα Etpwria—a nate, probably, of Ew 
ropus in Caria; as the Carians understood both Gk and Persian, 
and hence were often employed as agents in such matters. (Cf. 
Thucyd. viii. 85, where Tissaphernes sends to Mindarus, Kapa 
δίγλωσσον. Cf. also Xenoph. Anab. i.2,17. V. 

ὃ, τῶν old re... . ἀποπειρήσ. enjoining upon him to go every where 
~ and consult all the oracles, which tt was possible for him to inquire of 
Jor their advantage: agi in ipsorum commoda. Cf. Jelf, § 600, 2, 
and viii. 110, a. Cf.i.46. ἀποπειρ. τῶν μαντηίων. B. See also 
Thirlw. in J. ii. c. 16, p. 323. 

ὃ. οὐ γὰρ wy λέγεται, for really τὲ 18s not stated. Cf. Jelf, § 737, 2, 
and iii. 80, a., viii. 133, 109. 

Ca. CXXXIV.—a. παρὰ Τροφώνιον. On the oracles here men- 
tioned, cf. notes on i. 46. ‘Iopnviy Α. 80 called from the river 
Ismenus, near which, close to Thebes, the temple stood; Soph. 
Qéd. Tyr. 21, and Pind. Pyth. xi.6. Cf. v. 59, a. 

b. ἔστι dt.... χρηστηριάξεσθαι. and τέ 18 the custom here, as in 
Olympia, to consult victims, i.e. to obtain oracular answers from 
victims. These were, according to B., ἱερὰ καιόμενα, i. α. ἔμπυρα: 
the answer being obtained from the flame which consumed the sa- 
crifice ; if it was bright and clear, a favourable event, if thick and 
smouldering, an unlucky issue was predicted. Cf. Pind. Olymp. 
Vili. 1---4. Οὐλυμπία. .... iva μάντιες ἄνδρες ἐμπόροις τεκμαιρόμενοι 
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παραπειρῶνται Διὸς dpy«epavvov. Cf. also Smith’s D. of A., 
Oraculum. ; 

ὁ. κατεκοίμησε &.7..—he caused him (the stranger) to go te, and 
steep tn, the temple of Amphiaraus. Cf. Jelf, § 646, 1. The other 
reading, κατεκοίμισε, has the same force. κατακοιμάω is used in-' 
transitively in ix: 93, 8. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum. 

d. μαντεύεσθαι. to consult the oracle; as in 1. 46, viii. 36, ix. 33. 
διὰ yonor. ποιευμ. peri . for χρηστηριαζόμενος, answering them by 
an iracle, Ch. Sunith's D. of ACL é. mo 9 ἦν 

Ca. CXXXV.—a. Owiipa μοι μέγιστον---ἰδδ greatest marvel in my 
opinion: ἃ mon avis. L. 

ὃ. ᾿Ακραιφίης πόλιος. Palea or Strutzina, near Mt Ptoum. On 
the Lake Copias, Z. Topolais, cf. Arrowsmith, Eton Ὁ. c. 17, p. 
382, and the article in Smith’s C. D. 
 ¢. τὸν xpépayriww—Here ὁ πρόμαντις, the masc., appears to be the 
same as ὁ προφήτης, the priest of the temple, who in this case also 
uttered the oracles. In general ἡ πρόμαντις is used, i. 182, vi. 66, 
to signify the inspired woman who uttered the oracles, and ὁ προφήτης 
is the high priest of the temple, who regulated every thing connected 
with its internal arrangement, and who wrote down and interpreted 
the response delivered. W. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum, where 
the remainder of the ch. is explained. πρόκα, straightway. 

Cu. CXRXXVI.—a. ἐπιλεξάμενος---Ὺλαυίηρ read. Cf. viii. 22. ἐπελέ- 
£ayro. On Alexander 8. of Amyntas, and his relationship to the 
Persians, cf. v. 17, a., and 19—21. φπροσκηδέες, akin by marriage. 
B. ἦν λέγοντα. Cf. Jelf, § 375, 4. To give emphasis to the pre- 
dicate, the verbal form is resolved into the participle and εἶναι. Cf. 
i. 57, jouv—iivrec. and 146, e. . 

ὃ. ’AXaBavda—Cf. vii. 195, a. 

ὃ. πρόξενός re καὶ ebepyérnc—connected by ties of hospitality and 

endship ; as Thirlw. in ὦ, paraphrases it. The Prozent, pretty 
nearly answering to our Consuls, Agents, or Residents, S. and L. 
D., were (genera ly) citizens of one state connected by the rights 
of hospitality with those of another, whose duty it was, living in 
their own state, to watch over the welfare of the citizens of the state 
connected with them, who might be resident or visiting there, and 
over the public interest of that state generally. ‘‘ They were most 
usually appointed by the foreign state whose proxeni they were; 
sometimes, as perhaps at Sparta, cf. vi. 57, e., appointed by the 
government at home: they were always members of the foreign 
state,” though citizens, or else adopted citizens, of the state where 
they resided: thus, for example, a Theban, or else an Athenian 
sent out to reside in Thebes, was proxenus of the Athenians at 
Thebes, and Alexander, spoken of here, proxenus of the Athenians 
᾿ in Macedon. One of their most important duties was to entertain 
and provide for the ambassadors of the state to which they were 
proxeni, obtain an audience for them, and if possible a favourable 
reception. See Smith’s Ὁ. of A., Hospitium. It should be observed, 
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that the accounts given of the proxeni by Miller, quoted in vi. 57, 
e., H. P. A. § 116, in the article Hosptsum, and in S. and L. D. 
do not agree in all points. 

d. τάχα δ᾽ ἂν cai τὰ χρηστήρια κιτιλ. “ What revelations his 
emissary brought back from the shrines of Apollo and Amphiaraus, 
or the mysterious cave of Trophonius, though they were carefully 
recorded, Hdtus could not learn. But he thinks it probable that 
their answers may have had some share in impelling Mardonius to 
the step he took next,” &c. Thirlw. in ἃ 

Cu. CXXXVITI.—a. ἕβδομος yevirap Including, that is, ac- 
cording to the Greek method of computation, both the first and the 
last. Cf.i. 91,5. The genealogy is given in viii. 139. The Hellenic 
character of the Macedonian nation has been a subject of great 
dispute: for a list of the authorities on either side, cf. H. Ban. 
§ 177, 7, and Mall. Dor. i. p. 2, and Appendix i. § 13, seqq. 
“The Macedonians,” observes Arnold, Hist. of Rome, i. p. 497, 
‘“‘ were not allowed to be Greeks, although they were probably of a 
kindred stock, and although the Greek language was now, circ. 
380 B. c., in universal use among them. But their kings were of 
the noblest Greek blood, being Heraclide from Argos, claiming 
descent from Temenus, one of the three hero chiefs of the race of 
Hercules, who had established themselves in Peloponnesus by the 
aid of the Dorians.” This is evident, (see note in the same ) 
for it would have been needless for Alexander 8. οὗ Amyntas, before 
the battle of Plateea, ix. 45, to have accounted for his interest in 
the welfare of Greece by saying, that he himself was of Greek 
origin, alluding to his supposed descent from Temenus the Heraclid, 
had his birth as a Macedonian made him a Greek. Again Thucy- 
dides, iv. 124, 126, distinguished the Macedonians from the Greeks 
who were settled on their coast, and even expressly includes them 
amongst.the barbarians. On the Early History of the Macedonian 
monarchy, cf. H. Manual of Anc. Hist. p. 204 :—“ An Hellenic 
colony from Argos, headed by the Temenide, a branch of the sept 
of Hercules, settled in Emathia, and laid the feeble foundation of 
the Macedonian empire, which was in time to rise to such power. 
Not only did the settlers keep their footing in the country, despite 
of the aboriginal inhabitants; but their kings even extended by 
degrees their territory, subjecting or expelling several of the neigh- 
bouring tribes. Their earlier history, not excepting even the names 
of their kings, is clouded with darkness until the time of the Per- 
sian irruptions. The first three kings, Caranus, Coenus, and 
Tyrmas, are unknown to Hdtus, who names as the founder of the 
monarchy, Perdiccas, 729—678 B. c., succeeded by Argzeus or 
Areus, Philip I., Hropus, Alcetas, Amyntas, Alexander, Perdiccas 
Il.nd, cf. Thucyd. ii. 99, &c. &c. Of the first five of these princes 
nothing more is known than that they waged, with various for- 
tunes, wars against the neighbouring Pierians and Illyrians; but 
immediately after the Scythian campaign, 513 B. c., Amyntas be- 
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came tributary to the Persians, and his s. and successor Alexander, 
98 B. c., was in the same state of subjection, and even was com- 
ed fo follow in the train of Xerxes. From the situation of 
atedonia it is obvious that it must have been one of the first 
countries the Persians met with in their incursions into Europe. 
The Macedonian kings became accordingly, as we have seen, cf. 
v. 22, &c., tributary to them, as early as the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes. For their deliverance they were indebted not to their 
own valour, but to the victory of the Greeks at Platea, which re- 
stored independence to the kingdom.” Read further Thirlw. ii. c. 
xiv. p. 204, 205, and cf. i. c. iv. p. 1OI—105. 

ὃ. bwepBadévrec—having crossed the mountains. rd λεπτὰ τῶν 
apoB. the sheep, goats, &c. Cf. i. 133, ¢. 

6. at rupavvides—Kingly governments. ὁ δῆμος, Democracies. On 
the incidents here alluded to, expressive of the simplicity of an 
early age, the monarch’s wealth in flocks and herds, and his wife 
baking the bread, W. refers to Iliad vi. 422, 

πάντας γὰρ κατέπεφνε ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεὺς, 

Βουσὶν ἔπ᾽ εἰλιπόδεσσι καὶ ἀργεννῦς ὀΐεσσι. 
And | Sam. xi. 5, “and behold Saul came after the herd out of 
the field,” &c. 

a, διπλήσιος ἐγίν. abr. iwirov. tt became twice as great as before. 
Cf. Jelf, § 502, 3. Relative genitive, with positive adjectives which 
imply a comparative notion. ὡς εἴη. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 802, Dependent 
Sentences. The optative used, where the thing spoken of is repre- 
sented as an uncertainty, a supposition. | 

6. δίκαιοι εἶναι κι τ. λ. they sard that they had a right to receive their 
pay, and then depart ; that st was right that they should Jirst recetve 
their pay, and then they would go. Cf. ix. 60. δίκαιοί ἐστε ὑμεῖς, τέ ts 
right that you, §c. B. Jelf, § 677, 1. 

J. Δεκόμεθα, we accept thy offer. An ambiguous answer, meaning 
also, we accept the omen. Cf. viii. 114. δεξάμ. τὸ ῥηθὲν, having ac- 
cepted as an omen what was said. B. ἀρυσ. τοῦ ἡλίου. drawing in 
unto himself of the sun, as it were, drinking it tn. Partitive Gen. 
Jelf, § 537. 

Cu. CXXXVITI.—a. ὡς σὺν νόῳ... .. vedraroc—how the youngest 

of them had received what was given with some design. σὺν νόῳ, 1. q. 

Κουνεχῶς, having some purpose in view. Take κείνων with νεώτατος. 
chw. 

ὃ. ἀπολέοντας. to slay them, fut. Ion. ἀπολέω for ἀπολέσω, from 
ἀπόλλυμι. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 174. Jelf, § 292. 

c. οἱ δὲ ἀπικόμ. κιτι Δ. "“ According to Hdtus, three brothers of 
the family of Temenus, Gauanes, Aropus, and Perdiccas, fled from 
Argos to Illyria, from thence passed on to Lebea in Upper Mace- 
donia, and served the king of the country, who was therefore a 
Macedonian, as shepherds. From this place they again fled, and 
dwelt in another part of Macedonia, near the gardens of Midas, in 
Mt Bermius, near Berwa, from which place they subdued the 
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neighbouring country. Thucydides, ii. 100, so far recognises this 
tradition that he ikewiee considers Perdiccas as the founder of the 
kingdom, reckoning eight kings down to Archelaus. Edessa and 
the gardens of Midas were both situated between the Lydias and 
the Faliaemon, in the original and proper country of Macedonia, 
according to the account of Hdtus. ull Dor. App. i. p. 480. ᾿ 
ὑπερφέρ. τῶν ἄλλων. Cf. Jelf, § 504. Relative genitive. 

Ce CXXXIX—a. ᾿Απὸ τούτου x.r.r. Cf. viii. 137, and refs. 

Cu. CXL.—a. Ὡς δὲ ἀπίκετο x.r.d. From this it is plain that the 
Athenians had returned to their city; which they were soon com- 

Ned to quit anew on the advance of Mardonius. Cf. ix. 5, 6. 

chw. The speech of Mardonius which follows, savours so much, 
in the opinion of B., of the schools of the sophists, and the offer of 
rebuilding the temples sounds to him so extremely improbable, that 
he considers it cannot be looked upon as composed upon any certain 
information of what Alexander really said. The same he thinks may 
also be said about the letter of Amasis in iii. 40. For my own part 
1 see no such extreme improbability in the offer to rebuild the tem- 
ples: Ist, from Mardonius’ superstition, shown afterwards at Platea 
and at other times ; 2nd, because it was clear that if he could seduce 
the Athenians, he would have all his own way with the rest. The 
Persian officers are described as desponding (cf. Thirlwall in J.) be- 
fore the battle of Platea, and I suppose Mardonius was not more 
confident of success. B. therefore seems to me to be needlessly 
incredulous. παρὰ Bac. cf. Jelf, § 637. I. A. παρά with Gen. 
Local, coming from the side of, motion from. | 

b. πολ. Bao. ἀνταειρόμ. levying war against the king. CF. vi. 44. 
Bac. οὐδὲ yap. ἀνταειρ. the Thastans who did not even Kft a hand 
against him, ἂν ὑπερβάλοισθε, tf you should prevail over him; cf. vi. 
13, vii. 163, 168, viii. 24, ix. 28. B. τὴν νῦν παρ᾽ ἐμὲ ἐοῦσ. δυν. the 
power now by my side, the force Iam now possessed of. Jelf, § 637, 
ili. 3, a. 

6. θέειν δὲ αἰεὶ x. τ. d.—and ever to be running a risk for, contend- 
tng about, your own lives. Cf. viii. 74, a. 

ἃ. παρέχει δὲ x. r.d.—and tt 18 allowed you, tt ts in your er, &e. 
Cf. viii. 8. οὐ γάρ of πάρεσχε, for it was not permitted him. ac. 
ταύτῃ ὡρμημ. as the king 18 thus eager, or desirous. 

6. ὃ 2. ivopiw γὰρ κι τ. λ. for I see in you, or in your case, that you 
will not be able &c., i.e. for I do not see any possibility of your being 
able &c. On this construction, where ἐσομένοις is attracted from 
its infinitive by the ἐν in ἐνορέω, cf. Jelf, § 679, 683. 

J. καὶ χεὶρ ὑπερμήκης. Cf. the metaphors referred to in vi. 1, }., 
ef. vi. 27, ¢. . aptly refers to Ovid Heroid. xvii. 166. “ An 
nescis longas regibus esse manus.” Cf. Thirlw. in 1.--- but the 
power of the king was more than mortal, his arm stretched beyond 
the reach of man.” 

9. ἐν τρίβῳ re... . μεταίχμ. τὴν γῆν ἐκτημ.---ἰοῆο of all the allies 
dwell most in the way, (inhabit a country the most directly in the ene- 
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mies’ path,) and who alone toil constantly be destroyed, as possessing a 
country that les between the two adverse parties. Attica is meant, 
the μεταίχμιον between the Peloponnese and the north of Greece 
held by the Persians; the space, as it were, between two hostile ar- 
mses, to the tnroads of etther side. Cf. vi. 77, a. 

Cu. CXLI.—a. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ κι τ λ. “On the real cause of the 
Lacedzemonians’ anxiety, (to wit, the incompleteness as yet of their 
fortifications at the Isthmus,) and on the meaning of the oracle, 
which is alluded to no where but here, cf. Thirlw. in ὦ, ii. c. 16, p. 
324, and D. p. 135. 

ὃ. ἐς ὁμολογ. κιτ.ιλ. The dat. τῷ βαρβάρῳ depends upon ὁμολο- 
γίην ; 88 in vii. 169, α., τὰ Μενέλ. τιμωρ. Β. 

6. συνέπιπτε Wore... . kardoranw—tt 80 fell out that their τηΐγο- 
duction tnio the senate, their audience, or presentation, took place at 
the same time. Cf. iii, 46, a. 

d. irirndeg—on purpose, as in iii. 130, vii. 44, 168. Β. 

Cua. CXLIT.—a. μήτε νεώτερον ποιξειν κατιλ. Cf. v. 35, .. οὔτε 
κόσμον φέρον, nor bringing credit, cf. vili. 60,a. διὰ πάντων, among 
all, cf. i. 25, ὃ. 

6. τούτων ἁπάντων αἰτίους γενέσθαι κ. τ. λ.---ἶ. 6. τούτων ἁπάντων 
αἰτίους, γενέσθαι (SC. αἰτίους) τῆς δουλ. κ. τ. r.—-that you (the Athent- 
ans) who are the authors, or cause, of these things, should be the 
authors of slavery to the Greeks, ἅς. Jelf, § 893, c., Brachylogy, 
quoted in viii. 80, @. Various other readings have been proposed ; 
as_rovriwy dmavrevrwy — now that these (the Persians) advance 
against us, by Scheefer; or ἄνευ robr. ἁπάντων, Reiske ; or ἠγεῖσθαι 
for γενέσθαι, Steph. 

6. οἵτινες aici... . φαίνεσθε---ἀνθρώ. Cf. Jelf, § 818, 2. An agree- 
able compliment to Athenian ears, V. observes, who refers to simi- 
lar instances of judiciously applied flattery in the Panathenaics of 
Isocrates and Aristides. “ Their (the Spartans’) ambassador spoke 
of what Athens owed to her own renown, as a city famed above all 
others for her resistance to tyranny, and her efforts in behalf of 
the oppressed.” Thirlw. ii. c. 16, p. 324. 

d. οἰκοφθόώρησθε---ψ have been ruined in house and home. Cf. v. 
29. W. On ra.... olxer. ἐχόμ. all in the way of, all that belongs 
to, your household, cf. i. 120, a., and on λεύνας vii. 9, § 3,4. τούτῳ 
—wsomria tori. Cf. Jelf, § 613, 5, Verbal Adjectives. 

Ca. CXLITI.—a. τοῦτό γε ὀνειδίζειν----ο cast this at least in our 
teeth, to taunt us with this: ut non opus sit de tlla nos cum mutta os- 
tentatione admonere. Schw. Lex. ὅκως ἂν καὶ δυνώμεθα, 1n whatever 
way too we are able. Jelf, ὃ 868, 3. 

4 ἔστ᾽ ἂν ὁ ἥλιος κατ. λ. So long as the sun held on his course, &c. 
Thirlw. Cf. alsoiv. 201,a. - 

c. ὄπιν-τταιοθ, reverence, regard for. Cf. ix. 76. A Homeric 
word. Cf. Il. xvi. 388, θεῶν ὄπιν οὐκ ἀλέγοντες. Odyss. xiv. 82, 
&c. Β. ἐνέπρησε κι τι λ. Cf. v. 102, δ. χρηστὰ ὑπουρ. Many verbs 
which have the patient in the Dativus Commodi, have the act or 
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commodum defined by an elliptic accus.; as βοηθῆσαι ra δίκαια sc. 
βοηθήματα. ᾿ ΜῈ 

d. οὐδὲν ἄχαρι---ποίλίησ unpleasant. An expression by which, as 
often in negative descriptions, something able or dangerous 
is hinted at. Death is probably meant; and, according to Lycur- 
gus, in Leocrat. p. 156, quoted by W., Alexander ran a considerable 
risk of being stoned. Cf. Pausanias’ hint to Lampon, ix. 79, that 
he might think himself lucky to escape unpunished. Cf. i. 4], 
συμφ. dx. πεπληγ. oppressed by a terrible misfortune, and vi. 19, viii. 
13, quoted by B. 

e. ἐόντα πρόξεινον---ΟἿ. viii. 136, c. 

Cnr. CXLIV.—a. τὸ ’A@ny. φρόνημα, the sentiments, disposition, of 
the Athentans. B. Qu. the high spirit, the courage ; as in Thucyd. 
ii. 43, 61. - 

b. μέγα ὑπερφέρουσα; far surpassing, excelling. Cf. iv. 74, a. “ The 
character of the Athenians ought to have protected them from the 
suspicion, that they could be tempted to betray Greece to the bar- 
barian, though he should offer them all the gold the earth con- 
tained, or the fairest and richest land under the sun.” Thirlw. in |, 

6. ovyxexwopiva—converted into heaps of ruin, overthrown. Cf. 
ix, 13. . 

ἄ. ὥστε ἐπιθρέψαι κατ.λ. Cf. viii. 41. 

6. ἡμέες - « .« .« λιπαρ. οὕτω, ὅκως κι τ᾿ λ. we, however, will hold out in 
whatever circumstances we may be. Cf. ix. 45. λιπ. μένοντες (ὡς 
ἔχετε). νῦν δὲ ὡς οὕτω ἐχόντων (τούτων OF τῶν πραγμάτων), but now 
as matters are thus, Jelf, § 696, obs. 3. οὐκ ἑκὰς χρόνου, cf. Jelf, § 
526. Gen. of Position, with adverbs which express posttion in re- 
lation or proximity to, or distance from. 

Sf. wapsivac.... ἐς--ΟΥ i. 21, a., and Jelf, § 646, 1. 


BOOK IX. CALLIOPE. 


MARCH OF MARDONIUS INTO ATTICA: BATTLES OF PLATRA AND 
MYCALE: CAPTURE OF SESTOS. 


Cu. [.—a. τούτους παρελάμβανε. According to Diod. Sic. xi. 28, 
30, Mardonius raised, in addition to the troops left by Xerxes, 
more than 200,000 men among the Macedonians, Thracians, and 
other states allied to Persia; so that his whole force was 500,000 
fighting men. B., On the Persian custom of compelling con- 
quered nations to join their troops, cf. vii. 108, α., and i. 171, 4 

b. τοῖσι δὲ Θεσσ. ἡγεομ. the chief men and leading famslies, οἱ δυνασ- 
ταὶ 8. δυναστεύοντες, in Thessaly ; the two principal of which were 
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the Scopade and Aleuade; cf. vii. 6, ὃ., and vi. 127, c. A mem- 
ber of the latter family was the Thorax of Larissa, mentioned also 
in ix. 58. Larissa was the seat of the Aleuade, whose attachment 
to the Persian alliance, cf. vii. 172, 174, was probably followed by 
the other potentates of Thessaly. B.. 

Cua. II.—a. xarehdpBavov—endeavoured to check, were for check- 
ing ; observe the force of the imperfect. So a little lower, οὐκ Ew», 
endeavoured to dissuade him. Cf. ii. 30, f. W. At the word ἀλλὰ 
in the next line, supply ἐκέλευον. B. ὅκως καταστρεψ. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 806, 2. Conjunctive after the Aorist, and other Historic Tenses. 

ὃ. “EX. ὁμοφρον. governed by περιγίνεσθαι, according to Jelf, 
which here exchanges its proper force for an equivalent sense, and 
thus takes a corresponding accusative. See the many Instances 

uoted in Jelf, § 548, obs. 1. Render, εὖ were difficult to conquer the 

ks uf thoroughly unanimous, περίγ. = νικῆσαι, and connect" EAX. op. 
with κατὰ τὸ ἰσχυρὸν, of the Greeks were firmly united, thoroughly 
unanimous. B. takes them as the accusative absolute, and com- 
pares iii. 99, αὐτὸν τηκόμ. v. 103, 11.141. 11. 66, ταῦτα γινόμενα. 

C. μὴ τὰ σὰ ppov—those not of your party. Cf. vii. 102, 6. διασ- 
rnoec, in the line above, you will set at variance with itself, break up 
into parties. Cf. Thirlw. in /. ii. c. 16, p. 326. 

Cae lIT.—a. ὁ δὲ οὐκ ἐπείθ. “ Perhaps,” says Thirlw., 7. 7., “the 
advice was not wholly neglected ;” for, according to Diodorus, xi. 
28, quoted by B., and Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. p. 70, money was 
sent by the hands of Arthmius of Zela to the principal states of 
᾿ the Peloponnese, for the purpose of breaking up the league. ὦ 

b. tvicracro—ft. ivoaralw—had been instilled, or, had insinuated 1t- 
self into him. Cf. Aisch. Ag. 179, στάζει δ᾽ ἐν ὕπνῳ x. 1.2. 

6. πυρσ. διὰ vnowy—Cf, vii. 182, ὃ. 

Cu. [V.—a. προέχων κ. τ. λ. ---- ἴῃ the sense of πρότερον ἔχων, 
though he had before met with no friendly feelings from, &c. W. 
Perhaps, knowing beforehand. Cf. Jelf, 642, a., Prepositions in 
composition. . 

Cu. V.—a. τὴν Bovdyv—the Senate or Council of the Five-hundred. 
“ Solon made the number of his βουλή 400, taking the members 
from the first three classes, 100 from each of the four tribes. On 
the tribes being remodelled by Cleisthenes, 510 B.c., and raised to 
ten in number, cf. ν. 69, c. seqq., the Council also was increased to 
500, fifty being taken from each of the ten tribes.” That the Coun- 
cil of the 500 had the initiative in the deliberative power exercised 
by the community in its general assemblies, is seen in their receiv- 
ing the despatches and messengers sent by generals, giving audi- 
ence to foreign ambassadors, introducing them to the general 
assembly, and so forth; but especially in the circumstance that 
the people could not decree any measure which had not previously 
been sanctioned by them, nor entertain any which they once re- 
jected. “The right of convening the people, τυνάγειν τὸν δῆμον, was 
generally vested in the Prytanes or Presidents of the Council of the 
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500; and four general assemblies, ἐκκλησίαι, were, in the regular 
course of affairs, held during the presidency of each Prytany. In 
cases of sudden emergency, and especially during wars, the strategi 
also had the power of calling extraordinary meetings, for whic 
however, the consent of the Senate appears to have been neces- 
sary.” From H. P. A. § 125, seqq., “On the Senate and Gen. 
Assembly of the people,” and Smith’s D. of A., articles Βουλή and 
’ExcAnoia. Read also Thirlw. ii. c. 11, p. 42, seqq., and 74, 75. 

ὃ. Λυκίδ. κατέλευσαν---ΟἿ, on the same punishment, v. 38, ix. 120. 
The similar fate of Cyrsilus the previous year, (mentioned by 
‘ Demosthenes and Cicero, Off. iii. 11,—“ Cyrsilum quendam, sua- 
dentem ut in urbe manerent Xerxemque reciperent, lapidibus ob- 
ruerunt,”) was probably either unknown to Hdtus, or confounded 
by him with what is here narrated, unless indeed, cf. Thirlw. note 
ii. c. 16, p. 327, it be the same occurrence that is intended. κατὰ 
μὲν ἔλευσ.---κατὰ δὲ κιτιλ. Cf. Jelf, § 641, obs. 1, quoted in ii. 141, 
ad. Cf. viii. 33, a. 

Cu. VI.—a. ddsupi)y—tutamen, V., defence against an enemy, 
help, succour. S.and L. Ὁ. μεμψ. τοῖσι A. Cf. Jelf, § 589, 3, The 
transmissive dat. 

Cu. VII.—a. Ὑακίνθια. “This and the Carmea, cf. vii. 206, a, 
vi. 106, 6., were the two great Amyclean festivals in honour of the 
chief deity of the Spartan race. The worship of the Carnean 
Apollo, in which both festivals were included, was derived from 
Thebes, whence it was brought over by the Atgide to Amycle: 
it was, in all probability, originally derived more from the ancient 
worship of Ceres than that of Apollo, traces of the former deity 
being found in various detached rites and symbols of the worship 
—ex. grat. the hyacinth—the emblem of death in the worship of 
Ceres, &c. &c. At the union of the Amyclean worship with the 
Doric worship of Apollo, the Hyacinthia preserved, it would seem, 
more of the peculiarities of the former, the Carnea of the latter, 
although the sacred rites of both were completely united. The 
Hyacinthia took place in the month before the Carnea, and lasted 
three days ;” from Mill. Dor. i. p. 373, seqq. Cf. also Smith's 
D. of A., Carnea, Hyacinthia. irsiyeov—td\apBave. CFE. Jelf, § 398, 
1, on the Imperfect. 

ὃ. τοὺς ἐφόρους. Cf. v. 39, 5., vi. 82, a., 85, a. 

6. Δία re‘EX\nv.—the Panhellenic Zeus, cf. Aristoph. Equit. 1250, 
and Pind. Nem. v. 19, whose temple stood in Aigina, where his 
worship is said to have been instituted by Atacus. Cf. Pausan. i). 
Ρ. 179. V. ἑκόντες εἶναι. Cf. i. 153, and Jelf, § 679, 3. 

d. καὶ rd piv .... τοὺς Ἕλλην. 80 entirely free from fraud are our 
dealings towards the Greeks, thus honestly are our efforts bestowed 
upon the Greeks. τὸ dr’ ἡμέων, what comes from us. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 572. Cf. i. 66, d. κίβδηλος. 

& ἡμέτ. godvnpa—Cf, viii. 144, a. reiy. ἔλαυν. Cf. vii. 139, δ. 
‘Vill. 71. τῆς yper.—zediov. Cf. Jelf, § 67 , 2, obs. 1. 
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Cu. VIII.—a. Ὡς δὲ dpa x.r.r. See the remarks of Thirlw. in 
I. ii. α. xv pub, 329, and Ὁ. 8, 1, on the Candour of Hdtus. ἐξ 
ἡμέρ. . Self, § 621, 2. καί σφι ἦν πρὸς τέλεϊ, 86. τὸ τεῖχος supplied 
from ἐτείχεον. Jelf, ὃ 373, 4. * PP 

Cn. IX.—a. \earacrdowc—audience. Cf. Jelf, § 502, Relative 
Gen. Cf. viii. 141, .. dpOQpiwy»—in concord with ; as in vi. 83, vii. 
101, ,ix. 37, quoted by B.  pey. wdAtordd.—wide gates, hence easy 
means of entrance. 

Cu. X.—a. ἑπτὰ. ... τῶν ελώτ. Cf. vi. 58, d., vii. 205, e. 

ὃ. Κλεόμβροτος... . . ἀπέθανε. “The retuyn of Cleombrotus te 
Sparta, though this is not expressly mentioned, seems to have hap- 
pened during the stay of the ambassadors there. Miller, Prolego- 
men. p. 409, supposes Cleombrotus to have died the year before, 
480 s. c., having led away his army soon after the eclipse which 
took place October 2nd. But the language of Hdtus, ix. 8—10, 
conveys a different impression, which seems to have been also Mr. 
Clinton’s, F. H. ii. p. 209, who fixes the death of Cleombrotus in 
the year 479 8. cc.” Thirlw. note, ii. p. 328. Cf. on Cleombrotus 
and Dorieus, v. 41, viii. 71, and the Genealogical Table in Smith’s 
D. of Gr. and R. Biog. or the Oxford Chron. Tables, p. 38. 

c. ἐπὶ τῷ TMepoy, with a view of attacking the Persians. Cf. i. 66. 
ἐπὶ πάσῃ τῇ ᾿Αρκάδων ywpy—with a view to all Arcadia, with the view 
of annexing all Arcadia. Jelf, § 634, 3,a. On the dat., θνομένῳ δὲ 
ot, (the dat. commodi,) and the use of the participle, added as ex- 
pressing the circumstances which make the person more or less 
interested in the action, cf. Jelf, ὃ 599, 2, cf. also vi. 21, ὃ. 

d. ὁ ἥλιος dpavp.—On October 2nd, 480 8. c., according to Peta- 
vius, Doctr. Tempp. x. 25, the same day as the battle of Salamis. 
Others fix Salamis at Sept. 25; and .M. Pingré, quoted by L., 
dates the eclipse Oct. 2, 479 B.c. Cf. note b.on this ch. Baehr 

ives no opinion of his own, but confines himself to wondering, and 
it would seem with good reason, at the position advanced by Schw., 
in considering that the Greeks could have looked upon the eclipse 
as a good omen, when it is plain that, on its occurring, Cleom- 
brotus, who was sacrificing for success against the enemy, immedi- 
ately retired home. σπροσαιρέεται, cf. viii. 130, 5. . 

Ca. XI.—a. ‘YaxivOca—Cf. ix. 7, a. 

ὃ. ἐν Ορεστείῳ. A town in the S. of Arcadia, about 18 miles from 
Sparta, on the road to Pallantium. Cf. the map in Miller's 
Dorians ii. εἶπ. ἐπ᾽, ὅρκου, said on oath ; quasi substrato et supposito 
jureurando, Jelf, § 633, 1, 3, a. 

- Ὁ. πᾶν τὸ tév—all that there was, the real state of the case, the whole 

truth. Cf. i. 30, and v. 806. B. 

. τῶν meproicwy—See vi. 58, c., and cf. vii. 234, a. 

Cu. XII.—a. ’Apycioo—On the conduct of the Argives, cf. vii. 
150, a. 6., and Thirlw. in J. ii. c. xvi. p. 330, and on τῶν ἡμεροδρόμ. 
vi. 105, a. . 

ὃ. μὴ οὐκ ἐξ. On μὴ οὐ, cf. Jelf, § 750, obs. 3. 
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Ca. Χτ.-- 5. erste τῳ. - He , Marcdonics) did not howr 
take τς rem rai ὦ Beta. bo bens- his way eastward, al 
pasucg τ Dexa. crased Parmes and came down into the bet 
vale of the Δυσα. The object of this cireuit was the 
better quartets Ὁ te found at Tanazra. where he for te 
night. The next day he crossed to the right bank of the Asops, 
and pursaed bie march up the valley to the outlet of the def, — 
through which the high read from Athens to Thebes descends Ὁ 
the northern foot of Citharon. Near this outlet at the af 
the mountain stood the towns of Hvsiz and Erythre, between 
which the road appears to have passed. On the plain between 
arythr«, the easternmost of the two, and the river, Mardonis 
pitched his camp.” Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xvi. p. 331. 

b. Δεκελέης. now Biala-Castro. Smith’s C. D. Cf. ix. 73. It stood 
about 120 stadia N. W. of Athens on the borders of Beotia, am 
was occupied by the Spartans during the Bell. Pelop. 413 8. ας by 
the advice of Alcibiades, greatly to the annoyance of Athens. Cf 
Thucyd. vi. 91, and vii. [9. Standing, as it did, on hi ground, 
it was visible from Athens. On the geography of the places here 
mentioned, see the map in Mull. Dor. ii. Smith’s C. D. and Arrow- 
smith, Eton G. c. xvii. Pp 383, seqq. 

6, Bowrdpyat—* The Boeotian states were united in a confederacy 
which was represented by a congress of deputies, who met at the 
fentival of the Pambeotia, in the temple of the Itonian Athené, 
near Coronea, more perhaps for religious than for political pur- 
poses. There were also other national councils, which deliberated 
on pence and war, and were perhaps of nearly equal antiquity, 
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hough they were first mentioned at a later period, cf. Thucyd. v. 
when there were four of them. The chief magistrates of the 
_mague, called Beotarchs, presided in these councils, and com- 
wmanded the national forces. They were in later times at least 
@ected annually, and rigidly restricted to their term of office. The 
engines number of the confederate states was probably fourteen, 
« that of the Boeotarchs was perhaps once the same. It was 
@fterwards reduced, and underwent many variations, &c.” Abridged 
* from Thirlw. i. c. x. 433, seqq. ‘ The double vote given by The- 
bes, in the council of war held before the battle of Delium, 424 
*p.c., cf. Thucyd. iv. 91, and Arnold’s note, probably arose from 
_ its having incorporated with itself one of the members of the 
~ Jeague; at all events, the appointment of eleven Boeotarchs on that 
occasion, shows that the confederacy then comprised, at the most, 
oaly ten independent states.” H. P. A. sect. 179. Cf. v. 79, a. 
‘ xpnopvyerov-—Cf. v. 124, ὁ. Hysie is mentioned in v. 74, a. 
«ταρὰ τὸν ᾿Ασ. πότ. by the side of the rwer. Jelf, § 637, ili. 1,5. Mo- 
tion by the side of—parallel to—along. 

6. Arrayivoc—Cf. ix. 86. ἐκαλ. ἐπὶ ξείνια. Cf. v. 18, a. fr. 
Θερσάνδρουι Cf. Jelf, § 487, 1. Causal Gen. 

Cu. XVI.—a. cai σφέων. ... κλῖναι, and that he (Attaginus) did 
mot make each of them recline separately, but he placed a Persian and 
@ Theban together on every couch. διαπινόντων, cf. v. 18, a. Hdtus’ 
acquaintance with Thersander is noticed in D. p. 1 and 2. ἀπὸ 
δείπνου, after supper: Cf. Jelf, § 620, 2. ὁποδ. ort. —on the use of 
the ind. here, cf. Jelf, § 886, 3; Oratw obhiqua. πολλα τῶν δακρνών, 
ef. Jelf, § 442, ὃ. 

b. ὅτι δεῖ γινέσ... . ἀμήχ. ἀποτρ. ἀνθρώπῳ. On this sentiment, 
of constant occurrence in the poets, W. compares the speech of 
Cambyses, iii. 65, ἐν γὰρ τῇ ἀνθρωπ. gic. x«.r.d. and Aischyl. Supp. 
1047, ὅ τι roe μόρσιμον. x.r.d., ἴον ich B. adds, 1. 91, iii. 43, 64. 
See the remarks in the Preface. A little above Οὐκῶν κ- τι λ. Ought 
406 not therefore to tell this, &c.? 1. 6. we ought therefore to tell, δια. ὃ 
Cf. Jelf, § 791, obs. on οὐκοῦν. 

δ. ἀναγκ. ἐνδεδεμ. enchained by destiny. Perhaps no more than 
under the bond or compulsion of necessity, but the sense of fate or des- 
teny appears preferable. B. compares 1]. ix. 18, Ζεύς με μέγα Κρονίδης 
Gry ἐνέδησε βαρείῃ: and Hor. 11. Od. xxiv. 5, “ 51 figit—dira ne- 
cessitas Clavos,” &c. The sentence éy@iorn δὲ «. τ. A. is of constant 
recurrence as a quotation, in Arnold’s letters. 

Cu. XVIL.—a. ipndd .... σφόδρα καὶ οὗτοι x.r.d. For σφόδρα 
some read μεγάλως, either of which Schw. would omit; considering 
the sentence to be otherwise unintelligible. It appears plain from 
the conduct of the Phocians, their absence from the rest of the 


Medizing Gks in the attack upon Athens, the small force they sent | 


at last, the welcome they received when they did come, and their 
being posted on Mt Parnassus against the Persians, that they did 
not strongly support the party of the Persians, and that σφόδρα 
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cannot be here joined with ἐμήδιζ. Construct therefore σφόδρα οὐχ 
ἕκοντες, i. 6. for though tt 18 true they Medized, yet they did 80 very 
reluctantly. Cf. viii. 30, a., vii. 132, a., and ref. there given to Ὁ. 

ὃ. ix’ ἑωυτῶν----ὖν themselves. Cf. iv. 114, ¢. daB..... ὑπὸ Θεσσ. 
slandered by the Thessalians, perhaps, rendered objects of suspicion 
to them by the arts of the Thessalians. Cf. vi. 64, a. 

c. μαθέτω τις abriwy—let each of them learn. Cf. viii. 109, e., and 
Homer 1]. xvii. 254, ἀλλά τις αὐτὸς ἴτω, let each come himself. δ. 
and L. D., Tre. ii. 2. 

Cu. XVIITI.—a.. διετείν. τὰ βέλεα----“ βέλος de jaeulo accipiendum.” 
B., poised thetr lances. S. and L. D. “The Persians rode up, and 
levelled their javelins: one or two actually hurled them, &c.” 
Thirlw. συστρέψ. forming into a dense body. Cf. i. 101. si—peréyoun. 
On the indic. here, cf. Jelf, § 879. Moods in the Interrogative Sentence. 

ὃ. ebepyecigor.... βασιλέα. These words have a particular re- 
ference to the extraordinary gratitude shown by the monarchs of 
Persia for all good offices done them ; instances of which are found 
in iti. 140, a., 111. 160, v. 11, vi. 30, a., and vii. 194. 

Cu. XIX.—a. καλλιερησάντων τῶν ἱρῶν, cf. vii. 134, b., vi. 76, ὁ. 

ὃ. dqixovr..... ἐς 'EpvOp..... ἁνετασσ. ἐπὶ τῆς ὑπωρείης τοῦ Kid. 
“ Near Erythre Pausanias halted and formed his line on the uneven 
ground at the foot of the mountain. His whole force, which con- 
sisted wholly of infantry, amounted to nearly 110,000 men,” &c. 
Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xvi. p. 333. 

Cu. XX.—a. Μασίστιος, On the derivation of the name, ef. ix. 
107, a. On the Nisean horses, cf. vii. 40, ὃ. 

ὃ, προσέβ. κατὰ τέλεα. ‘Troop after troop assailed them in succes- 
sion and allowed them no breathing time: their ranks were rapidly 
thinned by the missiles of the enemy, and their strength and spirits 
began to fail.” Thirlw. in ὦ. ἢ. 335. On the reproachful appella- 
tion women, cf. 1x. 107, 6. 

_ Cu, XXI.—a. craciww—station, post: in the same sense, shortly 
afterwards, τάξιν and τὸν χῶρον τοῦτον. . 

b. τῶν édoynyee—Cf. Jelf, § 505. Relative gen. after verbs of 
governing, being lords over, &c. 

Ca. XXIT.—a. Οὗτοι ἔσαν «.r.d. B. calls attention to the testi- 
mony here borne to the merits of the Athenians. Cf. viii. 142— 
144, vii. 139, viii. 2, and D. p. 132, seqq. 

ὃ. θώρηκα λεπιδωτ. Cf. vii. 61, ὁ. ‘ His scaly armour, in which, 
according to Plutarch, he was cased from head to foot, for a time 
resisted their weapons.” Thirlw. 

6. ἐπόθεσων, absentis desiderio tactt sunt, B., they missed him, re- 
marked his loss or absence. 

d. ὡς ἂν τόν ye νεκρὸν avedoiaro. that they might at any rate, at all 
events, carry of the dead body. Cf. Jelf, § 735. 

Cu. XXITI.—a. τὴν ἄλλ. orp. ἐπέβωσ. they called upon the rest of 
the army to aid them. οὐδέ σφι ἐξεγένετο x. τ. Δ.» nor could they succeed 
an recovering the corpse, &c. Cf. iti. 142,a. On rd πλῆθος ἐβοήθησαν, 
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a plural verb joined to a noun singular in form, but plural in sense, : 
by the Constructio κατὰ σύνεσιν, cf. Jelf, ὃ 378, a. 

Cu. XXIV.—a. ogiac ... . κείροντες, cf. ii. 36; a custom also of 
the Greeks; cf. Kurip. Alcest. 425—429. L. oipwy. yp. awh. set- 
ting up an exceeding great wailing. 

H. XXV.—a. τῶν δὲ εἵνεκα κι τ. λ., τῶν de, id est, μεγάθεος εἵνεκα 
καὶ κάλλεος,---ταῦτα ἐποίευν, nempe τὰν νεκρὸν παρὰ τὰς τάξεις ἐκόμιζον. 
In Hom. IL xxii. 369, Hectoris cadaver περίδραμον υἷες ᾿Αχαίων, of 
καὶ θηήσαντο φυὴν καὶ εἶδος ἀγητὸν Ἕκτορος. V. and B. ‘“ His body 
was placed in a cart, which was drawn along the lines, and the 
men ran out from their ranks to gaze upon the gigantic barbarian.” 
Thirlw. in /. c. xvi. p. 336. 

b. ἀπικόμ. 2... . κρήνης τῆς Tapyag. “ Pausanias now posted 
himself on the bank of a stream which Hdtus calls the Asopus, 
but which must be considered as only one of its tributaries running 
northward to join the main channel. The right wing of the army, 
which, as the post of honour, was occupied by the Lacedzemonians, 
was near a spring, called Gargaphia, from which it drew a plentiful 
supply of water.” Thirlw. in ἃ ii. 337. The fountain Gargaphia, 
now Vergentiari, B., was situated about a mile and half from 
Plateea. See the map in Mill. Dor. i. διὰ τῆς ὑπωρείης, through the 
country at the mountain foot. Jelf, ὃ 627, i. 1, διὰ with Gen. Local. 
Motion through a space and passing out of it. ᾿ 

6. ᾿Ανδροκρ. τοῦ ip. The shrine of Androcrates, a Platzan hero, 
stood not far from the temple of Ceres near Plata, on the right of 
the road thence to.Thebes. B. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. τὸ ἕτερον κέρας, the other wing: this might mean 
either the left or the right ; but the left, the 2nd in honour, is here 
intended. Schw. “ The Tegeeans grounded their pretensions, cf. 
Thucyd. v. 67, on the exploit of their ancient hero Fchemus, who, 
they asserted, had been rewarded by the Peloponnesians for his 
victory over Hyllus, by the privilege, granted for ever to his 
people, of occupying one wing in all common expeditions made by 
the cities of the peninsula.” On the return of the Heraclide, &c. 
cf. vi. 52, α., 55, a., viii. 31, α. note. See also Thirlw. i. c. vii. p. 255, 
seqq. ‘‘ Hyllus, the eldest 8. of Hercules, proposed to decide the 
quarrel by single combat; and Echemus, king of Tegza, was se- 
lected by the Peloponnesian confederates as their champion. Hyllus 
fell, and the Heracleids were bound by the terms of the agreement 
to abandon their enterprise for a hundred years,” &c. &c. ὅσαι ἤδη 
ἔξοδοι ἐγέν. for iv πάσαις ἐξόδοις ai ἐγένοντο. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 824, il. 2, 6. 
Adjectival Sentences. Inverse Attraction by the transposition of 
the substantive. 

b. ἡμέας ἱκνέεσθαι, belongs to us. acc. after verbs expressing or im- 
plying motion to. Jelf, § 559. χωρὶς τοῦ ἀπηγ. prater τὰ quod expost- 
tum est. Cf. Jelf, § 368, a., on Deponent Verbs. 

. 6. πολλοὶ .. .. πρὸς dp. ἡμῖν .. . . ἀγῶνες---ΟἿ i, 65—67, and 1x. 
35, d., on subsequent actions. δίκαιον---ἤπερ--- 6 comparative ἡ 
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sometimes stands after positive adjectives, or where μᾶλλον is 
omitted. After δίκαιόν ἐστι, λυσιτελεῖν, &c. when they are used in 
doubtful cases, where the justice, expediency &c. of two things 
are compared. Jelf, ὃ 779, obs. 8. In the next ch., on πρώτοισι--- 
ῆ, of. Jelf, § 779. 3 ᾿ fon. f 

. ἀγωνίδαται, r. plur. perf. pass. lon. for ἠγωνισμένοι εἰσί. 
have been ought. ἀξ vi. 76, ΝΥ meee 

Cu. XXVII.—a. ᾿Ηρακλείδας x. τ. Χ. Cf. note a. on the preceding 
ch. τὴν Εὐρ. ὕβριν «.r.A. ‘Ancient writers unanimously relate, 
that after the death of Hercules, his children, persecuted by 
Eurysthenes, took refuge in Attica, and there defeated and slew 
the tyrant,” &c. &e. Thirlw. 1. ὁ, ἐς τοὺς damoiaro—Cf. Jelf, § 
831, 2, on the opt. without adv. The relative without ἄν is joined 
with the opt. after an expression of indefiniteness, &c. 

b. ᾿Αργείους τοὺς μετὰ Πολ. The confederation of the seven against 
Thebes is placed between Β. c. 1300—1200 by Thirlwall, i. c. v. p. 
142; who, with regard to this, “the quarrel which divided the 
royal house of Thebes, and led to a series of wars between Thebes 
and Argos, which terminated in the destruction of the former city 
and the temporary expulsion of the Cadmeans, its ancient in- 
habitants, and other similar wars,expeditions and achievements of 
the heroic age,” remarks, that, “ though they may contain no less 
of historical] reality than other legends that might be mentioned, 
yet, from not being attended with any important or lasting conse- 
quences, they are unworthy of more than a passing notice in the 
review of the mythical period of Grecian history.” 

6. ἐς ᾿Αμαζονίδας, cf. iv. 110, ὃ., and Thirlw, i. c. 5, p. 134. 

d. Tpwix. wév.... ἐλειπόνμ. Cf. Il. ii. 546—556, where the 50 
Athenian ships are mentioned, and II. iv. 328, Αθηναῖοε μήστωρες 
avrijc, and xii. 196, 689, xv. 337. B. On the Trojan War see the 
discussion in Thirlw. i. c. v. p. 150, seqq., and Grote, in Appendix. 

6. οὔ τι προέχει---ἶξ ἴ8 to no purpose, it does not avatl, i. 6. ἐξ ἐξ use- 
cae. So in Latin, nthel promovet, and οὐ γὰρ ἄμεινον for οὐκ ἀγαθόν. 
Schw. 

Sf. ἡμιν δὲ, εἰ μηδὲν x.r.d. “They (the Athenians) needed not, they 
truly said, to allege the exploits of their ancestors: the field of 
Marathon had been witness to one, equal to any in the days of 
yore: on this they were content to let their right rest.” Thirlw. 
in ὦ. ii. c. xvi. p. 328. On the allusions to Marathon, a pleasing 
topic to Athenian ears, V. refers to Thucyd. i. 73, Aristoph. 
Nub. 982, Equit. 1331. εἰ τέοισι x.7r.r. Cf. Jelf, § 895, 2, 
Brachylogy. verbal notion supplied from a preceding verb or 
verbal notion. 

g- ἐνικήσ. ἔθν. ἕξ re καὶ τεσσεράκοντα. “Satis gloriose!” W. re- 
marks; adding that though in 111. 90, seqq., more nations than the 
number here spoken of are mentioned as subject to Darius, yet it 
may be fairly doubted whether even that number came, and in only 
600 ships, too, to Marathon. 
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h. dp’ οὐ δίκαιοί εἰμεν κι r.X.—are we not justified in having, ts τέ not 
just that we should have, &c.? Cf. viii. 137, 6. ἀλλά----γὰρ κι΄ τ΄ λ. 
Cf. Jelf, § 786, obs. 4. The premiss is often placed first, when, as 
being opposed to the conclusion, it is introduced by ἀλλὰ, which 
refers to some suppressed thought. 

Cu. XXVIII.—a,. ἐφύλασσ. ψιλ. τῶν eidkwr. 35,000 light-armed 
Helots acted as esquires to them, the Spartans. Cf. vi. 58, ¢., and 
vii. 205, c. See particularly Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. App. c. xxii. p. 
416, seqq. 411, 418, where the number of the inhabitants of La- 
conia at the battle of Platea is particularly discussed—the whole 
Lacedzemonian force 50,000 men, ix. 61. Thus— 


5,000 heavy-armed Spartans. 
35,000 light-armed Helots, ix. 28. 
5,000 heavy-armed Periceci, ix. 11. 
5, eee eee ix. 29. 
50,000 
As the whole number of the Spartan citizens was 8,000 and up- 
wards, cf. vii. 234, there were consequently five-eighths of their 
whole number present at Platza. 

ὃ. παρὰ δὲ σφι εὕροντο x.r.d., and near themselves, the Corinthians 
obtained (leave) from Pausantas that the Potideans should stand. 
Cf. ix. 26. εὑρόμεθα τοῦτο, we then obtained this honour. Schw. 
Potidea, like Leucas, Anactorium, and Ambracia, was a Corinthian 
colony. Cf. vii. 123, α., and Thucyd. i. 56. On the rest of the 
Greek forces, cf. Thirlw. in /. if. c. xvi. p.-333, seqq., as the greater 
part have been already noticed wherever first the mention of their 
names occurred, to this any index to Hdtus will be a sufficient 
guide. See also APP. c. 22, on the Population of Ancient Greece, 
in Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. p. 387, seqq. 

Cu. XXIX.—a. ψιλῶν μὲν δὴ κιτιλ. “The light-armed troops 
were 69,500 strong; for besides the 35,000 Helots who attended 
the Spartans, each man of arms in the rest of the army was ac- 
companied by one light-armed ; and some small bodies which came 
from the Lacedemonian colony of Melos, from Ceos, and Tenos, 
Naxos, and Cythnus, were probably equipped in a similar manner, 
and hence have been omitted in the list of Herodotus, though they 
earned a place for their names in the monument at Olympia, which 
recorded the cities that shared the glory of this great contest.” 
Thirlw. in 7. ii. c. xvi. p. 334. As the whole number of the Ho- 
plites amounted to 38,700 men, and, subtracting the 5,000 Spartans, 
to 33,700, the number of light-armed (not counting the Helots) 
would have been the same, i. e. 33,700 instead of 34,500, were one 
counted exactly to each Hoplite ; hence it must be either supposed 
with Thirlw. that there were some other small bodies not men- 
tioned, (see Clinton’s Fast. Hell. i. App. c. 22, p. 427, 428, cf. also 
Ρ. 413, seqq., where the subject is discussed at length,) or ὡς εἷς 
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'περὶ ἕκαστον x.r.A. is to be taken, with Schw., “ about one to each 
man,” some of the Hoplites, probably, having two, or even more 
squires, others perhaps having none. 

Cu, XXX.—a. Ocomiwy ... . of περιεόντες, Of the Thespians 700 
had perished at Thermopyle; cf. vii. 202, and 222: their town 
had Peen also burnt, viii. 50; the survivors had retired into the 
Peloponnese. See Clinton’s Fasti, J. 4. p. 401. The 1800 at the 
battle + 700 killed at Thermopylae = 2500 ; but 2500 males from 
18 to 60 will give a population of 10,800 persons for the Thespian 
state at that period, even supposing slaves to be included. ὅπλα δὲ 
κι τ΄λ. they were not hoplites, had not heavy-arms ; the spear, heavy 
shield, &c., of the regular hoplite. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 9, οὐ γὰρ ἦν ὅπλα 

ες πορίσασθαι. Thirlwall has paraphrased the passage as if the 
Thespians had no arms at all. 

Cu. XXXI:—a, Οἱ δὲ ἀμφὶ κι τ. λ. From this ch. to ch. 88 in- 
clusive, is, with a few omissions, translated in Ὁ. p. 141—145. 

ὃ. we ἀπεκήδευσαν Μασίστιον. when they had done bewatling Masis- 
tous. Cf. ix. 24. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 61, ἀπαλγήσαντας. V. Cf. Herod. 
h. 40, ἀποτύπτωνται. 

c. κατὰ μὲν Aaxed. opposite to the Lacedemonians. Cf. viii. 85, a., 
and on the nations composing the Persian force, viii. 113, seqq. 
B., and the refs there to bk. vii. 

d. ἐπεῖχον τοὺς Tey. stretched as far as, or, extended over against 
(so as to face) the Tegeans. So also a little lower, ἐπέσχον. 

8. Βοιωτούς τεκιτιλ. The Boeotians, Locrians, and Melians are 
mentioned as on the Persian side in viii. 66. On the Thessalians’ 
adherence, cf. vii. 172—174, and vii. 6, 0., 130, c. On the Phocians, 
ix. 17, a., and refs 18. 

SF. ἔφερόν re καὶ ἦγον. they plundered and pillaged. Cf. i. 88, c. 
The Macedonians, B. thinks, were some troops in the train of 
Alexander their king, spoken of as in the Persian camp, in vii. 
137, viii. 140, and ix. 44; as the nation had submitted to Mar- 
donius, vi. 44. 

Cu. XXXII.—a. On the Phrygians, cf. vii. 73, Thracians, vii. 
75, Mysians, vii. 74, Peeonians, vii. 185, Ethiopians, vii. 69, 70, 
Egyptians, vii. 89, and on the Hermotybians, &c., ii. 164, and notes. 
On the Egyptians here mentioned, cf. Adsch. Pers. 39, ἐλειοβάται 
ναῶν ἐρέται δεινοὶ, πλῆθός τ᾽ ἀνάριθμο. B. On the marines in the 
Persian fleet, cf. vii. 96, a. 

ὃ. we καὶ πρότ. δεδῆλωτ. Cf. viii. 113, B. 

Cu. XXXITI.—a. γένεος τοῦ Ἰαμ. Κλυτ. “The Spartans had 
brought with them Tisamenus, the most celebrated diviner in 
Greece, sprung from a branch of the Iamids in Elis.” Thirlw. 
There appear to have been three families of soothsayers in Elis, 
the lamide, Clytiade, cf. ii. 49, ὃ., and Telliade, cf. ix. 37, and 
viii. 27, 6.: unless then the text be corrupt, we must suppose that, 
cf. v. 44, 6., one branch of the house of the Iamide must have 
taken its origin from some one of the name of Clytius, or that 
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Tisamenus himself was nearly descended from some one of that 
name. B. Cf. Mill. Dor. i. p. 281, and p. 394. 

ὃ. λεωσφέτερον, 1. 6. πολιήτην σφέτερον .. . . μαντενομ. περὶ γόνου--- 
consulting i oracle about offspring. Cf. for the same sense i. 46, 
vill. 36. B. 

δ. παρὰ ty... ὀλυμπιάδα---ἣθ came within one match, or bout, in 
wrestling of winning an Olympic victory. Per solam luctam stetit, 

inus premium reportaret. παρὰ ty—except one, within one, as 
if it were parallel to but not touching. Cf. Thueyd. iv. 106, παρὰ 
vixra, within one night. Jelf, 637, iii. 3,2 From Pausan. iii. 11, 
§ 6, we learn that Tisamenus won in leaping and running, and 
was beaten in wrestling. In hurling the discus and the javelin, 
which made up the Pentathlon, whether he lost, won, or was on an, 
equality with his antagonist, appears uncertain. On the use of 
the verb τρέχειν, cf. Hermann, Viger, p. 702. B. ‘ How the prize 
was awarded to the victor in the whole Pentathlon, it is difficult 
to conceive; for it can have occurred but seldom that one and the 
same man gained the victory in all the five.” See the interesting 
article Pentathlon, in Smith’s D. of A. 

d. dveripa—raised his price, set an increased value himself. 
per. τὴς xonop. gave over, laid aside their umportuntty. “ἢ seems to 
me wrong in translating, neglected his prophetic art. 

6. καταίν. periovrec—went to fetch him, and were for agreeing to 
his terms. οὐδ᾽... . dpe. rovr. povy. that he would not now be con- 
tented with this alone. Cf. Jelf, § 607, Instrumental Dat. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a. ἐμιμέετο---σαϑ for imitating. So shortly after- 
wards ἐμισθοῦντο, tried to hire. Cf i. 68, f. On Melampus, cf. ii. 
49, 6., and vii. 22]. B. 

b. ὡς εἰκάσαι, Bac. rex. πολιτηΐην, αἰτεόμενος. Such is the reading 
finally preferred by B. in his corrections: but it appears to me far 
better to reject the comma after εἰκάσαι, and render, he was emitat- 
tng Melampus in the request he made, tf we may compare a kingdom 
and citizenship together. W.’s explanation, who also rejects the 
comma after εἰκάσια,---ἰο wit, “ that the similarity of the two cases 
lay in the desire they both showed for their own aggrandizement, 
though the object sought, by Melampus half a kingdom, by Tisa- 
menus the right of citizenship, was very different,”-——does not seem 
to hit the point. The similarity lies, I think, in their increasing 
their terms, each for the advantage of his own brother. 

6. ὑποστάντες---- undertaking, engaging to do. Cf. ii. 127, 128. 
τίς dvy....rovro.... ὑποστὰς, which of you undertaking to do this, 


ἅς. B. 

Cu. XXXV.—a. pavrevipevoc—acting as soothsayer for them, 
divining. Cf. for the same sense ix. 36, 37, 92, 95, and fora dif- 
ferent sense, cf. ix. 33, ὁ. B. 

b. συγκαταιρέει---αϑ8ϑῖ8ί8 in accomplishing or winning. Cf. vii. 50, ὁ. 

c. ἐπὶ δὲ, and next, and in addition. Cf. viii. 93, ὁ. 

d, ὁ ἐν Teyiy x. 7.4. On what is here narrated, cf. Mill, Dor. i. 
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bk. i. c. ix. p. 313. “From some unknown cause, internal differ- 
ences had arisen which led to an open war between Sparta and 
Arcadia. We only know that between the battle of Platea, in 
which Tegea, as also later still, showed great fidelity towards 
Sparta, and the war with the Helots, i.e. between 479 B. c. and 
465 B. C., the Lacedeemonians fought two great battles, the one 
against the Tegeates and Argives at Pepe 5 the other against all 
the Arcadians, with the exception of the Mantineans, at Dipza, 
ἐν Διπαιεῦσιν, in the Menalian territory. Tisamenus, an Elean, of 
the family of the Iamide, cf. ix. 33, a., was in both battles in the 
Spartan army, and in both Sparta was victorious. Herod. ix. 35, 
Pausan. ii. 11. Hence also Leotychides, in 468 8. c., went to 
Tegea in exile, Herod. vi. 72. Hdtus, ix. 37, also mentions a dis- 
sension between Tegea and Sparta before the Persian war. As we 
find that Argos had a share in this war, it is possible that the 
views of that state were directed against the ascendency of Sparta: 
erhaps also the independence of the Meenalians, Parrhasians, 
ἕο, had been, as was so often the case, attacked by the more 
werful states of Arcadia, and was defended by the head of the 
eloponnesian confederacy.” 

8. ἐπὶ δὲ, ὁ Μεσσηνίων ὁ πρὸς ᾿Ιθώμῃ. Generally called the 3rd 
Messenian War, 464—455 B. c.; the Helots taking the occasion of 
the destruction of Sparta by the earthquake to throw off the yoke. 
“ The circumstances of this terrible contest are almost unknown 
to us; and we can only collect the few fragments extant of its 
history. Aéimnestus, the Spartan who killed Mardonius, fought 
with 300 men (ef. vii. 205, c.) at Stenyclarus ayainst a body of 
Messenians, and was slain with all his men, Herod. ix. 64 This 
was followed by a great battle with the same enemy at Ithome, (if 
in Herod. ix. 35, the alteration πρὸς Ιθώμῃ for πρὸς τῷ ᾿Ισθμῷ is at 
all certain,) in which the Spartans were victorious.” On the sub- 
sequent events of the war, the 10 years’ siege of Ithome, the comin 
of Cimon*with 4000 hoplites who were afterwards dismissed thro 
a foolish jealousy, the surrender of Ithome and the removal of the 
Messenians to Naupactus, see Miiller, as quoted in the foregoi 
note, whence the above is taken. Cf. also Thucyd. i. 10], and 
Messenta, in Smith’s C. D., and i. 130, a., on the other events later 
than the taking of Sestos, and D. p. 29. 

7 ὁ ἐν Tavdypy—Cf. Thucyd. i. 108. “Sparta had sent out an 
army in the same year, 457 Β. Ο., to liberate her mother-country, 
Doris, from the yoke of the Phocians. But when, after the execu- 
tion of this object, the Spartans were hastening back to the Pelo- 

onnese, they were compelled to force their passage home by the 

attle of Tanagra, which, with the assistance of the Thebans, they 
ained over an army composed of Athenians, Ionians, Argives, and 
hessalians.” Mill. i. p. 217. See also the refs at the conclu- 

. sion of the foregoing note. 
Cu. XXXVI.—a. iuavredero—adivined, acted as augur for them. 
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Cf. ix. 35,a. On καλὰ ἐγ. τὰ ἱρὰ ἀμυνομ., the victims promised suc- 
cess, tf they stood on the defensive, cf. wu. 134, ὃ., vi. 76, ὁ. 

Ca. XXXVII.—a. 'HA..... τῶν Τελλιαδ. Cf. ix. 33, a. On 
ἔδησ. ἐπὶ Oay., put him in bonds with the intention of killing him, cf. i. 
109, a. . 

b. τρέχων περὶ τῆς ψυχῆς, in danger of his life, cf. vii. 57, a. ἐν 
ξύλῳ σιδηρ.» tn stocks clamped with tron, cf. vi. 75, a., and Acts xvi. 
24. W. σιδήριον, some tool or instrument of tron, which he got posses- 
sion of, and then sawed off the forepart of his foot with it. Thus 
B. ἐσενειχθ. κως σιδηρ. ἐκράτ., nactus est instrumentum ferreum aliquo 
modo compedibus ilatum. So also S. and L. D., σιδήριον, a knife, 
or sword, which somehow had been brought into the cell where he. 
was confined. 

6. ἀπέδρη ἐς Τεγέην, The Tegeans being at that time at enmity 
with Lacedemon. Cf. ix. 35, d., and i. 65, 6., and below Tey. dove. 
οὐκ ἀρθμίην Aax., not being in concord with the Lacedemonians. 

. da. οὐ μέντοι. . .. ournvee.... συγκεκυρημένον. nevertheless in the 
end the enmity which had occurred between him and the Lacede- 
montans did not turn out (well) to him, i. 6. brought about his ruin. 
The death of Hegesistratus happened possibly in the 2nd year of 
the Bell. Pelop. 430 8. c., when the Lacedemonians made a de- 
scent on Zacynthus. From the retirement of Demaratus thither, 
vi. 70, it would seem that the island was previously at enmity with 
them. If this conjecture is correct, Hegesistratus must have been 
at least 80 years of age at the time. Perhaps the allusion may be 
to some other war, of which nothing further is known. B. 

Cu. XXXVIII.—a. οὐκ ἐκαλλιέρεε---ΟἿ, vi. 76, 6., vii. 134, ὃ. ἐπ’ 
ἑωὕτων, by themselves, (an augur) of their own. Cf. ix. 17, ὃ., iv. 
114, ec. 

ὃ. Τιμηγενίδης---ΟἿ, ix. 86, 87. ὡς ἀπολάμψ. συχνούς. that he would 
cut off, intercept many. 

Cu. ΧΧΧΙΧ, α Δρυὸς Κεφ. These oak-heads are also men- 
tioned in Thucyd. iii. 24, and are laid down S. E. of Platea in the 
map in Mill. Dor. 1. 

ὃ. wepeBaddAdpevor—encompassing, surrounding them. B. Perhaps, 
as in 11. 71, a., getting possession of them. 

Cu. XL.—a. μηδίζοντ. μεγάλως. Cf. ix. 17. On the Thebans, 
cf. vii. 132, 232, a. After κατηγέοντο, supply τῇ τοῦ Μαρδονίου ἵππῳ, 
they went before, led the way for, the cavalry till they came to blows. B. = 

H. XLI.—a. ᾿Αρτάβαζος--- ΟἿ, vii. 66, viii. 126, ἐν ὀλέγοισι .... 
ἄνηρ δόκιμος, @ man approved among a few (who were so) of the Per- 
stans, a man of reputation such as few of the Persvans had, i. 6. of 
very high repute. Cf. iv. 52, 6. A few lines above on the dat. 
ἀντίκατημένοισι, cf. ii. 145, a. . 

ὃ. διαπρήσσεσθαι, they could effect their undertaking, viz. bring the 
war to a successful termination. Cf. iv. 24, ὃ., quoted by B. 

c. ὡς προειδότος... . τούτου. as he too (Artabazus) was endowed 
with greater foresight, viz. than Mardonius, that is, the Thebans 
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considered he was s0, and therefore adopted his opinion; while 
the policy of Mardonius was “more headstrong, more arrogant, 
and unyielding.” 

d. ra re σφάγια .. - . βιάζεσθαι, and to pay no attention to the vic- 
tims of Hegesistratus, nor to offer any violence to them, force them to 
be favourable. So B. quotes Matthie, nec vim inferre victimis, et 
iis invitis (πρὸς βιάν) pagnare ; and so δ. and L. Ὁ. 

Ca. XLIT.—a. ἐν ddeig.... λέγειν, not thinking tt safe to speak 
of them. Cf. ili. 154, ἐν ἐλαφρῷ ποιεῖσθαι, to hold ἐξ in kettle value. 
viii. 109, ἐν ὁμοίῳ ποιεῖσθαι, to esteem equally. Jelf, § 622, 3, 6. 

b. ὡς περιεσομένους ἡμέας Ἑλλήνων. since (i.e. as you think that) 
we shall prove supertor tu the Greeks. Here ὡς = δοκοῦντες, which it 
represents. Cf. Jelf, § 551, obs. “ After words which imply the 
notions of thinking, &c., we find an acc. with a participle. This 
seemingly anomalous construction arises partly from the notion 
arising from ὡς, and partly from the substitution of the part. for 
the infinitive. Cf. also Jelf, § 549, obs. 1, under aceus. of equivalent 


notion. 

Cua. XLITI.—a. ἐς Ἰλλυρίους re καὶ τὸν Ἐγχέλεων κι τ. λ. “* Hetus 
believed that the prediction referred to the irruption of an Illyrian 
horde, the Encheleans, cf. v. 61, 5., who, as we learn from this 
accidental mention of them, had in very early times. carried their 
ravages so far. But as this tradition was almost forgotten, the 
prophecy was generally applied to the Persians,” ἅς. ὅς. Thirlw. 
ii. p. 342. On Bacis, cf. vii. 77, a., and on Museeus, v. 90, 0., viii. 


b. ὁ δὲ Θερμώδων κ. τ. λ. This river, afterwards the Heemo, falls into 
the Asopus not far from Tanagra. Glisas is laid down in the map 
to Mill. Dor. i.a little to the N. E. of Thebes. It does not appear 

_ to be noticed in Arrowsmith, c. xvii. 
Cu. XLIV.—a. ὡς δὲ πρόσῳ . ... προελήλατο, when the night was 
¢ far advanced. Cf. Rom. xii. 12, ἡ νὺξ προέκοψεν, and Sallust 
J ugurth. e. xxi., “ Ubi plerumque noctis processit.” W. Cf. ix. 14,¢. 
. mapayvpvoi—adtscloses. Cf. i. 126, δ. On Alexander ref. ix. 31, f. 

Cu. XLV.—a. ἀπόῤῥητα ποιεύμενος πρὸς μηδένα, sc. ἔπεα, ut ix. 
93, mea verba factens occulta ; 8. rogans, ut occulta, tacita habeatis mea 
verba, forbidding you to speak to any one of them, except to Pausamas. 
B. Cf ix. 94. ἀπόῤῥ. ποιησάμενοι, forbidding any one to mention 

᾿ (the oracles). 

ὃ. abrig...."EXX. γένος ciui—On the Macedonian monarchs, cf. 
vill 137, a τὰ μὲν σφάγια ἐᾷν χαίρειν, to pay no regard to the sacrifices, 
cf. ix. 41, ἃ, 

6. ἣν δὲ ἄρα ὑπερβάληται κ. τ.λ. and tf, as is kkely, Mardonius should 
put off the attack. Cf. viii. 112, 5. Om λιπαρέετε μένοντες, cf. viii. 

, 6. 

d. ἔργον οὕτω παράβολον---ϑο perilous or venturesome an enterprise, 
one that will caposd ‘he to 80 much: danger. “He said he was come 
at the risk of his life, to give them a friendly warning.” Thirlw. in/ 
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Cu. XLVI.—a. ἡμεῖς δὲ ἄπειροί re κιτιλ. On this confession, 
real or apparent, of fear, on the part of Pausanias, read the note 
of W. “Mira Pausanie mora et tergiversatio. Ad Thermopylas 
Spartanorum plures non inulti occubuerant; patrie decus, quod 

erxi Demaratus, lib. vii. 102, ostentarat, nullo modo dedecorantes. 
Adeone, quod eorum evaserint nulli, Medi terribiles? Haud pre- 
ter veritatem Isocrates Panathen. p- 272, E. de bello adversus 
Xerxem, ἐν ᾧ πλέον διήνεγκαν Athenienses Λακεδαιμονίων ἐν ἅπασι 
τοῖς κινδύνοις 7) κεῖνοι τῶν ἄλλων. Magna certe Atheniensium gloria, 
cum Medorum nomen Grecis omnibus auditu esset formidolosum, 
eorum impetum et arma repressisse, lib. vi. 112, Adde Plutarch, 
Aristid. p. 328, 7.” Cf. also D. p. 132 and 155. 

ὃ. ἡδομένοισι ἡμῖν, cf. viii. 10, c. 

Cu. XLVIII.—a. ἐς χειρῶν re νόμον--- ΟἿ, viii. 89, c.; and on 
δούλων τῶν ἡμετ. Vi. 5,5. κατὰ κλέος, in accordance with your re- 


ton. 

ὃ. δεδόξωσθε εἶν. ἄριστ. Cf. vii. 135, a. 

c. εἰ δὲ μὴ δοκέοι, This is the reading of the MSS., instead of 
which Schaefer gives ἣν δὲ... . doxéy. On the needlessness of 
this correction, though ἦν μὲν δοκέῃ is found in the preceding clause 
of the sentence, of, Matth, Gr. Gr. ὃ 524, 6, who refers to iii. 35, 
where, in like manner, εἰ with the indicat. or optat. and ἤν with 
con). are used together as if equivalent. B. Cf. also Jelf, § 855. 

H. XLIX.—a. τὰ καταλαβόντα, what had happened. Cf. ix. 93, 
104, and iii. 42, ὃ. B. 

ὃ. ψυχρῇ νίκῃ, an empty, tdeal victory. Cf. vi. 108. ἐπικουρ. ψυχρή. 

δ. immorotérat ... . προσφέρ. ἄποροι. horse-bowmen, and difficult tv 
close with. Cf. iv. 46, c. 

d. κρήν. τὴν Tapyag. Cf. ix. 25, ὃ. 

Cu. L.—a. ὀπάονες, esqutres, attendants. Cf. v. 111, a. 

Cu. LI.—a. ἣν ὑπερβάλωνται... .. μὴ ποιεύμενοι, of the Persians, 
should let that day pass over without coming to an engagement. Cf. 
ix. 45, c. The μὴ is considered unnecessary by W., but is re- 
tained by Schw. with the approbation of Hermann, who, in Viger, 

. 811, renders, δὲ eum diem Dersa sine preho pretermisissent, add- 
ing that, omitting the μή, the sense will be δὲ eo die prelium com- 
mittere Perse omisissent. B. 

ὃ. σχιζόμ. ὁ worapdc—the river is not the Asopus, but the rivulet 
CEroe, which descends from Mt Citheron and forms the island of 
the same name with itself. It runs in quite a different direction 
from the Asopus, passing close by the city of Plateea, just above 
which it forms the island of Céroe, and empties itself into the 
Sinus Crisseeus, while the Asopus runs in a northerly direction, 
and flows into the Euripus. This is explained at great length by 
B., who remarks upon the erroneous topography of most of the 
maps and plans of the battle of Platea. For the same reason, the 
reader should be cautioned against the note of L. on this passage: 
“ It was resolved, if battle should not be joined in the course of the 

‘  3F 
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day, to retire during he following night to a part of the plain 
nearer Plateea, which, being almost surrounded by two branches 
of the Gfroe, was known by the name of the Island, and that on 
their arrival at this post, a strong detachment should be sent to 
clear the pass, and convoy the supply that was detained on the 
mountain into the camp.” Thirlw. Cf. the map in Mill. Dor. i. 

6. ὥσπερ car’ ἰθὺ ἐόντων. and that the cavalry might not harass 
them, as they would, if opposite them. 

d. δευτέρη φυλακὴ, The Greeks, according to Jul. Pollux i. 7, 8, 
quoted by B., divided their night into 3 watches; the Ist com- 
mencing about 9 or 10 o’clock, and ending about 12 p.m.or | 
a.m., was called ἀρχὴ νυκτὸς, or, περὶ πρώτην νυκτὸς, OF, νυκτὸς 
ἀρχομένης; the 2nd, μεσούσης νυκτὸς. * “ Considerable uncertainty 
appears to prevail as to whether the watch among the Greeks was 
changed always at a constant and set time, or at the pleasure of 
the general. The Romans divided the night, as is well known, 
into 4 watches from sunset to sunrise, so that in the Gk Test. 
φυλακὴ, answering to their vigilie, stands for a fourth part of the 
night, about the space of three hours.” Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Castra. 

Cu. LII.—a. πόνον ἄτρυτον. laborem indefessum ; unabating, (lit. 
not worn away,) hence continual toil. Cf. Soph. Aj. 788. B., and 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 317. 

ὃ. aipSivrec—rising up, moving off. In the same sentence, oi 
πολλοὶ and οἱ δὲ refer to the same persons—the greater part took 
up their arms and marched away, having indeed no intention of going 
to the spot appointed, but as soon as ever they were in motion, gladly 
escaping from the cavalry, ὅς. ὅς. B. “Their object, in thus 
deviating from the preconcerted plan, was perhaps to take advant- 
age of such shelter as the remains of the city might afford for their 
wounded men.” Thirlw. 

6. τὸ Ἡραῖον. This stood on the Εἰ. of the city, πρὸ τῆς πόλ.: 
it is laid down in the map in Mill. Dor. i., and is mentioned in 
Thucyd. iii. 68. On the fountain of Garga hia, cf. ix. 25, 0. 

d, ἔθεντο. . .. τὰ ὅπλα. piled or stacked their arms. Cf. Arnold 
on Thucyd. ii. 2. The spear was thrust into the ground by the 
spike at the lower end, or στυράκιον, cf. i. 52, c., and the shield was 
leant against it, while the soldier “stood at ease,” or sat down. 
An open space within the camp was generally selected for piling 
the arms together in; but on occasions where sudden danger was 
anticipated, each man seems to have stacked his arms before him- 
self, so as to be able to resume them at a moment’s notice; pre- 
serving his position in the ranks meanwhile, though he sat down 
to rest himself from their weight. Cf. ix. 72, κατήμ. ἐν τῇ τάξι. 

Cu. LITT.—a. κατὰ τοὺς ἄλλους---ΟἿὮἁ i. 84, αὶ 

ὃ. τοῦ Πιτανητέων λόχου---Τ hucydides, i. 20, denies that such ἃ 
λόχος or regiment ever existed. “ His censure,” Arnold thinks, 
note on Thucyd. i. 20, “if designed to touch Hdtus at all, was 
not meant for him particularly, but rather for Hellanicus and those 
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earlier writers, whom Hdtus in this instance carelessly followed.” 
Why our author should not have called the quota of forces fur- 
nished by Pitana by the name of the place whence they came, B. 
does not see ; even though there may not have been in the Spartan 
army any λόχος which was commonly known by the name of Πιγα- 
νάτης. So also Schw. On the constitution of the Spartan army, 
cf. i. 65, g. With regard to “what is the proper signification of 
the Phyle (as the grammarians sometimes call them) of Pitana, 
Limne or Limnzum, Mesoa, and Cynosura, which Pausanias also 
mentions together as divisions of the people,” Miller, Dor. ii. p. 
50, comes to the conclusion, after weighing the various apparently 
contradictory accounts, some including these places in Sparta, and 
some not, that they were nothing else than the hamlets, κῶμαι, of 
which, according” to Thucydides, i. 10, the town of Sparta con- 
sisted, and which lay on all sides around the ctty, πόλις, properly 
so called. ‘ We are best informed with respect to Pitana, an an- 
cient town, and without doubt anterior to the Dorians, which was 
of sufficient importance to have its own gymnastic contests, and 
to furnish a battalion of its own, called Pitanites. Of this Thu- 
cydides does not admit the existence; but Caracalla, in imitation 
of antiquity, composed a λόχος Πιτανάτης of Spartans.” Cf. iii. 
55, a., and the plan of Sparta in the map in Mill. Dor. ii. 

6. κείνου ταῦτα νενωμένου, perf. pass. part. contract. for νενοημένου 
from νοέω. Since he (Amompharetus) had thus determined with him- 
self, was thus minded. Cf. i. 68, ὁ. B. 

d. μὴ, ἣν ἀπολίπωσι---(αὐτὸὺν) 86. τὸν λόχον.----ἰο8έ, tf they should 
leave behind the regiment, by carrying out the measures they had 

eed upon with, &c. On ἀτρέμ. ely., cf. vii. 8, § 1, ὁ. 

Cua. LIV.—a. Λακεδαιμονίων .... ὡς ἄλλα φρονεόντων κιτιλ. A 
similar charge is made against the Spartans in vi. 108, with regard 
to the answer returned to the Platzans: it appears beyond a doubt, 
to quote the opinion of B., that Hdtus was more inclined towards 
the Athenians, with whom too he went to Thurii, and the popular 

form of government, cf, v. 66, than towards the Spartans and their 
constitution. Cf. the praises of Athens in vi. 112, and elsewhere. 
But we should acquit him of any intentional partisanship towards 
the Athenians :—an imputation which D., p. 132, seqq., has suc- 
cessfully rebutted ; cf. particularly vii. 138, 139, seqq. Nor, as is 
evident from vii. 102, ὃ., does Hdtus defraud the Spartans of the 
praise they deserve. As to the pass in the text, it is hardly 
credible such an imputation would have been cast upon the Spartan 
character, had it been otherwise than the generally received opinion 
throughout Greece at that time. That the Doric character was 
unamiable and unattractive, particularly in the eyes of foreigners, 
though perhaps looked upon even more harshly than it deserved, 
can hardly fail to be the conclusion of the student of Hdtus and 
Thucydides. The unsocial nature of their policy towards foreigners 
and strangers, the habits of stern military subordination in which 
2Fr2 
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their life was passed, the arrogance and oppression that subse- 
quently characterized the conduct of their harmosts in the con- 

uered towns, are all so many proofs that the dislike borne towards 
Sparta was not conceived without good grounds. In Miull. Dor. 
ii. p. 410, note, several passages are quoted from Euripides and 
Aristophanes to the same effect as that in the text. In W. and 
V.’s notes, the following are appositely adduced. Eurip. Androm. 
447, ψευδῶν ἄνακτες μηχανοῤῥάφοι κακῶν, “Edurd, κοὐδὲν ὑγιὲς. ἀλλὰ 
πᾶν πέριξ φρονοῦντες. Aristoph. Pax, 1068, Συνθήκας πεποίησθ᾽ 
ἄνδρες χαροποῖσι πιθήκοις ... . ἀλωπεκίδεσσι πέπεισθε, ὯΩΟν δόλιαι ψυχαὶ, 
δόλιαι φρένες, and Acharn. 307, οἷσιν οὔτε βωμὸς, οὔτε πίστες, οὔθ᾽ 
ὕρκος μένει. 

Cu. LV.—a. κατὰ χώρην τεταγ. i. 6. drawn up in their position— 
just where they were before. Cf. iv. 135, 5. In the following sen- 
. tence μένοντας μούνους, the plural referring to Amompharetus and 

his company; by the constructio card σύνεσιν, also called Schema 
πρὸς τὸ ζημαινόμ. On which see the excellent remarks of Jelf, § 
378, 379, ὃ. 

ὃ. ὁ δὲ, μαινόμενον κατιλ. The construction of this sentence is 
somewhat involved. The preposition πρὸς may either be taken to 
govern τὸν ᾿Αθην. κῆρ. or πρός τε (and in addition) may be taken 
separately from the rest of the sentence as answering to ἐχρήϊζέ τε, 
thus; πρός re τὸν ᾿Αθηναίων κήρυκα λέγειν ἐκέλευε. ... ἐχρήϊζέ re. B. 
But he (i. 6. Pausanias) telling him (Amompharetus) that he was 
mad, and not in his right mind, then (turning) to the Athenian herald 
who was asking the questions enjoined him, he, Pausanias I say, bade 
him (the herald) tell the Athenians how matters stood with them, and 
at the same time begged of (i. e. bade him beg of) the Athenians to 
come, &c. 

Cu. LVI.—a. ἀνακρινομένους --- disputing, wrangling. ἤϊσαν τὰ 
ἔμπαλιν, took the contrary course. Cf. vii. 581, α«. - 

ὃ. τῆς ὑπωρ. τοῦ Ki0.—the skirts of Citheron, the rugged ground 
at the foot of the mountain, Cf. ix. 19, ὃ. 

6. ᾿Αθην. δὲ .. ... ἐς τὸ πεδίον SC. ἤϊσαν, quod respondet preegressis 
οἱ μὲν .... ἀντείχοντο. B. 

Cu. LVII.—a. ἀρχήν re—To the particle re employed here, the 
δὲ after προτερεόντων two lines lower down corresponds: cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 626. B. 

b. περιείχετο κι τ. Δ.) was urgent with them that they should stay 
where they were, and not leave their post. S. and L.D. Cf. viii. 
60, f. προτερεόντων, going on before. Cf. ix. 66. 

6. ἰθείῃ réyvy—recta arte, id est, non dissimulanter et palam: think- 
tng that they were really leaving him behind. Hoogeveen on Viger, 
li, ix. 2. Cf. ii. 161, iii. 127. ἐς τῆς eine, ix. 32. Schw. 

d. ποταμὸν Madéevra—This river is considered by Gail, quoted 
by B., to be a branch of the CEroe. Cf. ix. 51,6. The temple of 
the Eleusinian Ceres, probably about two miles distant from the 
Hereeum, is mentioned also in ix. 62, 65, 101. 
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Ca. LVITI.—a. Ano. θώρηκα... .. παῖδες ᾿Αλεύεω, Cf. ix. 1, ὃ, 
ὑπὸ---ύκτα, during the preceding night. Cf. ii. 36, ὃ. 

ὃ. ὅτι οὐδένες ἄρα ἐόντες .. . . ἐναπεδεικνύατο. B. renders ἐναπεδεικ. 
they have shown ‘themselves ; regarding it as simply equivalent to, 
and a repetition of, the preceding διέδεξαν; He therefore takes the 
two verbs as if they were but one: they have sufficiently shown that, 
among the Greeks who are men of no consideration, they themselves 
are also men of no consideration. So also Valla, unde nullius esse se 
pretu, inter Gracos, et tpsos nulltus pret viros, ostenderunt. The 
version of Schw. seems better; ἐναπεδεικνύατο, passive, pre ceteris 
ostentatos, celebratos fuisse, and they have plainly shown, that, being 
worthless themselves, they have become illustrious among the Greeks, 
who are likewise worthless. tvanedexviaro—In the Ionic and Epic 
dialects drat, dro, added to the tense root is the 3rd pl. for νται, yro, 
instead of the periphrasis of the particip. and elvac:. a. very gener- 
ally in the pft. and plpft. as πεπείθαται. ὃ. not unfrequently in the 
3rd pl. opt. 6. sometimes in the 3rd pl. imperfect ovro, the o being 
changed to ε, a8 ἐβουλέατο for ἐβούλοντο, &c. τιθέαται, i. 133, vil. 
119. ἐτιθέατο, i. 119—Jelf, § 197, 4. On οὐδένες, cf. Jelf, § 381, 
obs. 3. The pronouns, οὐδείς and μηδείς, agree generally with the 
subject, when they signify good for nothing, worthless. Cf. Arist. 
Eq. 158. 

Η ἐπαινεόντων τούτους, The participle ἐπαινεόντων here refers to 
ὑμῖν ἐοῦσι, though the structure of the sentence is suddenly changed 
to that of a genitive absolute. B. Cf. Jelf, § 710, 6.» and iii. 65, 
πεπονθότος---ἐμοί, there quoted. On the form curvgdéare, second pers. 
plur. plusq. perf. Ion. of συνύδειν from σύνοιδα, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 
231, and § 188, obs. 1., B., when you praised men in whom you were 
conscious that there was some worth. 

d, τὸ cai καταῤῥωδῆσαι «.r.d. Before the verb αὐτὸν may be 
mentally added— ApraGaZov δὲ θ. καὶ μᾶλλ. ἐποιεύμ. τὸ καὶ αὐτὸν κα- 
ταῤῥ. Λακ. but I more wondered at Artabazus that he should so greatly 

Sear the Lacedemonians. Cf. also Matth. Gr. Gr. § 541. B. On 
the advice given by Artabazus, cf. ix. 41, and on πολιορκησομένους, 
about to endure a siege, v. 35, 6. After τὴν understand γνώμην. 

Cu. LIX.—a. imciye—se. τὸν νοῦν : se dirextt 8. animum attendit ; 
he turned his attention to. Schw. Cf. i. 80,d. Some render, he 
directed his course. Cf. D. p. 148. On ὡς ποδῶν .... εἶχον, cf. vi. 
116, a. 

ὃ. ὡς ἀναρπασόμενοι τ. Ἕλλ.---αϑ tf they were going to carry away 
the Greeks at the first attack. Thus a city is said ἁρπασθῆναι when 
taken by a coup de main. V. Cf. viii. 28, ὃ. 

Cu. LX.—a. viv ὧν δέδοκται x.7.X. Either construct with 
Schw., δέδοκται τὸ, Ionicé pro ὃ, ποιητέον (ἐστὶ) ἡμῖν rd ἐνθεῦτεν, Viz. 
ἀμυν. by defending ourselves as best we can to protect one another ; 
or, with Matth. Gr. Gr. § 634, 2, quoted by B., explain either 
by repeating δέδοκται before ἀμυνομένους, or consider δεῖ to be 
implied in ποιητέον. 
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b. δίκαιοί tore—Cf. viii. 137, 6. εἰ δ᾽... .. καταλελάβηκε x. 7. d. bus 
if any thing has happened to you 80 as to render tt impossible to come 
to our aid. Cf. on the verb iii. 42, ὃ. 

ὃ. ὑπὸ τὸν παρ. τ. wéAEuov—during the time of this present war. 
Cf. Jelf, § 639, iii. 2. Cf. ix. 58, ὑπὸ νύκτα, towards night. On the 
construction of συνοίδ, ὑμῖν---ἐοῦσι, cf. Jelf, 682,2. ὥστε καὶ ταῦτα 
ἐσακούειν, 80 that you should listen to us in this too, grant us this re- 
quest too, ᾿ 

Cu. LXI.—a. ἐόντες ody ψιλοῖσι ἀριθμὸν κιτ.λ. Cf. ix. 28, a., 29, 
a. The number is thus reckoned by Schw. 


Spartans. . . ee . . . . 5,000 

elots . . . . . . . . . 85,000 
Lacedeemonians . . . . . . . 5,000 
The rest of the light-armed, one to each Lacedemonian 5,000 


—_—— 


90,000 


b. ob yap... . τὰ σφάγ. χρηστὰ, for their sacrifices gave no favour- 
able omens, Cf. vii. ἴδ. ξ' vi. 76, ὃ. ees 9 I 

6. φράξ. γ. τὰ γέῤῥα οἱ I.—for the Persvans locking their bucklers, 
forming a breastwork by setting them up close side by stde. Schw. 
compares ix. 99, συνεφόρησαν τὰ γέῤῥα ἕρκος σφι εἶναι, they set thet 
bucklers together, so as to form a defence for them, and I}. xiii. 130, 
φράξαντες δόρυ δουρὶ, σάκος σάκει. On γέῤῥα, cf. vil. 61, ὃ. 

ad. τῶν σφαγ. οὐ yew —the sacrifices not turning out favourable. 
From a comparison of vii. 134, and ix. 62, ὡς δὲ yp. κοτὲ ἐγεν. quum 
vero tandem leta essent exta, it is evident that τὰ σφάγια, 8. τὰ ἱερὰ, 
γένεσθαι, is used without the addition of χρηστὰ, to express sacri- 
Jices turning out favourably. V. On the locality of the Hereun, 
cf. ix. 52, ¢. 

Cu. LXII.—a. χρόνῳ---αὐ length. Proprie valet tempore aliquo 
preterlapso. B. τὰ τόξα per. having laid ΜΝ relingucohed, their 
bows, to come, that is, to close quarters. Schw.' On the situation 
of the temple of Ceres, cf. ix. 57, . 

b. ἐς ὃ dwixovro .... οἱ BupBapor—until they came to close quarters; 
Jor the Barbartans, laying hold of the Greeks’ spears, (which were 
longer than their own,) tried to break them off. ὠθισμός, cf. vii. 225, 
§ 3, the close conflict of men densely crowded together, and thrusting 
each other backwards and forwards. Schw. 

6. dvorior—lightly armed, without the ὅπλον or large shield ; as 
they carried only wicker bucklers. S.and L. Dict. Cf. the end of 
the following ch.: ἡ ἐσθὴς ἐρῆμος ἐοῦσα ὅπλων. “ Their short spears 
and daggers were as ill fitted to make an impression on the - 
tan panoply, as their light corslets to repel the Spartan lance. Vet 
they fought bravely, though without method and order: they 
rushed forward singly (προεξαΐσσοντες) or in irregular groups (συσ- 
τρεφόμενοι) and endeavoured to seize and break the enemy’s lances.” 
Thirlw. in ἐ, 11. c. xvi. p. 346. 
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d. codin.—skill, dexterity in the use of their arms. Cf. Aristot. 


Ethics vi. 7, σημαίνοντες τὴν σοφίαν ἣ ὅτι ἀρετὴ τέχνης ἐστίν. 

Cu. LXIII.—a. Περσ. τοὺς ἀριστ. χιλίους, “ Mardonius himeelf, 
with the thousand horse whom he had selected from the royal 
guards, was foremost in the fight,” ἄς. Thirlw. Cf. vii. 40, a, 
vii. 83, a., and viii. 113, ὃ., and refs. 

b. οὕτω 6}—then indeed, then at last. ὅπλων, large shields. Gen. 
privative. Cf. Jelf, ὃ 529, and note c. in the foregoing ch., and 
1x. 30, a. 

Ca. LXIV.—. ᾿Ενθαῦτα ἥ re δίκη τοῦ φόνου κατιλ. Cf. viii. 114. 

b. ὃς χρόνῳ ὕστερον .... cuviBare.... Μεσσηνίοισι κιτ.λ. This 
occurred in the third Messenian war. Cf. ix. 35,'e. For other 
events, incidentally mentioned, which occurred after the close of 
Hdtus’ history, cf. i. 130, 6., and D. p. 29. 

c. ἐν Στενυκλήρῳ, The plains of Stenyclarus are marked by 
Miller, map to Dorians i., in the centre of Messenia, not far from 
Ithome. In the N. of Messenia. Smith’s C. Ὁ. 

Cu. LX V.—a. τεῖχος τὸ ξύλινον, Cf. ix. 15, and 70. On the 
situation of the temple of Ceres, ix. 57, d. 

b. τὸ ἱρὸν τὸ ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι ἀνακτόριον. The temple of the Eleusinian 
Ceres appears to have been peculiarly called rd ἀνάκτορον 8. τὸ 
ἀνακτόριον ἱερὸν, ΟΥ τὸ ἀνάκειον. As the term ἀνάκτορον or ἀνακτόριον 
is employed as an adjective, the substantive τὸ ἱρὸν is by no means 
to be omitted with V.; who considers it to have been a marginal 
gloss, and thence to have crept into the text. B. There was also 
at Athens a temple of the Dioscuri, ἄνακτες, similarly called ἀνάκ- 
rewy Or ἀνάκειον. V. observes that though the term ἀνάκτορον is 
especially used when speaking of the temple of the Eleusinian 
Ceres, yet that it was also employed of the temples of any other of 
the deities: referring to Eurip. Androm. 43, 1157. Iph. in Taur. 
41, 66. Troad, 15. Ion,.55. Cf. Smith’s Ὁ. of A., ᾿Ανάκειον. 

Cu. LXVI.—a. ’ApraBaZoc—Cf. ix. 41, a., and refs, and on ear’ 
ἀρχὰς, omnino, vii. 88, ὃ. 

ὃ. ἤϊε κατηρτισμένος, bene compostto ordine, 1. 6. apte ordinato ex- 
ercitu, instructa acie, progressus est. Schw. Lex. 

6. κατὰ τὠνυτὸ---ὅκως dv... . σπουδης ἔχοντα. in the same manner 
as they should see him disposed in regard of haste, with the same de- 
gree of haste-that they should see him making. Cf. i. 30, c., and Jelf, 

528 - 


d. b0ev—as tf, as he pretended. Cf. i. 59, ¢., and vi. 1, a. προ- 
reptwy, as he was going forward, ix. 57, ὃ. ὁδοῦ, Gen. of the place; 
perhaps to be explained as gen. partitive. Jelf, § 522, obs. 2. 

Ca. LXVIIL.—a. οἱ γὰρ μηδ. τῶν Θηβ. It is to be remembered 
that the greater and more influential part of the Thebans sided 
with the Medes; but not the whole of the state. Cf. ix. 86. Schw. 

Cu. LXVII].—a. Δηλοῖ re iuoi—and ἐξ ts plain, evident to me. 
Schw., who takes it intransitively, as also Jelf, § 359; but the com- 
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mon meaning of the verb, and it proves to me, seems quite as ap- 
plicable here. ; 
6. fiprnvro—were dependent upon. Cf. i. 125, d. 

ὃ. πρὸς τῶν worspiwy—before, tn front of the enemy. Cf. Jelf, § 
638, i. ἄγχιστα ἐοῦσα, 8c. τοῖς Πέρσαις. B. 

Cu. LXIX.—a. οἱ ἀμφὶ Κορινθίους . « « . οἱ ἀμφὶ Mey. The Cor- 
tnthians, and their alles stationed close to them, the Megarians and 
their alles, &c. Jelf, § 436, ὦ. Β. ᾿ 

ὃ. ἐν οὐδενὶ λόγῳ ἀπώλοντο. they perished wgnobly ; so that there 
toas no account made of them. So fielen diese ohne Ruhm und Ehre. 
Lange. Cf. vii.57. Β. 

Cu. LXX.—a. οἱ 3 ἠμύνοντο, On the δὲ here, apparently at first 
sight redundant, cf. Jelf, ὃ 770, 1, δ. Aawed..... οὐκ ἐπισταμ. 
τειχομαχέειν. “Α disinclination equally strong as that they felt to 
maritime warfare, was shown by the Spartans to the storming of 
walled places, πυργομαχεῖν : for which reason they never in early 
times constructed any defences of this kind; and despised the use 
of machines, by which Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, thought 
that man’s strength was annihilated.” Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 266. Cf 
also Thucyd. i. 102, on the aid sent for from the Athenians during 
the siege of Ithome. Cf. also the sieges of Plateea and Pylos during 
the Bell. Pelop. | 

ὃ. οὕτω b—then at last. Cf. ix. 63, ὃ. 

6. καὶ ἤριπον, τῇ κατιλ. “They, the Athenians, were the first to 
mount the wall, and forcing away the wooden defences, opened a 
breach by which their allies poured in.” Thirlw. 

a. νηὸν τῆς ᾿Αλέης ᾿Αθην. Cf. i. 66, f. 

6. advcralov—were tn distress, or dismay. Cf. Hom. [1]. x. 94. 
οὐδέ μοι ἥτορ ἔμπεδον ἀλλ᾽ ἀλαλύκτημαι: sed perturbatus sum animo. 
B. “After this the Barbarians lost all hope, courage, and self- 
possession, and, like sheep crowded in a narrow fold, submitted 
without a struggle to the slaughter.” Thirlw. Cf. Arnold’s Hist. 
of Rome, iii. p. 142, the carnage of Canne. “Then followed a 
butchery such as has no recorded equal, except the slaughter of 
the Persians in their camp, when the Greeks forced it after the 
battle of Platwa. Unable to fight or fly, with no quarter asked or 
given, the Romans and Italians fell before the swords of their ene- 
mies, till, when the sun set upon the field, there were left out of 
that vast multitude no more than three thousand men alive and 
unwounded ; and these fled in straggling parties, under cover of 
the darkness, and found a refuge in the neighbouring towns.” 

- Aa. τῶν ἐκ Σπάρτης--ἰ. 6. of the genuine Spartans, as distinguish- 
from the Periceci. Cf. vi.58,¢. Plutarch, de Malign. Herodot. 
p. 872, is angry that only Lacedemonians, Tegeate, and Athenians 
are here mentioned; the two former of whom fought with the 
Barbarians, and the latter with the Thebans; and that thus the 
other states are dishonoured. It seems extraordinary to Mitford 
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that Plateea is not mentioned, but perhaps the reason may be, that 
they were such close allies of the Athenians that they fought in 
the same ranks, and therefore were counted as Athenians. (Cf. 
Thucyd. tii. 54, 57, 58,'and Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. pp. 349, 353. 

Cu. LXXI.—a. ἄλλῳ μὲν οὐδενὶ x. 7.d. though by no other proof 
can I confirm tt—except that they charged against the strongest point 
of the enemy’s army and overcame tt. προσφέρεσθαι, to engage with, to 
bear down upon, cf. ix. 49, 6. λέσχης, conversation, talk, cf. i. 153, a. 
ὃς γένοιτο x.r.A. On the use of the opt. here, with nouns which 
imply speaking, saytng, telling, cf. Jelf, ὃ 802, ods. 1. 

H. LXXII.—a. ἐλθὼν ἀνὴρ cdd\dorop—Cf. Hom. 1]. ii. 673. 
Νιρεὺς, ὃς κάλλίστος ἀνὴρ ὑπὸ Ἴλιον ἦλθες On the custom of sittin 
down in the ranks while waiting the signal to move forwards, cf. 
ix. 52, d., and Euripides Suppl. 357, quoted by W., παρ᾽ ὅπλοις δ᾽ 
ἥμενος πέμψω λόγους Κρέοντι. 

Cu. LXXIITL—a. ἐκ δήμου Δεκ.----Δεκελέων δὲ τῶν πότε κι τ. dr. So- 
phanes of the borough of Decelea, and one of those Deceleans who 
formerly performed an action that has been useful to them for ever 
after. On Δεκελεῆθεν = Δεκελέων, cf. Jelf, § 481, οὐδ. 2. The genitival 
suffix is not unfrequently used for the regular inflected genitive, 
80 οὐρανόθεν, σέθεν, cf. Eur. Ion. 960. B. observes that the 
particle δὲ is added in an explanatory force, and one too of those 
Deceleans, or, nay too he was of those Deceleans, &c. 

b. κατὰ ἱἙλένης κομιδὴν---Ὁ the recovery of Helen. ᾿Αφίδνας, cf. 
viii. 125, a. 

6. τοῖσι δὲ Atk... -. ἐν Σπάρτῃ ἀτελείη τε κιτι λ. This, L. observes, 
is to be understood of the Deceleans settled in Sparta. ἀτελείη, 
exemption from protection money ; cf. i. 54, 6. Sophanes is men- 
tioned in vi. 93. 

ad. Δεκελέης ἀποσχέσθαι. This is usually referred, W. observes, to 
the occupation of Decelea by Agis, (cf. Thucyd. vii. 19,) 413 B. c., 
in the 18th year of the Bell. Pelop. This passage must then have 
been, according to B.’s theory, added by Hdtus, in his old age at 
Thurii, cf. i. 131, 6., when he was (cf. Ὁ. p. 31) in his 72nd year. 
The circumstance alluded to perhaps occurred at an earlier period 
of the war: W. thinks during the first invasion of Attica, (431, B.c., 
Thucyd. 11. 10,) when Archidamus, rava ing the rest of Attica, 

ssibly spared the lands of Decelea. To fortify a place and make 
it a head-quarters in war, differs greatly, W. remarks, from leaving 
it untouched. D. refers the allusion to Β. c. 413. 

Co. LXXIV.—a. ἐκπίπτοντες, ἐκ τῆς τάξιος κι τ. λ' Schw. omits 
the comma after ἐκπίπτοντες, which he joins with ἐκ τῆς τάξιος, rush- 
tng (upon him) out of their, the Persians’, ranks ; cf. προεξαΐσσοντες 
in ΙΧ. 62, 6. 

ὃ, én’ ἀσπίδος αἰεὶ περιθ. x.r.r. on his shield, which was ever re- 
volving and never at rest ; i. 6. as it seems, which he kept perpetually 
whirling round and never for an instant quiet. How this was ma- 
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naged, or what advantage was to be gained thereby over the enemy, 
18 hard to understand. 

Cu. LXXV.—a. περικατημένων ᾿Αθην. Aty. Cf. vii. 144, a. The 
allusion belongs to the war between Athens and Atgina shortly be- 
fore the Persian War, through fear of which they were induced to 
lay aside the enmity between them of which Hdtus often speaks. 
Cf. v. 82, seqq., vi. 49, seqq., 73, 85, seqq., 92. Β. 

b. Εὐρυβ. τὸν ’Apy. Cf. vi. 92,93; and on ἄνδρα πεντάεθλον, ix. 
33, 6. 

c. ἀποθ. ὑπὸ ᾿Ηδωνῶν κι τ. λ. On the date of this, cf. v. 126, a. 

Ca. LXXVI.—a. Φαρανδάτεος---ΟἿὍἉ, vii. 79. He commanded the 
Colchians and the Mares. 

ὃ, ὦ BacrAch—Pausanias, though not actually king, but guardian 
to the young king Pleistarchus, his nephew, (cf. ix. 10, and Thueyd. 
i. 132,) was commander-in-chief, and exercised all the functions of 
regal authority. Perhaps, too, the mistake was intentional on the 
woman’s part, since when one has a favour to ask, nothing is lost 
by adding a little to the dignity of the person who has the favour 
to bestow. 

ὃ. druv—awe, reverence. Cf. viii. 143, c. 

d, ’Egép. τοῖσι παρεοῦσι, Referring to this, Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 127, 
remarks—“ In the field the king was followed by two ephors, who 
belonged to the council of war; cf. Thucyd. iv. 15: it 15 probable 
that they had the chief care of the maintenance of the army, as well 
as the division of the plunder: those ephors who remained behind 
in Sparta received the booty. in charge, and paid it into the public 
treasury, &c.” Cf. on the Ephors, i. 65, h., v. 39, 5., vi. 82, a. 

Cn. LXXVIL—a. in’ ἐξεργασμένοισι. after all was finished, after 
the affair was over. Cf. iv. 164, and Jelf, § 634, 2, ὁ. 

b. akwire.... ξημιῶσαι. they confessed they deserved to be punished; 
according to Schw. they were worthy of, 1. e. they deserved, some one 
should punish them. “ITllud ξημιῶσαι σφέας ita accipiendum ac si 
ξημιωθῆναι dixisset, nempe ἄξιοι (τινὰ sive Παυσανίην, sive τοὺς 
“Ἑλληνας) ζημιῶσαί σφεας, quemadmodum v. gr. Greece dicitur ἄξιός 
ἐστι θαυμάσαι pro θαυμασθῆναι, nempe intelligendo ἄξιος ἐστι τοῦ τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους θαυμάσαι αὐτον. 

6. ἐδιώκον---ἰσθγ6 for following them. Cf. i. 68, f. 

d. Aaxed. δὲ οὐκ ἔων «.7.d. Referring to this, (cf. Thucyd. v. 73,) 
Miller, Dor. ii. p. 263, observes— The conduct of the Spartans 
in battle denotes a high and noble disposition, which rejected all 
the extremes of brutal rage: the pursuit of the enemy ceased when 
the victory was completed, and after the signal for retreat had 
been given all hostilities ceased. A little below, ἐδίωξαν, they 
banished. 

Cu. LXXVITI.—a. Λάμπων ὁ Ππύθεω, This “ officious Aiginetan” 
was son, Miller (Aginett. p. 126, quoted by B.) thinks, to the 
same Pytheas whose achievements are spoken of in vii. 181, viii. 
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92; the connexion being marked by the extreme hatred in both 
cases displayed against the Persians. 

. Aiyw. τὰ πρῶτα. Aiginetarum princeps, the leader of the 
Aginetans. Cf. Jelf, § 382, 1, vi. 1002, and the commencement 
of Aischylus’ Perse. So in Latin—*turparunt sanguine fcede 
Ductores Danaum delecti, prima virorum.” Lucret. i. 50. 

ἃ. ἔργον ὑπερφυὲς x.7.d. ὦ deed incomparable in greatness and 
brilancy. D. 1.1. p. 153. Cf. viii. 116, ἷ 

d. σὺ δὲ καὶ. . .. ποίησον, but do thou also what remains in addition 
to this; do what ts left tn addition to what thou hast done already. 
After ὁμοίην, a few lines lower down, supply δίκην, as in vi. 2]. B. 

Ca. LXXIX.—a. ἐξάρας γάρ pe ipot—for having extolled or 
magnified me. Cf. vi. 126. B. : 

b. καὶ ἐκείνοισι δὲ ἐπιφθονέομεν. and (which) we hate too, consider 
odious even in them. On the sentiment expressed in ὅσια μὲν ποιέειν 
κι 7... W. aptly remarks, “Dictum laudabiliter; at quantum 
mutatus ab illo Hectore in Thucydidis lib. i. 132.” . 

6. σὺ μέντοι κιτ λ. See therefore that you come no more to me 
with such counsel and suggestion, and consider yourself lucky in de- 
parting unpunished, D. 1. ἐς p. 153. On the force of this apparently 
gentle reproof, cf. vill. 143, d. | 

Cu. LXXX.—a. ἅτε ἐόντα χαλκὸν δῆθεν, as if forsooth tt were 
brass. Cf. i. 59, ὦ ‘‘Pausanias ordered the helots to collect the 
whole of the spoil, that gods and men might receive their due. 
Much, as might be expected, was concealed by the serfs intrusted 
with this task, and the great wealth of several families in Aigina 
was commonly attributed to the gains they made, in purchasing the 
embezzled treasures, from men who were ignorant of their value, 
so as even to sell gold for brass, and were glad to get rid of them 
at any price.” Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. p. 138. So it is said, that the 
Swiss, after defeating Charles the Bold of Burgnndy at Granson, 
1476 A. Ὁ., mistook his vessels of silver for pewter. See Philip de 
Comines, v. 2. “The poor Swiss were mightly enriched by the 
plunder of the field; at first they did not understand the value of 
the treasures they were masters of, especially the common soldiers. 
One of the richest and most magnificent tents in the world was cut 
into a hundred pieces. There were some of them that sold several 
dishes and plates of silver for about two sols of our money, sup- 

sing they had been pewter. His great diamond, (perhaps the 
fargest and finest in Europe,) with a large oriental pearl fixed to 
it, was taken up, viewed, put up again into the case, thrown under 
a waggon, taken up again by the same soldier, and after all offered 
to a priest for a florin, who bought it, and sent it to the chief 
magistrate of that country, who returned him three francs as a 
sufficient reward. They also took three very rich jewels called the 
Three Brothers, another large ruby called la Hotte, and another 
called the Ball of Flanders, which were the fairest and richest in 
the world; besides a prodigious quantity of other moveables, which. 
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has since taught them what fine things may be purchased for 
money, &c.” 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. δεκάτην tkedovrec—setting apart a tenth. Cf. 
iv. 161, 5. B. remarks that we are not to suppose that but one 
tithe was set apart, as L. conceives, for the three deities together ; 
but that each had his tenth selected, out of which his peculiar 
offering was constructed. I think, however, that it may be fairly 
objected that the tithes must have been paid in an odd way, if 
three tenths of the whole spoil made no more than the tripod and 
the 2 statues. L. therefore appears to me to be right. 

ὃ. ὁ τρίπους κατ. λ. This tripod was seized and melted down by 
the Phocians in the Sacred War. Cf. Thucyd. i. 132, Diodor. x. 
33, and Pausanias x. 13,§5. The three-headed brazen serpent 
certainly existed in the time of Pausanias, and is supposed by many 
to be the monument still to be seen at Constantinople; though 
that is not properly a three-headed serpent, but a column of three 
distinct serpents twisted together. The statue of Jupiter at 
Olympia is described by Pausanias, v. 23. W. That the three- 
headed serpent ts the Constantinopolitan monument, appears to be 
the opinion of Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. p. 349; “an offering which out- 
lasted not only the temple in which it was placed, and the worshi 
of the god to whom it was dedicated, but the liberty of Greece, an 
the power which crushed it.” Cf. Gibbon, Ὁ. and F. c. xvii. “The 
circus, or hippodrome, was a stately building about 400 paces in 
length, and 100 in breadth. The space between the two mete or 
goals was filled with statues and obelisks; and we may still remark 
avery singular fragment of antiquity; the bodies of three serpents, 
twisted into one pillar of brass. Their triple heads had once sup- 
ported the golden tripod, which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was 
consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks.” In 
a note Gibbon adds, that, “the Pagan Zosimus agrees with the 
three ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, 
that the sacred ornaments of the temple of Delphi were removed 
to Constantinople by the order of Constantine, and among these 
the serpentine pillar of the hipprodrome is particularly mentioned. 
All the European travellers who have visited Constantinople, from 
Buondelmonte to Pococke, describe it in the same place, and almost 
in the same manner; the differences between them are occasioned 
only by the injuries which it has sustained from the Turks. Ma- 
homet the Second broke the under-jaw of one of the serpents with 
a stroke of his battle-axe.” See also Smith’s Ὁ. of A., T'rtpos, where 
it is figured. 

6. πάντα dixa—ten of each kind, ten of every thing. Cf. i. 50, a. 
πάντα τρισχίλια, This passage is referred to by Miiller, ii. p. 11], 
who remarks that “in later times it appears that a third of the 
booty fell to the king.” Hence we may conclude too, that the use 
of gold and silver, though interdicted to the rest of the Spartans, 
was not so to the kings. B. 
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Cu. LXXXIIL—a. Ww πολλὸν τὸ μέσον, the difference between 
them was great. Cf. i. 126, οἱ δὲ ἔφασ. κ. τι λ. that the difference be- 
tween them was great, and EKurip. Alcest. 914, οἴμοι πολὺ γὰρ τὸ 
μέσον. W. The line above, ἐπὶ γέλωτι, for a joke. Jelf, ὃ 634, 3, a. 

b. ὃς ronvde.... οὕτω ὀϊζυρὴν «.7.A-— who, with such instru- 
ments of luxury at his command, had come to rob the Greeks of 
their scanty store.” Thirlw. The word ὀϊζυρὸς, wretched, sorry, is 
Homeric; cf. I. i. 417, Odyss. iii. 95, &c. ἢ. 

Cu. ΤΧΧΧΗΙ.--α. θήκας ypvcot—money-chests, S. and L. D., 
boxes, chests full of gold. B. Soalso D. J. ἰ. p. 154. 

b. ἐφάνη dt... . ὕστερον ἔτι τούτων, τῶν x.r.rd. This conjecture 
of V., instead of ἐπὶ τουτέων τῶν νεκρῶν, (among or tn the case of these 
corpses, when, &c.,) 18 adopted by 3. who considers the other read- 
ing and the sense to be inexplicable—then, afterwards, when the 
corpses became peeled of their feth, was seen, viz. what we are told of 
the skull of one solid bone without any suture. Other instances of 
similar conformations of the skull, and of the teeth, such as Pyrrhus 
is said to have had, may be found in L.’s note on this passage. 

Cu. LXXXIV.—a. ἔχει δὲ τινα φάτιν καὶ A. but the report goes 
that Dionysophanes buried Mardonius. Cf. S. and L. Ὁ. and v. 66, 
ὅσπερ λόγον ἔχει, quoted by B. 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. ἔνθα μὲν τοὺς ipivac ἔθαψαν, “They, the Spar- 
tans, raised three barrows over their dead: one for the officers, 
among whom we read the name of Amompharetus; the rest of the 
Spartans were buried under another, and the helots under a third: 
‘similar barrows marked the common graves in which the other 
cities collected their slain.” Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. p. 350. V.’s con- 
jecture of ipivag or εἰρένας for ἱρέας is adopted by all the comment- 
ators. Thirlw. further observes in a note that “this,” viz. that the 
officers are intended, “ seems to be the meaning of our author, if we 
adopt the reading εἰρένες for ἱρέες, which manifestly cannot stand. 
But in this case the term ἱρὴν, or εἰρὴν, is here employed in a very 
different sense from that described by Plut. Lyc. 17, where it must 
be observed that the words οὗτος ὁ εἰρὴν ἄρχει τῶν ὑποτεταγμένων ἐν 
ταῖς μάχαις, refer, not as Manso, Sparta i. p. 344, understood them, 
to real battles, but to the exercises of the youths. If ipévec is the 
true reading, it must be supposed that the εἰρὴν was the name 
given, not to all the youths past twenty, but only to those who 
commanded the rest. This might be a regular step to rank in the 
army. But all this is very uncertain, and there seems to be less 
difficulty in the conjecture imzéec.” It is well known that at Sparta 
the young man from the age of eighteen to twenty was called μελ- 
λείρην, and at twenty began to be called εἴρην, and that from both 
these periods ‘he exercised a direct influence over his juniors in 
their several classes. H. P. A. § 26. “The term ἴρανες is explained 
by Hesychius as ἄρχοντες, διώκοντες, and εἰρηνάζει, to mean κρατεῖ, 
and this appears to be the original meaning of the word. Amom- 
pharetus, Callicrates, &c., the ipéveg in Yierod. 1x. Bo, Were cet- 
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tainly not youths, but commanders: particularly Amompharetus 
was lochagus of the Pitanatan lochus.” Miller, Dor. ii. p. 315, 
note. So also Smith’s D. of A., Eipny. 

ὃ. τῇ ἀπεστοῖ---αὐ their absence from the battle. Cf. i. 85, ὃ. 
«© Many had lost no lives, or only in the skirmishes that preceded 
the decisive conflict. Yet, as the absence of their troops from the 
battle was involuntary, as all had borne a part in the danger, in the 
toil, in the purpose, which it fell to the lot of a few to effect, they 
cannot justly be charged with vanity or falsehood, if, as Hdtus as- 
serts, they raised some cenotaphs by the side of the sepulchres of 
their more fortunate allies.” Thirlw.in 7. The battle of Platea 
was fought, according to the Oxfd. Chron. Tables, Sept. 25, 479 s. 
c. According to others, Sept. 22. 

c. πρόξεινον--- ΟἿ, viii. 136, c., and vi. 57, 6. 

Cu. LXAXXVI.—a. Τιμηγενίδην---Ο, ix. 36. ’Arrayivoy. Cf. ix, 
15. ἀρχηγέται, 1. 4. ἄρχοντες---ἀνὰ πρώτους, inter primos 8. principes, 
Cf Viger, p. 575. B. Pre 

ὃ. οὕτω 64—Cf. ix. 63, ὃ. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. πλέω μὴ ἀναπλήσῃ, (8c. κακά,) from ἀνα- 
πίμπλημι. Cf. v. 4, vi. 12. Schw. let not the land of Βαωοίϊα fill up 
the measure of, continue to suffer, more evils on our account. 

ὃ. πρόσχημα---α pretext ; cf. iv. 167, 5. B. af thetr real intention 
ts to extort money under the pretext of demanding that we be given up, 
let us give it them from the treasury of the state; for with the state, 
too, did we take part with the Medes, and not by ourselves alone. 

Cu. LXXXVIII.—a. παῖδας οὐδ εἶν. μεταιτίους. Cf. Cicero, N. 
Ὁ. iii. 38. “Ferret ne civitas ulla latorem istius modi legis, ut 
condemnaretur filius aut nepos, si pater aut avus deliquisset.” W. 
Cf. also Deut. xxiv. 16, and Ezek. xviii. 20, quoted by L. “The 
soul that sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father; neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son,” &c. 

ὃ. ὁ δὲ, ὡς παρέλαβε κιτιλ. “But Pausanias foreseeing this 
danger, frustrated their hopes by an arbitrary step, the first indica- 
tion that appears of his imperious character: he dismissed the 
forces of his allies, and carried his prisoners to Corinth, where he 
put them to death, it seems, without any form of trial.” Thirlw. in ὦ. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a, ὁ κατὰ πόδας κ. τ΄ who ts following hard 
after me, and may soon be expected. Cf. v. 98, a. 

b. ob ydp.... ἐς χρόνον . .. . perapeAnon—for you shall never here- 
after have to regret doing so; i. 6. you shall have cause hereafter to 
rejoice that you did 80. ἐς χρόνον, tn posterum. Cf. iii. 72, ὃ. 

ὁ. τὴν μεσόγ. τάμν. τῆς bd0ot—taking the shortest cut by the inland 
country ; striking through the intertor, S. and L. D., or, perhaps, 
simply. taking his road through the inland country. B. 

ἃ. λιμῷ ovordyrag— worn out with, having struggled (in vain) 
against, hunger. Cf. vii. 170, 5. “It seems that Alexander of 

Macedon also fell upon bis allies in their retreat, and that he was 
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rewarded either for this or his former services by the Athenian 
franchise.” Thirlw. in. 7. 

Cu. XC.—a. Τῆς δὲ αὐτῆς npip. Cf. ix. 85,5. Mycale, a ci 
and promontory of Ionia, opposite the island Samos, from which 
it is separated by a strait not quite a mile in width. Cf. also i. 
148, vi. 16, vii. 80. Mt Mycale, C. 8. Maria, (Smith’s C. D., ef. 
Arrowsmith, Eton G. c. 19, p. 474,) is no more than a continuation 
of Mt M is, Kestaneh, a chain that runs along the right bank 
of the Meander. B. 


Cr. XCI.—a. Ὡς δὲ πολλ. ἦν Asoodp.—then he was urgent in his 
entreaties, Cf. i. 98, a. 

b. sire κλρδόνος «.7.r. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 632, 6, on the com- 
‘bination in one proposition of two modes of construction which 
are in sense the same. 

6. Δέκομαε κι τ. λ., I accept the omen, to wit, the name Hegistratus, 
i. 6. leader of an army. A similar presage occurred to Augustus at 
Actium: a man called Eutyches, fortunate, drove an ass named 
Nicon, victory, past the army. From the same superstition the 
ancients, when commencing any affair of importance, took par- 
ticular care to choose those as their attendants, who had lucky 
names. Cf. Tacitus, Histor. iv. 53, on Vespasian’s conduct when 
undertaking the dedication of the Capitol. W. Cf. also Smith’s 
D. af A pipinatio. - 

A. .--α. καὶ τὸ ἔργον προσῆγε. sermoni rem ipsam adjecit. 8. 
rem ipsam prestitit. Schw., ‘proceeded to carry the thing into effect. 
τὸ ἔργον προῆγε, intransitive, the business proceeded. Cf. 8. and 

ὃ, ἐκαλλιερέοντο, sacrificed with favourable omens, sacrificed and 
found the omens propitious. Cf. vii. 134, ὃ. 

c. ᾿Απολλων. τῆς ἐν "lov. κόλπῳ. To distinguish it from other 
towns of the same name, of which there were 10 altogether, cf. 
Apollonia, Smith’s C. Ὁ. The one here meant is Pollina, in 
Illyria, on the Aous, the Viosa. It was a settlement of Corinth. 
Cf. Mall. Dor. ii. p. 162 

Cu. XCIII.—a. ipa ἡλίου πρόβατα, cattle sacred to the Sun. B. 
confines the sense of πρόβατα here to oxen, from a comparison of 
i. 133, note 6.) and ii. 41; as Hdtus would probably have written 
τὰ λεπτὰ τῶν πρόβατων, had he intended sheep and goats; he adds 
also that oxen had reference to the worship of the sun, to which 
also, as having committed some offence against that deity, the 
punishment of Evenins may be supposed to refer. To me B.’s view 
seems erroneous: it is not likely that 60 ozen would have been 
slain by wolves while he slept; nor can one imagine how he 
could suppose it possible to replace so many oxen without being 
noticed. Again, is οὔτε πρόβατά σφι ἔτικτε to be cantlaed Ww 
oxen ? 
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ὃ. κατακοιμήσαντος τὴν gud. having slept out his watch, having slept 
his watch through. Cf. viti. 134, ο. 

6. εἶχε ovyg—hoc tpsum (ovium necem) clam s. taette tenutt. Schw. 

a. οὔτε πρόβατά σφι ἔτικτε x.r.r. Cf. ill. 65, the imprecation of 
Cambyses._ Β. 

e. πρόφαντα δὲ κι τ. λ. and tt was foreshown or explained to them. 
On προφήτας, cf. viii. 36, ὃ. 

f. abroi γὰρ x. τ΄ Δ. for they (the gods) had stirred up the wolves— 
had set the wolves upon them. “ Loquuntur prophete sed uterque 
dei nomine cujus propheta est, αὐτοὶ igitur intelliguntur Juptter 
Dodoneus et Apollo Delphicus.” Schw. 

5. δόσιν τοιαύτην τὴν κιτιλ. such a present as many men would 
pronounce him happy for having. 

Ca. XCIV.—a. ἀπόῤῥ. ποιησ. Cf. ix. 45, a.; and on ὑπάγοντες, 
vill. 106, 6. On κατέβαινον συλλυπ. i. 90, d. 

ὦ. δύο κλήρους x. r.rA. Miiller, Dor. ii. bk. ili. c. 9, p. 162, (quoted 
by B.,) referring to this passage, observes, “ Apollonia kept the 
nearest to the original colonial constitution, upon which its fame 
for justice is probably founded. The government remained almost 
exclusively in the hands of the noble families and descendants of 
the first colonists, to whom the large estates doubtless belonged.” 

ὁ. ἔμφυτον μαντικὴν---α divinely implanted (or tnborn, tnnate) spirit 
of divination. Cf. Hom. Odyss. xxii. 348, θεὸς δέ μοι ἐν φρεσὶν οἴμας 
Παντοίας ἐνέφυσεν. Wess. 

Cn. ΧΟΥ.---α. ἐπιβατ. τοῦ Ἑῤην. οὐνόματος, usurping, assuming, 
the name of Evenius. Cf. iii. 63, a., 67. 

ὃ. ἐξελάμβανε ἐπὶ τὴν “ENA. κι τ. λ. he contracted to do work, vit. 
divination. S.and L. D. Lit. he took % m from others to do, as 
we say, “to take in needlework,” and the like. ἐπὶ τὴν ‘EX. 
is, simply, over Greece. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. ὡς ἐκαλλιέρησε, when the sacrifices proved pro- 
prtious. Cf. vii. 134, ὃ. 

b. τὸ ‘Hpaiow—Cf. iii. 60, c. 

6. ob γὰρ ὧν ἐδοκ. ὁμ. εἶναι. The force of the particle ὧν in this 
sentence is to express that something may be clearly inferred from 
the preceding circumstances. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 625. 

d. ὑπὸ τὸν πεζὸν orpardyv—under the shelter of their land forces. 
On Tigranes, cf. vii. 62, ix. 102. B. 

8. κρησφύγετον. Cf. v. 124, ὃ. 

Ca. XCVII.—a. Taiswva—The Geson, near Mycale, is men- 
tioned in Atheneus, vi. p. 311. The Scolopois is not mentioned 
by any other author, but it appears, by this passage, to have joined 
the Geson, not far from its mouth. Schw. 

b. Νείλεῳ τῷ Kéd. Cf. i. 142, 6., and v. 65, 6. Similar Ionic 
forms to κτιστύς are found principally in Callimachus, who uses 
ἁρπακτὺς, διωκτὺς, yedacric, μαστὺς, ἀλητὺς, οἰστευτύς. In v. 6, oc- 
curs Aniordc, and in Hesychius, φραστὺς, ἀποδαστύς, &c. B. 

ὃ, παρεσκευάδατο. Sra pers. plor. plozaquam yerf. pass. Ionic for 
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παρεσκευασμένοι ἦσαν from παρασκευάζω. It occurs also in ix. 100. 
Cf. Jelf, § 197, 4, and 218, 068.10. Cf. on πολιορκησόμενοι, about to 
be besieged, or attacked, v. 35, ὃ.. ἐπιλεγόμενοι, reflecting, thinking 
upon. B. Cf. v. 30, ὃ. 

Cu. XCVIII.—a. axoBd0pag —landing-planks, gangways, from 
the ship to the shore, (cf. Thucyd. vi. 12, where Brasidas ἐχώρει 
ἐπὶ τὴν ἀποβάθραν, when intending to land,) and for boarding an 
enemy. A similar machine, invented by the Romans to enable 
them to board the Carthaginian vessels, before the sea-fight of 
Myle, 260 8. c., is spoken of in Arnold’s Hist. of Rome, ii. p. 575. 
“‘ For this purpose, viz. to decide the battle by boarding, they con- 
trived in each ship what may be called a long draw-brid e, 36 feet 
long by 4 wide, with a low parapet on each side of it. This brid 
. was attached by a hole at one end of it to a mast 24 feet high, 
erected on the ship’s prow, and the hole was large and oblong, so 
that the bridge not only played freely all round the mast, but could 
be drawn up 80 as to lie close and almost parallel to it, the end of 
it being hoisted by a rope passing through a block at the mast- 
head. Playing freely round the mast, and steered by the rope 
above-mentioned, the bridge was let fall upon an enemy’s ship, on 
whatever quarter she approached ; and as a ship’s beak was com- 
monly her only weapon, an enemy ventured without fear close to 
her broadside or her stern, as if she was there defenceless. When 
the bridge fell, a strong iron spike fixed at the bottom of it was 
driven home by the mere weight of the fall into the deck of the 
enemy’s ship, and held it fast; and then the soldiers, in two files, 
rushed along it by an inclined plane down upon the deck of the 
enemy, their large shields and the parapet of the bridge together 
eompletely sheltering their flanks from the enemy’s missiles, while 
the two file leaders held their shields in front of them, and so 
covered the bridge lengthways.” See also the plate in Smith’s 
D. of A., Pons. - 

b. νῆας dvedxvopéivac—Cf. vii. 59, where the ships of Xerxes are 
drawn up on the shore of Doriscus to be careened. σπαρακεκριμένον 
«. 7. A. drawn up (in battle-array) along the shore. Cf. viii. 70, a. 

δ. ὑπὸ κήρυκος---ὖν proclamation of a herald, or, by the voice of a 
herald. τοῦ συνθήματος, the watchword, On the similar device of 
Themistocles at Artemisium, cf. viii. 22. 

ἃ, ἀπίστους τοῖσι "EX. mistrustful of or towards the Greeks. Cf. 
i. 8, c. Perhaps also in an active sense in Atschyl. Agam. 413, 
ἄπιστος ἀφεμέναν ἰδεῖν, ὃ distrusting that he sees her gone; cf. Lin- 
wood's Lex. So in Thucydides ἄπρακτος, not accomplishing his pur- 

se; and in Sophocles ἄδερκτος, ἄκλαυστος, ὅτε. ὅτε. 

Cu. XCIX.—a. ταῦτα ὑποθεμένου, when he had given this sug- 
gestton, viz. to the Ionians. ; 

b. ὑπονοήσαντες .... τὰ ‘EAX. φρον. . . «. τὰ ὅπλα. suspecting that 
the Samians held the same sentiments as the Greeks, 1. 6. took tha 

2α 
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Greek side, they deprive them of their arms. Cf. τὰ Ἑλλήνων φρον. 
vii. 102, c., quoted by B. So ra Περσέων φρονέειν. 

6. λυσάμενοι. having ransomed. On the common rate of ransom 
among the Greeks, cf. v. 77, c. On δῆθεν, as they pretended, cf. 
i. 59, 2. 

d. τοῖσι καὶ κατεδόκεον x.7.d.—against whom they entertained the 
tdea that they would attempt some revolutionary movement, τοῖσι, dat. 
incommodi. The verb καταδοκεῖν in other passages of Hdtus (as in 
i, 22, 79, 111, iii. 27, vi. 16, viii. 69, ix. 57, collected by B.) when 
put absolutely, or with an accusative and infinitive, or with an ac- 
cusative only, has nearly the same force as the simple verb δοκεῖν, 
existimare. Here the κατὰ adds its force, so that the verb signifies 
to form an opinion against one, i. 6. to condemn, or, at least, to suspect. 

en thus used it might seem to require a genitive case; but 
Hatus, instead of καταγελᾶν τινὸς and κατακρίνειν τινὸς, says κατα- 
γελᾶν τινὶ, 111. 37, 38, &c.; and κατακρίνειν τινὶ, vii. 146. So here 
καταδοκεῖν revi. Cf. Jelf, § 629, obs. νεοχμὸν ποιεῖν, to make a disturb- 
ance, to attempt an insurrection or a revolutionary movement, occurs 
also, as B. notes, in iv. 201, and ix. 104. So νεοχμοῦν in v. 19. 

68. συνεφόρ. τὰ γέῤῥα κιτιλ. Cf. ix. 6], 6. 

Cu. C.—a. παρεσκευάδατο---Οἴ, ix. 97, ¢. 

ὃ, ἡ δὲ φήμη κτλ. Long (Summary of Hdtus, p. 129) observes 
that the exact meaning of φήμη, and the synonymous term κληδὼν 
in the following ch., may be doubtful. He appears inclined to 
take it of “a supernatural voice.” See S. and L. Db. φήμη. ByB, 
Thirlw., &c., it is understood of ‘“arumour or report.” It is su 
posed by Diodorus Sic. xi. 35, and by Polyznus, Stratagem. i. 3, 
with more probability, that the report of the victory at Plateea was 
purposely spread by Leotychides, who really could not have known 
it, for the purpose of animating his troops. V. The contrary 
opinion, viz. that there is no reason for doubting the narration of 
Hdtus, is held by B. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. p. 358. 

ὃ. τῆς αὐτῆς ἡμέρης συμπιπτούσης---ἰπι this sentence if the word 
αὐτῆς were omitted, the sense, viz. the day (of the two battles) coin- 
etding, would be quite clear; yet it is better to retain αὐτῆς, the same 
day (of the two engagements) coinciding, i. e. the two engagements 
Salling out on the same day, than with W. to alter the text to τῆς 
αὐτῆς ἡμέρης, συμπίπτοντος rou... . τρώματος. Schw. 

Cu. Cl.—a. παρ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ Anp. Cf. ix. 57, 62. Β. 

ὃ. ὀρθῶς σφι ἡ φήμη συν. ἐλθοῦσα. the rumour that came to them 
turned out correctly, i. 6. to be true. Recte us accidtt fama adveniens, 
8. recte 118 fama enunciavit. B. 

6. μηνός re τοῦ αὐτοῦ, On the 3rd day of the Attic month Boedro- 
mion, according to Plutarch, Life of Camillus, c. xix. W. Cf. also 
ix. 85, ὁ. περὶ δείλην, in the line above, in the afternoon ; (P apres 
md. L.) Cf. 5, and L. D., Δείλη. It occurs also in ii. 173, vii 
223, vii. 9. B. 
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ing-block to Greece, i.e. lest Greece should meet a disaster at 
the hands of Mardonius. Cf. Thucyd. vi. 33, κἂν περὶ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς 
τὰ πλείω πταίωσιν, even if they should miscarry mostly through their 
own blunders ; and in Thucyd. 1. 69, περὶ αὑτῷ ... . σφαλέντα, ruined 
by his own fault, ἡ κλῳδὼν, cf. preceding ch. note 0. 

Cu. CII.—a. τοῖσι προσεχέσι κι. τ. λ. with those who were drawn up 
next them; to wit, the troops of Corinth, Sicyon, and Troezen, see 
infra in this same ch., composing about half of the army. Thirlw. 
in ὁ, The Athenians were under the command of Xanthippus, 8. 
of Ariphron. - 

b. ἔτι καὶ δὴ ἐμάχοντο. In this sentence Schw., B., and others are 
agreed that instead of ἔτι we should read ἤδη, or entirely omit it, as 
having crept into the text from the preceding ἑτέρῳ. 

6. οὐδὲν ἔλασσον slyov—had none the worst of rt, were not inferior. 
Cf. ix. 70, πλέον εἶχον, had the best of tt. ἔργου εἴχοντο, applied them- 
selves to the task wn hand, or, applied themselves to the combat. - Cf. 
also viii. 1K, and ii, 121, § 1. B. | 

ad. κατ’ ὀλίγους γινόμενοι, cf. vill. 113, 6. τοῖσι αἰεὶ... . ἐσπί- 
πτουσι, with those who in succession kept rushing in. Cf. τοῦ αἰεὶ 
Baa. ii. 98, a. 

6. ᾿Αρταῦντες καὶ ᾿Ιθαμίτρης, Cf. viii. 130. On Mardontes, cf. vii. 
80, viii. 130. On Tigranes, vii. 62, ix. 96. Β. 

Cu. CIII.—a. τὰ λοιπὰ συνδιεχείριζον. assisted in finishing what 
remained. “The arrival of the Spartans decided the conflict, and 
put them to a total rout.” Thirlw. in ἃ. ii. c. xvi. p. 859. ἀπαι- 
ραιρημένοι τὰ ὅπλα, having been deprived of their arms. Cf. ix. 99, ὃ. 

. ὡς εἶδον .... ἑτεραλκέα τὴν μάχην---αϑ soon as ever they first saw 
the battle becoming inclined to one side, &c. So Thirlw. “as soon 
as they saw the battle begin to turn.” S. and L. D. renders ér. μαχὴ 
here anceps pugna, which does not appear to me to hit the meaning, 
as I infer from the introduction of γινομένην, and from the general 
notion the sentence seems to convey; that they waited to see how 
the battle would go, and when they saw the victory inclining to 
the Greeks, then they interfered. Cf. Aéschyl. Perse, 950, quoted 
by W., ᾿Ιώνων ναύφρακτος "Apne ἑτεραλκὴς κι τ. X. 

Cu. CIV.—a. προσετέτακτο... .. Περ. τὰς dt6dove—Instead of under- 
standing, as W. suggests, πρὸς before τῶν Περσέων, or else consider- 
ing that the genitive depends upon the preposition in composition, 
Schw. connects τὰς διόδους τῶν Π. the passes of the Persians, the 
passes by which the Persians could retreat. 

b. re νεοχμὸν ποιέοιεν. Cf. ix. 99, a. 

δ. ἄλλας τε κατηγεόμενοι σφι κιτιλ. “The Milesians, instead of 
guiding them to the summit, led them into tracks which brought 
them upon the enemy, and themselves joined in destroying them.” 
Thirlw. in ὦ. 

εἴ. τὸ δεύτερον ἸΙωνίη . . . . ἀπέστη. Cf. on the date &c., i. 92, a. 

Cu. CV.—a. παγκράτιον ἐπασκήσας---τοἶνο practised the φοπιοτοῖλυχα,ς 

2a2 


d. μη περὶ Map. πταίσῃ ἡ ᾿Ελλάς. lest Mardonius should prove a 
stumbl 
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signifying that he cultivated it successfully. The pancratium united 
both boxing and wrestling, and was one of the heavy gymnastics. 
See Smith’s Ὁ. of A., Pancratium. 

ὃ. Kapvoriow, Cf. viii. 112, δ. Τεραιστῷ, cf. viii. 7,a. This war 
between the Athenians and Carystians appears to be that spoken 
of by Thucydides, i. 98, just before the revolt of Naxos and after 

-the reduction of Scyros; and therefore, probably, in 467 Β. ο. B. 
If this idea be correct, and ὕστερον τουτέων, too, would lead us to 
infer that this war occurred after the close of the Persian, it falls 
of course after the date when Hdtus’ narrative breaks off; and 
would be, in the theory of those who maintain Hdtus’ Olympic 
recitation, one of the passages added after the body of his work 
was completed. For a list of the allusions to events after the taking 
of Sestos, 478 8. c., cf. i. 130, 6. It is not noticed in D.’s Chronol. 
Table, p. 28, seqq., nor by Long in the Table annexed to his 
Summary. 

Cu. CVI.—a. carepydcavro—made an end of, slew. Cf. i. 24. 
ured. ἑωυτὸν κατεργάσασθαι, he promised he would make’ away with 
himself, and 8o v. 20, διεργάζεσθαι. B. 

ὃ. περὶ ἀναστάσιος τῆς ᾿Ιωνίης, about removing the inhabitants from 
Ionia, viz. into some other country, such as Greece, where they 
might be safe from the Persians, and there assigning them lands. 
So below; οὐκ ἐδόκεε ᾿Ιωνίην γενέσθαι ἀνάστατον, non placuit Ionie 
sedes relinquere, incolis in altam terram translatis, patria solo motis. 
Schw. Lex., quoted by B. Hdtus is not here speaking of a violent 
removal from one’s native country, (ἀνασπάστους ποιεῖν, cf. iv. 204, 
and ii. 104, a.,) but of a voluntary transmigration. Cf. vii. 118. 
But τὰ ἐμπόρια ἐξαναστήσαντας is to be understood of a violent seizure, 
and transplantation of the inhabitants of those maritime towns which 
had sided with the Persians. Cf. i. 155, vii. 170. The remark 
of Blomfield, Glossary, Asch. Perse, 42, is worthy of note, that in 
the catalogue of the Persian forces A’schylus makes no mention of 
the Ionians, from an unwillingness to cast blame upon those who 
were colonists of the Athenians, and towards whom they were. 
well disposed. B. ὅκρ---τῆς Ἑλλάδος. Gen. of Position. Cf. ἢ, 
43, a., and Jelf, § 527. 

6. ᾿Ιώνων προκατῆσθαι, Ion. for προκαθῆσθαι from προκάθημαι, pro- 
perly perfect of προκαθέζομαι, to defend or protect the Ionians. Cf. 

atth. Gr. Gr. § 575, and viii. 36. A few lines below, "Iwvac οὐδεμίην 
-... ἀπαλλάξειν, they had no expectation that the Ionians would get 
off with impunity from the Persians. 

d, Πελοποννησίων... τοῖσι ἐν rédei ἐοῦσι---ἶο those in office among 
the Peloponnesians, the Peloponnesian commanders. Cf. iii. 18, ὃ. 

6. οὐδὲ Πελοποννησίοισι. .. . βουλεύειν, Instead of the dative, 
Schw. conjectures the accus. Πελοποννησίους : others would under- 
stand σὺν, nor that they (the Athenians) should deliberate with the 
Peloponnestans ; or, tv, coram Peloponnesiis. It is better with B. 
to understand from the foregoing sentence, jeieda before Πελοπον»- 
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νησίοισι, nor that it should fall or be permitted to the “Peloponnesians, 
&c.; or else supply δοῦναι, the Athenians did not think τὲ right to 
give an opportunity to the Peloponnesians to interfere in the manage- 
ment of their colontes. 

SJ. aytirewévrwy δὲ τουτέων κιτ. λ. “Their allies readily dropped 
the scheme, which perhaps they had scarcely meditated in earnest, 
and it was agreed that the continental Ionians should be left to 
make the best terms they could with the Persians, but that Chios, 
Lesbos, and Samos, and the other islands of the Augean, should be 
solemnly admitted into the Greek confederacy, and should bind 
themselves never to abandon it.” Thirlw. in ὦ. ii. c. xvi. p. 359. 

Cu. CVII.—a. Μασίστης, Cf. vii. 82. Pott. Etymolog. Forsch. 

. 36, considers Masista in the Zendic tongue equivalent to μέγιστος : 
Fence the Greeks naturally called Μασίστιος, Μακίστιος, ix. 20; the 
word being a superlative, like Φιλίστιος, ix. 97, Mnxcorede, and other 
appellatives of the same kind, Maximus, Maximinus, Maximianus. 

his agrees with what is said of the stature of the Persian in ix. 25. Β. 

ὃ. τοιαῦτα στρατηγήσαντα, for having played the commander in such 
a fashion, viz. so tll, On βασιλέος οἶκον, cf. v. 31, a. 

6. δέννος μέγιστός tori.—is the greatest reproach. Cf. Soph. Ajax, 
243, κακὰ δεννάζων ῥήμαθ᾽ «.r.r. This last affront, as the Persians 
considered it, is also alluded to in ix. 20. Cf. Virg. Ain. ix. 617, 
“Ὁ vere Phrygize, neque enim Phryges.” W. 

α΄. ἁρπάζει μέσον, seizes him round the waist. Cf. Terence, Adelphi. 
iii. 2, 18, “sublimem medium arriperem, et capite pronum in terram 
statuerem, and Afistoph. Eq. 1359, “Apag μετέωρον εἰς τὸ βάραθρον 
éuBarw. V. . 

.» καὶ διὰ rovro.... ἦρξε Kev. δόντος βασιλῆος. Instances of 
similar gifts occur in vi. 41, α., cf. vii. 104,d., where see refs to H. 
See particularly Pers. ch. ii. p. 267, seqy. See also viii. 85, 6. on 
the Euergete of the Persians. 

Cu. CVIII.—a. ἤρα---τῆς γυναικὸς, cf. Jelf, § 498. Causal Gen. 
ὡς δὲ ol... . κατεργασθῆναι, when she could not be overcome by his 
messages or persuasions. Before ἐδύνατο sub. ἡ γυνή. οἱ προπέμποντι 
refer to Xerxes. προπέμπειν, to send persons to solicit a woman’s 
affection. So προσενεγκεῖν λόγους by Xenophon, and πειρᾶν by Lucian, 
Valck. and B. On the story that follows, see the remarks in H.’s 
Pers. ch. ii. p. 256, seqq.,on the economy of the Royal Harem, and 
cf. what is thence quoted in vii. 3, ὁ. 

ὃ. mpopnOedpevog.... τὴν γυναῖκα κι τ. Χ., out of resped! to hes 
brother Masistes; and this same thing (viz. the knowledge that 
Xerxes had this feeling) influenced the lady also; for she was well 
aware that she would not meet with violence. Cf. Jelf, § 681, 6. 
Participle as the completion of the verbal notion. The nom. participle 
is sometimes found with future notions where we should use the 
infinitive, when the future may be paraphrased by μέλλω, and ex- 
presses the present fact or certainty that something 1s shout \o 
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happen. Hence the participle refers to some present conviction 
or intention with regard to something future. . 

c. ἐργόμενος τῶν ἄλλων, shut out from all other methods of proce 
dure, B. or refraining from, giving over every other means. Schw. 
πρήσσει, he plans, endeavours to bring about. Δαρείῳ. Dat. Commodi. 
Cf. Jelf, § 598. 

d. ἐς Σοῦσα. Cf. iii. 68, ὃ. . 

6. ἠγάγετο... . τὴν γυναῖκα, he brought the lady tnto his own palace, 
for, i. e. as a wife for, Darius ; cf. 1. 34, ἄγεται μὲν τῷ παιδὶ γυναῖκα, 
brings into the house a wife for his son, in reference to the father 
contracting an alliance for the son and bringing the lady home to 
the paternal mansion, whence the newly-married couple would 
afterwards remove. So i. 69, yuvaica.... ἄγεσθαι ἐς τὰ οἰκία, and 
in iv. 78. Inthe next line διαμειψάμενος, changing, altering. ἐτύγχανε, 
got possession of. 

- Cu. CIX.—a. "Ἄμηστρις ἡ Héptew γυνὴ, Prideaux, Conn. sub. an. 
477 8. c., after recounting the substance of the foregoing and fol- 
lowing chapters, says, “and in relating of this I have been the 
more particular, because several, viz. Scaliger and his followers, 
having been of opinion, by reason of the similitude that is between 
the names of Hamestris and Esther, that Xerxes was the Ahasuerus 
and Hamestris the Esther mentioned in Scripture, it may from 
hence (that is, from a recital of her cruelties) appear, how im- 
possible it is that a woman of so vile and abominable a cha- 
racter as Hamestris was, could ever have been that queen of 
Persia, who, by the name of Esther, is so renowned in holy writ,” 
ἄς. Further on, sub. an. 465 3. c., “It appears from Hdtus that 
Xerxes had a son by Hamestris, who was marriageable, and there- 
fore it is impossible she (Hamestris) could be Esther; for Esther 
was not married to Ahasuerus till the seventh year of his reign, 
Esther ti. 16, nor could possibly have been en into his bed 
sooner than two years before—and therefore the sixth year was the 
soonest she could have a son by him. Besides, Artaxerxes, the 
third son of Hamestris, cf. Diod. Sic. ii., being grown up to the 
state of a man at the death of his father, which happened in the 
twenty-first of his reign, he must have been born before the sixth 
year of his reign. All which put together, do sufficiently prove, 

ow much soever the names Esther and Hamestris may be alike, 
the persons could not be the same.” Prideaux then goes on to 
prove, against Usher and Scaliger, that without doubt the Ahasu- 
erus of the book of Esther is Artaxerxes Longimanus. Cf. vii. 3, 
c., and refs given to H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 256, seqq. 

ὦ. τῇ δὲ κακῶς yap κι τ᾿ λ., but she, for it was fated that calamity 
should befall her and all her house, (or, her, household and all,) there- 
' fore said to Xerzes, ἅς. τῷ refers to Artaynte. Cf. Jelf, § 786, obs. 
6. Tap, Explanatory force. The two clauses are often so com- 
pressed together, that the subject of the former is placed in the 
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latter, and even follows the government thereof; as here, τῇ (ἢ 
86.) δὲ κακῶς γὰρ ἔδεε κι τ. X. οἱ iv. 200, a., i. 24, ὃ. 

6. παντοῖος ἐγένετο x.r.d., Nehil non tentavit, quo efficeret ut non 
daret. Jelf, § 690, 1. Cf. vii. 10, § 3, ἀ., iii. 124, a. 

d. μὴ κατεικαζούσῃ x.r.\.—lest he should be discovered in his tn- 
trigue by Amestris, who had even already guessed what-was going on. 
Instead of the dative, Gaisford reads the nominative, (cf. Jelf, § 
707, c.,) and. Schw. the genitive of the participle. ἐδίδου---ἰσαδ for 
giving, was ready to give. Cf. Jelf, § 398, 2. 

Cu. CX.—a. guddkaca .... δεῖπνον rporipevov—waiting for the 
day when her husband Xerxes should hold the royal feast. Cf. on 
the regard for the birthday among the Persians, i. 133, a2. Among 
the Romans similarly the emperor’s birthday was celebrated by 
the ludi Natalitii. B. 

ὃ. τὴν κεφαλὴν cparac—anoints his head. But in iv. 73, opn- 
σάμενοι τὰς κεφαλὰς, having washed or scoured their heads; capita, 
sive foedati antea, seu quomodocunque liti, defricantes atque ablu- 
entes. . 

*Cu, CXI.—a. ὑπὸ τοῦ νόμου ἐξεργόμενος, being prevented by thé 
ra ἰ e from doing otherwise than grant the favour asked. Cf. 
vii. 96, ὁ. 

ὃ. λόγον ἄχρηστον, sermonem malum, ¢ unum, infelicem, dam- 
nosum. Ἷ Schuw Lex. Perhaps, vather with S. at L. D., not 
χρηστὸς, α cruel, unkind proposal. . 

6. κατὰ voov....xapra ἐοῦσα. much to my mind ; i. 6. extremely 
agreeable to, much in favour with me. Cf. vi. 37, a. It occurs also 
in v. 106, vi. 130, i. 117, ix. 45. B. A few lines lower μηδαμῶς 
Bus, by no means constrain me, put no violence upon me. 

a. οὕτω δή .... πέπρηκται. tgitur huc profectsti ; 80 then you have 
brought things to this pass. Schw. Better with B., eta sane actum 
est de te ; 80 then tt 1s all over with you, you have ruined yourself ; cf. 
vii. 10, ὃ 3, dépyaoro ἂν κι τ. λ. tt would have been all over with the 
Persians. 

Cu. CXII.—a. dradvpaiverai—fedissime tractat, dilacerat, fear- 
Sully maltreats. Verba τούς re μαζοὺς ἀποταμοῦσα in simili re exstant, 
iv. 202. B. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 398, in vii. 3, c., and ix. 109, a. 

Ca. CXIII.—a. νομὸν τὸν Βάκτριον, Cf. iii. 93, ὦ, It was one 
of the most extensive and powerful satrapies of the whole empire, 
and hence, as well as from its position, it often became the seat of 
insurrection and war against the monarch. B. On the power of 
the Satraps, cf. refs in 1. 192, a., iii. 127, ὃ. 

b. ταῦτα ἐκεῖνον πρήσσοντα, that he had such a plan or practice in 
agitation. Cf. ix. 108, ὁ. 

ὃ. τὴν orpariny τὴν ἐκείνου. As Masistes is mentioned just above 
as having left Susa “with his children and certain other indivi- 
duals,” and had not yet reached Bactria, nor as yet had collected 
any considerable force, these words may be supposed, with B..to 
have crept into the text from a marginal gloss , or inatend oh τὸν 
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orpariny, the conjecture of V., τὴν θεραπηΐην may be received, as 
more suitable to the context. 

Ca. CXIV.—a. περὶ Λεκτὸν ὕρμεον, rode at anchor off Lectum. Cf. 
vii. 21, 188. Lectum, C. Baba, or S. Maria, the S. W., a promon- 
tory of the Troad, opposite the island of Lesbos. Smith’s C. D. 

ὃ. τοῖσι... . Πελοποννησίοισι ἔδοξε «.r.r. Cf. Thucyd. 1. 89. πει- 
ρᾶσθαι τῆς Χερσονήσου, to make an dttempt on the Chersonese, to try 
to reduce it into their power. Σηστὸν, cf. vil. 34, a. 

Cu. CX V.—a. Καρδίης ré\uoc—Cf. vi. 33, a. ὅπλα, the cables of 
the bridges. Cf. vii. 25, a. ἐνθαῦτα, Ion. for ἐνταῦθα, hither. Αἰο- 
Nec— On the Aolic colonies, cf. i. 149, a. 

Cu. CXVI.—a. Riptea διεβάλετο, deceived Xerzes. Cf. for same 
sense in the act. in v. 50, 6. B. οὐδὲν ὑποτοπηθέντα; who suspected 
nought. “Cf. vi. 70, a. 

ὃ. τὴν ᾿Ασίην πᾶσαν νομίζουσι κιτ.λ. Cf. 1. 4, b., vil. 5, δ. and refs, 
on the same sentiment. . 

C. τὸ τέμενος ἔσπειρε καὶ ἐνέμετο. sowed the sacred enclosure, (the 
consecrated domain round the temple; cf. iv. 161, 0.) and turned 
Jlocks and herds tnto tt to graze. Artayctes’ impieties are also meh- 
tioned in vii. 33. 

Cu. CX VII.—a. foyarkAov—were uneasy, or vexed. Cf. iii. 152. 
On ὅκως ἀπάγοιεν, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. ὃ 531, 0b8. 2. οὕτω δὴ ἔστερ- 
γον; then indeed they made themselves content with, or, acquiesced in, 


ce. B. 

Cu. CXVIII.—a. τοὺς τόνους --- the cords or braces of their 
couches. τόνοι τῶν κλινέων, nervt, lectulis et sellis intendendis ha- 
biles, quibus elixis et igne mollitis famem domare nitebantur 
miseri. W., 

Cu, CXIX.—a. ᾿Αψιφθιοι----Α nation of the Thracian Chersonese 
mentioned in vi. 34. “Ἅ Πλείστωρος qui fuerit, eque ignoro atque 
Wesseling.” 3B. Aigos-Potamos, a small town and river in the 
Thracian Chersonese, witnessed the final defeat of the Athenian 
fleet at the close of the Peloponnesian War, 405 Β. οϑ. Cf. Xenoph. 
Hell. ii. 19, and Arrowsmith, Eton G. c. 15, p. 328. 

Cu. CXX.—a. rapiyouc—preserved, i.e. dried or salt fish. Fur- 
ther on in the ch., referring to Protesilaus, an embalmed body, a 
mummy. ἐπάλλοντο καὶ ἤσπαιρον, leapt and quivered. Cf. i. 14]. 

ὃ. περιχυθέντες, crowding round. ἄποινα... .. ἐπιθεῖναι, hec re- 
demtionis pretia et, Protesilao sc. adponam 8. solvam, I will make him 
this compensation. So directly afterwards καταθεῖναι, deponere, in 
dei sc. templo, id est, solvere ; and in 11. 159, καταβάλλειν. B. 

C. τιμωρέοντες, to avenge the cause of. καταχρησθῆναι, to make away © 
with, slay. Cf. iv. 146,a. Μαδύτον, cf. vii. 34, a. 

ad. σανίδα προσπασσ. ἀνεκρ. clavis assert adfirum 8 nt, 
Schw. προσπασσαλεύσαντες sc. αὐτῷ. They crucified him. CE. vii. 
33, δ. κατέλευσαν, stoned to death. Cf. ix. 5, ὃ. 

Cu. CXX1L—a,. τὰ Sxdka—Cf. ix. 115, a. 

Co. CXXl—a. d..... ἐξηγησάμενος Noyov et. Ki who set forth, 
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40, ὃ. 


Cyrus. On the Persian Ζεύς, cf. vii. 40, 
ὃ. γῆν . . « ddriyny, cal ταύτην τρηχέην, @ narrow territory and a 
' barren one too. Cf. 1. 71, ὃ. 

6. θωὑμαστότεροι. more regarded with admiration, more respected, 
or paid court to. κότε. .. . κάλλιον, for when will there be a more 
favourable opportumty. Cf. iii. 73, 142. B. 

d. dptopévouc. to be ruled. Cf. Pind. Ol. viii. 45, ἄρξεται parebit, 
Jelf, § 364, a. πολιορκησόμενοι, about to be besieged. Cf ix. 97, ὁ.) 
and v. 35, ὃ. 5 

6. φιλέειν ydp..'... γίνεσθαι. “ Observatio plerumque vera, in uni- 
versum tamen fallax,” W., ef. i. 71, ὃ., i. 135, a., i011. 97. H. Pers, 
ch. ii. p. 212, 213. 

J. ovyyvivrec—allowing, confessing, i. e. that the opinion of Cyrus 
was the correct one. ἕσσωθ. τῇ γνώμῃ, cf. vill. 130, c. λυπρὴν se. 
γὴν; @ poor, or sorry sol. 585. and L. b. 


(This ch., the 122nd, is suspected by B. either to have been 
added by some grammarian, or to have been left uncorrected 
by Hdtus. The composition of the speech itself he considers 
hard and somewhat unnatural, unlike the easy flow of Hdtus’ 
language, and its introduction here out of place, as the work 
pee terminates with the conclusion of the foregving 
cnapter. 
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I. 
THE TROJAN WAR. 


[From Grote’s History of Greece.] 


On the historical basis of this legend, Mr. Grote finely remarks, 
“Of such events the genuine Trojan war of the old epic was for 
the most part composed. Though literally believed, reverentially 
cherished, and numbered among the gigantic phenomena of the 
past by the Grecian public, it is, in the eyes of modern inquiry, 
essentially a legend, and nothing more. If we are asked whether 
it be not a legend embodying portions of historical matter, and 
raised upon a basis of truth; whether there may not really have 
occurred at the foot of the hill of [lium a war purely human and 
political, without gods, without heroes, without Helena, without 
Amazons, without Ethiopians under the beautiful son of Eos, 
without the wooden horse, without the characteristic and impres- 
sive features of the old epical war,—like the mutilated trunk of 
Deiphobus in the under world ; if we are asked whether there was 
not really some such historical Trojan war as this, our answer 
must be, that as the possibility of it cannot be denied, so neither 
can the reality of it be affirmed. We possess nothing but the 
ancient epic itself, without any independent evidence : had it been 
an age of records, indeed, the Homeric epic, in its exquisite and 
unsuspecting simplicity, would probably never have come into 
existence. hoever, therefore, ventures to dissect Homer, Ark- 
tinus, and Leschés, and to pick out certain portions as matter-of- 
fact, while he sets aside the rest as fiction, must do so in full re- 
liance on his own powers of historical divination, without any 
means either of proving or verifying his conclusions.” 
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“IT. 
THE EPHORL 
[From Encyclop. Metrop. Early History of Greece, p. 145.] 


WHETHER these magistrates, named the Ephori, were established 
by Lycurgus, or appointed under the sanction of the oracle, more 
than a century after his time, is uncertain. Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon attribute their appointment to Lycurgus, while Plutarch, 
after Aristotle, places their institution 130 years later, in the reign 
of Theopompus, of whom it is related, that when his wife up- 
braided him that he would leave the regal power to his children 
less than he received it, replied, Nay, but greater, because more 

asting. 

The Ephori were five in number, like the Quinqueviri at Car- 
thage. They were annually chosen by the people, in their general 
assemblies, and designed to be a check on both the senate and the 
kings ; thus possessing a power not unlike the tribunitial authority 
in Rome. In the exercise of this power they were obliged to be 
unanimous. It was among the duties of the Ephori not only to 

reside in the assemblies of the people, and collect their suffrages, 
but also to proclaim war and negociate peace; to decide on the 
number of troops to be embodied, and to appoint the funds for 
their maintenance. They appear, indeed, at length to have en- 
grossed nearly the whole power in the administration of the govern- 
ment; yet, according to Herodotus, the kings still possessed an 
authority and distinction scarcely consistent with such a power in 
the Ephori. [For more, see the extracts from Smith’s 1). of A., 
Ephori, quoted in the body of this work, and the references given 
in vi. 82, a.] 


III. 
ON BOOK II. 109. ο 


[From Grote’s Hist. of Greece, ii. p. 154.] 


᾿ Tue Greeks obtained access in Egypt and the interior of Asia 
to an enlarged stock of astronomical observations, to the use of 
the gnomon or sun-dial, and to a more exact determination of the 
length of the solar year than that which served aa the basa τὰ 
their various lunar periods. According to Herodotws, they 8s 
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acquired from the Babylonians the conception of the “ pole,” or of 
the heavens as a complete hollow sphere, revolving round and en- 
closing the earth ;* and this idea, an important departure from the 
Homeric point of view, was either adopted from them, or imagined 
by Thales, who still, however, continued to treat the earth as a 
flat, thick plate, su ported on water, and remaining unmoved. It 
is pretended that Thales was the first who predicted an eclipse of 
the sun—not indeed accurately, but with large limits of error as to 
the time of its occurrence—and that he also possessed so profound 
an acquaintance with meteorological phenomena and probabilities, 
as to be able to foretell an abundant crop of olives for the coming 
year, and to realize a large sum of money by an olive speculation. 


IV. 
SCRIPTURAL FACTS DISGUISED IN HERODOTUS. 


[From Ltterature of Anctent Greece, ἐπνοίορ. Metrop., HERODOTUS, p. 
» note. 


THE connexion between Egypt and Judea, so often noticed in 
the Scriptures, and the occasional alliances on the one hand, and 
the trade of the Pheenicians with both countries on the other, are 
quite sufficient to account for the disguise in which several scrip- 
tural facts appear in Herodotus; for instance, Hercules’ slaying a 
thousand men, is evidently an Egyptian version of Samson’s ex- 
ploit at Ramath Lehi (Judg. xv. 17); and the taking of Hercules 
to the altar to be sacrificed, and his putting forth his strength and 
slaying them every one when they began the solemnities, (ii. 45,) 
shows that the slaughter of the Philistines was mixed up with 
Samson’s pulling down the temple of Dagon at Gaza (J nds. XVi. 
30). Again, Herodotus (ii. 42) is told by the people of the Theban 
nome, who wish to account for their sacrifices, sheep and not 
, goats, “that Hercules was very desirous of seeing Jupiter; Jupiter 

id not wish to be seen; he therefore skinned a ram, cut off the 
head, which he held before him, next wrapped himself in the fleece, 
and thus shoWed himself to Hercules.” Now, though the ram 
may have been adapted by the Egyptians to emblematic astronomy, 
it is more decidedly emblematic of fact. Hercules, wishing to see, 
1. 6. offer sacrifice to Jupiter, is the Egyptian bled account of 
Abraham about to sacrifice his son. Jupiter oes not wish to be 


* In the note on this passage, I have followed 8, and L. D. and other authorities, in 
taking πόλος, of a hollow sun-dial ; but Mr. Grote’s opinion seemed to me wel] worth 
the transcribing at full length. 
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seen, i. 6. God does not wish to receive the sacrifice; he causes a 
ram to be slain, however, and, with this sacrificial intervention, 
shows himself to Abraham. <Abraham’s sojourn in Egypt, his in- 
timate connexion with that country, and the high antiquity of that 
connexion—these at once prove the source of the Egyptian tale, 
and account for its perversion; the “seeing” and “showing” in 
Herodotus, involve devotional Hebraisms that throw still stronger 
light upon this source. The very Hebrew term, Amon, “ faithful,” 
closely connects this history with the title given to Abraham. 
Again, we find the same disposition to Egyptianize foreign history, 
in the account given to Herodotus (ii. 141) of Sennacherib king of 
the Assyrians’ invasion of Egypt. Herodotus was told “that the 
field mice poured forth in legions against the enemy during the 
night, and ate up their quivers, and bows, and shield-thongs, so 
that next day, a multitude of the invaders, being deprived of their 
arms, fell in the flight.” With the Egyptians the mouse was em- 
blematic of destruction. (Horapoll. Hierogl. i. 50.) Hence, after 
appropriating to themselves the Jewish history, (2 Kings xviii. 19; 
2 Chron. xxxii.,) they not only emblematized that destruction, but 
applied the emblem in its literal sense. Herodotus records the 
capture by Pharo Necos of Cadytis, (called by the Arabs, El-Cods, 
the holy city, i. 6. Jerusalem,) and his victory over the Syrian 
forces at Magdolus. This time the Egyptian credit was safe, and 
we accordingly find greater harmony with the Scripture account. 
See 2 Kings xxiii. οὔ, 2 Chron, xxxv. 22. . 


V. 


THE PELASGI 
[From Grote’s History of Greece.] 


THERE are indeed various names which are affirmed to designate 
ante-Hellenic inhabitants of many parts of Greece,—the Pelasgi, 
the Leleges, the Kurétes, &c. ese are names belonging to 
legendary, not to historical Greece. That these names designated 
real people, may be true, but here our knowledge ends: we have 
no well-informed witness to tell us their times, their limits of re- 
sidence, their acts, or their character: nor do we know how far 
they are identical with, or diverse from, the historical Hellens— 
whom we are warranted in calling, not indeed the first inhabitants 
of the country, but the first known to us upon any tolerable 
evidence. If any man is inclined to call the unknown ante- 
᾿ Hellenic period of Greece by the name of Pelaagic, % ia gyen AS 
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him to do so; but this is a name carrying with it no assured pre- 
dicates, no way enlarging our insight into real history, nor en- 
abling us to explain—what would be the real historical problem— 
how, or from whom the Hellens acquired that stock of dispositions, 
aptitudes, arts, &c., with which they begin their career. hoever 
has examined the many conflicting systems respecting the Pelasgi, 
—from the literal belief of Clavier, Larcher, and Raoul Rochette, 
(which appears to me at least the most consistent way of proceed- 
ing,) to the interpretative and half incredulous processes applied 
by abler men, such as Niebuhr, or O. Miller, or Dr. Thirlwall— 
will not be displeased with my resolution to decline so insoluble 
a problem. No attested facts are now present to us,—none were 
present to Herodotus and Thucydides even in their age,—on which- 
to build trustworthy affirmations respecting the ante-Hellenic 
Pelasgians: where such is the case, we may without impropriety 
apply the remark of Herodotus respecting one of the theories 
which he had heard for explaining the inundation of the Nile 
by a supposed connexion with the ocean—that “the man who 
carries up his story into the invisible world, passes out of the range 
of criticism.” [See also Appendix vii. p. 466.) | 


VI. 
EGYPT. 


[Frem Smith’s Dict. of Greek and R. Geogr., article ZEayptvs.] 
THe Nomgs. 


THE Nile-valley was parcelled out into a number of cantons, 
varying in size and number. Each of these cantons was called a 
nome (νομός) by the Greeks, preefectura oppidorum by the Romans. 
Each had its civil governor, the nomarch (νόμαρχος), who collected 
the crown revenues, and presided in the local capital and chief 
court of justice. Each nome, too, had its separate priesthood, its 
temple, chief and inferior towns, its magistrates, registration, and 

eculiar creed, ceremonies, and customs, and each was apparently 
independent of every other nome. At certain seasons, delegates from 
the various cantons met in the palace of the Labyrinth for con- 
sultation on public affairs. (Strab. p. 811.) According to Diodorus, 
(i. 54,) the nomes date from Sesostris. But they did not originate 
with that monarch, but emanated probably from the distinctions 
of animal worship; and the extent of the local worship probably 
determined the boundary of the nome. Thus in the nome of 
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Thebais, where the ram-headed deity was worshipped, the sheep. 
was sacred, the goat was eaten and sacrificed: in that of Mendes, 
where the goat was worshipped, the sheep was a victim and an 
article of food. Again, in the nome of Ombos, divine honours were 
paid to the crocodile; in that of Tentyra, it was hunted and 
abominated; and between Ombos and Tentyra there existed an 
internecine feud. (Juv. Sat. xv.) The extent and number of the 
nomes cannot be ascertained. They probably varied with the 
political state of Egypt. Under a dynasty of the conquerors, they 
would extend eastward and westward to the Red Sea and Libyan 
deserts: under the Hyksos, the Ethiopian conquest, and the times 
of anarchy subsequent to the Persian invasion, they would shrink 
within the Nile-valley. The kingdoms of Sais and Xois, and the 
foundation of Alexandria, probably multiplied the Deltaic cantons: 
and generally commerce, or the residence of the military caste, 
would attract the nomes to Lower Feypt According to Strabo 
(pp. 787—811), the Labyrinth, or hall of the nomarchs, contained 
27 chambers, and thus, at one period, the nomes must have been 
27 in number, 10 in the Thebaid, 10 in the Delta, and 7. as its 
name implies, in the Heptanomis. But the Heptanomis, at an- 
other period, contained 16 nomes, and the sum of these cantons is 
variously given. From the dodecarchy, or government of 12 kings, 
and from Herodotus’ assertion (ii. 148) that there were only 12 
halls in the Labyrinth, we are disposed to infer that at one time 
there were only 12 of these cantons, and that there were always 
12 larger or preponderating nomes. According to the list given 
by Pliny (v. 9, § 9) and Ptolemy, there must have been at least 45 
nomes ; but each of these writers gives several names not found in 
the other, and if we should add the variations of the one list to the 
other, the sum would be much greater. 


ANIMAL WorsHIP. 


Animal worship is so intimately connected with the division of 
the country into nomes, and, in some degree, with the institution 
of castes, that we must briefly allude to it, although the subject 
is much too extensive for more than allusion. The worship of 
animals was either general or particular, common to the whole 
nation, or several to the nome. Thus throughout Egypt, the ox, 
the dog, and the cat, the ibis and the hawk, and the fishes lepidotus 
and oxyrrnchus, were objects of veneration. The sheep was wor- 
shipped only in the Saitic and Thebaid nomes : the goat,at Mendes ; 
the wolf, at Lycopolis ; the cepus, (a kind of ape,) at Babylon, near 
Memphis ; the lion, at Leontopolis ; the eagle, at Thebes ; the shrew- 
mouse, at Athribis; and others elsewhere, as will be particularly 
noticed when we speak of their respective temples. As we have 
already seen, the object of reverence in one nome was accounted. 
common and unclean, if not, indeed, the object. of persecution, 1X 
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another. Animal worship has been in all ages the opprobrium of 
Egypt. (Comp. Clem. Alex. iil. 2, p. 253, Potter; : iod. i. 84.) 
The Hebrew prophets denounced, the anthropomorphic religionists 
of Hellas derided it. To the extent to which the Egyptians carried 
it, especially in the decline of the nation, it certainly approached 
to the fetish superstitions of the neighbouring Libya. But we 
must bear in mind, that our vergers to the Coptic temples are 
Greeks, who, being ignorant of the language, misunderstood much 
that they heard, and being preoccupied by their own ritual or 
philosophy, misinterpreted much that they saw. One good effect 
may be ascribed to this form of superstition. In no country was 
᾿ humanity to the brute creation so systematically practised. The 
origin of animal worship has been variously, but never satisfactorily, 
accounted for. If they were worshipped as the auxiliaries of the 
husbandman in producing food or destroying vermin, how can we 
account for the omission of swine and asses, or for the adoption of 
lions and wolves, amongst the objects of veneration. The Greeks, 
as was their wont, found many idle solutions of an enigma which 
probably veiled a feeling originally earnest and pious. They im- 
agined that animals were worshipped because their effigies were the 
standards in war, like the Roman Dii Castrorum. This is evidently 
a substitution of cause for effect. The representations of animals 
on martial ensigns: were the standards of the various nomes. (Diod. 
i. 85.) Lucian (Astrolog. v. p. 215, seqq. Bipont) suggested that 
the bull, the lion, the fish, the ram, and the goat, &c., were corre- 
lates to the zodiacal emblems; but this surmise leaves the crocodile, 
the cat, and the ibis, &c., of the temples unexplained. 

It is much more probable that, among a contemplative and 
serious race, as the Egyptians certainly were, animal-worship arose 
out of the detection of certain analogies between instinct and reason, 
and that to the initiated the reverence paid to the beasts was a 
primitive expression of pantheism, or the recognition of the Creator 
In every type of his work. The Egyptians are not the only peo- 
ple who have converted type into substance, or adopted in a literal 
sense the metaphorical symbols of faith. 


Castes AND Po.iticaL INSTITUTIONS. 


The number of the Egyptian castes is very variously stated. 
Herodotus (ii. 164) says that they were seven—the sacerdotal, 
and the military, herdsmen, swineherds, shopkeepers, interpreters, 
and boatmen. Plato (Timaeus, iii. p. 24) reckons six; Diodorus, 
In one passage (i. 28), represents them as three—priests and hus- 
bandmen, from whom the army was levied, and artisans. 

But in another (i. 74) he extends the number to five, by the 
addition of soldiers and shepherds. Strabo limits them to three— 
priests, soldiers, and husbandmen ; and as this partition is virtually 
correct, we shall adopt it after bef explanation. The existence 
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of castes is a corroborative proof of the Asiatic origin of the 
Egyptians. The stamp of caste was not in Egypt, as is by some 
asserted, indelible. The son usually, but not inevitably, followed 
bis father’s trade or profession. From some of the pariah classes 
indeed—such as that of the swineherds—it was scarcely possible 
to escape. 


VII. 
THE PELASGIANS. 


[From Twiss’s Niebuhr, ch. iii. p. 6.] 


Tue Pelasgians were a different nation from the Hellens: their 

language was peculiar, and not Greek; in other words, although it 

ossessed an essential affinity to it, it was still so different as not to 
be intelligible to Greeks. Such is the meaning of Herodotus, who 
deviates, however, from all other Greek writers in ranking the 
Epirots with the Hellens. From the Pelasgians the Greek theology 
was derived, and to them the oracle of Dodona belonged. Their 
name was probably a national one; at least the Greek explanations 
of it are absurd. Their mysterious character arises from their 
appearance in historical notices when already in a state of ruin and 
decay; but a more accurate research after the traces of their diffv- 
sion, will enable us to penetrate this mystery, and to recognise in 
them one of the greatest nations of ancient Europe, whose migra- 
tions were as widely extended as those of the Celts. It was no 
arbitrary fiction of the poet, when Atschylus made king Pelasgus 
boast that he and his people were masters of the whole country to 
the west of the Strymon. The Hellens appear to have spread, like 
the Latins and Romans in Italy, by detachments settling amidst 
far more numerous communities of a different, though not wholly 
foreign, nature, which adopted the language and laws of the colo- 
nists, in order to resemble them. The Arcadians, the most ancient 
settlers at Argos, and the Ionians, were all Pelasgian races: the 
people of Attica were styled Pelasgian Cranaj. Thessaly was their 
second preat seat in Hellas, or, as it was generally called, in Argos; 
hence Thessaly was termed the Pelasgian Argos, and the words 
Thessalian and Pelasgian are equivalent. We identify Pelasgians 
in the Thesprotians and Epirot tribes; in the Orestians, Pela- 
gonians, and Elimiots of Upper Macedonia; in the Amphilochians, 
Agreans, and other tribes of Atolia; and in the Teleboans and 
Dolopians. The Pelasgians as well as the Hellens were members 
of the Amphictyonic association, the main tie of which was religion, 
in which both nations agreed. When Macedonia became a Tey, 
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kingdom, made up of Greeks, Illyrians, Peonians, and Thracians, 
the core of the nation was still a peculiar race, neither Greek nor 
Illyrian; this was Pelasgian. e Bottieans were Pelasgians: 
we find Pelasgians likewise in Lemnos, Imbrus, and Samothrace; 
in Lesbos and Chios: along the whole coast of Ionia, beginning 
from Mycale; in Molis; at Tralles in Caria; on the Hellespont at 
Placia and Scylace; at Cyzicus; and most probably the Teucrians 
and Dardanians, who were very clearly perceived by the Greek 

hilologers not to be Phrygians, and by some suspected not to be 
Parbarians at all, were of Pelasgian extraction. In Eubcea, in 
Andrus and Cythnus, and in Crete, we find traces of Pelasgians. 
In Italy we have the Pelasgian serfs of the Italian Greeks, who 
were the remains of the old Anotrian population: we find Pelas- 

ians at Cortona, in Etruria; Cere was Pelasgian before it fell 
into the hands of the Etruscans, and hence arose its connexion 
with the Delphic oracle: hence the Agyllaans were termed Thes- 
salians. Ravenna was called a Thessalian settlement ; Spina had 
its treasury at Delphi, and is termed Pelasgian; we may likewise 
recognise Pelasgians in the Greek founders of Pisa. 

The inhabitants of Tyrrhenia were originally Pelasgians : their 
Etruscan conquerors obtained the name of Tyrrhenians from the 
country. A similar error to that which imagines the Slavonic 
Dalmatians, who bear the name of Illyrians, to be for that reason 
the descendants of the ancient Illyrians,'‘confounded the Etrus- 
can conquerors with their Tyrrhenian subjects, and hence involved 
the origin of the Ktruscans in almost inextricable difficulties. The 
Pelasgian wanderers, who settled in Attica at the foot of Hymet- 
tus, had originally appeared in Acarnania, according to Pausanias, 
and were said to be Sicelians. According to the story, they had 
come from the south of Etruria, and most undoubtedly called 
themselves Tyrrhenians; when driven out of Attica, they turned 
their course to Mount Athos and the Hellespont. The story of 
the Lydian colony of the Tyrrhenians may be explained by the 
fact that the Meonians were Pelasgians, as is proved by the name 
of their stronghold, Larissa. Ardea is designated as a Pelasgian 
city by the poet, who styles it an Argive one founded by Danae. 
The legend, which represents Saguntum as a colony of the Arde- 
ates, extends the Pelasgians into Spain, where, moreover, the an- 
cient capital, Terraco, has been considered to be a Pelasgian city; 
Antium, Circeii, Terracina, the Latin form of Trachnia, the towns 
near the Liris, such as Amyncle, Hormia, and Sinuessa, the 
islands of Ponti, and the inland Larrissa, lead us by their 
names to infer that they were Pelasgian. Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum were, according to Strabo, founded by Tyrrhenians. The 
worship of the Argive Juno was a peculiar characteristic of the 
Pelasgian tribes in Italy, and her temple near Salernum indicates 
the Pelasgian origin of the people of that neighbourhood. (Ca- 
PR® which was inhabited by Teleboans, and Nuceria, are the 
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final links in the chain of Pelasgian settlements, which extend 
along the western coast of Italy, from Pisa to the borders of the 
Cénotrians, whose Pelasgian origin has already been indicated. 
The earliest inhabitants of the plains of the Tiber were, accordin 
to Roman historians, the Siculians who dwelt at Tibur, Falerii, 
and a number of small towns about Rome, who were also called 
Argives, as Argos was tegmed Pelasgian. The original inhabitants 
of Latium went by the name of Aborigines, and were termed by 
Cato, Acheans, another form of Pelasgians. These Siculi were 
subjugated by a strange people who came down from the Abruzzi, 
but the name of the conquerors, who became one people with the 
conquered, and were called Latins, was forgotten. One portion of 
the Siculians were said to have emigrated, owing to this cause, 
under the name of Tyrrhenians, to the eastern part of Greece, 
whilst another crossed over into Sicily. The traces of Pelasgian 
names in the interior of Italy, such as Acherontia, Argyrippa, 
Sipontum, afford us good ground for supposing that it was in- 
habited by the same nation, till it was driven out by the Opicans 
or Sabellians. 

We meet with Pelasgians along the whole coast of the Adriatic, 
from the Aternus to the Po; Picenum, the territory of the Se- 
nones, the districts of Preetutium, Palma, and Adria, were at one 
time possessed by Tyrrhenians. The Greek coins of Pisaurum 
indicate the probability that its inhabitants were a tribe of Tyr- 
rhenians, which had maintained its independence when the Sabel- 
lians occupied the surrounding country. The Liburnians on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic are distinguished by the accurate 
Scylax from the I}lyrians. Corcyra was perhaps the connecting 
link between the Pelasgians of Epirus and of Italy. The expedition 
of the Illyrian Enchelades, who penetrated to Deiphi, may have 
been a migration of the whole Illyrian people from regions far 
removed in the north, who in their progress overpowered the Pe- 
lasgian population of Dalmatia. The Teucrian origin of the 
Peonians in Thrace points to their Pelasgian extraction. The 
great facility with which the Pannonians acquired the Latin 
language may corroborate in some respect their supposed identity 
wit the Peonians. It thus appears that there was a time when 
the country, from the Arno to the Ryndacus, was inhabited by Pe- 
lasgians. The chain of connexion, broken off on the continent by 
the Thracians, is kept up between Greece and Asia by the islands 
in the north of the Aigean, but when Hellanicus and the genealo- 
gers wrote, scattered remnants of this immense race only remained, 
like the detached Celtic tribes in Spain, solitary and widely scat- 
tered. The historical inquirer is not in any way justified in as- 
suming that any one of these separate regions, in which we find 
tribes of the same stock, was the original home, whence a part of 
the inhabitants emigrated to the others. The same analogy holds 
good in the geography of the animal and vegetable ngious. 
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In the Latin language there are two elements mixed up ther, 
one connected with the Greek, the other entirely foreign to it; but 
even in the former the distinction is no less evident than the 
affinity. The case was the satne with the Pelasgians and Greeks, 
as races. Hence the latter, notwithstanding their affinity, would 
look upon the former as foreigners, and call their language a 
barbarous one. 


VIII. 


ON CADYTIS, BOOK ΤΙ. 159. 
[From The Analysis of Herodotus ; H. G. Bohn, 1852.] 


Capytis has been generally identified with Jerusalem, an 
opinion successfully combated by Mr. Ewing, in the Classical : 

useum, who was, however, not quite so fortunate in substituting 
' Kedesh in Galilee as the Cadytis of Herodotus, for Pheenicia 
stretches southward some distance beyond Kedesh, and Cadytis 
must be looked for south of Phoenicia (iii. 5). The 47th chapter 
of Jeremiah prophetically describes the desolation by Pharaoh of 
the land of the Philistines ; and, further, expressly alludes to the 
capture and destruction of Gaza by the same king. The name of 
the Philistine city of Gaza, as given in the Assyrian inscriptions 
discovered by Mr. Layard, and interpreted by Colonel Rawlinson, 
is Khazita, which was probably chahged by the Greeks into 
Cadytis, for the description given by Herodotus (iii. 5) is exactly 
applicable to Gaza, and will by no means answer to Jerusalem. 


IX. 
THE PYRAMIDS. 
[From Early Oriental History, ch. iv. p. 178, seqq., Encyclop. Metrop.] 


THE word πυραμίς, pyramis, has often been derived from πυρὸς, 
(of fire,) but the quantity of its first syllable is unfavourable to 
that supposition, and as a heap of wheat has not a spiral form . 
terminating in a point, the term cannot with any probability be 
derived from πυρὸς (ἐγ οι). It is therefore more reasonable to 
suppose that the Greeks in this, as in many other cases, adopted 
the native name of an object not invented by themselves, accom- 
modating it, by a Greek termination, to the grammar of their own 
language ; so that the Egyptian pehram, i. e. the “ sacred place,” 
was converted into the Greek Pyramis. Of the most ancient and 
remarkable pyramids, several are still remaining in Egypt, and 
others, apparently unknown to the Greeks and Romans, have been 
lately discovered in the rufhs of Napata and Meroé, the capitals 
of Ethiopia. . 

The pyramids of Gizeh, called by the encenta “ the pyramids of 
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Memphis,” from their position on a rocky height projecting from 
the western mountains near the outskirts of that city, are the most 
remarkable, and as far as can be proved by historical testimony, . 
the most ancient of any which ever were in existence. They are 
distinctly noticed by the oldest Greek historian, who was informed 
that they were erected in a very early age, as sepulchres of the 
sovereigns of Egypt. Three, lying in a diagonal line from north- 
east to south-west, are of a stupendous magnitude, especially the 
two most northern. The position of the second and pointed pyra- 
mid, as determined by M. Nouet, is in 29° 59’ 49” N., and 31° 11’ 
41΄ E., on a terrace projecting from the rock, partly levelled by 
art, and having an elevation of 1373 feet. It extends from east to 
west about 1} mile, and from north to south more than 4 of a mile. 
The base of the great pyramid was found to measure 763 feet 7 
inches, and its height 450 feet 9 inches. Its diameter from north: 
to south deviates 20’ from the true meridian. Its basis, as well as 
the two lowest steps, is hewn out of the rock on which it stands. 
Its base does not form an exact square. The whole mass amounts 
to nearly 9,000,000 cubic feet. It covered an area of more than 
13 acres, and its masonry amounts to 6,848,000 tons. The vast 
magnitude of this truly stupendous work will be more distinctly 
perceived, when it is recollected that the area of its base nearly 
coincides with that of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is 43 feet higher than 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and 126 feet higher than St. Paul’s in London. 
The second pyramid, of somewhat smaller dimensions, is about 
24 furlongs south-west of the first. Its base, according to M. 
Grobert, measures 700 feet, and its height 425 feet. Its summit is 
uninjured, and still retains its ancient casing, a plaster formed of 
gypsum, sand, and a few small pebbles. The third, somewhat 
nearer to the second, has an apparent base of 300 feet, and a height 
of 173 feet. This pyramid was cased with sienite from Elephan- 
tiné, fragments of which are still found near its base. The form 
and approaches to their internal chambers are nearly the same in 
all the pyramids hitherto opened: and consist of one or more gal- 
leries, at first inclined to the horizon at an angle of 26° or 27°, and 
afterwards in either an ascending or perpendicular direction lead- 
ing to a chamber nearly in the centre of the building. These 
chambers are quadrangular, and roofed with large blocks of stone 
laid either flat or obliquely so as to meet and form an angle. Two 
have long been accessible in the great pyramid, called after its re- 
puted founder, Cheops, the lower immediately below the upper; 
and in the next, or pyramid of Cephren, two likewise have been 
Jately discovered, equally in the centre; but one of them at the 
base of the pyramid, and the other in the rock below the base, at 
the distance of about one-third of the perpendicular drawn from 
the side of the pyramid to its centre. At the extremity of the de- 
. scending gallery all further ingress is barred by a portcullis of solid 
granite 1 foot 3 inches thick, sliding in grooves of similar tlone. 
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In the great pyramid, originally explored by men of no skill or 
science, a way was forced round the portcullis, but in the second 
it was, by dint of excessive labour for nearly a day and a half, 
raised by levers so as to open 8 passage onwards. At a small dis- 
tance beyond the portcullis there is a perpendicular shaft, 15 feet 
deep.in the second, but much deeper in the first. This shaft, 
hitherto known as “the well in the great pyramid,” was explored 
for the first time by an English ponileman, Mr. Davison, who 
visited Egypt with the celebrated Wortley Montague in 1763. His 
labours, and those of Caviglia, Vyse, Belzoni, Richardson, Perring, 
and others, have made us well acquainted with the internal form- 
_ation of the pyramids. ; 

It appears that each pyramid had a double entrance, by means 
of which a constant circulation of air could be maintained; and 
that the principle on which the chambers and pass were 
formed was precisely the same as that which regulated the exca- 
vation of the catacombs hewn out of rocks, as at Biban-el-malak, 
where the “long passages which lead to nothing” were doubtless, 
before the ravages of the Persians, filled with mummies of the 
younger branches of the Pharaonic families, while those of the 
sovereigns themselves, and perhaps of their children, were de- 
posited in the central chambers. Around the principal pyramids 
are the remains of many smaller ones in various stages of decay. 

-The sepulchral chambers, apparently more modern, which are 
close to these pyramids, were perhaps built at the expense of the 
rich casing with which the pyramids themselves once were cover- 
ed; but all, when examined, are found to cover an approach by a 
shaft to a subterranean apartment similar to those in the centre 
of most of the pyramids; every thing, in short, conspires to prove 
that these extraordinary edifices were, as the ancients affirm, 
erected as sepulchres for the sovereigns of Egypt, whose capital 
was the adjoining city of Memphis. That the angles between 
the successive courses of stone were anciently filled up, so as to 
present a plane surface, and that the summit of each pyramid was 
pointed, may be inferred from the second, which is still terminated 

y a point, and retains its smooth coating for about 40 feet down- 
wards: and it is evident from the account of Abdu-l-latif, that, in 
the thirteenth century, the outer covering of the pyramids, crowded 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions, was still extant. There is likewise 

a fourth pyramid near the third, but it is so much smaller than the 
others as to attract little notice. Many others have been dis- 
covered by the late Prussian expedition. Sixty more, at least, are 
now known. The walls of many of the tombs near the pyramids 
are adorned with very interesting paintings and bas-reliefe several 
of which are represented in the plates in the great French work, 
and in Professor Rosellini’s “ Monumenti dell’ Egitta,” We have 
here delineations of various manufactures and implements of art, 
the most ancient, perhaps, now in existence, some of these tombs, 
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however, were constructed from the ruins of more ancient build- 
ings, themselves posterior to the invention of hieroglyphics; their 
antiquity, therefore, is not perhaps so great as has been supposed, 
and probably far inferior to that of the pyramids in which no 
hieroglyphics have been found. The regular order in which these 
tombs were placed (another remarkable feature) is clearly per- 
τ ceived, as before observed, from the summit of the great pyramid, 
the sides of which form a sort of rude staircase of 203 steps, varying 
in height and breadth, and occasionally interrupted by breaches. 
The truncated summit presents an area of about 30 feet square, 
irregular in its outline, from the removal of a few of the stones be- 
longing to that course. 

at the great pyramid was cased, and had a level surface, is 
evident from the express testimony of Herodotus; who says, 
‘‘ The sums expended in radishes, onions, and garlic, for the work- 
men, were marked in Egyptian characters on this pyramid, and 
amounted, as I well remember what the interpreter who explained 
these characters said, to 1600 talents of silver,” = £345,600. 

The age of these stupendous monuments, and the purpose for 
which they were erected, are involved in great obscurity; various, 
consequently, and conflicting, have been the opinions to which 
those questions have given rise. The remote antiquity of the 
pyramids near Memphis, celebrated from a very early period as 
some of the wonders of the world, is indisputable. They are dis- 
tinctly mentioned by the oldest Greek historian, Herodotus ; and 
the three largest are ascribed by him to Cheops, Chephren, and 
Mycerinus, three Pharaohs who succeeded each other. These 
structures had also an astronomical reference. Sir John Herschel 
remarks, that “at the date of the erection of the great pyramid of 
Gizeh, which precedes by 3970 years (say 4000) the present epoch, 
the longitude of all the stars were less by 55° 45’ than at present. 
Calculating from this datum the place of the pole of the heavens 
‘among the stars, it will be found to fall near A Draconis; its dis- 
tance from that star being 3° 44’ 25". This being the most con- 
spicuous star in the immediate neighbourhood, was therefore the 
pole star of that epoch. And the latitude of Gizeh being just 30° 
north, and consequently the altitude of the north pole there also 
30°, it follows that the star in question must have had, at its lower 
culmination at Gizeh, an altitude of 26° 15’ 35”. Now it is a re- 
markable fact, ascertained by the last researches of Colonel Vyse, 
that of the nine pyramids still existing at Gizeh, six (including all 
the largest) have the narrow passages by which alone they can be 
entered. (all which open out on the northern faces of their re- 
spective pyramids,) inclined to the horizon downwards at angles 
varying from 26° to 28° At the bottom of every one of these 
passages, therefore, the then pole-star must have been visible at its 
ower culmination—a circumstance which can hardly have been 
“unintentional, and was doubtless connected (perhaps supervd- 
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tiously) with the astronomical observation of that star, of whose: 
roximity to the pole at the epoch of the erection of these wonder ; 
1 structures, we are thus furnished with a monumental record of 
the most imperishable nature. No one now doubts that the 
pyramids were royal sepulchres, nay, as we have already remarked, 
the height of those royal monuments corresponds with the length 
of the monarch’s reign under whom it was erected. Structures so 
vast are indeed royal ideas—the massive means of a posthumous 
immortality. However, as Sir Thomas Brown remarks, “ Only to 
subsist in bones, and to be but pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in 
duration.” The edifices themselves may last as long as the frame- 
work of the globe, and travellers on entering Egypt for many cen- 
turies to come, will hasten to admire these characteristic wonders,— 
Time’s gnomons rising on the banks of Nile, 
Unchanging while he flies, serene and grand, 
Amidst surrounding ruins—’mid the works 
Of man unparalleled—’mid God’s how small ! 
Beside His Alps, the pigmy works of ants,— 
The mole-hills of a mole. 


NOTES OMITTED. 


Book i. c. 9.—6. ὅπως μή σε ὄψεται, that she shall not see you, &c. 
Cf. Jelf, § 811, on ὅπως, (ὅπως μὴ) and ὡς with the fut. indic. in- 
stead of the conjunctive. ‘ The sense of this future is nearly allied 
to the conjunctive, and only differs therefrom in that it definitely 
expresses the possible realization of the proposed end.” 


B. 11. 106.—Another very interesting excursion may be made to 
Nim/fi, where the very remarkable monument of Sesostris was lately 
discovered. The town of Nimfi is picturesquely situated about 
3S hours east of Smyrna, in the direction of Casabar and Sardis. 
The road thence to the monument or trophy of Sesostris proceeds 
at first eastward, gradually turning more southerly round the moun- 
tains intoa pass. 14 hour brings us to a spot where rocks, thickly 
clothed with trees and underwood, rise close on each side: on the 
left, a little way up, is a mass of rock, on the flat face of which, 
at right angles to the road, is the monument. It is obscured from 
the road by trees and underwood. On getting up to it, it is found 
to consist of a gigantic human figure sculptured in relief, and sunk 
in a panel cut into the flat surface of the rock. It agrees exactly 
with the description given of it by Herodotus, (b. ii. c. 106,) ex- 
cepting that the spear and bow are in the contrary hands to those 
Herodotus describes. It is undoubtedly one of the most ancient 
and interesting monuments in the world, dating from about 
1300 8. ο.--. 6. W. [From Murray's Ha to the East, 
p. 232.) 
ΕΙΣ ᾿ δὴ THE END. 

JOUN CHILDS AND SON, PRINTERS. 
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